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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  regular  and  supplemental  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  committee,  the 
amount  carried  in  this  bill,  the  increases  and  decreases  of  the  bill,  as 
compared  Vith  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  department,  and  the 
increases  and  decreases  of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year: 

Appropriations,  1920,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Office  of  Secretary 

Office  of  Farm  Management. 


Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  ol  Animal  Industry . 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry . . . 

Porest  Service 

Biueau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Entomology 


Bureau  of  ^lolof^cal  Survey 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 

bursetnents 

Division  of  Publications 


Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. . 
Library 


Miscellaneous  expenses,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Rent  in  the  Uistrict  of  Columbia . . 


States  Relations  Service 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Markets 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 


Federal  Horticultural  Board. 


Total,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  routine  and 
ordinary  work 


MISCELLANEOUS      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Demonstrations  on  reclamation 
projects 

Cooperative  fire  protection  of 
forested  watersheds  of  naviga- 
ble streams 


8462,000 

305,090 

1,912,930 

4,079,588 

3,137,038 

5,731,565 

1,243,391 

491,235 

986,680 

586,350 

44,920 

214,740 

346, 232 

50, 160 

142, 500 
158,689 

,150,820 

593,540 

2,023,255 

121,240 

74,800 


25, 866, 753 


48,600 


100,000 


142,500 

158, 689 

3,246,160 

'  2,640 

1' 4, 473, 680 

'      642,860 

'3,480 

3, 723, 275 

'  10, 660 

126,240 

■3,820 

79,000 

1240 

« 50, 000 


34,850,366 

48,600 
100,000 


33,149,286 


48,600 


100,000 


1  Supplementary  estimates,  statutory  salaries. 
'  Supplemental  estimate,  farm  labor. 

'4  T5Sinrt«»  l^^^rlK.^T"! .™^J*'''°'i!  '"^^^^  ^*''-'  transferred  from  miscellaneous  section  of  the  bill 

•  Iftoludes  $20,000  for  eradioalion  of  sweet-potato  weevil  transterrod  from  misceUaneous  seoHim  of  the  hill 

•  Supplementa  estitaate,  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  luisLBuanBous  seouon  or  tne  DIU. 

•  Supplemental  estimate,  European  potato-wart  disease. 
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Appropriations,  1920,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Continued. 


Bureau  or  office. 

Appropri- 
tion  In  ag- 
ricultural 
act,  1919. 

Bureau  or 
office 

estimates, 
1920. 

Depart- 
ment 
estimates, 
1920. 

Reported 
by  House 
committee. 

Increase 

(-I-)  over  or 

decrease 

(— )  below 

depart- 
ment esti- 
mates. 

Increase 
(-l-)over  or 

decrease 
(-)  below 

1919  ap- 

propriar 
tions. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPEOPBIA- 

TIONS— continued. 

Experiments    and    demonstrar 
tions  in  live-stock  production 
in  the  cane-sugar  and  cotton 
districts  ot  the  United  States. . . 

J60,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1  250,000 

220,000 

$60,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 
595,800 

$60,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 
595,800 

$60,000 

40,000 

1.000,000 
595,800 

Experiments   in   dairying   and 
live-stock  production  In  semi- 
arid  and  irrigated  districts  of 
the  western  United  States 

Eradication    ol    the    foot-and- 
mouth  and  other  contagious 

Eradication  of  pink  bollworm 

+    $95,800 
—    250, OOO 

Eradication      of     sweet-potato 

—      20,000 

Grand  total,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

27,875,353 

36,694,766 

34,993,686 

31,691,562 

-$3,302,124 

-1-3,816,209 

1  Transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


2  Transferred  to  the  Bureau  ol  Entomology. 


REVENUES. 

In  considering  the  above  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  offset  to  some 
extent  by  certain  revenues  resulting  from  or  incident  to  its  activities. 
These  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  amounted  to  $8,802,836.62, 
and  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  They 
include  the  f oUowiag  items : 

Eecei^ts  from  national  forests,  $3,574,930.07. — The  receipts  from 
the  national  forests  were  derived  from  the  following  sources,  and 
represent  an  increase  of  $117,901.66  over  the  year  1917: 

(a)  Timber,  $1,621,697.16:  Sales  of  all  classes  of  stumpage  on  the 
national  forests,  payments  for  timber  destroyed  on  rights  of  way  or 
other  uses,  payments  for  timber  cut  or  removed  without  previous 
permit,  and  damages  assessed  against  persons  setting  fire  to  forest 
areas. 

(6)  Grazing,   $1,725,821.94:  Payments  for  gfazing  privileges  on- 
national  forest  ranges  for  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  for  unauthorized  use  of  grazing  areas. 

(c)  Special  uses,  $227,410.97:  Payments  for  use  of  forest  lands  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  residences,  camps,  cabins,  hotels,  rights 
of  way,  agriculture,  wharves,  water  power,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  reservoirs,  conduits,  etc.,  and  use  of  forest  areas  for  turpentine 
extraction. 

Benefits  derived  by  States  Jrom  receipts  from  national  forests. — Under  . 
existing  law  10  per  cent  of  the  forest  receipts  is  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  forest  receipts  is  paid  to  .the  States  by  the  Federal  < 
Government  for   the   benefit  of  county  schools   and  roads.     The 
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amounts  expended  in  or  paid  to  each  State  dxiring  the  fiscal  year 
1918  are  shown  below: 


state, 

• 

School  and 

road  moneys 

payable  to 

States. 

Road  and 
trail  moneys 
expendable 
by  Secretary 
of  Agri- 
culture. 

132.48 

24,141.95 

92,586.32 

9,491.35 

108,603.36 

89, 103. 82 

2,310.94 

431.25 

107,177,43 

287.07 

90.28 

8,035.21 

76,597,56 

2,308,66 

21,675,52 

3,169,62 

68.572.15 

1,574.58 

1,509.60 

95,187.20 

96.63 

15,300.89 

1,224.45 

57,306.75 

5,-730.72 

42,457.38 

735.54 

40,595.68 

tl2  99 

Alaska                                                                      

9  656  78 

Arizona  .                                                                         '.  

37,034.52 

3,796.54 

43,441.35 

35  641  53 

Arkansas                                                                                          

California                                                                                                    

Colorado 

Plorlda 

'924  38 

42,870.98 

MiTiTifi.<?ni:fl. 

3  214  08 

Montana 

30,639.02 
923  46 

Nebraska 

.Nevada 

8,670.22 

1,267.85 

27,428.86 

629.83 

603.84 

38,074.87 

38.65 

6,120.36 

489.78 

22,922.70 

2,292.29 

16,982.96 

294.21 

16,238.26 

Oklahoma 

■Oregon 

Soutli  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total 

876,334.39 

350,533.75 

Additional  henefits  derived  hy  Arisona  and  New  Mexico  from  re- 
ceipts from  national  forests.— The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
received  additional  shares  of  national-forest  receipts  for  their  school 
funds  on  account  of  school  lands  included  within  national  forests  as 
follows:  Arizona,  148,656.12;  New  Mexico,  $20,936.47.  ' 

Telegrams  over  Government  lines,  $4,763.30. — These  receipts  are  de- 
rived through  the  transmission  of  private  messages  over  Weather 
Bureau  telegraph  lines  in  isolated  regions  where  commercial  lines  are 
not  yet  available. 

Sale  of  cotton  standards,  82, 360. 60. —These  receipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  practical  forms  of  the  official  cotton  standards 
prepared  by  the  department  to  the  various  exchanges,  spot-market 
dealers,  merchants,  cotton  miUs,  agricultural  colleges,  and  textile 
schools.  ° 

Cost  of  cotton-futures  disputes,  H, 227. 70. —These  receipts  are  de- 
rived through  the  settlement  of  disputes  referred  to  the  department 
from  time  to  time  bv  either  party  to  a  contract  of  sale  of  cotton  for 
future  dehvery  for  determination  as  to  the  quality,  grade,  or  length 
of  staple  of  the  cotton  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  cotton-futures  act. 

Sale  of  loose  cotton,  $33,678.66 -In  the  preparation  of  practical 
forms  of  the  ofiicial  cotton  standards  it  is  necessary  for  the  depart- 
ment to  purchase  in  the, open  market  considerable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton in  order  to  match  the  various  types  and  classes  of  cotton.  A  laree 
quantity  of  the  cotton  thus  purchased  is  found  unsuitable  for  use  in 
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making  copies  of  tlie  official  cotton  standards  and  this  is  disposed  of 
to  dealers  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 

Cost  of  grain-standards  appeals,  $1,468.48. — These  receipts  repre- 
sent charges  made  for  the  settlement  of  appeals  from  the  grading  of 
grain  by  licensed  inspectors ;  also  disputes  as  to  the  correct  grade  of 
grain  entering  into  interstate  commerce  between  noninspection 
points  referred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act. 

Sale  of  photo  prints,  lanterns  slides,  etc.,  $675.68. — These  receipts  are 
derived  through  the  sale  of  photo  prints,  lantern  slides,  transparencies, 
blue  prints,  and  motion-pictures  films  to  State  institutions,  publishers, 
and  mdividuals  for  use  in  lectm-e  work  and  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  publications  bearing  on  agriculture  and  related 
subjects. 

Sale  of  hearings,  $68.10. — These  receipts  are  derived  through  the 
sale  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  department  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  regulatory  acts,  particularly  the 
food  and  drugs  act  and  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  act.  These 
hearings  are  sold  to  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  desiring  them 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  folio  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparing  them. 

Sale  of  card  indexes,  $26.81. — These  receipts  are  derived  through 
the  sale  of  card  indexes  of  experiment  station  literature  to  various 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  educational  instututions, 
and  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

Sale  of  other  miscellaneous  property,  $62,031.60. — This  covers  the 
sale  of  unserviceable  property  owned  by  the  department  which  has 
been  passed  upon  and  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  also  covers  the  proceeds  derived 
through  the  sale  of  farm  products  obtained  at  the  various  experiment 
stations  of  the  department,  other  than  the  insular  experiment  sta- 
tions; animals  and  animal  products  no  longer  needed  in  the  work 
of  the  department;  forest  maps  and  maps  and  publications  of  the 
Weather  Bureau;  pathological  and  zoological  specimens;' samples 
of  pure  sugars  and  naval  stores ;  microscopical  specimens,  etc. 

Sale  of  products,  agricultural  stations,  AlasTca,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  $2,826.85. — These  receipts  are  derived  through  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  obtained  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  agricul- 
ture experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Island  of  Guam. 

Sale  of  seeds  to  farmers,  $1,490,173.96. — These  receipts  are  derived 
through  the  sale  of  seeds  to  farmers  for  cash,  at  cost,  in  sections  where, 
on  account  of  drought  or  other  unfavorable  conditions,  such  assist- 
ance was  needed.  Such  sales  are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  food 
production  act. 

Sale  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers,  $3,628,726.41. — These  receipts  are 
derived  through  sale  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  for  cash,  at  cost,  in 
sections  where  a  special  need  for  such  assistance  existed.  Such  sales 
are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  food  control  act. 

In  the  following  pages  the  reasons  for  all  increases  in  appropria- 
tions are  given,  and  all  changes  in  amounts  in  the  statutory  rolls  are 
indicated. 
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OFFICE    OF    THE   SECRETARY. 
STATUTOEY    SALARIES. 
(P.  2,  line  3.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  carries  an  apparent 
increase  of  $39,020,  but  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $18,700,  as 
indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Private  secretary  to  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  $2,500  to  $3,000.      $500 
1  inspector,  $2,750  to  $3,000 250 

New  places: 

1  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture &,  uuo 

1  attorney 3>500 

1^**°^"^^^ : _il^  11,750 

Transfer  from  extra-labor  roll  of  Secretary's  Office,  which  fund  has  not  been 

correspondingly  reduced :  1  mechanical  assistant 1, 400 

For  extra  labor  and  emergency  employments,  increase  of 8, 000 

21, 900 
Places  dropped:  2  law  clerks,  at  $1,600  each ' 3, 200 

Actuail  increase 18, 700 

Transfers  from  funds  of  other  bureaxis,  which  funds  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

1  clerk,  class  3,  from  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Chemistry $1,  600 

2  clerks,  class  2,  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products  and 

grain  standards  act.  Bureau  of  Markets 2,  800 

1  clerk,  class  1,  from  statutory  roll,  Division  of  Publications 1, 200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  from  meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry   2, 200 

5  clerks,  at  $900  each,  1  from  meat  inspection  and  2  from  statutory  roll, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  1  from  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry;  and  1  from  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 4,  500 

1  mechanical  assistant,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Markets 1, 380 

1  assistant  engineer,  from  meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     1, 200 
1  instrument  maker,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. .     1, 200 
1  electrical  wireman,  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  informa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Markets 1, 100 

4  watchmen,  at  $720  each,  1  from  general  administrative  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  1  each  from  marketing  and  distributing 
farm  products,  rural  cooperation,  and  administration  of  warehouse 

act,  Biu-eau  of  Markets 2,  880 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 900 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 720 

1  messenger  boy,  from  meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. .         600 
1  laborer;  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey 480 

1  charwoman,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 360 

23, 120 
Transfers  to  rolls  of  other  bureaus  and  the  Secretary's  roll  correspondingly 

reduced. 

2  clerks,  class  2,  1  each  to  statutory  rolls  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Division  of  Publications 2,  800 

20, 320 

Apparent  increase 39^  020 
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,  The  following  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  statutory  roll: 

That  hereafter  the  position  of  attorney  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be- 
and  remain  in  the  competitive  classified  ciyil  service,  anything  in  the  law  or  in  the 
civil-service  rules  and  regulations  to  the  coiatrary  notwithstanding,  and  the  law 
clerks  now  in  said  department  who  may  be  appointed  or  promoted  to  said  positions 
of  attorney  shall  retain  all  the  rights  of  competitive  employees,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  detail  said  attorneys  for  service  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 

OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

STATUTOBY   SALARIES. 

(P.  5,  linel.) 

The  statutory  roU  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  carries  an- 
apparent  increase  of  $3,500,  but  there  is  no  actual  increase,  as  indi- 
cated in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Transfers  from  lump  fund  of  this  office,  which  fund  has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

2  clerks,  class  1,  from  general  expenses |2, 400- 

1  draftsman,  from  general  expenses 1, 100 

Apparent  increase 3, 500' 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Farm  mavtagement  and  farm  practice  investigations  (p.  5,  line  15). — 
There  is,  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $3,500,  but,  as  that 
amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually 
no  change.  A  proviso  has  been  inserted  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $23,873  for  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of  the  principal 
staple  agricultural  produ&ts. 

WEATHER  BTTREATJ. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  6,  Une  2.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Weather  Bureau  carries  an  apparent, 
increase  of  $13,940,  but  an  actual  decrease  of  $720,  as  indicated  in 
detail  ia  the  following  table : 

Place  drppped:  1  skilled  mechanic ,. ,..,.. f720' 

Actual  decrease , 720' 

TransfeiiSjrom  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspondingly 

reduced. 

4  clerks,  ^i  $1,000  each,  from  aerological  stations $4, 000 

1  skilled  mechanic,  from  aerological  stations. 1, 300 

1  repairman,  from  station  salaries. . ., 960 

10  laborers,  at  1720  each,  from  aerological  stations 7, 200 

2  laborers,  at  $600  each,  frqm  aerological  stations 1, 200 

14,660' 

Apparent  increase , . , 13,  940 
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GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Expenses  outside  of  Washington  (p.  9,  line  11).  —There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $7,960,  but  as  $960  has  been  transferred  to 
the  statutory  roll  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $7,000. 

Aerological  investigations  (p.  9,  line  20).— There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $13,700,  but  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  stautory  roll  there  is  actuallyno  change. 

Repairs  to  telegraph  and  cable  lines.— The  appropriation  act  tor 
1919  carries  an  item  of  $25,000  for  repairing  and  renewing  the  seacoast 
telegraph  cable  lines.  This  item  has  been  omitted  from  the  present 
bill,  as  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made  will  be 
accomplished  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

BTIREAXr  OP  ANIMAL  INDTJSTRY. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  10,  line  2.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  carries  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  $73,440,  but  an  actual  decrease  of  $5,500,  as  indi- 
cated in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

Place  dropped:  1  assistant  in  live-stock  investigations $1,  600 

Transfers  to  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office: 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each $1, 800 

1  instrument  maker 1, 200 

1  skilled  laborer 900 

3,900 

Actual  decrease 5. 500 

Transfers  f rem,  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

1  executive  clerk,  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks $2, 000 

1  clerk,  class  4,  from  tuberculosis  eradication 1, 800 

1  clerk,  from  meat  inspection 1, 500 

8  clerks,  class  2,  2  from  inspection  and  quarantine,  2  from  dairy 
industry,  1  from  animal  husbandry,  1  from  eradicating  hog 
cholera,  1  from  control  of  viruses,  serums,   and  toxins,   and 

1  from  meat  inspection 11, 200 

27  clerks,  class  1,  3  from  inspection  and  quarantine,  3  from  tuber- 
culosis eradication,  2  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks,  7  from  dairy 
industry,  2  from  animal  husbandry,  2  from  poultry  feeding  and 
breeding,  1  from  eradicating  hog  cholera,  1  from  control  of 
viruses,  serums,  and  toxins,  1  from  eradicating  dourine,  and  5 
from  meat  inspection 32, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  1  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks,  1  from 
animal  husbandry,  and  1  from  eradicatingnog  cholera 3, 300 

5  clerks,  at  $1,080  each^  Lfrom  inspection  and  quarantine,  1  from 
tuberculosis  eradication,  1  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks,  1  from 
dairy  industry,  and  1  from  control  of  viruses,  serums,  and  toxins .     5, 400 

1  clerk,  from  dairy  industry 1,020 

12  clerks,  at  $960  eachj  from  meat  inspection .' . . .  11,  520 

1  laboratory  mechanician,  from  meat  inspection 1, 440 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  animal  husbandry 1, 000 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  inspection  and  quarantine 900 

1  laborer,  from  military  horse  breeding 900 

6  laborers,  at  $720  each,  2  unskilled  from  eradicating  cattle  ticks, 
1  unskilled  from  dairy  industry,  and  2  skilled  from  hog-cholera 
research : 3, 600 

2  charwomen,  at  $480  each,  from  meat  inspection 960 

78, 940 

Apparent  increase 73  440 

« 
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GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Inspection  and  quarantine  (p.  13,  line  3). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $8,380,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Tuberculosis  of  ammals  (p.  13,  line  13). — There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $493,520,  but,  as  $6,480  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $500,000. 

This  sum  is  needed  for  the  more  effective  prosecution  of  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis  which  the  department  has  actively  under 
way,  in  cooperation  with  the  authorities  in  the  various  States,  and 
especially  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  indemnities  authorized  by  the  paragraph. 

The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  changed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  "condemnation"  and  "condemned"  for  "destruc- 
tion" and  "destroyed."  Under  the  present  wording  of  the  item, 
the  animals  actually  must  be  destroyed  in  the  same  State,  county, 
or  municipality  where  found  diseased.  If  the  change  recommended 
is  made,  the  movement  of  diseased  animals  to  recognized  slaughtering 
centers  in  other  States  for  slaughter  would  be  permitted. 

Tide  eradication  (p.  15,  line  22). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $8,020,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Dairy  investigations  (p.  16,  line  11). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $14,020,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to 
the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Animal  husbandry  investigations  (p.  16,  line  15). — ^There  is  an  ap- 
parent decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,000,  but  as  $9,200  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the,  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $8,200. 
This  sum  will  be  used  for  the  extension  of  farm  sheep  investigations. 

Hog  cholera  (p.  17,  line  20). — -There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this 
item  of  $194,145,  but,  as  $8,820  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory 
roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $202,965.  -This  merely  represents 
-a  transfer  from  the  food  production  act. 

Douririe  eradication  (p.  18,  line  lO). — ^There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $9,000,  but,  as  $1,200  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $7,800. 

MEAT   INSPECTION. 

(P.  18,  linelS.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $326,760,  but,  as 
$27,720  has  been  transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  an  actual 
increase  of  $354,480.  This  sum  will  be  used  for  increasing  the  sal- 
aries of  2,932  employees  of  the  meat-inspection  service  by  $120  per 
annum  each  and  of  11  employees  of  said  service  by  $240  per  annum 
each. 
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BTXREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 
(P.  19,  line  9.) 

The  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  carries  an 
apparent  increase  of  $51,260,  but  an  actual  decrease  of  $300,  as 
indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

New  places: 

1  map  tracer  or  laboratory  aid $900 

1  blacksmith 1.200 

$2, 100 

Places  dropped:  ' 

1  map  tracer 1600 

1  blacksmith 900 

1, 500 

Transfer  to  statutory  roll  of  Secretary 's  office :  1  clerk 900 

2,400 

Actual  decrease 300 

Transfers  fr<mi  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

1  executive  clerk,  from  administrative  expenses $1, 980 

2  clerks,  class  4,  from  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction  and  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 3, 600 

2  clerks,  class  3,  from  crop  acclimatization  and  pomological  investi- 
gations   3, 200 

1  clerk,  fi'om  crop  acclimatization... ^ 1,  500 

2  clerks,  class  2,  from  citrus  canker  eradication  and  blister  rust  control. .  2, 80O 

3  clerks,  at  $1,320  each,  1  from  forest  pathologv  and  2  from  blister  rust 
control .' 3, 960 

15  clerks,  class  1;  1  from  citrus  canker  eradication.  2  from  blister  rust 
control,  6  from  cereal  investigations,  1  from  soil  fertility,  2  from 
foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction,  1  from  forage  crops,  1  from  new 
and  rare  seeds,  and  1  fi'om  purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds  18, 000 

1  draftsman,  from  horticultural  investigations 1, 200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each  from  blister  rust  control 2, 200 

3  clerks,  at  $1,080  each,  from  citnja  canker  eradication,  blister  rust 
control,  and  cereal  investigations -3, 240 

5  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  1  each  froni  dry -land  agriculture,  horticultural 
investigations,  and  new  and  rare  seeds,  and  2  from  foreign  seed  and 

plant  introduction , 5,  OOO 

1  laborer,  from  cereal  investigations 720 

1  artist,  from  economic  and  systematic  botany 900 

1  skilled  laborer,  from  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 1, 100 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  1  from  pomological  investigations  and 

3  from  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 1, 920 

1  charwoman,  from  bacteriology  and  nutrition 240 

51,  560 

Apparent  increase 51^  260 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Citrus  cavJcer  (p.  22,  line  1). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this 
item  of  $53,680,  but,  as  $3,680  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory 
roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $50,000: 

Forest  pathology  (p.  22,  line  19).— There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in 
this  item  of  $1,320,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

WUte-'pine  blister  rust  (p.  23,  line  1)  .—There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $9,720,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 
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Soil  hacteriology  investigations  (p.  23,  line  21). — There  is  an  apparent 
■decrease  in  this  item  of  $240,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Soil-fertility  investigations  (p.  24,  line  3). — There  is  an  apparent 
■decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Crop  acclimatization  and  fiber  flant  investigations  (p.  24,  line  8). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $3,100,  but,  as  that 
amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually 
no  change. 

The  language  of  the  first  proviso  has  been  changed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  me  word  "may"  for  "shall." 

Cereal  investigatioTis  (p.  25,  line  15). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  this  item  of  $9,000,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change.  The  immediately  avail- 
able clause  in  the  proviso  settmg  aside  $150,000  for  the  destruction 
of  vegetation  from  which  rust  spores  originate  has  been  omitted. 

Sugar-plant  i7westigatiov.s  (p.  26,  line  14). — There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $30,000,  which  represents  a  transfer  from  the 
iood-prodtiction  act.  This  sum  will  be  used  as  follows :  (a)  $10,000 
for  sugar-beet  nematode  work,  and  (&)  $20,000  for  the  control  of  a 
new  sugar-cane  disease  in  Porto  Kico. 

Economic  and  systenMtic  iotany  (p.  27,  line  3) . — There  is  an  apparent 
■decrease  in  this  item  of  $900,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Dry-land  agriculture  investigations  (p.  27,  line  6). — There  is  an  ap- 
parent decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,000,  but,  as  that  item  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

The  proviso  removing  the  limitation  as  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  this  paragraph,  has  been  omitted. 

Pomological  investigations  (p.  27,  line  21). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $2,080,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Horticultural  investigations  (p.  28,  line  12). — There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  itfem  of  $12,800,  but,  as  $2,200  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $16,000.  This  sum 
wiU  be  used  in  connection  with  the  location  and  improvement  of  seed 
stocks,  and  represents  a  transfer  from  the  food  production  act. 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction  (p.  29,  line  1). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $8,740,  but,  as  that  amount  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is"^  actually  no  change. 

New  and  rare  seeds;  forage-crop  investigations  (p.  29,  line  7). — There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $3,400,  but,  as  that  amount  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Administrative  ■  expenses  (p.  29,  line  16).— There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,980,  but,  as  that  amoupit  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Adm,inistration  expenses  (p.  29,  line  16). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,980,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans-' 
f  erred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 
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PURCHASE    AND   DISTRIBUTION    OP    VALUABLE    SEEDS. 

(P.  29,  line  23.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $116,660,  but,  as 
$3,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual 
increase  of  $119,660. 

FOREST  SKBVICE. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  32,  line  15.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $2,040,  but 
an  actual  increase  of  $240,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following 
table: 

Promotion:  1  forest  supervisor,  $2,800  to  $3,040 $240 

Actual  increase $240 

Transfer  from  lump  fund  of  this  bureau,  which  fund  has  been  correspondingly 
reduced:  1  surveyor,  from  survey  of  lands 1, 800 

Apparent  increase ■- 2, 040 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Introductory  paragra'ph  (p.  35,  line  3). — The  limitation  on  the  cost 
of  any  building  erected  on  the  national  forests  has  been  increased 
from  $650  to  $800. 

National  forests  and  general  administration  (p.  44,  line  1). — There 
is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $266,074,  which  will  be  used  as  follows: 
(a)  $225,568  for  additional  fire  protection  on  a  number  of  the  national 
forests;  (&)  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Government-  stock;  (c) 
$22,002  for  the  employment  of  additional  forest  assistants  and  scalers 
and  for  brush  burning  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  increased 
timber  sale  business ;  (d)  $5,304  for  the  administration  of  grazing  on 
certain  forests;  (e)  $3,500  for  the  administration  and  protection  of 
land  added  to  the  Colorado  national  forest  by  presidential  procla- 
mation; and  (/)  $4,700  for  general  administrative  expenses  on  cer- 
tain forests. 

Land  classification  and  entry  surveys  (p.  44,  line  10). — The  item  for 
land  classification  and  the  item  .for  entry  surveys  have  been  com- 
bined in  one  paragraph.  They  show  an  apparent  decrease  in  the 
total  appropriation  of  $12,800,  but  as  $1,800  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $11,000.  The 
proviso  in  the  item  for  entry  surveys  has  been  omitted. 

Tree  planting  on  national  forests  (p.  45,  line  15). — A  proviso  has 
been  added  to  authorize  the  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
$200,  of  land  now  used  as  a  forest  nursery  site  for  the  ?klichigan 
national  forest. 

Reconnaissance  of  forest  resources  (p.  46,  line  4). — There  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  this  item  of  $20,000. 
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BUBEATJ  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

STATUTOEY   SALARIES. 

(P.  47,  line  24.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $17,760,  but 
an  actual  decrease  of  $1,100,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following 
table: 

Transfers  from  lump  fund  for  food  and  drugs  oflt  of  this  bureau,  which  fund  has  been 

correspondingly  reduced. 

1  administrative  assistant $2, 500 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,600 

9  clerks,  class  1 10,800 

2  multigraph  operator,  at  $1,000  each 2, 000 

1  mechanic 1, 000 

4  charwomen,  at  $240  each ; 960 

18, 860 
Transfers  to  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office. 

1  clerk,  class  3 $1,  600 

1  clerk 900 

2,500 
Transfer  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office. 

1  clerk,  class  2: , $1,400 

Actual  decrease 1, 100 

Apparent  increase .'. 17, 760 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Poultry  and  egg  investigations  (p.  50,  line  12). — There  is  an  increase 
in  this  item  of  $5,000.  This  sum  wiU  be  used  for  extending  the  work 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  poultry. 

FisJi  and  oyster  investigations  (p.  50,  line  18). — The  item  relating  to 
fish  investigations  and  the  item  relating  to  oyster  and  shellfish  in- 
vestigations have  been  combined  ia  one  paragraph.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  combined  items  of  $1,000,  which  will  be  used  in  extend- 
ing the  work  in  connection  with  fish  investigations. 

Color  investigations  (p.  51,  line  6). — There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $29,280.  This  sum  wiU  be  used  to  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  experimental  laboratory  at  Arlington  Farm  and  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  carry  on  the  necessary  experimental  work. 

Sirup  investigations  (p.  51,  line  12). — There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $5,000,  which  merel^  represents  the  transfer  from  the  food 
production  act  of  the  item  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  sirups  by 
the  utilization  of  new  agricultiu-al  sources.  The  necessary  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  language  to  provide  for  this  work. 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  (p.  51,  line  16). — There  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $11,140,  but  as  $18,860  has  been 
transferred  to  .the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $30,000. 
This  siun  is  needed  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  travel  incidental 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  to  purchase  chem- 
icals and  chemical  apparatus  entering  into  laboratory  work,  as  well 
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as  more  effectively  to  inspect  the  interstate  and  import  shipments 
of  foods  and  drugs. 

Dehydration  investigations  (p.  52,  line  18). — ^There  is  a  decrease  in 
this  item,  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  miscellaneous  sections 
-of  the  bill,  of  1200,000,  and  the  language  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
provide  "for  the  study  and  improvement  of  methods  of  dehydrating 
materials  used  for  food,  in  cooperation  with  such  persons,  associa- 
tions, or  corporations  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  disseminate 
information  as  to  the  value  and  suitability  of  such  products  for  food." 
Manufacture  of  new  and  rare  chemicals  (p.  52,  line  23) . — This  is  a 
new  item.  It  provides  $10,000  for  experiments  in  the  manufacture 
-of  rare  chemicals  for  use  in  chemical  research,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  to  fm-nish,  upon  application,  samples  of 
them  to  investigators  for  research  work,  charging  a  price  to  cover 
iihe  cost  thereof. 

Utilization  of  wool-scouring  wastes  (p.  53,  line  7). — This  item  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $9,000  and  represents  a  transfer* from  the  food- 
-production  act. 

BtrHEATT  OF  SOILS. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  53,  line  12.) 

There  is  no  change  in  the  amoimt  of  the  statutory  roll  of  the 
-Bureau  of  Soils. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Classification  of  lands  in  national  forests  (p.  55,  line  7) . — The  language 

of  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 

Soils  to  cooperate  with  other  bureaus  of  the  department  and  other 

departments  of  the  Government  in  the  classification  of  agricultural 

'  lands. 

BXTB.EATJ  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  55,  line  23.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $8,680,  but 
an  actual  decrease  of  $4,600,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  foUowine 
-table:  ^ 

Promotion:  1  chief  of  bureau,  $4,500  to  $5,000 $500 

New  places: 

3  clerks,  class  2 4  200 

5  clerks,  class  1 Q  QOO 

Places  dropped:  .  $10,700 

5  clerks,  at  $900  each 4  500 

2  clerks,  at  $840  each !!!.!!!! l'  680 

4  foremen,  at  $1,080  each \ .WWW 4' 320 

1  messenger  boy '  ogn 

1  mechanic ^"!!;;!;!;;;:;::;:;;   i,o8o 

1  mechanic nAQ 

1  mechanic qaq 

1  gardener i-ii;;!;;!!;:;::::::::::     eoo 

]\^lorex goo 

1  laborer 420 

15,300 

Actual  decrease 4~finn 
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Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

1  clerk,  class  3,  from  general  administrative  expenses $1,  600 

1  clerk,  class  2,  from  truck  crop  and  stored  product  insects 1, 400 

3  clerks,  class  1,  1  each  from  deciduous  fruit  insects,  southern  field 

crop  insects,  and  general  administrative  expenses 3, 600 

1  insect  delipeator,  from  southern  field  crop  insects 1,  600 

2  insect  delineators,  at  $1,400  each,  1  each  from  deciduous  fruit 
insects  and  truck  crop  and  stored  product  insects 2, 800 

1  photographer,  from  southern  field  crop  insects 1, 200 

1  laborer,  from  forest  insects 1, 080 

$13, 280 

Apparent  increase 8, 680 

.      GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Deciduous  fruit  insect  investigations  (p.  57,  line  3). — There  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $2,400,  but,  as  $2,600  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $5,000. 
This  sum  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  campaign  against  the 
Japanese  beetle,  a  dangerous  insect  pest  of  orchard  and  other  fruits, 
recently  imported  from  Japan. 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations  (p.  57,  line  7). — ^There  is  an 
increase  in  this  item  of  $25,000,  of  which  $10,000  is  to  be  made  im- 
mediately available.  This  sum  will  be  used  for  investigations 
looking  to  the  control  of  the  European  corn  borer. 

Southern  field  crof  insect  investigations  (p.  57,  line  11). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $4,000,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Forest-insect  investigations  (p.  57,  line  15). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,080,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Truclc-crop  and  stored-products  insect  investigations  (p.  57,  line  16). — 
There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $17,200,  but  as  $2,800 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roU  there  is  an  actual  increase 
of  $20,000.  This  sum  merely  represents  the  transfer  of  the  item 
for  the  control  of  the  sweet-potato  weevil  from  the  miscellaneous 
section  of  the  bill. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  58,  line  9). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $3,520,  but  as  that  amount  has  been  tr^jis- 
ferred  to  statutory  rolls  there  is  actually  no  change. 

BtTREATJ  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

STATUTORT   SALARIES. 

(P.  59,  line  11.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $7,800,  but 
an  actual  increase  of  $500,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following 
table: 

Promotion:  1  chief  of  bureau,  $3,500  to  $4,000 $500 


Actual  increase $500 

106119—19 2 
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Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  (his  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

1  clerk,  class  2,  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals $1,  400 

4  clerks,  class  1,  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals,  destroying 
noxious   animals,    biological   investigations,    and   maintenance   of 

mammal  and  bird  reservations '  -     4,  800 

1  clerk,  from  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals 1, 100 

Apparent  increase ^>  °^ 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  (p.  61,  line  14).— This  item  has  been 
combined  with  the  item  for  the  enforcement  of  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  act. 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  hird  reservations  (p.  60,  line  3). — 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $400,  but,  as  $1,200  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of 
$800.  This  sum  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  fenced  roadway 
in  the  game  preserve  in  the  Sully's  Hill  National  Park,  N.  Dak. 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mam/mals  (p.  60,  line  16). — ^There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $5,380,  but,  as  that  amount  has 
been  transferred  to  statutory  roUs,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Biological  investigations  y).  61,  line  10). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Enforcement  of  the  migratory  hird  treaty  act  (p.  61,  line  14).^— There 
is  an  apparent  mcrease  in  this  item  of  $97,000,  but,  as  the  item  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$22,000,  has  been  transferred  to  it,  there  is  an  actual  mcrease  of 
$75,000.  This  sum  is  needed  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  act. 

DIVISION  OP  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

STATUTORY  SALARIES. 

(P.  62,  line  11.) 

There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $300,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

New  places:  2  clerks,  class  1 $2,400 

Places  dropped:  3  clerks,  at  $900  each 2^700 

Actual  decrease 300 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

'  STATUTORY   SALARIES. 

(P.  62,  line  22.) 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $16,700,  as  indicated 
in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

New  places: 

1  chief  editor j3  qqo 

1  superintendent  of  distribution '..['.'.'.'.'.    2,  500 

5  machine  operators,  at  $1,200  each \,\    q  ooO 
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New  places — Continued. 

5  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each 15, 000 

1  messenger  or  laborer 900 

$17, 40O 

Places  dropped:  1  assistant  photographer. 900 

16, 500 

Transfer  from  statutory  roll,  Secretary's  office. 

1  clerk,  class  2 $1, 400 

1  clerk,  class  1 1, 200 

200 

Actual  increase 16, 700 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Labor-saving  machinery  (p.  64,  line  8). — There  is  an  increase  in  thia 
item  of  $1,500,  which  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
labor-saving  machinery  and  necessary  supplies. 

Photographic  equipment  (p.  64,  line  12). — There  is  an  increase  in 
this  item  oi  $5,000,  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
photographic  materials. 

Communication  and  transportation  service  (p.  64,  line  22).— There  is 
an  increase  in  this  item  of  $250  to  cover  necessary  telephone,  tele- 
graph, freight,  and  express  charges. 

Vehicles  (p.  64,  line  24). — There  is  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $500 
for  the  purchase  of, supplies  for  trucks  and  wagons  and  for  necessary 
replacements. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (p.  65,  line  1). — ^There  is  an  increase  in  this- 
item  of  $1,000  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  necessitated  by  the 
normal  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

BTJBEATJ  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

STATtrrOEY    SALARIES. 

(P.  65,  line  9.) 

There  is  a  decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,380,  as  indicated  in  the 

following  table: 

New  place:  1  messenger  boy $660 

Places  dropped:  2  messengers,  at  $840  each $1,  680 

Transfer  to  statutory  roll.  Secretary's  office :  1  charwoman 360 

2, 04O 

Actual  decrease 1,  380 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  65,  line  24). — There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $1,250,  of  which  $250  will  be  used  for  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  $1,000  for 
the  purchase  of  stationery,  furniture,  typewriters,  and  other  neces- 
sary office  equipment  and  supplies. 

Field  investigations  (p.  66,  line  3).^There  is  an  increase  in  this 
item  of  $25,000  which  will  be  used  for  extending  the  work  and 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  the  field. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Departrtient  of  Agriculture  (p.  67,  line  2).— 
The  proviso  making  15,000  immediately  available  has  been  omitted, 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  67,  line  24.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  122,860,  but 
no  actual  increase,  as  is  indicated  in  detail  in  the  following  table : 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspondingly  redv^d. 

1  clerk  or  chief  accountant,  from  general  administrative  expenses $2,  400 

1  clerk,  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  South 1,  980 

3  clerks,  class  3,  from  general  administrative  expenses,  colleges  and  stations, 

and  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North  and  West 4,  800 

1  clerk,  class  2,  from  general  administrative  expenses 1,  400 

2  clesks,  at  $1,320  each,  from  home  economics 2,  640 

6  clerks,  class  1,  1  from  colleges  and  stations,  1  from  farmers'  cooperative 

demonstrations  in  North  and  West,  2  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions in  South,  and  1  from  home  economics 6, 000 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  from  colleges  and  stations  and  general  administrative 
expenses 2, 200 

2  laborers,  at  $720  each,  from  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  North 
and  West  and  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  South 1,  440 

Apparent  increase 22,860 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Administration  of  HatcTi,  Adams,  and  agricultural  extension  acts 
(p.  69,  line  7). — There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $1,100, 
but,  as  $3,900  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an 
actual  increase  of  $5,000.  This  sum  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  agricultural  extension  act. 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  outside  of  the  cotton  belt  (p.  70, 
"line  4). — There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $3,520,  but,  as 
that  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is 
actually  no  change. 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  in  the  South  (p.  70,  line  8). — 
There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $5,100,  but,  as  that 
amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually 
no  change. 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  worlc  (p.  70,  line  20).— This  is  a 
new  item.  It  appropriates  $1,500,000,  to  be  allotted,  paid,  and 
expended  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
and  under  the  same  supervision  as  the  additional  appropriations 
made  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1914,  commonly  known  as  the  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  act.  Its  purpose  is  to  anticipate  the  appro- 
priations that  will  be  available  under  the  items  of  the  act  when  it 
reaches  its  full  development  in  1922.  The  food-production  act  of 
November  21,  1918,  carries  an  appropriation  of  $6,100,000  for  ex- 
tension work,  in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  by  the  agricultural 
extension  act.     The  present  item,  therefore,  represents  a  reduction 
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of  $4,600,000  below  the  total  amount  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Insular  experiment  stations  (p.  71,  line  22). — There  is  an  increase  in 
this  item  of  $25,000,  which  will  be  used  as  follows:  (a)  $10,000  for 
the  Alaska  stations;  (&)  $5,000  for  the  Hawaii  station;  (c)  $5,000  for 
the  Porto  Rico  station;  (d)  $5,000  for  the  Guam  station. 

The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  changed  so  as  to  make 
immediately  available  the  increases  recommended  for  the  Alaska  and 
Guam  stations,  and  to  authorize  the  erection  of  barns,  the  purchase 
of  breeding  live  stock,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  stock- 
breeding  experiments  on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  at  the  Matanuska 
station  m  Alaska;  and  also  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  a  typhoon 
on  the  island  of  Guam.  The  first  proviso  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  extension  work  in  Hawaii. 
A  new  proviso  has  been  added,  granting  to  permanent  employees  of 
the  department  on  the  Virgin  Islands  the  same  privileges  as  to  annual 
leave  as  is  now  conferred  on  employees  assigned  to  Alaska,  Porto 
Itico,  Hawaii,  and  Guam,  and  permitting  the  permanent  employees 
at  all  these  stations  to  accumulate  and  use  at  one  time  annual  leave 
accruing  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

Home  economics  investigations  (p.  73,  line  9); — ^There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $16,160,  but,  as  $.3,840  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $20,000.  This 
sum  will  be  used  for  extending  the  home  economics  investigations. 

Administrative  expenses  (p.  73,  line  18). — ^There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,500,  but  as  $6,500  has  been  transferred  to 
the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $5,000.  This  sum 
will  provide  for  increased  administrative  expenses  •  incident  to  the 
enlarged  activities  of  the  States  Relations  Service. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  74,  line  2.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $9,620,  but  an  actual 
increase  of  $780,  as  indicated  in  the  following  talsle: 

Promotion:  IcHef  of  bureau,  $4,500  to  $6,000 $1,500 

Transfer  to  statutory  roll,  office  of  the  Secretary:  1  skilled  laborer 720 

Actual  increase - 780 

Transfersfrom  lump  funds  of  this  bureau,  which  funds  have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

1  instrument  maker,  from  road  materiail $1,800 

1  clerk,  class  4,  from  road  management 1, 800 

1  clerk,  from  road  buUdins  and  maintenance 1, 100 

1  mechanic,  from  road  building  and  maintenance 1, 500 

2  laborers,  at  $900  each,  from  road  material 1, 800 

1  laborer,  from  road  material 600 

1  charwoman,  from  road  building  and  maintenance 240 

8,840 

Apparent  increase 9,  620 
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GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Road  management  investigations  (p.  75,  line  20). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,800,  but,  as  that  amount  has 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change.     ■ 

Road  iuilding  and  jnaintenance  investigations  (p.  76,  line  1). — There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $2,840,  out,  as  that  amount 
bias  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Road  material  investigations  (p.  76,  line  5). — There  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  this  item  of  $4,200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  78,  line  9.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $283,960, 
but  an  actual  increase  of  $168,400,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the 
following  table: 

Promotion:  1  chief  of  bureau,  $4,500  to  $5,000 $500 

New  places:  4  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,600  each 6, 400 

■    $6,900 

Places  dropped : 

6  laboratory  aids,  at  $720  each '    4,  320 

6  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,080  each. 6, 480 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 020 

1  telephone  operator 600 

I  map  tracer 480 

II  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each 4,  620 

1  messenger  boy 360 

17,880 

10, 980 

Transfers  from  emergency  fund  of  this  bureau  for  stimulating 
agriculture  (market  distribution  and  food  survey  work), 
which  fund  has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

Market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables: 

2  clerks,  class  2 $2, 800 

12  clerks,  class  1 14,400 

10  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 11,  000 

7  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 7, 560 

20  telephone  operators,  at  $l,4b0  each 28, 000 

2  multigraph  operators,  at  $1,200  each 2, 400 

1  machine  operator  (mimeograph  operator) 1, 200 

1  machine  operator  (multigraph  operator) 1, 100 

1  chauffeur 900 

2  laborers,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

1  laborer 600 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each 1, 620 

73,020 

Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats: 

1  clerk,  class  3 1, 600 

I  clerk,  class  2 ij  400 

11  clerks,  class  1 13^200 

II  clerks,  at  $1,100  each ]2, 100 

16  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each 22^  400 

1  telephone  operator '  900 

1  telephone  operator 840 

1  machine  operator  (multigraph  operator) 1,  lOO 

1  laborer '  §40 

1  messenger 720 

1  laborer 600 

1  messenger  boy 540 

56,240 
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Market  news  seryice  on  dairy  and  poultry  products: 

7  clerks,  class  1 $8,400 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

8  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each 4, 200 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 200 

1  machine  operator  ^mimeograph  operator) 1, 200 

1  machine  operator  (graphotype  operator) 1, 000 

llaborer 600 

— $20,  600 

Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  and  milled  feeds: 

5  clerks,  class  1 - 6, 000 

1  clerk 1,100 

llaborer 720 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each 1, 620 

9, 440 

Seed  reporting  service: 

5  clerks,  class  1 6,000 

5  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 5, 500 

1  messenger  boy 540 

12,040 

Market  inspection  of  perishable  foods: 

1  clerk,  class  1 1,200 

1  clerk 1,100 

2,300 

City  market  service: 

1  clerk 1,320 

3  clerks,  class  1 3, 600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 2, 200 

7, 120 

180,  760 
Transfer  to  statutory  roll.  Secretary's  office:  1  mechanical  assistant.      1, 380 

$179, 380 


Actual  increase 168, 400 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  bureau  in  the  Agricultural  act,  which 
funds  have  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

1  administrative  assistant,  from  administrative  expenses $3, 000 

2  executive  clerks,  at  $2,000  each,  from  collecting  and  distributing 
market  information  and  warehouse  act 4, 000 

1  clerk,  from  market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats 2, 000 

1  executive  assistant,  from  grain  standards  act 1, 980 

4  clerks,  class  4,  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products, 
collecting  and  distributing  market  information,  cotton-futures  act, 

and  grain  standardization 7, 200 

1  clerk,  from  grain  standards  act 1,  740 

3  clerks,  class  3,  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  information, 
market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats,  and  grain  standards  act. .      4, 800 

6  clerks,  class  2,  1  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products, 

1  from  market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats,  and  4  from  grain 
standards  act 8, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,320  each,  2  from  market  reports  on  live  stock  and 

meats,  and  1  from  grain  standards  act 3, 960 

28  clerks,  class  1,  5  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products, 

2  from  collecting  and  distributmg  market  information,  5  from 
market  inspe  ction  of  perishable  foods,  3  from  grain  standardizatidn, 

1  from  standard  container  act,  11  from  grain  standards  act,  and  1 

from  warehouse  act 33,  600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  1  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm 
products,  2  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  information, 

2  from  market  inspection  of  pisrishable  foods,  1  from  cotton-futures 

act,  and  1  from  grain  standards  act. 7, 700 

9  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  2  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm 
products,  2  from  collecting  and  distriouting  market  information, 
1  from  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods,  1  from  rural  coopera- 
tion, 1  from  grain  standardization',  and  2  from  grain  standards  act.      9, 000 
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1  clerk,  from  grain  standards  act J^i  ^^^ 

1  clerk,  from  State  cooperation  in  marketing  work '■■:"'■" 

1  superintendent  of  telegraph,   from  collecting  and   distnbutmg 

market  information ,■'""; ' 

1  telegraph  operator,  from  collecting  and  distributmg  market  informa- 

tion ■■---. •  -  -  ■  ■;  •■;  ■      '■' """ 

7  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each,  6  from  collecting  and  distrib- 
uting market  information,  and  1  from  market  reports  on  live  stock 

and  meats :  •  ■ *''''"" 

1  telegraph  operator,  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  informa- 

tion ----: ;•■/•■•;"  ' 

1  telephone  operator,  from  collecting  and  distnbutmg  market  intor- 

mation - °J{JJ 

1  draftsman,  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products 1,  wu 

1  draftsman,  from  grain  standards  act 1>  ^00 

2  chauffeurs,  at  $900  each,  from  cotton-futures  act 'i^ 

1  laborer,  from  collecting  and  distributing  market  information 840 

1  laborer,  from  cotton  futures  act "-V"!'  ^ 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each,  from  market  inspection  of  perishable 

foods,  and  grain  standards  act Ij  080 

1  laborer,  from  cotton-futures  act 600 

1  messenger  boy,  from  grain  standards  act 480 

1  messenger  boy,  from  rural  cooperation 480 

1  charwoman,'  from  cotton-futures  act - .-  -  -  480 

4  charwomen,  at  $300  each,  from  rural  cooperation,  grain  standardiza- 
tion, cotton-futures  act,  and  grain  standards  act 1, 200 

1  charwoman,  from  warehouse  act 240 

$115, 560 

Apparent  increase 283, 960 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Marketing  and  distribution  (p.  80,  line  4). — There  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  this  item  of  $25,280,  out,  as  $15,820  has  been  transferred  to 
statutory  rolls,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $41,100.  Of  this  amount, 
$27,000  represents  a  transfer  from  the  food  production  act,  so  that  the. 
net  actual  increase  is  $14,100.  The  increase  of  $41,100  will  be  used  as 
follows:  (a)  $15,000  for  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  activ- 
ities; (b)  $12,000  for  foreign  marketing  investigations;  and  (c)  $14,100 
for  cotton  handling  and  marketing  work. 

Market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  (p.  80,  line  12). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  increase  m  this  item  of  $53,340,  but,  as  $118,780 
($28,160  from  the  regular  appropriation  and  $90,620  from  the  food 
production  act)  has  been  transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  an 
actual  increase  of  $172,120.  This  sum  wiU  be  used  for  the  market 
news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  food  production  act  of 
November  21,  1918,  carries  an  additional  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  this  pm-pose  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  amoimt  provided 
in  this  present  bill  thereforere  presents  an  actual  reduction  of 
$327,880  below  the  amount  available  during  1919. 

Market  news  service  on  livestock  and  meats  (p.  80,  line  16). — ^There 
is  an  apparent  increase  m  this  item  of  $47,400,  but,  as  $52,600  ($9,040 
from  the  regular  appropriation  and  $43,560  from  the  food  production 
act)  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  in- 
crease of  $1 00,000.  This  sum  will  be  used,  for  the  market  news  service 
on  live  stock  and  meats.  The  food  production  act  of  November  21, 
1918,  carries  an  additional  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $300,000, 
so  that  the  amount  provided  in  the  present  bill  represents  an  actual 
reduction  of  $200,000  below  the  amount  available  during  1919. 
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Market  news  service  on  dairy  and  'poultry  products  (p.  81,  line  9). — 
This  is  a  new  item,  carrying,  with  transfel-s  to  the  statutory  roll  aggre- 
gating $29,400,  an  appropriation  of  $110,000.  This  sum  will  be  used 
for  the  market  news  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products.  The 
food  production  act  of  November  21,  1918,  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $164,000  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  amount  provided  by  the 
present  bill  represents  an  actual  reduction  of  $54,000  below  the 
amount  available  during  1919. 

Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds  (p.  81,  line  13). — 
This  is  a  new  item,  carrying,  with  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll 
aggregating  $14,880,  an  appropriation  of  $64,880.  This  sum  will  be 
used  for  the  market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds. 
The  food  production  act  of  November  21,  1918,  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  amount  provided  by 
the  pfesent  bill  represents  an  actual  reduction  of  $85,120  below  the 
amount  available  during  1919. 

Food  supply  investigations  (p.  81,  line  17).^-The  word  "produc- 
tion" has  been  omitted. 

Food  products  inspection  service  (p.  81,  line  24). — ^There  is  an  appar- 
ent increase  in  this  item  of  $37,000,  but  as, $12,040  (including  $9,740 
from  the  regular  appropriation  and  $2,300  from  the  food  production 
act)  has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual 
increase  of  $49,040.  The  food  production  act  of  November  21,  1918, 
carries  an  additional  appropriation  of  $51,000  for  the  "market  in- 
spection of  perishable  foods."  This  amount  is  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  food  products  inspection  service  conducted  under  the 
regular '  appropriation.  The  amount  provided  in  the  present  bill, 
therefore,  will  be  $1,960  less  than  the  amount  available  for  this  pur- 
pose during  1919. 

The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  limit 
the  inspections  to  products  entering  into  interstate  commerce.  It 
has  also  been  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "poultry,  but- 
ter, and  hay"  and  the  elimination  of  the  words  "and  other  perishable 
farm  products."  The  effect  of  the  latter  change  is  to  confine  the 
inspections  under  this  paragraph  to  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  but- 
ter, and  hay. 

Rural  cooperation  (p.  82,  line  20). — ^There  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  .this  item  of  $12,500,  but,  as  $2,500  has  been  transferred  to  statu- 
tory roUs,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $10,000.  The  language  of 
the  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  the  elimination  of  the  following 
language:  "in  matters  of  rural  credits  and  of  other  forms  of  coopera- 
tion in  rural  communities." 

State  cooperation  in  marketing  work  (p.  83,  line  3). — There  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $16,250,  but,  as  $960  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $17,210. 
This  sum  will  be  used  for  expanding  the  work  in  States  where  it  is 
now  conducted  and  for  extending  it  to  additional  States. 

Grain  standardization  investigations  (p.  83,  line  8). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $6,700,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roU,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

Enforcement  of  standard  container  act  (p.  83,line  11). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $1,200,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  change. 

ExperiTTientdl  flour  mill. — This  item,  carrying  $50,000,  has  been 
omitted. 
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Administrative  expenses  (p.  83,  line  11). — There  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  this  item  of  $1,000,  but,  as  $3,000  has  been  transferred  to 
the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $4,900.  This  sum 
wiU  provide  for  increased  administrative  expenses  incident  to  the 
enlarged  activities  of  the  bureau. 

ENFOKCEMENT   OF    THE   COTTON   PUTUEES    ACT. 

(P.  83,  line  23.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $18,200,  but,  as$6,800 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase 
of  $25,000.  This  amount  is  needed  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  especially  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton  required  in  the  preparation  of  standar(fe  for 
Sea  Island  and  American-Egyptian  cotton  and  of  types  showing 
length  of  staple. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF   THE    GEAIN   STANDARDS   ACT. 

(P.  84,  line  7.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $142,020.  but,  as  $33,540 
has  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of 
$175,560.  This  sum  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  the  department  to 
conduct  the  work  necessary  to  enforce  the  present  standards  for  wheat 
and  corn  m  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  way,  to  promulgate  stand- 
ards for  rice  and  oats  and  to  enforce  them,  and  to  render  increased 
service  to  the  grain  trade  by  passing  informally  on  the  character  and 

trade  of  grain  not  handlea  under  regular  appeals.  A  proviso  has 
een  Laserted  amending  section  6  of  the  grain  standards  act  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  last  sentence  the  words  "made  after  the  parties  in 
interest  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard." 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE   WAREHOUSE   ACT. 
(P.  84,  line  17.) 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $18,540,  but,  as  $4,160 
has  been  transferred  to  statutory  rolls,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of 
$14,380. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ADMINISTER  OATHS,   EXAMINE  WITNESSES,   ETC. 

(P.  85,  line  1.) 

The  language  of  this  item  has  been  changed  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT. 
STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  85,  line  16.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $2,400,  but  an 
actual  increase  of  $1,200,  as  indicated  in  the  follovidng  table: 

New  place:  1  clerk,  class  1 $1  200 

Actual  increase !!!!"!"    i'  200 
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Ti-ansfer  from  lump  fund  of  this  office,  which  fund  has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

clerk,  class  1,  from  general  expenses $1, 200 

Apparent  increase 2, 400 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

Enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act  (p.  86,  line  8). — There  is  an  appar- 
■ent  increase  in  this  item  of  $300,  but,  as  $1,200  has  been  transferred 
to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $1,500.  This  sum 
is  needed  to  meet  the  iacreased  cost  of  travel  and  of  samples  of 
insecticides  and  fimgicides  collected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
insecticide  act. 

FEDERAL  HOBTICTTLTUBAI,  BOABD. 

STATUTORY    SALARIES. 

(P.  86,  line  16.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $4,800,  but 
no  actual  increase,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

New  places: 

1  clerk -..  $1,980 

5  clerks,  class  1 6, 000 

$7, 980 

Places  dropped: 

1  clerk 1, 080 

6  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 6, 000 

1  clerk 900 

7,980 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  of  this  board,  which  funds  hai^e  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

1  clerk,  from  eradication  of  pink  boUworm $1, 560 

1  clerk,  from  eradication  of  pink  boUworm 1, 440 

1  clerk,  class  1,  from  eradication  of  pink  boUworm 1, 200 

1  messenger  boy,  from  genersil  expenses ■. 600 

Apparent  increase 4, 800 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Enforcement  oftTie  plant-quarantine  act  (p.  87,  line  4). — There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  this  item  of  $600,  but,  as  that  amount  has  been 
"transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  there  is  actually  no  increase. 

Eradication  of  the  potato  wart  (p.  87,  line  12). — ^This  is  a  new  item. 
It  appropriates  $50,000,  to  be  inmiediately  available,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  potato  wart  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  to  provide 
means  for  the  extermination  of  this  pest  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  or  States  con- 
cerned. 

Plant  quarantine  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (p.  87,  line  22). — ^This 
is  a  new  item.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  regulate  the  movement  of  plants  and  plant  products, 
including  nursery  stock,  from  or  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
power  to  -control  injurious  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  within  the 
JDistrict. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PASSENGEE-CAEEYING   VEHICLES. 

(P.  92,  line  18.) 

This  paragraph  carries  no  appropriation.  The  amount  authorized 
to  be  expended  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  increased  by  $12,000.  This  amount  will  be  reqmred  properly 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  vehicles 
now  owned  by  the  department  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  operation  of  new  vehicles  necessary  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  its  activities. 

ERADICATION  OF    FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE  AND   OTHEK  DISEASES  OF 

ANIMALS. 

(P.  93,  line  9.) 

There  is  no  change  in  the  amounts  carried  by  this  paragraph. 
The  language  has  been  amended  so  as  to  continue  the  availa,biEty  of 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  included 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 

PINK  BOLLWOEM   OF   COTTON. 

(P.  94,  line  23.) 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $95,800,  but  as  $4,200 
has  been  transferred  to  Ihe  statutory  roll,  there  is  an  actual  increase 
of  $100,000. 

This  sum  is  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies 
required  in  the  disinfection,  in  specially  constructed  fumigation 
houses  on  the  Texas-Mexican  border,  of  freight,  express,  baggage,  and 
other  materials  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  fees  charged  for  disinfection,  which  will  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  will  fully  cover  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
so  purchased.  The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  make  immediately  -available  the  appropriation  for  this  work. 

LOAN   OR   EXCHANGE   OF   AMERICAN   BISON. 

(P.  96,  line  16.) 

This  is  a  new  item.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
his  discretion,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sup- 
ply any  municipality  or  public  institution  not  more  than  one  American 
bison  from  any  surplus  which  may  exist  in  any  herd  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  department,  and  also  to  loan  or  exchange  animals  with 
other  owners  of  American  bison. 
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MILEAGE   BATE   FOE   MOTOR   VEHICLES. 

(P.  97,  line  1.) 

This  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  not  to  exceed  2i  cents  per  mile  for  a  motor 
cycle  and  7  cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile  when  used  for  necessary 
travel  on  official  business.     The  proviso  has  been  omitted. 

COOPERATION. 

(P.  97,  line  8.) 

This  is  a  new  item.  It  provides  that  hereafter,  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  involving  cooperation  with 
State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers,  indi- 
vidual farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  or  other  local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organ- 
izations, and  individuals  within  the  State,  Territory,  district,  or 
insidar  possession  in  which  such  activities  are  to  be  carried  on, 
moneys  contributed  from  such  outside  sources,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  authorized  activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  shall  be  paid  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  through  State,  county,  or 
municipal  agencies,  or  local  farm  bureaus  or  like  organizations  cooper- 
ating for  the  purpose  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture engaged  in  the  activities  described  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
out  of  funds  contributed  as  provided  therein,  and  the  persons,  cor- 
porations, or  associations  making  such  contributions  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  act  of  March  3,  1917,  and  that  no  official  or  employee  engaged 
in  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  or  the  persons, 
corporations,  or  associations  contributing  to  such  activities  shall  be 
subject  to  the  said  proviso. 
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Committee  on  Ageichltdee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  January  S,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
maii)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen,, 
we  will  take  up  this  morning  the  estimates  and  hear  the  representa- 
tives of  the  department  on  various  items  of  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  members  would  attend 
the  meetings  promptly  at  10.30  in  the  morning,'  because  it  is  the  de- 
sire  of  everybody  to  hasten  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and  get  it 
reported  to  the  House.  And  to  these  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
department  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  wish  thsy  would  correct  their 
notes  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  them  back  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  so  when  we  "come  to  consider  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  we  will  have  the  testimony  before  us.  It  is  my  hope,  if  all  of 
us  will  work  together,  to  be  able  to  complete  this  bill  by  the  latter 
part  of  next  week ;  if  so,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  take  it  up  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  legislative 
bill,  which,  I  understand,  comes  next. 

Summary  of  Estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FLOYD  E.  HARRISON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE- 
SECRETARY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICTJLTURE. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement,, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  committee,, 
which  indicates  just  what  the  estimates  involve  and  the  policy  fol- 
lowed in  preparing  them.  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  if  you  so- 
desire.  " 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  insert  that  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

MEM0BANDT7M. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  as 
submitted  by  the  bureaus,  aggregated  $31,749,866,  an  Increase  of  $3,874,513  over 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  total  amount  approved  by 
the  Secretary  was  $30,308,006,  an  Increase  of  $2,432,653  over  the  fiscal  year 
1919.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $849,960  represents  transfers  from  the  food  pro- 
duction act,  so  that  the  net  actual  increase  is  only  $1,582,693.  The  main  items 
of  increase  are  as  follows : 

Animal  husbandry  investigations $17, 480 

Investigations  of  commercial  fertilizer 125,000 

Fire  suppression  in  the  national  forests 226,568- 
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Forest-products  investigations *25'  ooo 

Silvicultural  investigations 29  280 

Color  investigations f^'  ^^ 

Enforcement  of  tlie  food  and  drugs  act ^"'  JJVJ; 

Investigations  of  rare  chemicals ^ i"'  [JJc 

Control  of  the  European  corp  ^)orer : — loS'mn 

Protection  of  migratory  birds 49  9TO 

Crop  reporting  and  estimating o^'nnn 

Insular  experiment  stations 7 j^'  rVj' 

Home-economics  investigations ^Jr'  J™ 

Farm-machinery  investigations  -'. ^^'  1™ 

Marketing  and  distribution ^n't^ 

Food  products  Inspection  service q;'5o 

State  cooperatiqn  in  marketing  vs^ork 34, 420 

Milling  and  baking  Investigations 35,000 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act 25, 000 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act 175,560 

Administration  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act 20,  600 

Eradication  of  the  pink  bolhvorm  of  cotton 100,000 

The  items  transferred  from  the  food-production  act  are  as  follows : 

Plant-disease  survey  (transferred  to  item  "  Investigations  in  plant 
pathology  "  ) $23, 000 

Sugar-beet  nematode  work  (transferred  to  item  "  Sugar-plant  investiga- 
tions "  ) 10, 000 

Control  of  a  new  sugar-cane  disease  (transferred  to  item  "  Sugar-plant 

investigations  "  ) 20, 000 

Location  of  Irish-potato  seed  stocks  (transferred  to  item  "Horticul- 
tural investigations"  ) 30,000 

Preparation  of  sweet  sirups  (transferred  to  item  "  Sirup  investi- 
gations "  ) 5, 000 

Utilization  of  wool-scouring  wastes  (new  Item  under  Bureau  of 
Chemistry) 9, 000 

Special  marketing  activities  (transferred  to  Item  "  Marketing  and 
distribution"  ) 27,000 

Market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  (transferred  to  item 
"  Market  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables  "  ) 244, 800 

Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats    (transferred  to  item 

"  Market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats  "  ) 170, 000 

Market  news  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry  (new  item 
under  Bureau  of  Markets) 110,000 

Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds  (two  new  items 
under  Bureau  of  Markets  as  follows)  : 

(a)   Market  reports  on  grain,  hay,  and  feeds 53, 160 

(6)   Seed-reporting  service 47,000 

City  market  service  (new  item  under  Bureau  of  Markets) 50,000 

Market  inspection  of  perishable  foods  (transferred  to  item  "  Pood- 
products   inspection    service") 51,000 

Total 849,960 

The  law  requires  that  the  estimates  be  subrpitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  or  before  October  15.  It  was  decided  to  follow  the  plan  adopted 
last  year,  and  to  make  provision  in  the  regular  estimates  only  for  the  normal 
activities  of  the  department  without  special  reference  to  war  conditions.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  also,  after  discussion  between  tlie  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  that  no  changes  in  the  statutoi-y  rolls,  except  those  involved  in 
transfers  from  lump  funds,  would  be  suggested.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
all  recommendations  for  promotions,  new  places,  changes  in  title,  and  the  like 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mental estimtites.  This  was  done,  and  the  supplemental  estimates  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  committee  print.  These  supplemental  estimates  involve  a 
net  increase  of  $259,220.  Of  this  sum,  however,  $184,030  represents  the  amount 
required  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  regarding  minimum  salaries  for 
certain  positions. 

When  the  regular  estimates  were  prepared,  the  United  States  was  actively 
at  war.  It  was  contemplated  at  the  time  that  estimates  to  cover  the  emergency 
appropriations    would    be    submitted    at    a    later    date.      The    slgnlii:^   of    the 
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armistice  and  .the  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  about  a  change  In  the  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  It  would  not  be  in 
the  national  Interest  to  make  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  emergen C.V  work  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Certain  items,  as  I 
have  indicated,  already  have  been  transferred.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
regular  bill.  As  the  Secretary  points  out  In  his  annual  report,  the  Nation  Is 
now  engaged,  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1914,  in  developing  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service,  and,  in  his  opinion,  It  would  be  wise  to  anticipate  the  amount 
that  would  accrue  under  this  measure  by  the  end  of  the  period  1922,  and  to 
make  such  further  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  agents 
of  proven  efficiency  on  the  rolls,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  intensive  work  for 
the  more  speedy  control  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  and  the 
cattle  tick,  and  perhaps  other  Important  lines  of  effort.  The  Secretary  believes 
that  exiJenditures  for  these  activities  are  investments  and  that  it  Is  simply  a 
question  how  rapidly  the  Nation  wishes  the  work  to  proceed.  If  the  finances  of 
the  Nation  permit  it,  he  thinks,  of  course,  that  adequate  provision  should  be 
continued,  and  so  recommends.  Indications  from  every  point  of  the  Union  are 
that  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  department  in  emergency 
directions  have  been  fruitful  and  are  appreciated  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
farmers. 

It  is  not  the  Secretary's  Intention  at  this  time  to  submit  formal  recommenda' 
tions  for  the  continuation  of  the  emergency  activities,  other  than  the  extension 
work  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  farm- 
labor  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Definite  suggestions  regarding  the 
extension  and  farm-labor  work  will  be  placed  before  the  committee  in  a  few 
days.  Chiefs  of  bureaus,  as  they  appear  before  the  committee,  will  be  glad,  of 
course,  to  explain  the  emergency  work  conducted  under  their  direction  and  to 
Indicate  the  results  that  have  been  secured.  The  committee  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether.  In  the  light  of  the  financial  situation  confront- 
ing the  Nation,  the  projects  authorized  by  the  food  production  act  should  be 
continued  next  year,  either  on  their  present  basis  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 

A  summary  of  the  regular  estimates  for  1920  has  been  prepared  and  it  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  if  the  committee  so  desires. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  also  prepared  the  usual  detailed  state- 
ment, which  will  give  the  committee  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  esti- 
mates. It  includes  all  the  changes  suggested  in  the  estimates.  You 
will  recall  that  we  inserted  a  similar  statement  in  the  record  last 
year. 

The  .Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Estimates,  1920,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Appropriations. 


Increase. 


Apparent.      Actual 


Statutory  salaries  (including  new  $90,000  lump-fund  item  for  salaries  of  mechan- 
ical employees) 

Lump-fund  appropriations 


$856,900 
1,875,753 


$259,220 
2,173,433 


Total. 


12,432,653 


12,432,663 


Appropriation,  1919 $27,875,363 

Estimates,  1920,  as  submitted  by  bureaus 31,749,866 

Increase,  1920,  as  submitted  by  bureaus 23, 874, 613 

Estimates,  1920,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 30,308,006 

Increase,  192d,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary . . , » 2, 432, 653 

1  Includes  supplemental  estimates  providing  for  changes  in  the  statutory  rolls. 
3  Includes  $1,584,070  to  be  transferred  from  food  production  acti 
>  Includes  $849,960  to  be  transferred  from  food  production  act. 
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Statement  showing  proposed  changes  in  the  salary  rolls  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 


SUMMARY. 


Number. 

Increase. 

Total. 

Promotions    -                                                                

2,395 
545 

$.312,040 

482,870 

90,000 

743 

+1884,910 
-625,690 

1259,220 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  with  corresponding  reduction: 

320 
207 

1 

355,320 
240,980 

Food  production  act  -                                      

596,280 
1,400 

856,900 

1  Of  this  amount,  $184,030  represents  the  increase  required  to  effect  the  minimum  salary  scale  recom- 
mended in  the  supplemental  estimates  ol  the  department. 

Note. — On  July  1,  1918,  there  was  a  total  of  25,239  employees  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  whom  4,545  were  carried  on  statutory  rolls  and  20,694 
on  lump  funds. 

Note. — In  accordance  with  a  general  understanding  among  the  executive 
departments  no  increases  or  other  changes  were  recommended  in  the  statutory 
rolls  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920,  except  transfers  from  lump-fund  rolls  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  law  requiring  such  transfers,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  lump- 
fund  rolls  were  correspondingly  reduced.  A  number  of  promotions  and  other 
changes  were,  however,  under  consideration  at  that  time  and  were  subse- 
quently submitted  as  a  supplemental  estimate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  date  of  November  25,  1918:  The  supplemental  estimate  of  each  bureau 
will  be  found  immediately  after  the  statutory  roll  of  that  bureau  in  the 
committee  Book  of  Estimates,  and  the  reasons  for  each  change  are  fully  set 
forth. 

In  addition  to  the  promotions  based  solely  on  meritorious  service  a  number 
of  promotions  and  other  changes  affecting  certain  clerical  and  subclerical 
employees  are  recommended  in  order  that  the  salaries  of  such  positions  may 
conform  to  a  minimum  scale,  as  follows: 


Clerks $1,000 

Clerks    (minor) '    900 

Repairmen 1, 000 

Skilled    laborers 1, 000 

Gardeners 1, 000 

Messengers  or  laborers ^_  900 

Messenger   boys 480 

Laboratory  helpers 900 

Watchmen 900 

Firemen ^ 1,  OOO 


Elevator  conductors $840 

Telephone  operators 840 

Repairmen 1.000 

Gardeners 1,  000 

Cabinetmakers  or  carpenters 1,  200 

Electricians i,  200 

Painters 1,200 

Piumbers 1,200 

Blacksmiths i,  200 


Mechanics 1, 200 

This  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  department  to  meet  the  ever 
Increasing  difficulty  of  securing  and  retaining  competent  clerks,  mechanics 
and  subclerical  employees.  The  large  number  of  resignations  in  these  grades 
has  interfered  seriously  with  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  it  Is  highly  urgent  and  necessary  that  the  present  low  salarv  scale 
be  Increased  as  recommended.  =       J' 

PROMOTIONS. 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

1  inspector,  $2,750  to  $3,250 $500 

1  inspector,  $2,250  to  $2,500 250 

1  asBiBtant  chief  clerk  and  captain 
of  the  watch,  $1,800  to  $2,250. .  450 
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Office  of  the  Secretary — Continued. 
1  assistant  in  exhibits,  $2,000  to 
12,400 $400 

1  clerk,  class  4,  to  1  executive 

clerk,  $2,000 200 

16  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 1, 600 

2  clerks,  $840  to  $1,000  each. . . : .  320 

4  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $840 
each,  to  4  skilled  laborers,  at 
$1,000  each 640 

10  messengers  or  laborers,  $840  to 

$900  each 600 

12  assistant  messengers,  laborers, 
or  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each, 
to  12  messengers  or  laborers,  at 

$900  each 2, 160 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  $660  to 

$900 240 

73  watchmen,  $720  to  $900  each. .     13, 140 
14  assistant  messengers,  messenger 
boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each, 
to  14  messengers  or  laborers,  at 

$900  each 4, 200 

8  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at 
$480  each,  to  8  messengers  or 

laborers,  at  $900  each 3, 360 

1  skilled  laborer,  $960  to  $1,080. .  120 
1  skilled  laborer,  $960  to  $1,000. .  40 
1  skilled  laborer,  $840  to  $1,000. .          160 
1  skilled  laborer,  $720,  to  1  watch- 
man, $900 180 

1  skilled  laborer,  $720,  to  1  tele- 
phone operator,  $840 120 

1  janitor,  $900  to  $1,000 100 

1  messenger  or  messenger  boy, 
$360,  to  1  messenger  boy,  $480 . .  120 

Office  of  Farm  Management: 

1  library  assistant,  $900  to  $1,100. .  200 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  $720  to 
$900 : 180 

Weather  Bureau: 

1  chief  clerk,  $2,500  to  $3,000. ...  500 

3  lithographers,  $1,200  to  $1,350 

P3ip  ii  4  ^0 

1  pressman,  $i,26b  to  $i,  350. . ''. . .  150 
6  printers  or  compositors,  $1,080 

to  SI,  200  each 720 

5  printers  or  compositors,  $1,000 

to  $1,200  each 1, 000 

4  folders  and  feeders,  at  $720  each, 

to  4  press  feeders,  at  $840  each . .  480 

3  instrument  makers,   $1,300  to 

to  $1,440  each 420 

.  1   instrument  maker,    $1,260   to 

$1,440 180 

3   skilled    mechanics,    at   $1,200 

each,  to  3  mechanics,  at  $1,320 

each 360 

6  skilled  artisans,  at  $840  each,  to 

6  laborers,  at  $900  each 36© 

1  skilled  mechanic,  $840,  to  1  me- 
chanic, $1,200 360 

5  skilled  mechanics,  at  $1,000 
each,  to  5  mechanics,  at  $1,200 

each 1,  OOO' 


$28, 900 


38a 
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Weather  Bureau — Continued. 

1  engineer,  $1,300  to  $1,500 $200 

1  fireman  and  steamfitter,  $840,  to 

1  mechanic,  $1,200 360 

4  firemen,  $720  to  $1,000  each. ...      1, 120 

1  repairman,  $960  to  $1,200 240 

4  repairmen,  $840  to  $1,000  each.  640 

4  repairmen,  $720  to $1,000  each. .       1, 120 
4  watchmen,  $720  to  $900  each. . .  720 

28  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or 

laborers,   at  $720  each,   to  28 

messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 5,040 

6  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or 

laborers,    at   $660   each,    to    6 

messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 1, 440 

22  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or 

laborers,   at  $600  each,   to  22 

messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 6,600 


Biireau  of  Animal  Industry: 

14  clerks,  $960  to  $1,000  each. ...  560 

52  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 5, 200 

2  laboratory  helpers,  $840  to  $900 
each 120 

1  laboratory  helper,  $720  to  $900.  180 

2  laboratory  helpers,  $600  to  $900 

each 600 

1  carpenter,  $1,140  to  $1,200 60 

2  carpenters,  $1,000  to  $1,200  each         400 
10  skilled  laborers,  $900  to  $1,000 

each 1, 000 

1  painter,  $900  to  $1,200 300 

8  messengers,  skilled  laborers, 
or  laborers,  at  $840  each,  to  8 
messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 480 

1  messenger,  skilled  laborer,  or 
laborer,  $840,  to  1  skilled  la- 
borer, $1,000 160 

3  laborers,  at  $780  each,  to  3  mes- 
sengers or  laborers,  at  $  900  each .  360 

26  messengers,  skilled  laborers,  or 
laborers,  at  $720  each,  to  26 
messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 
each 4, 680 

3  messengers,  skilled  laborers,  or 
laborers,  at  $720  each,  to  3 
skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each.  840 

4  laborers,  $660  to  $900  each 960 

24  laborers,  $600  to  $900  each 7, 200 

12  laborers,  $540  to  $900  each 4, 320 

10  laborers,  $480  to  $900  each 4, 200 

8  messenger  boys,  $360  to  $480 

each 960 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

1  artist,  $1,620  to  $1,800 180 

1  clerk  or  artist,  $1,400  to  $1,600.  200 

1  clerk  or  artist,  $1,200  to  $1,600.  400 

1  laborer,  $780  to  $900 120 

42  messengers  or  laborers,  $720  to 

$900  each 7,560 

4  laboratory  aids,  $840  to  $900 

each 240 


$23, 460 


32, 580 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Contd. 

15  gardeners,  $900  to  $1,000  each.  $1, 500 

19  gardeners,  $780  to  $1,000  each.  4, 180 

1  skilled  laborer,  $960  to  $1,000. .  40 

2  skilled  laborers,  $900  to  $1,000 

each 200 

3  skilled  laborers,  $840  to  $1,000 

each 480 

1  mechanician,  $1,080  to  $1,200. .  120 

1  carpenter,  $900  to  $1,000 300 

1  painter,  $900  to  $1,200 300 

1  teamster,  $840,  to  1  laborer,  $900  60 

1  teamster,  $600,  to  1  laborer,  $900 .  300 

Forest  Service: 

1  chief  of  office  of  accounts  and 

fiscal  agent,  $2,500  to  $2,760. . .  260 
Forest   supervisors  and  assistant 
forest  supervisors — 

1,  $2,800  to  $3,180 380 

1,  $2,700  to  $2,760 60 

5,  $2,400  to  $2,760 1,800 

3,  $2,400  to  $2,640 720 

6,  $2,200  to  $2,640 2,640 

12,  $2,200  to  $2,520 3, 840 

2,  $2,200  to  $2,400 400 

18,  $2,000  to  $2,400 7,200 

31,  $2,000  to  $2,280 8,680 

5,  $1,800  to  $2,280 2,  400 

48,  $1,800  to  $2,040. 11, 520 

2,  $1,700  to  $1,800 200 

20,  $1,600  to  $1,680 1,600 

13,  $1,600  to  $1,620 260 

12,  $1,500  to  $1,620 1,440 

Forest  rangers — 

11,  $1,500  to  $1,620 1,320 

7,  $1,400  to  $1,620 1, 540 

16,  $1,400  to  $1,500 1,  600 

9',  $1,300  to  $1,500 1, 800 

69,  $1,300  to  $1,380 5,520 

6,  $1,200  to  $1,380 1,080 

100,  $1,200  to  $1,320 12, 000 

318,  $1,100  to  $1,200 31, 800 

242,  $1,100  to  $1,140 9,680 

Forest  guards — 

55,     $1,100    to    $1,140    (six 

months'  service) 1, 100 

40,    $1,100   to   $1,140   (three 

months'  service) 400 

Clerks— 

21,  $1,600  to  $1,620 420 

3,  $1,500  to  $1,620 360 

25,  $1,400  to  $1,500 2,500 

7,  $1,300  to  $1,500 1, 400 

2,  $1,300  to  $1,380 160 

38,  $1,200  to  $1,380 6,  840 

45,  $1,200  to  $1,320 5, 400 

25,  $],  100  to  $1,200 2,500 

70,  $1,100  to  $1,140 2,800 

10,  $1,020  to  $1,140 1,200 

44,  $1,020  to  $1,080 2,  640 

16,  $960  to  $1,080 1,920 

14,  $960  to  $1,0?0 840 

31,  $900to$l,020 3,720 

73,  $900to$],000 7,300 

1,  $600  to  $900 300 


$16. 180 
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Forest  Service — Continued. 

Surveyors,  draftsmen,  artists,  pho- 
tographers, map-colorists,  blue- 
printers,  compilers,  or  composi- 
tors— 

],  $2,000  to  $2,040 $40 

4,  $1,600  to  $1,800 800 

6,  $1,600  to  $1,620 ]00 

4,  $1,500  to  $1,620 480 

3,  $1,400  to  $1,500 300 

13,  $1,400  to  $1,440 520 

1,  $1,300  to  $1,440 140 

3,  $1,300  to  $1,320 60 

5,  $1,200  to  $1,320 600 

1,  $1,100  to  $1,200 100 

2,  $1,100  to  $1,140 80 

3,  $], 020  to  $1,140 360 

1,  $1,000  to  $1,140 140 

1,  $1,000  to  $1,020 20 

1,  $960  to  $1,020 60 

7,  $900  to  $1,020 840 

Machinists,  carpenters,  or  elec- 
tricians— 

1,  $1,260  to  $1,500 240 

1,  $1,200  to  $1,320 120 

1,  $1,020  to  $1,200 180 

3,  $1,000  to  $1,200 600 

1,  $960  to  $1,200 240 

liaboratory  aids  or  engineers — 

1,  $1,000  to  $1,200 200 

4,  $900  to  $1,200 1,  200 

1,  $900  to  $1,080 180 

4,  $900  to  $1,020 480 

2,  $800  to  $1,020 440 

Telephone  operators — 

2,  $800  to  $840 480 

Watchmen,  laboratory  helpers, 
packers,  messengers,  or  labor- 
ers— 

1,  $1,000  to  $1,020 20 

2,  $960  to  $1,020 120 

3,  $900  to  $1,020 360 

2,  $840  to  $1,020 360 

2,  $840  to  $960 240 

4,  $840  to  $900 240 

4,  $780  to  $900 480 

6,  $720  to  $900 1,080 

6,  $660  to  $900 1,440 

1,  $600  to  $900 300 

Messenger  boys,  2,  $420  to  $480. . .  120 


Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

1     executive     clerk,     $2,000     to 

$2,280 280 

1  laboratory  helper,  $1,200,  to  1 

laboratory  assistant,  $1,400 200 

1  clerk,  $960  to  $1,000 40 

11  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 1, 100 

9   laboratory   helpers,    messenger 

boys,  or  laborere,  at  $720  each, 
to  9  messengers  or  laborers,  at 
$900  each 1,  620 

2  laboratoiy  helpers,  messenger 
boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each, 
to  2  messengers  or  laborers,  at 

^900  each 600 


$165, 300 
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Bureau  of  Chemistry — Continued. 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each,  to  2 
messengers  or  laborers,  at  1900 

each $120 

1  skilled  laborer,  $840  to  $1,000 .. .  160 

,   $4,120 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

1  chief  clerk,  $2,000  to  $2,500 500 

1  clerk,  class  4,  to  1  editor,  $2,100.  300 

3  laboratory  helpers,  $840  to  $900 

each '. •. .  ISO 

1  messenger,  $840  to  $900 60 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  la- 
borer, $480,  to  1  laborer,  $900. .  420 

2  laborers,    at   $600  each,    to   2 
skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each.  800 

1  laborer,  $600  to  $900 300 

1  laborer,  $300  to  $450 150 

1  charwoman  or  laborer,  $480,  to  1 

laborer,  $900 420 

3, 130 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

1  entomologist,  who  shall  be  chief 

of  bureau,  $4,500  to  $5,000 500 

1  entomological  draftsman,  $1,080 

to  $1,200 120 

4  entomological  preparators,  $840 
to$l,000  each 640 

8  entomological  preparators,  $720 

to$900each 1,440 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  $840  to 

$900 60 

2,76!) 

Bureau  of  Biological  Siu:vey: 

3  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 300 

1  messenger,  $720  to  $900 180 

1  messenger  boy,  $360  to  $480 120 

1  laborer,  $600  to  $900 300 

900 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disburse- 
ments: 

1  messenger,  $720  to  $900 180 

Division  of  Publications: 

2  draftsmen    or    photographers, 
$1,600  to  $1,800  each 400 

2    draftsmen    or    photographers, 

$1,200  to  $1,400  each 400 

1  lantern-slide   colorist,  $840   to 

$900 60 

1  laboratory  aid,  $720  to  $900 180 

1  assistant  in  document  section, 
$1,400,  to  1  assistant,  $1,600. ...  200 

36  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 3,  600 

2  skilled  laborers,  $900  to  $1,000 

eaicli  200 

7  skilled  laborers,  $840  to  $1,666 

each 1, 120 

4  skilled  laborers,  $780  to  $1,000 

each 880 

13  skilled  laborers,  messengers,  or 

messenger  boys,  at  $720  each,  to 

13   skilled   laborers,    at  $1,000 

each. 3,  640 

1  skilled  laborer,  $720  to  $1,000. .  280 

1  folder,  $1,000  to  $1,400 400 

2  messengers,  $840  to  $900  each...  120 
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Division  of  Publications — Continued. 

1  laborer,  $840  to  |900 $60 

2  laborers,  $600  to  1900  each 600 

2  messengers  or  messenger  boys,  at 

$420  each,  to  2  messenger  boys, 

at  $480  each 120 

2  messengers  or  messenger  boys,  at 
$360  each,  to  2  messenger  boys, 
at  $480  each 240 


Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

1  chief  clerk,  $1,800  to  $2,250. ...  450 

1  messenger,  $840,  to  1  messenger 

or  laborer,  $900 60 

3  messengers  or  laborers,  $720  to 

$900  each 540 

1  charwoman,  messenger  boy,  or 

laborer,  $360,  to  1  char\\'oman, 

$480 120 

Library : 

1  librarian,  $2,000  to  $2,500 500 

1  junior  library  assistant,  messen- 
ger, or  messenger  boy,  $720,  to 
1  messenger,  $900 180 

States  Kelations  Service: 

1  chief  clerk,  $2,000  to  $2,400. ...  400 

1  clerk,  $900,  to  1  clerk  or  address- 
ograph  operator,  $^  ,000 100 

5  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 500 

1  clerk  or  lantern-slide  colorist, 
$900,  to  1  clerk,  $1,000 100 

5  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or 
laborers,  at  $720  each,  to  5  mes- 
sengers or  laborers,  at  $900  each.  900 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or 
laborer,  $480,  to  1  messenger  or 
laborer,  $900 420 

1  skilled  laborer,  $900  to  $1,000. .  100 

Bureau  of  Public  Boads: 

1  director,  who  shall  be  a  scientist, 
and  have  charge  of  all  scientific 
and  technical  work,  $4,500  to 

$5,000 500 

1    clerk    or    draftsman,    $900   to 

$1,000 100 

1  clerk,  $1,100  to  $1,140 40 

4  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 400 

1  messenger,  laborer,  or  laboratory 
helper,  $840  to  $900 60 

1  messenger  or  laborer,   $840  to 

$900 60 

2  messengers,  laborers,  or  labora- 
tory helpers,  $720  to  $900  each.  360 

2  messengers  or  laborers,  $660  to 
$900  each 480 

2  messengers,  laborers,  or  labora- 
tory helpers,  $720  to  $900  each..   -       360 

2  messengers  or  laborers,  $660  to 
$900  each 480 

4  messengers,  laborers,  or  messen- 
ger boys,  at  $600  each,  to  4  mes- 
sengers or  laborers,  at  $900  each .      1, 200 

1  fireman,  $720  to  $1,000 280 


$12, 500 


1,170 


680 


2,520 


3,480 
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Riireau  of  Markets: 

1  chief  of  bureau,  $4,500  to  $5,000.  $500 

2  (;lerka,  $960  to  $1,000  each 80 

24  clerks,  $900  to  $1,000  each 2, 400 

3  clerks,  $840  to  $1 ,000  each 480 

2  clerks,  $720  to  $1,000  each 560 

1  laboratory  aid,  $840  to  $900 60 

1  laboratory  aid,  $720  to  $900 180 

1  map  tracer,  $720  to  $900 180 

1  map  tracer,  $600  to  $900 300 

2  skilled  laborers,  $900  to  $1,000 

each 200 

2   laborers,    at   $840   each,    to   2 

skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each. .  320 

1  laborer,  $840,  to  1  messenger  or 
laborer,  $900 6U 

2  laborers,  at  $720  each,  to  2 
skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each. .  560 

4  laborers,  at  $720  each,  to  4  mes- 
sengers or  laborers,  at  $900  each .  720 

1  laborer,  $660,  to  1  skilled  la- 
borer, $1,000 340 

3  laborers,  at  $660  each,  to  3  mes- 
sengers or  laborers,  at  $900  each .  720 

1  messenger,  $720,  to  1  messenger 

or  laborer,  $900 180 

1  messenger  boy  or  laborer,  $600, 

to  1  skilled  laborer,  $1^000 400 

5  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at 
$600  each,  to  5  messengers  or 
laborers,  at  $900  each 1, 500 

2  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at 
$540  each,  to  2  messengers  or  la- 
borers, at  $900  each 720 

3  messenger  boys,   $420  to  $480 

each 180 

1  messenger  boy,  $360  to  $480 120 

1  messenger  boy,  $300  to  $480 180 

— $10,940 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act: 

1   executive  assistant,   $2,000  to  280 

$2,280 280 

J.  clerk,  class  1,  to  1  clerk,  class  2..  200 

1  clerk,  $1,140,  to  1  insecticide 

and  fungicide  inspector,  $1,400.  260 

2  insecticide  ajid  fimgicide  in- 
spectors, $1,600  to  $1,800  each.  400 

1  laboratory  helper,  $840  to  $1,000.  160 

1  laboratory  helper,  $720  to  $900.  180 

1  laboratory  helper,  $600  to  $900.  300 

1  unskilled  laborer,  $600,  to  1  la- 
borer, $900 300 

1  unskilled  laborer,  $480,  to  1  la- 
borer, $900...'. 420 

1  messenger  boy,  $360  to  $480. . .  120 

2, 620 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

2  messenger  boys,$360  to  $480  each -240 

Total  for  promotions $312, 040 

NEW  PLACES. 

OflBce  of  the  Secretary: 

1  attorney $3, 500 

1  attorney 3, 250 

6  attorneys,  at  $2,500  each 15,000 

$21,750 
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Office  of  Farm  Management: 

2clerks,  class  2 $2,800 

4  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 4,400 

17  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 17, 000 

1  draftsman 1, 100 

$25,300 

Weather  Bureau: 

2clerk8,  class  4 3,600 

1  clerk,  classS 1,600 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

5  clerks,  class  1 6,000 

12, 600 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

14  messengers  of  laborers,  at  $900 

each 12,  600 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

I  seed  warehouseman 1,  000 

II  clerks,  at  $1,500  each 16,500 

16clerks,  class  2 22,400 

8  clerks,  class  1 9,600 

9  laboratory  aids,  at  $900  each. ...  8, 100 
1  map  tracer  or  laboratory  aid .  .  .  900 
52  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 46,  800 

1  blacksmith 1,  200 

16  messenger  boys  or  charwomen, 

at  $480  each 7,  680 

114,180 

Forest  Service: 

162  forest  guards,  at  $1,140  each 
(three  months'  service) 46, 170 

15  watchmen,  laboratory  helpers, 
packers,  messengers,  or  laborers, 

at  $900  each 13,500 

■      59,  670 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

15  laboratory  helpers,  at  $900  each .     13,  500 

4  mechanics,  at  $1,200  each 4,  800 

38  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 34,  200 

52, 500 

Bureau  of  Entomology : 

2  executive  clerks,  at  $1,980  each.      3,  960 

3  clerks,  class  2 4,  200 

5  clerks,  class  1 6,000 

5  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $900 

each 4,  500 

18, 660 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

1  clerk 1,  560 

Division  of  Accounts  and   Disburse- 
ments : 

2  clerks,  class  1 2,400 

Division  of  Publications: 

1  chief  editor 2,  750 

1  superintendent  of  distribution. .  2,  500 

3  clerks,  class  3 4,  800 

3  clerks,  class  2 4,  200 

8  clerks,  class  1 9,  600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 7, 000 

5   machine   operators,   at   $1,200 

each 6,  000 

5  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each. .  5, 000 
1  laborer 900 

42, 750 
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.Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

5  clerks,  class  4 $9,  000 

5  clerks,  class  3 8,000 

3  clerks,  class  2 4,  200 

16  clerks,  class  1 19,  200 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 7, 000 

1  messenger  boy 660 

$48,060 

"Library: 

1  assistant  librarian 2, 000 

3  library  assistants,  at  $1,800  each.  5, 400 

4  library  assistants,  at  $1,440  each .  5,  760 
3  library  assistants,  at  $1,320  each .  3,960 
3  clerks,  class  1 3,600 

—      20,  720 

^States  Relations  Service: 

12  clerks,  class  2 16,800 

2  clerks,  class  1 2,400 

3  messengers  or  laborersj  at  $900 

each 2,  700 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each. . '.      1, 440 

23, 340 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

8  clerks,  class  2 11, 200 

4  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,600 

each 6, 400 

17, 600 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act: 

1  clerk,  class  1 1,200 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

5  clerks,  class  1 6, 000 

1  clerk.... 1,980 

7, 980 

Total,  new  places $482,870 

LUMP-FUND   APPROPRIATION   FOR   SALARIES. 

•Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Lump-fund  appropriation  for  salaries  of 

employees  of  the  mechanical  shops 90, 000 

$884, 910 

PLACES  DROPPED. 

■Office  of  the  Secretary: 

6  law  clerks,  at  $2,250  each $13,  500 

2  law  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 3,200 

1  mechanical  superintendent 2,  500 

1  mechanical  assistant 1,  800 

1  mechanical  assistant 1, 400 

1  mechanical  assistant 1,  380 

1  engineer 1, 400 

1  electrical  engineer  and  draftsman 1, 200 

2  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,200  each .' .        2, 400 

2  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,000  each. 2, 000 

1  fireman. 840 

8  firemen,  at  $720  each 5,  760 

1  chief  elevator  conductor 840 

16  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each 11, 520 

3  elevator  conductors,  at  $600  each 1, 800 

1  superintendent  of  shops ; 1, 400 

1  cabinet-shop  foreman 1,  200 

5  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at  $1,200 

each 6,  000 

3  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at  $1,100 
each 3,  300 
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Office  of  the  Secretary— Continued: 

9  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at  $1,020 

each ^^i  1^" 

3  cabinetmakers    or  carpenters,   at    $900 

each 2,700 

1  instrument  maker 1)  200 

].  electrician '  1>  l"" 

2  electrical  wiremen,  at  $1,100  each 2, 200 

1  electrical  wireman !>  000 

1  electrical  wireman 900 

1  electrician's  helper 840 

3  electrician's  helpers,  at  $720  each 2, 160 

1  painter li  020 

1  painter 1. 000 

5  painters,  at  $900  each 4, 500 

5  plumbers  or  steamfitters,  at  $1,020  each.  5, 100 

2  plumber's  helpers,  at  $840  each 1, 680 

2  plumber's  helpers,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

1  blacksmith 900 

1  elevator  machinist 900 

1  tinner  or  sheet-metal  worker 1, 100 

1  tinner's  helper 720 

4  mechanics,  at  $1,200  each 4,  800 

1  mechanic 1, 000 

1  skilled  laborer 900 


Office  of  Farm  Management: 

4  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 4, 320 

18clerks,  at$900each 16,200 

6  clerks  or  map  tracers,  at  $840  each 5, 040 

Weather  Bureau: 

lOclerks,  at$900each 9,000 

1  skilled  mechanic 720 

2  repairmen,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

20  laborers,  at  $540  each 10,  800 

20  laborers,  at  $480  each 9,600 

1  assistant  in  live-stock  investigations 1, 600 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

43  clerks,  at  $900  each 38,700 

I  clerk  or  draftsman 900 

II  clerks,  at  $840  each 9,240 

1  seed  warehouseman 840 

7  laboratory  aids,  at  $720  each 5, 040 

1  laboratory  apprentice 720 

1  map  tracer 600 

1  blacksmith 900 

16  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each 5, 760 

1  photographer 840 

6  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

at  $660  each 3, 960 

16  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

at  $600  each 9,  600 

21  laborers,  at  $540  each 11,340 

4  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  bovs, 

at  $480  each ."..  1,920 

5  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each. .  2, 100 

Forest  Service: 

2  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,700  each .  3, 400 
19   deputy   forest  supervisors,    at  $1,500 

each 28, 500 

18  deputy  forest  supervisors,   at   $1,400 

each 25,  200 


$109, 78': 


25, 560 


11, 160 


22,000 


92,460 
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Forest  Service — Continued. 

70  forest  rangers,  at  $1,100  each $77, 000 

45  forest  guards,  at  $1,100  each  (for  six 

months'  service) 24, 750 

ISclerks,  at  $900  each 16,200 

2  clerks,  at  $840  each 1,680 

6  draftsmen  or  map  colorists,  at  $900  each. .  5, 400 

1  lithographer's  helper 780 

1  hlue-printer 720 

3  messenger  hoys  or  laborers,  at  $600  each . .  1, 800 
1  messenger  boy  or  laborer 540 

1  messenger  boy  or  laborer 420 

13  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $360  each .  4,  680 

$191, 070 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

7  laboratory  helpers,  at  $840  each 5,  880 

2  laboratory  helpers,  at  $780  each 1, 560 

14  laboratory  helpers,  messenger  boys,  or 
laborers,  at  $720  each '  10,080 

22  laboratory  helpers,  messenger  boys,  or 

laborers,  at  $600  each 13,  200 

1  mechanic 1, 020 

1  mechanic 1, 000 

1  mechanic 960 

1  mechanic 900 

3  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $480  each . .  1, 440 

3  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $420  each. .  1, 260 

2  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $360  each . .  720 

38, 020 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

2  clerks,  class  3 3,200 

5  clerks,  at  $900  each 4,500 

2  clerks,  at  $840  each 1, 680 

4  foremen,  at  $1,080  each 4, 320 

7  entomological  preparators,  at  $600  each. .  4,200 

3  messengers  or  laborers,  at  $720  each 2, 160 

1  messenger  boy 360 

1  mechanic 1,080 

1  mechanic 900 

1  mechanic 840 

1  gardener 600 

1  laborer 600 

1  laborer 540 

1  laborer 480 

1  laborer 420 

25, 880 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

1  clerk 840 

1  clerk 720 

1, 560 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements: 

3  clerks,  at  $900  each 2,700 

Division  of  Publications: 

21  clerks,  at  $840  each $17,640 

1  assistant  photographer 900 

18, 540 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

1  clerk ; 1,300 

24clerks,  at  $900  each 21,600 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each 1,  680 

—^ 24, 580 

Library: 

3  clerks,,at  $1,020  each 3, 060 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

6  clerks,  at  $900  each 5,400 

Iclerk 840 

13, 300 
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States  Relations  Service: 

20clerkB,  at  $900  each $18,000 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer . . .  360 
3  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

at  $300  each 900 

3  clerks,  at  $840  each 2,520 

2  clerks,  at  $720  each 1,440 

$23, 220 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

6  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,080  each 6, 480 

1  telegraph,  operator 1, 020 

6  laboratory  aids,  at  $720  each 4, 320 

1  telephone  operator 600 

I  map  tracer 480 

II  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each 4,  620 

1  messenger  boy 360 

17, 880 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

1  clerk 1,080 

6  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 6, 000 

1  clerk 900 

Total,  places  dropped '. . . .  $625,  690 

Actual  increase $259, 220^ 

TRANSFERS    FROM  LUMP   FUNDS    TO    STATUTORY  ROLLS    WITH  CORRESPONDING   REDUC- 
TION  IN   THE   LUMP-FUND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)     AGEICULTTJEAL  ACT. 

OflSce  of  Farm  Management: 

2  clerks,  class  1 $2, 400 

1  draftsman 1, 100 

$3, 500 

Weather  Bureau: 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

1  skilled  mechanic ..'. 1, 300 

1  repairman 960 

10  laborers,  at  $720  each 7, 200 

2  laborers,  at  $600  each 1, 200 

14, 660 

Bureau  of  iAnimal  Industry: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry^ 

1  executive  clerk $2,000 

1  clerk,  class  4 1, 800 

1  clerk 1, 500 

8  clerks,  class  2 11, 200 

27  clerks,  class  1 32, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 3, 300 

5  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 5, 400 

1  clerk 1, 020 

12  clerks,  at  $960  each 11, 520 

1  laboratory  mechanician ...  1, 440 

1  skilled  laborer 1, 000 

1  skilled  laborer 900 

1  laborer 900 

5  laborers,  at  $720  each 3, 600 

2  charwomen,  at  $480  each . .  960 

78, 940 

To  statutory  roll  of  OiHce  of  the 

Secretary — 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 2, 200 

1  clerk 900 

1  assistant  engineer 1,200 

1  messenger  boy 600 

4, 900 

83,840 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

1  executive  clerk $1,  980 

2  clerks,  class  4 3,600 

2  clerks,  class  3 3, 200 

1  clerk 1,500 

2  clerics,  class  2 2,  800 

3  clerks,  at  $1,320  each 3, 960 

15  clerks,  class  1 18,000 

1  draftsman 1,  200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 2, 200 

3  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 3, 240 

5  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 5, 000 

1  laborer 720 

1  artist 900 

1  skilled  laborer 1, 100 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 1, 920 

1  charwoman 240 

$51,560- 

Forest  Service: 

1  surveyor 1,  800 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

1  administrative  assistant 2,  500 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,  600 

9  clerks,  class  1 10,800 

2  multigraph  operators,  at  $1,000 

each 2, 000 

1  mechanic 1, 000 

4  charwomen,  at  $240  each 960 

18, 860^ 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology— 

1  clerk,  class  3 $1,600 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

3  clerks,  class  1 3,  600 

1  insect  delineator 1,  600 

2  insect  delineators,  at  $1,400 

each 2,800 

1  photographer 1, 200 

1  laborer 1, 080 

13,280 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary — 

1  watchman 720 

14,000 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

To   statutory   roll   of   Bureau   of 
Biological  Survey — 
1  clerk,  class2 $1,400 

4  clerks,  class  l!, 4,800 

Iclerk 1,100 

7, 300 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary — 

1  laborer 480 

7, 780- 

States  Relations  Service: 

1  clerk  or  chief  accountant 2, 400 

Iclerk 1,980 

3  clerks,  class  3 4,800 

1  clerk,  claBs2 1,400 

2clerks,  at  $1,320  each 2,640 

5  clerks,  class  1 ,  6, 000 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 2, 200 

2  laborers,  at  $720  each 1,440 

22,860n 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

1  instrument  maker 1, 800 

1  clerk,  class  4 1,800 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads — Continued. 

1  clerk $1, 100 

1  mechanic 1, 500 

21aborers,  at|900each 1,800 

1  laborer 600 

1  charwoman 240 

$S,  840 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

To  statutory  roll   of  Bureau   of 
Markets — 

1  administrative  assistant $3,000 

2  executive  clerks,  at  $2,000 ' 

each 4, 000 

Iclerk 2,000 

1  executive  assistant 1, 980 

4  clerks,  class  4 7, 200 

Iclerk 1,740 

3  clerks,  class  3 4,800 

6  clerks,  class  2 8, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,320  each 3,960 

28  clerks,  classl 33,600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 7,i700 

9  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 9, 000 

Iclerk 1,080 

Iclerk 960 

1  superintendent  of  telegraph  2, 000 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 600- 

7  telegraph  operators,  at$l,400 

each 9, 800 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 320 

1  telephone  operator 900 

1  draftsman.... 1,400 

1  draftsman 1,200 

2  chauffeurs,  at  $900  each 1, 800 

1  laborer 840 

1  laborer 720 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each  1,080 

1  laborer 600 

1  messenger  boy 480 

1  messenger  boy 480 

1  charwoman 480 

4  charwomen,  at  $300  each ...  1, 200 

1  charwoman 240 

115,560 

To  statutory  roll  of  OflSce  of  the 
Secretary: 

2  clerks,  class  2 2, 800 

1  electrical  wireman 1,100 

3  watchmen,  at  $720  each 2, 160 

6, 060 

121  620 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act:  ' 

1  clerk,  class  1 j  200 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

Iclerk 1  560 

Iclerk I  44Q 

1  clerk,  class  1 1*200 

1  messenger  boy ,[  '  ggg 

— 4,800 

Total,  agricultural  act $355  320 

X,  i  vi       i  T      ,  C')  ^"O"  FKODUCTION  ACT. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

From  plant-disease  survey — 

1  clerk,  class  2 jl  400 

1  clerk,  class  1 1200 

Iclerk lIlOO 

$3, 700 
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Bureau  of  Markets: 

From  market  news  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables— 

2  clerks,  class  2 $2,  800 

15  clerks,  class  1 18,000 

10  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 11, 000 

7  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 7,  560 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 7, 000 

30  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each.  42, 000 

1  telegraph  operator 1,  320 

1  telegraph  operator.- 1, 300 

7  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,200  each. .  8,  400 

2  multigraph  operators,  at  $1,200  each  2, 400 

1  machine  operator 1, 200 

1  machine  operator 1, 100 

1  chauffeur 900 

2  laborers,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

1  laborer 600 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each. 1,  620 

From  market  news  service  on  live  stock 

and  meats — 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,  600 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

I  clerk 1,320 

11  clerks,  class  1 13,200 

II  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 12, 100 

6  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 5, 000 

16  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each.  22, 400 

3  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,200  each. .  3, 600 

1  telephone  operator 900 

1  telephone  operator 840 

1  machine  operator 1, 100 

1  laborer 840  , 

1  messenger 720 

1  laborer : 600 

1  messenger  boy 540 

From    market   news    service   on   butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry — 

7  clerks,  class  1 8, 400 

8  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 8, 800 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

3  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,400  each. .  4,  200 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 200 

1  machine  operator... 1,200 

1  machine  operator 1, 000 

1  laborer 600 

From  market  news  service  on  grain,  hay, 

feeds,  and  seeds — 

10  clerks,  class  1 12,000 

6  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 6, 600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 2, 160 

1  laborer y 720 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each 2, 160 

From    market    inspection    of    perishable 

foods — 

1  clerk,  class  1 1,200 

1  clerk 1,100 

From  city  market  service — 

Iclerk 1,320 

3  clerks,  class  1 3,600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100  each 2,  200 

$237, 260 

Total,  food  production  act $240, 960 

$596, 280 

106119—19 4 
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TBANSFEK   FEOM   LUMP  FUND   TO    STATUTOBY   BOLL    WITHOUT    OOBEESPONDING   EBaJUC- 
TION  IN  LUMP-FUND  APPEOPEIATION. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

From  extra  labor  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary — 

1  mechanical  assistant *-^'  ^^O 

Apparent  increase 856,  900 

TEANSFEES    BETWEEN    STATUTOET    EOLLS    OF    DIFFEEENT    BEANCHES    OF    THE    DEPABT- 

MENT. 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

To  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  1  clerk,  class  2 $1,400 

To  Division  of  Publications,  1  clerk,  class  2 1400 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Office  of  the  Secretary : 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each 1, 800 

1   instrument   maker : 1>  200 

1   skilled   laborer , 900 

3,900 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  clerk 900 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  Office  of  the  Secretary : 

1  clerk,  class  3___ 1,600 

1  clerk 900 

2,500 

Division  of  Publications,  to  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  clerk,  class  1 1, 200 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  toOfflce  of  the  Secretary,  1  charwoman 360 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  skilled  laborer 720 

Bureau  of  Markets,  to  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  mechanical  assistant—    1, 380 

CHANGES    IN    TITLE. 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

1  law  clerk,  $3,250,  to  1  attorney,  $3,250. 

2  law  clerks,  at  $3,000  each,  to  2  attorneys,  at  $3,000  each. 
2  law  clerks,  at  $2,750  each,  to  2  attorneys,  at  $2,750  each. 

4  law  clerks,  at  $2,500  eacli,  to  4  attorneys,  at  $2,500  each. 

2  law  clerks,  at  $2,250  each,.to  2  attorneys,  at  $2,250  each. 
1  law  clerk,  $2,200,  to  1  attorney,  $2,200. 

5  law  clerks,  at  $2,000  each,  to  5  attorneys,  at  $2,000  each. 
1  skilled  laborer,  $840,  to  1  telephone  operator,  $840. 

8  assistant  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  8  mes 

senger  boys,  at  $600  each. 
16  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  to  16  messenger  boys,  at  $480 

each. 
Office  of  Farm  Management : 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer,  $660,  to  1  messenger  boy,  $660. 

3  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  3  messengei 
boys,  at  $480  each. 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer,  $480,  to  1  charwoman,  $480. 
Weather  Bureau : 

I  skilled  mechanic,  $1,300,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,300. 

II  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  11  messenger 
boys,  at  $600  each. 

99  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  99  messenger 
boys,  at  $480  each. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry : 

1  editor  and  compiler,  $2,250,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $2,250. 
1  laboratory  helper,  $480,  to  1  charwoman,  $480. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry : 

1  seed  warehouseman,  $1,400,  to  1  clerk,  class  2. 

5  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $660  each,  to  5  messenger 
boys,  at  $660  each. 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — Continued. 

14  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  14  messenger 
boys,  at  $600  each. 

31  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  to  31  messenger 

boys,  at  $480  each. 
4  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  to  4  charwomen,  at 

$480  each. 

4  laborers  or  charwomen,  at  $480  each,  to  4  charwomen,  at  $480  each. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

1  laboratory  helper,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer,  $720,  to  1  messenger  boy, 
$720. 

2  laboratory  helpers,  messenger  boy,  or  laborers,  at  $660  each,  to  2  mes- 
senger boys,,  at  $660  each. 

10  laboratory  helpers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  10  mes- 
senger boys,  at  $600  each. 

3  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $540  each,  to  3  messenger  boys,  at  $540 
each. 

10  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  10  messenger  boys  or  char- 
women, at  $480  each. 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

2  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  2  messenger 
boys,  at  $480  each. 
Bureau  of  Entomology: 

1  chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant,  $2,250,  to  1  chie;C  clerk,  $2,250. 

1  administrative  assistant,  $2,250,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $2,250. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

2  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  2  messenger 
boys,  at  $480  each. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements : 

1  messenger,  or  messenger  boy,  $600,  to  1  messenger  boy,  $600. 
Division  of  Publications : 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  document  section,  $2,000,  to  1  assistant,  $2,000. 

1  assistant  in  document  section,  $1,800,  to  1  assistant,  $1,800. 

1  draftsman  or  photographer,  $1,200,  to  1  laboratory  aid,  $1,200. 

7  skilled  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each,  to  7  mes- 
senger boys,  at  $720  each. 

3  messengers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $600  each,  to  3  messenger  boys,  at 
$600  each. 

2  messengers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  to  2  messenger  boys,  at 
$480  each. 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

2  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $660  each,  to  2  messenger 
boys,  at  $660  each. 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer,  $480,  to  1  messenger  boy,  $480. 

1  charwoman,  messenger,  or  laborer,  $540,  to  1  charwoman,  $540. 
Library : 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy,  or  laborer,  $480,  to  1  messenger  boy,  $480. 
States  Relations  Service : 

1  financial  clerk,  $2-,000,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $2,000. 

5  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  5  messenger 
boys  or  charwomen,  at  $600  each. 

15  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  15  messenger 
boys  or  charwomen,  at  $480  each. 

4  laborers  or  charwomen,  at  $480  each,  to  4  charwomen,  at  $480  each. 

11  laboi'ers  or  charwomen,  at  $240  each,  to  11  charwomen,  at  $240  each. 
Bureau  of  Public  Eoads :       '  , 

1  model  maker,  $1,800,  to  1  model  maker  or  clerk,  $1,800. 

1  draftsman,  $1,320,  to  1  draftsmen  or  clerk,  $1,320. 

1  mechanician,  $1,680,  to  1  mechanician  or  clerk,  $1,680. 

1  lantern-slide  colorist,  $1,320,  to  1  lantern-slide  colorist  or  clerk,  $1,320. 

1  mechanic.  $1,200,  to  1  mechanic  or  skilled  laborer,  $1,200. 

1  skilled  laborer,  $1,200,  to  1  skilled  laborer  or  clerk,  $1,200. 

2  laborers,  at  $900  each,  to  2  messengers,  laborers,  or  laboratory  helpers, 
at  $900  each. 

1  mechanic,  $1  500,  to  1  mechanic  or  clerk,  $1,500. 

3  messengers,  laborers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $600  each,  to  8  messenger  boys, 
atJ  $600  each. 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads— Continued.  ^coaonror  k 

8  laborers,  messenger  boys,  or  charwomen,  at  $480  each,  to  8  mesheuger  ^j 
boys,  nt  .f480  each. 

Bureau  of  Markets:  «„„,„         ^  *,-„„  „iq,.i, 

1  clerk  in  charge  of  supplies  and  accounts,  $2,250,  to  1  executive  clerk. 

$2,250. 
1  clerk,  $2,000,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $2,000. 
1  executive  assistant,  $1,980,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $1,980 
1  administrative  assistant.  $1,980,  to  1  executive  clerk,  $1,980 
5  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $600  each,  to  5  messenger  boys,  at  $600 

6£lCh 

10  messengers,  at  $540  each,  to  10  messenger  boys,  at  $540  each. 

5  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $540  each,  to  5  messenger  boys,  at  $540 

each.  „^  ._  i 

21  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  21  messenger  boys,  at 

each. 

1  messenger,  $480.  to  1  messen.aer  boy,  $480. 
Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act: 

2  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $480  each,  to  2  messenger  boys,  at 
each. 

Nf:w    LANGUAGE — omCE   OF    THE    SECBETAEY. 

(a)  After  the  item  "Two  law  clerks,  at  $1,600  each,"  the  following  new 
language  has  been  added : 

"Provided,  That  hereafter  the  position  of  attorney  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  competitive  classified  civil  service,  any- 
thing in  the  lnw  or  in  the  civil-service  rules  and  regulations  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstandins,  and  the  law  clerks  now  in  said  department  who  may  be  appointed 
or  promoted  to  said  positions  of  attorney  shall  retain  all  the  rights  of  competi- 
tive employees,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  detail  said  attorneys  for 
service  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  preserve  the  classified  civil-service  status  of 
the  positions  of  attorney  and  of  the  persons  who  may  be  appointed  or  promoted 
to  those  positions.  Without  such  a  proviso,  the  attorneyships  would  fall  within 
the  exception  in  the  civil-service  rules  and  could  be  filled  without  compliance 
with  the  civil-service  rules  applicable  to  positions  in  the  competitive  classified 
civil  service. 

(b)  The  following  new  language  has  been  inserted  after  the  item  "Fifteen 
charwomen,  at  $240  each  "  : 

"  For  salaries  and  compensation  of  necessary  employees  in  the  mechanical 
shops  and  power  plant  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $90,000:  Provided, 
That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  by  transfer  settlement  through 
the  Treasury,  reimburse  any  appropriation  made  for  the  salaries  and  compen- 
sation of  employees  in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the  department  from  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  bureau,  office,  or  division  for  which  any  work  in  said 
shops  is  performed,  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  at  the  actual  cost  of  such 
work  for  supervision  and  labor." 

The  entire  mechanical-shop  force  of  the  department  has  been  underpaid  for 
some  years.  All  places  on  the  shop  roll  are  statutory,  and  promotions  have  been 
comparatively  infrequent. 

The  present  roll  does  not  afford  sufficient  flexibility  in  filling  vacancies  with 
the  class  of  employees  most  needed  at  a  given  time. 

The  rates  of  pay  also  are  lower  than  those  obtainable  under  commercial  em- 
ployment and  are  not  up  to  the  standard  in  other  branches  of  the  Government 
On  this  account  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtairi  the  high-gi-ade  service  which 
the  special  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  demands.  A  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation for  the  salaries  and  lonipensation  of  the  mechanical  employees 
would  overcome  these  difRculties,  salary  adjustments  could  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  the  varying  labor  conditions,  and  a  contented  and  efficient  work- 
ing force  could  always  be  secured.  The  creation  of  this  now  lump  fund  of 
$90,000  contemplates  the  elimination  of  the  present  statutory  places  occupied 
by  the  employees  of  the  mechanical  shops,  which  now  ag,gregate  $93,080.  The 
apparent  saving  by  such  a  change  would  be  $3,080.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  plan 
proposes  that  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  of  the  department  for 
whom  mechanical  work  is  done  shall  be  required,  to  make  reimbursement  from 
their  lump-sum  appropriations  for  all  services  performed  by  the  mechanical 
shops,  the  actual  result  would  be  that  the  cost  of  all  the  mechanical  work  of 
the  department  except  that  performed  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  would 
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ultimately  be  met  from  the  lump-fund  appropriations  of  such  bureaus,  offices, 
and  divisions  through  the  transfer  settlement  provided  for  under  this  new 
arrangement.    The  actual  saving,  therefore,  would  be  considerable. 

Statement  showing  proposed  changes  in  lump-fund  appropria lions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

SUMMARY. 


Items. 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Extra  labor  and  emergency  employments 

Office  of  Farm  Management: 

Farm-management  investigations 

Weather  Bureau: 

Expenses  outside  of  Washington '. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  aerological  stations. . 

Repair  of  cable  and  telegraph  lines 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 

Inspection  and  quarantine 

Tuberculosis  investigation  and  eradication 

Tick  eradication 

Dairy  investigations , 

Animal  husbandry  investigations.' 

Hog-cholera  investigation  and  eradication 

Dourine  investigation  and  eradication 

Meat  inspection 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Investigations  in  plant  pathology 

Eradication  of  citrus  canter 

Investigations  in  forest  pathology ", 

Eradication  of  white-pine  blister  rust 

Soil-bacteriology  and  plant-nutrition  investigations 

Soil-fertility  investigations 

Crop-acclimatization  and  fiiier-plant  investigations 

Cereal  investigations 

Sugar-plant  investigations 

Investigations  in  economic  and-systematic  botany 

Dry-lEoid  agriculture  investigations 

Pomologlcal  investigations 

Horticultural  investigations 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 

Purchase  and  'distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds,  and 
forage-crop  investigations : 

Investie;atijns  of  commercial  fertilizers  (new  1 

Administrative  expenses 

Pui'chase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 

Forest  Service: 

National  forests 

Land  classification  and  entry  surveys  ^ 

Forest-products  investigations 

SilvicuTtural  investigations i 

Beconnoissance  of  forest  resources 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Poultiy  and  egg  investigations 

1       Fish  investigations 

Color  investigations 

Sirup  investigations 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 

Investigations  of  rare  chemicals  (new) 

Utilizatiun  of  wool-scorning  waste 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Investigations  of  fertilizer  resources 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

Beciduous-fruit.insect  investigations 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations 

Southern  field-crop  insect  investigations 

Forest  insect  investigations 

Truck-crop  and  stored-product  insect  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations 

Economic  investigations  (food  habits  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals^ etc.) 

Biological  investigations 

Protection  of  migratory  birds 


Increase. 


Apparent. 


S8,000 


17,960 


19,300 


30,000 


27,800 


125,000 


266,074 


35,000 
25,000 


10,000 
6,000 

29,280 
5,000 

31,140 

10,000 
9,000 

18,660 

2,400 
26,000 


U25,000 


Actual. 


89,400 


18,920 


17,480 


123,000 


130,000 


130,000 


125,000 


266,074 


35,000 
25,000 


1:0,000 
6,000 
29,280 
15,000 
50,000 
10,000 
'9,000 

18,660 

5,000 
25,000 


U25,000 


Decrease. 


Ap- 
parent. 


$3,500 


13,700 
25,000 


8,020 
14,020 


8,820 

9,-000 

27, 720 


63,680 
1,320 
9,720 
240 
1,200 
3,100 
9,000 


Actual. 


900 
1,000 
2,080 


8,740 
3,400 


1,980 
3,000 


4,000 

1,080 

8  2,800 

3,520 

1,200 

5,380 
1,200 


$25,000 


7,800 


50,000 


12,800      11,000 

'26,'6ob'  "'26,' 66b 


1  Transferred  tcom  food  prjduction  act. 

'  CombinatiDn  of  items  (1)  land  classification  and  (■')  entr-  survevs. 

3  Exclusive  of  $20,000  for  eradication  of  sweet-potato  weevil,  transferred  from  miscellaneous  section  of  bill . 

*  Exclusive  of  $22,000  for  enforcement  of  the  Lacev  Act.  transferred  to  this  item. 
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Statement  showing  proposed  changes  in  lump-fund  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


Items. 


Division  of  Publications: 

Labor-saving  machinery  and  supplies 

Pliotograrhic  equipment  and  materials ■ 

Communication  and  transportation  service 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  vehicles 

Miscellaneous  expenses ■ 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

Administrative  expenses 

Field  investigations 

States  Relati'"ns  Service: 

Administration  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever 
Acts,  and  administration  of  Insular  experiment  stations. 

Extension  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 

Extension  work  in  the  Southern  States 

Insular  experiment  stations 

Home-economics  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

Road  management 

Road  building  and  maintenance 

Road-material  investigations 

Rural-engineeriQg  investigations 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

Marketing  and  distribution 

Market  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables 

Market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats 

Market  reports  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  (new) 

Market  reports  on  grain,  hay,  and  feeds  (new) 

Seed  reporting  service  (new) 

City  market  service  (new) , 

Food  products  inspection  service 

Studies  of  rural  cooperation 

State  cooperation  in  marketing  work 

Grain-standardization  investigations 

Enforcement  of  the  standard-container  act 

Milling  and  baking  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 

Enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act 

Enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act 

Admtuistration  of  the  warehouse  act . .  ^ 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

Enforcement  of  the  plant-quarantine  act 

Miscellaneous: 

Eradication  of  pink  boUworm 


Net. 


Increase. 


Apparent. 


$1,500 

5,000 

250 

500 

1,000 

1,750 
42,279 


6,100 


25,000 

46,160 

3,500 


50,000 

25,280 
108,000 
94,800 
80,600 
41,560 
34,960 
42,880 
88,960 


33,460 


35,000 
5,000 
18,200 
142,020 
16,440 
300 


95,800 


1,880,193 
1,575,753 


Actual. 


$1,500 

5,000 

250 

500 

1,000 

1,750 
42,279 


10,000 


25,000 
50,000 
10,000 


50,000 

1  41, 100 
2  244,800 
2  170,000 
2110,000 

2  53,160 
2  47, 000 
2  50,000 

•  101,000 


34,420 


36,000 

8,000 

25,000 

175,560 

20,600 

1,500 


100,000 


2,287,233 
2,173,433 


Decrease. 


Ap- 
parent. 


$3,520 
5,100 


1,800 
2,840 
4,200 


6,700 
1,200 


600 


Actual. 


304,440  $113,800 


1  $27,000  of  this  amount  transferred  from  food  production  act. 

2  Transferred  from  food  production  act. 

8  $51,000  of  this  amount  transferred  from  food  production  act. 

OFFICE   OF   THE    SECKETABY. 

Extra  labor  and  emergency  employments. — Apparent  Increase,  $8,000;  actual 
Increase,  $9,400. 

Under  tbis  appropriation  provision  is  made  for  tlie  temporary  employment 
of  clerlfs,  laborers,  watchmen,  mechanics,  etc.  The  continued  growth  of  the 
department  and  the  higher  wage  scale  of  mechanics  and  laborers  selected  for 
temporary  employment  necessitates  an  increase  in  this  fund. 

WEATHER  BUEEAXJ. 


Expenses  outside  of  Washington. — Apparent  increase,  S17  960-  -actual  In- 
crease, $18,920. 

The  agricultural  act  for  1919  provides  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  frost-proteetlon 
investigations  and  $2,000  for  storm-warning  equipment  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Inasmuch  as  neither  of  these  items  will  be  carried  in  the  act  for  1920  the 
actual  increase  in  Weather  Bureau  funds  for  expenses  outside  of  Washington 
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is  $25,920.  This  amount  is  desired  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  compen- 
sation of  field  employees.  The  salaries  of  the  technical  force  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  considerably  lower  than  those  paid  by  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  comparable  services.  These  employees  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  tlie  maintenance  of  important  offices  having  close  relations 
with  civic,  commercial,  and  other  Government  organizations,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  their  salary  status,  especially  in  view  of  present  living  conditions,  is 
essential. 

Repaitrs  to  telegraph  and  cable  lines. — Apparent  and  actual  decrease,  $25,000. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  will  be  accomplished  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.    The  Item  therefore  has  been  omitted. 

BUREAU   OF   ANIMAL   INDUSTEY. 

Animal  husbandry  investigations. — Apparent  increase,  $8,280;  actual  in- 
crease, $17,480. 

It  is  planned  to  develop  further  the  farm-sheep  investigations,  especially  in 
the  South  and  East,  and  also  the  range-sheep  investigations  in  the  West.  This 
work  will  contribute  to  the  stabilizing  of  the  sheep  industry  and  aim  to  foster 
and  maintain  the  increased  development  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction under  war  conditions. 

Dourine  investigation  and  eradication. — Apparent  decrease,  $9,000;  actual 
decrease,  $7,800. 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  this  work  will 
have  diminished  to  some  extent,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  with 
a  reduced  appropriation. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Investigations  in  plant  pathology. — Apparent  increase,  $19,300 ;  actual  In- 
crease, $23,000. 

This  increase  represents  the  transfer  of  the  item  under  the  food  production 
act  for  enlarging  the  plant-disease  survey,  the  object  being  to  place  this  activity 
on  an  adequate  permanent  basis.  The  work  was  not  fully  organized  until  the 
present  year,  when  its  rapid  development  was  mad6  possible  by  the  use  of 
emergency  funds.  Its  value  as  a  complement  to  both  research  and  extension 
activities  already  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  its  usefulness  is  constantly 
Increasing  with  the  development  of  a  better  organization  throughout  the  country 
for  collecting  disease  data  through  cooperation  with  pathological  workers  in 
the  various  States. 

Eradication  of  citrus  canker. — Apparent  decrease,  $53,680;  actual  decrease, 
$50,000. 

The  progress  of  the  citrus-canker  eradication  campaign  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  has  been  possible  to  discontinue  the  work  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  can  be  eflfectively  carried  on  in  the 
remaining  infested  territory  during  the  next  fiscal  year  with  a  reduced  appro- 
priation. 

Sugar-plant  investigations. — ^Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $30,000. 

This  increase  represents  the  transfer  of  the  item  of  $10,000  for  sugar-beet 
nematode  work  and  the  item  of  $20,000  for  the  control  of  a  new  sugar-cane 
disease  in  Porto  Rico  from  the  food  production  act.  Both  these  lines  of  work 
involve  the  study  of  diseases  of  sugar-producing  plants  which  will  undoubtedly 
require  several  years'  investigation  for  their  solution  and  for  the  development 
of  adequate  remedial  measures.  They  are  responsible  for  very  large  losses  in 
sugar  profluction,  and  it  is  believed  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  control 
them. 

Horticultural  investigations. — Apparent  increase,  $27,800;  actual  Increase, 
$30,000. 

The  fqod  production  act  for.  the  current  fiscal  year  includes  an  item  of  $30,000 
for  "locating  Irish-potato  seed  stocks."  It  is  ^proposed  to  transfer  this  amount 
.  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  as  the  work  will  necessarily  require  sev- 
eral years  for  its  completion.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  production  of  a 
sufficiently  large  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  South  to  fully  supply  the 
normal  demands  in  that  region.  If  this  need  were  met  by  the  southern  growers 
it  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  long-distance  shipments  of  potatoes  from  the 
North  and  West  during  the  winter  season,  thereby  releasing  for  more  urgent 
purposes  a  large  number  of  freight  cars.    The  present  practices  of  the  growers 
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of  second-crop  seed  in  tlie  South  are  responsible  in  large  measure  for  tlie  in- 
adequacy of  the  crop  producea.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  proposed,  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  State  experiment  stations  at  various  points  m 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  materially  increasing  the  production  of  second- 
crop  potatoes.  Sufficient  study  has  been  given  to  the  problem  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  outline  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  almost  certainly  to  meet  and  solve 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  heretofore  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  larger  pro- 
duction of  late  potatoes  in  this  section. 

Investigations  of  commercial  fertilizers.— 'Hew  item,  .$125,000. 

There  is  need  to  undertake  experiments  in  cooperation  with  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other_  agencies  in  re- 
gions where  the  use  of  fertilizers  now  amounts  annually  to  a  large  expenditure 
and  in  those  regions  where  the  increased  use  of  fertilizers  is  expected  to  de- 
velop rapidly.  Many  valuable  experiments  have  been  conducted  throughout 
those  regions  by  the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  but  the  extreme 
diversity  of  plan  in  developing  the  experimental  tests  and  the  absence  of  any 
correlation  between  experimental  work  in  different  sections  have  led  to  much 
confusion  in  the  results  obtained.  Undoubtedly  very  effective  correlation  of 
existing  activities  will  be  possible  if  the  department  can  aid  in  developing  more 
consistent  plans  for  conducting  these  experiments. 

FOIJEST    .SKRVICE. 

National  forests. — Apparent  and  actual  increase.  $266,074. 

In  a  number  of  the  national  forests  the  normsil  protective  force  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  fire  situation.  Large  areas  in  these  forests  are  far  removed  from 
settlements,  and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of 
transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to  have  available  an  adequate  flrev 
fighting  force  at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  it  is  believed  advisable  to  place  the 
regular  protective  short-term  organization  on  a  four-months  basis,  instead  of 
two  or  three  months  as  at  present.  Additional  sums  are  also  needed  to  cover 
the  increased  cort  of  maintaining  Government  stock,  for  the  employment  of 
additional  forest  assistants  and  scalers,  and  for  brush  burning  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  increased  timber-sale  business,  and  for  expenses  incident 
to  the  administration  of  grazing  on  several  of  the  forests ;  for  the  administra- 
tion and  protection  of  470,394  acres  added  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest  by 
presidential  proclamation;  and  for  general  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  certain  national  forests,  including  new  forests  comprised  in  the 
areas  purchased  under  the  Weeks  law. 

LanA  classification  and  entry  surveys. — Apparent  decrease,  $12,800;  actual 
decrease,  $11,000. 

This  represents  a  combination  of  the  two  items  "  Classification  of  lands  for 
homestead  settlement "  and  "  Survey  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture." 
A  decrease  in  the  appropriation  is  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  land 
classification  in  a  number  of  localities  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  field  parties  engaged  in  this  work. 

Forest-produets  investigations. — ^Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $35,000. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  many  ways,  the  requirements  of  this  work 
being  covered  by  special  allotment  from  the  departments  concerned.  There  are, 
in  addition,  increasing  demands  upon  the  organization  by  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries for  assistance  in  connection  with  the  production  of  many  materials  re- 
quired to  meet  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  which  service  must  be 
financed  from  the  regular  Forest  Service  appropriations. 

Silvicultural  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $25,000. 

The  department  is  studying  certain  phases  of  the  lumber  industry,  with 
special  references  to  supplies,  production,  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  other 
economic  facts  and  conditions  essential  to  the  Government  in  securing  materials. 
The  work  will  follow  logically  that  already  done  by  the  Forest  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  rapidly  growing  demands 
upon  the  Forest  Service  for  information  can  be  met  only  through  an  Increase  in 
appropriations  beyond  the  funds  now  provided. 

Reoonnoissance  of  forest  resources. — Apparent  and  actual  decrease.  $20,000. 

It  is  believed  that  $80,000  will  be  adequate  under  present  labor  condition's  to 
provide  for  such  timber-cruising  parties  as  can  be  assembled  for  valuation  of 
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national-forest  timber  resources  and  also  for  the  appraisal  of  grazing  and  other 
resources  of  the  forest,  especially  as,  due  to  the  loss  of  several  of  the  most 
efficient  grazing  examiners  of  the  Forest  Service,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  plans  originally  contemplated  for  this  work  during  the  0scal 
year  1920.  When  normal  conditions  are  restored,  hovi^ever,  it  vyill  be  desirable 
to  continue  the  work  on  the  present  basis  if  the  requisite, personnel  can  be  se- 
cured. 

BTJEEAU  or  CHEMISTRY. 

Poultry  and  egg  itwestigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $10,000. 

The  extension  of  the  work  on  the  conservation  of  poultry  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  order  to  supplement  the  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  This  invi  ^  ti- 
gation  will  provide  the  fundamental  information  and  the  means  for  its  dis- 
semination looking  to  the  more  general  prevention  of  waste  and  decay.  "The 
study  of  the  utilization  for  poultry  fleshing  of  feeds  now  wholly  or  largely 
wasted  would  mean'  the  cheap  and  quick  production  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
chicken  flesh.  Great  losses  during  transportation  can  be  prevented  or  reduced 
by  the  extension  of  this  work. 

Fish  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $6,000. 

There  is  an  immense  annual  loss  fi-om  spoilage  of  fish  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  shipment.  The  work 
ali'eady  done  by  the  department  has  shown  that  great  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  these  methods.  The  continuation  and  extension  of  these  studies 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  materially  to  the  conservation  of  the  meat  supply 
by  increasing  the  use  of  fish  as  food,  especially  at  interior  points  where  fresh 
fish  can  not  now  be  obtained  in  quantity. 

Color  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $29,280. 
'  The  color  investigations  already  have  produced  very  valuable  results.  New 
chemical  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
pounds used  in  the  production  of  dyes  have  been  devised  and  are  now  being 
tested  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  The  increased  appi'opriation,  if  granted, 
will  be  used  to  complete  the  equipment  and  for  the  employment  of  additional 
scientists  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  experimental  work  under 
way. 

Sirup  investigations. — ^Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $5,000. 

This  increase  represents  the  transfer  of  the  item  under  the  food  production 
act  for  "  Preparation  of  sweet  sirups."  The  work  on  sweet  sirups  is  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  sugar  supply  and  will  probably  require  several  years' 
investigation  for  its  proper  development. 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. — Apparent  increase,  $31,140 ;  actual 
increase,  $50,000. 

This  sum  is  needed  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  travel  and  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  chemicals  and  apparatus.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  foods 
and  many  drugs,  some  manufacturers  are  tempted  to  put  out  spurious  prod- 
ucts. This  requires  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  inspectors  and  necessi- 
tates expert  chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  calling  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  for  assistance  in  insuring  that  foods  and  drugs  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  wholesome  and  of  the  quality  represented. 

Investigations  of  rare  chemicals. — New  item,  $10,000. 

Certain  rare  chemicals  necessary  in  research  work  are  not  now  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  profitable  to  produce  them  commercially 
because  the  quantity  required  is  small  and  the  demand  very  variable.  In  order 
that  the  chemical  industry  may  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  it  is 
highly  important  that  investigators  be '  able  to  obtain  any  rare  chemicals 
needed  to  carry  on  research.  It  is  proposed  to  manufacture  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  only  such  rare  chemicals  as  are  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable in  this  country. 

Vtiligation  of  wool-scouring  waste. — New  item,  $9,000. 

This  new  item  merely  represents  the  transfer  of  the  appropriation  under  the 
food  production  act  for  "Utilization  of  wool-scouring  wastes."  The  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  utilizing  such  wastes  probably  will  require  several  years' 
investigation,  and  it  is  therefore  believed  desirable  to  have  the  item  included 
in  the  agricultural  act. 
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BUREAU   OF    SOILS. 

Investigations  0/  fertilizer  resources, — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $18,660. 

The  several  lines  of  investigational  work  in  connection  vfith  the  development 
of  fertilizer  resources  have  expanded  very  materially  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  The  War  Department  is  interested  especially  in  the  experiments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  on  nitrogen  fixation  and  has  detailed  a  number  of  chemists  to 
this  department  to  assist  in  undertaking  cooperative  vi'ork  in  this  direction. 
Without  this  assistance  it  vi^ould  have  been  impossible  to  develop  the  virork  to 
its  present  stage.  Inasmuch  as  the  War  Department  may  withdraw  its  chem- 
ists at  any  time,  it  is  believed  desirable  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  in  a  position  to  continue  the  work  without  outside  assistance. 

nUBBAU   OF   ENTOMOLOGY. 

Deciduous-fruit  insect  investigations. — Apparent  increase,  $2,400;  actual  in- 
crease, $5,000. 

In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the  work  of  eradication  and  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  an  increased  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 
Surveys  during  the  present  season  have  shown  the  insect  to  be  more  or  less 
abundant  over  some  10,000  acres,  as  compared  with  the  known  infestation  of 
■600  or  700  acres  last  fall.  The  beetles  have  also  been  found  in  sparse  numbers 
over  an  area  of  approximately  25,000  acres.  This  pest  is  very  destructive  to 
orchard  and  other  fruits,  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  eradicate  it. 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $25,000. 

An  increase  of  $25,000  ($10,000  to  be  immediately  available)  is  needed  for  use 
in  combating  the  European  corn  borer,  the  most  dangerous  insect  enemy  of 
corn  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  In  Hungary  it  has  been  found 
to  take  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop  in  a  single  season.  At  the  present  time  the 
pest  is  confined  to  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
where  it  has  caused  serious  injury  to  the  sweet-corn  industry.  The  insect  at- 
tacks many  plants  besides  corn,  including  hops,  hemp,  garden  crops,  and  native 
grasses  and  weeds.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  further 
spread  and  to  effect  its  extermination,  if  possible. 

BUBEAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  StJE^'EY. 

Protection  of  migratory  birds. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $125,000. 

In  order  to  administer  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  of  July  3,  1918,  over  the 
entire  United  States  and  Alaska,  a  very  material  increase  In  the  present  ap- 
propriation will  be  necessary.  At  present  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  no 
Federal  representative  to  enforce  this  law.  Reports  from  43  States  indicate 
a  substantial  increase  in  migratory  wild  fowl  and  insectivorous  birds  even  under 
the  operation  of  the  former  imperfect  migratory-bird  law.  Under  the  present 
act,  with  its  added  powers.  It  is  believed  that  with  sufficient  funds  to  give  a 
fairly  effective  administration  of  the  law  a  very  great  increase  can  be  secured 
in  the  migratory  game  birds  as  well  as  in  the  useful  insectivorous  species  of 
the  country. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lahor-saving  machinery  and  supplies. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase,  $1,500. 

The  addressograph  system  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  division  to  re- 
place a  slower  and  more  or  less  antiquated  system  of  addressing  envelopes. 
The  expansion  of  the  addressograph  system  will  require  the  purchase  of  more 
machinery  and  supplies  in  order  to  properly  take  care  of  the  work.  Additional 
funds  are  also  needed  for  the  purchase  of  general  supplies  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duplicating  work. 

Photographic  equipment  and  materials. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase,  $5,000. 

The  cost  of  all  sorts  of  photographic  equipment  and  materials  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  past  year.  Additional  funds  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
meet  this  cost  and  to  adequately  provide  for  the  large  increase  In  the  motion- 
picture  and  general  photographic  laboratory  work. 

Comnmnication  and  transportation  service. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase 
$250.  ' 
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A  small  Increase  in  this  item  is  recommended  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
increased  cost  of  freight  and  express  service,  including  the  shipment  of  motion- 
picture  films. 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  vehicles. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase,  $500. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $500  is  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary supplies  for  trucks  and  wagons,  including  tires  and  gasoline  and  the  re- 
placing of  parts  of  the  trucks  v?hen  necessary. 

Miscellaneous  expenses. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $1,000. 

Many  articles  not  provided  for  by  other  items  must  be  purchased  from  this 
Appropriation,  including  a  large  number  of  line  engravings  and  half-tone  cuts. 
The  present  appropriation  is  not  adequate  to  meet  these  requirements. 

BUREAU  OF   CEOP  ESTIMATES. 

Administrative  expenses. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase,  $1,750. 

Provision  is  made,  under  this  item  for  the  promotion  of  three  of  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  bureau  and  for  additional  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
stationery,  furniture,  typewriters,  and  other  necessary  office  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Field  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  Increase,  $42,279. 

This  sum  is  needed  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  work  of  the  department  in 
estimating  the  production  of  truck  and  fruit  Crops  and  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  routine  work  involved  in  estimating  and  reporting  general  farm 
crops.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this  amount  as  follows:  $240  for  the  promotion 
of  the  chief  of  the  field  force;  $3,600  for  the  employment  of  two  additional 
assistant  truck-crop  specialists;  $5,000  for  traveling  expenses  of  these  two 
specialists ;  $18,450  for  additional  traveling  expenses  of  41  field  agents ;  $900  for 
traveling  expenses  of  one  fruit-crop  specialist  and  two  assistants;  $1,300  for 
inspection  trips  of  administrative  officers  of  the  bureau ;  $4,500  for  stationery ; 
$4,000  for  equipment  and  material"  required  by  field  agents ;  $1,058  for  rental 
of  office  quarters,  including  water,  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service;  $1,500  for 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  postage  charges ;  and  $1,731  for  miscellaneous  items. 

STATES   RELATIONS    SERVICE. 

Administration  oj  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  and  administra- 
tion of  insular  experiment  stations. — ^Apparent  increase,  $6,100 ;  actual  increase, 
$10,000. 

An  increase  Is  recommended  in  the  allotment  for  the  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  funds,  which  will  be  increased  by  $1,000,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1920. 

Insular  experiment  stations. — Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $25,000. 

Experiment  stations  are  now  maintained  by  the  department  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  stations  are  rendering  valua- 
ble assistance  in  the  solution  of  local  agricultural  problems.  Additional  funds 
are  needed  for  the  more  effective  prosecution  of  the  work  at  these  places.  The 
increase  will  be  apportioned  as  follows :  $10,000  to  the  Alaska  stations,  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  sanitary  cattle  barns  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  and  for  the 
■constructipn  of  a  stock  barn,  clearing  land  for  pasture,  and  purchase  of  breeding 
stock  necessary  to  undertake  investigations  in  dairying  and  pig  raising  at  the 
Matanuska  station,  this  sum  to  be  immediately  available ;  $5,000  to  the  Hawaii 
station,  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  the  demonstration  and  exten- 
sion work ;  $5,000  to  the  Porto  Rico  station,  to  be  used  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
increased  local  production  of  many  foods  now  largely  imported  from  the  main- 
land ;  and  $5,000  to  the  Guam  station,  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  a  serious 
typhoon  which  visited  the  island  in  July  last,  this  amount  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Home-economic  investigations. — Apparent  increase,  $46,160 ;  actual  increase, 
$50,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  only  organization  specifically  authorized 
to  conduct  investigations  covering  the  field  of  home  economics.  Its  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  greatly  handicapped  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  appropriations. 
The  broad  and  urgent  demand  for  information  along  home-economic  lines  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  department  to  use  the  services  of  its  small  staff  very 
largely  in  collating  and  writing  up  material  gathered  from  various  sources.  If 
the  department  is  to  maintain  leadership  as  a  research  agency  in  this  field,  it 
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must  be  in  position  to  conduct  original  studies  under  such  conditions  as  will 
enable  it  to  make  frequent  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Administrative  expcmes.—Apmrent  increase,  $3,500;  actual  increase,  ^10,000. 

Although  the  personnel  and  volume  of  work  of  the  ^t^tes  Relations  bei  vice 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  no 
proportionate  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  administrative  expenses,  ine 
additional  sum  requested  will  provide  for  the  normal  growth  of  the  business 
connected  with  personnel  records,  the  better  handling  of  supplies,  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  assistance,  and  numerous  other  necessary  expenses. 

EXJEEAtr  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Jiinal-mgincciiuij  investiycitions.—Appureat  and  actual  increase,  $50,000. 

The  importance  of  farm  machinery  in  connection  with  crop  production  is 
obvious.  The  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  such  machinery  can 
be  obtained  only  through  the  development  of  simple,  standardized,  and  highly 
efficient  types.  Because  of  its  relative  importance,  the  tractor  is  receiving  par- 
ticular attention  at  this  time.  The  increase  requested  will  make  it  possible  to 
install  a  testing  plant  at  the  Arlington  Farm  and  to  employ  the  requisite  per- 
sonnel for  undertaking  a  thorough  investigation  along  this  line. 

BUEEAU    OF    MAKKBTS. 

Marketing  and  dintrihution. — Apparent  increase,  $25,280;  actual  increase, 
$41,100. 

Of  this  amount,  $27,000  represent-^  a  transfer  from  the  item  for  "  Special 
marketing  activities  "  under  the  food  production  act,  of  which  $15,000  will  be 
used  for  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  investigations  and  $12,000  for 
foreign  marketing  investigatic^ns,  with  a  view  to  placing  these  activities  on  an 
adequate  permanent  basis.  The  balance  of  the  increase  recommended  C$14,100) 
will  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  cotton,  which  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
funds,  has  necessarily  been  limited  to  three  or  four  of  the  cotton-producing 
States. 

Market  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables. — Apparent  increase,  $108,'i00 ;  actual 
increase,  $244,800. 

This  increase  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from  the  item  for 
"  Market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  "  under  the  food  production  act 
When  the  appropriation  was  so  largely  expended  under  war  conditions,  the 
work  was  enlarged  in  the  only  possible  way,  the  bureau  pushing  through  in  a 
single  year  arrangements  for  a  service  which,  under  normal  conditions,  might 
not  have  been  so  expanded  for  three  or  four  years.  On  account  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  work,  a  permanent,  not  a  temporary,  machine  necessarily  was 
built  up.  Unless  the  proposed  transfer  of  funds  is  effected,  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  will  have  to  be  iliscontinued  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  emergency 
appropriations. 

Market  reports  on  lire  stock  and  meats. — Apparent  Increase,  $94,800;  actual 
increase,  $170,000. 

This  increase  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from  the  item  for 
"  Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats  "  under  the  food  production  act. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  this  .service 
was  expanded  within  a  year  to  a  point  which  ordinarily  would  not  have  been 
reached  in  two  or  three  years.  A  temporary  interruption  of  the  service  on 
account  of  the  discontinuance  of  emergency  funds  would  react  very  unfavorably 
on  the  live-stock  industry.  The  appropriations  now  provided  under  the  agri- 
cultural act  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  even  the  six  original  offices,  estab- 
lished before  emergency  funds  became  available,  if  the  reports  which  are  now 
being  released  are  to  be  continued  and  are  to  be  transmitted  over  the  leased 
Wires. 

Market  reports  on  diiiiji  and  poi.'ltrii  prodvrts. — Ap)inrent  increase,  $80,600; 
actual  increase  $110,000. 

This  is  a  new  item  and  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from 
the  item  for  "  Market  news  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry  "  under 
the  food  production  act.  Under  emergency  appropriations  it  has  been  possible 
to  institute  a  service  on  these  commodities  which  has  been  received  with  much 
appreciation  by  the  producers  and  handlers  of  dairy  products,  this  field  hitherto 
having  been   very  poorly  supplied  with  accurate  and  dependable  market  in- 
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formatiou.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  even  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  the 
work  would  have  serious  effects  In  taking  from  the  industries  concerned  valu- 
able market  information  at  the  very  time  when  it  will  be  needed  most. 

Market  reports  on  grain,  hay,  and  feeds. — Apparent  increase,  $41,560 ;  actual 
Increase,  $53,160. 

This  is  a  new  item  and  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from 
the  item  for  "Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds"  under  the 
food  production  act.  It  is  believed  that  the  transfer  of  funds  recommended 
should  be  effected  in  order  to  provide  producers  of  grain,  hay,  and  feeds  with 
accurate  market  information.  Exceedingly  useful  work  in  several  emergencies 
has  been  conducted  during  the  past  winter,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
soft-corn  and  Texas  drought  situations.  Representatives  of  the  bureau  are 
now  assisting  to  locate  and  distribute  hay,  grain,  and  feed  for  the  farmers  and 
cattlemen  in  the  drought-stricken  areas.  Basic  questions  involved  in  hay 
marketing  should  receive  careful  consideration.  The  crop  is  probably  the  third 
In  value  in  the  country,  and  Its  handling  has  resulted  in  maily  abuses,  par- 
ticularly in  met!'i;ds  of  weighing  and  grading  and  in  its  srIp  at  country  and 
terminal  markets. 

Seed  reporting  service. — Apparent  increase,  $34,960 ;  actual  increase,  $47,000. 

This  is  a  new  item  and  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from 
the  item  for  "  Market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feed,  and  seeds  "  under  the 
food  production  act.  During  the  short  time  in  which  the  seed  reporting  service 
has  been  in  operation  those  engaged  in  the  seed  business  of  the  country  iave 
come  to  depend  upon  it  for  information  needed  by  them.  For  some  time  it 
has  been  apparent  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  reliiible  and  dis- 
interested seed  crop  and  market  information  available  for  general  use.  The 
little  information  then  available  was  not  always  dependable.  The  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui-e  and  the 
Pood  Administration  has  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  seed  reporting  and 
other  market  news  services,  and  recommending  that  they  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  department,  and  many  representatives  of  the  seed 
trade  and  other  interested  agencies  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  service  and  their  desire  for  its  continuation. 

City  market  service. — Apparent  increase,  $42,880 ;  actual  increase,  $50,000. 

This  is  a  new  item  and  represents  the  transfer  of  a  similar  amount  from  the 
item ,  for  "  City  market  service "  under  the  food  production  act.  With  these 
funds  it  vvill  be  possible  to  establish  a  permanent  local  market-reporting  service 
in  18  or  20  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  This  service  covers  an  entirely 
new  field,  and  its  discontinuance  would  leave  a  large  number  of  truck  growers, 
con.sumers,  and  fruit  and  produce  tradesmen  in  cities  without  information  which 
has  proved  to  be  very  valuable  to  them.  So  far  as  known,  no  agencies,  unless 
it  be  certain  individual  commission  merchants,  have  ever  attempted  to  furnish 
local  truck  growers  with  reliable  market  reports  dealing  primarily  with  "  home- 
grown "  fruits  and  vegetables.  So  f;ir  as  accurate  and  intelligible  market  infor- 
mation to  consumers  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  during 
the  past  year  marks  the  first  comprehensive  effort  of  this  nature.  The  little 
work  of  tills  kind  that  has  been  done  by  private  agencies  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  unreliable. 

Food  products  inspection  service. — Apparent  increase,  $88,960;  actual  in- 
crease, $101,000. 

Of  this  amount  $51,000  represents  a  transfer  from  the  item  for  "  Market 
inspection  of  perishable  foods "  under  the  food  production  act.  The  actual 
increase  for  carrying  on  this  work,  therefore,  is  only  $50,000.  This  amount  will 
be  required  in  order  to  inaugurate  an  inspection  service  for  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  poultry.  The  appropriation  of  $113,000  carried  in  the  agricultural  act  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  $51,000  provided  under  the  food  pro- 
duction act,  will  enable  the  department  to  place  the  Inspection  service  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  upon  a  permanent  basis  and  make  it  thoroughly  effective  and 
operative  at  all  the  points  where  it  is  most  urgently  needed.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  these  appropriations  should  not  be  combined,  as  this  work, 
although  of  peculiar  usefulness  at  the  present  time,  is  of  permanent  vfvlue  and 
is  a  necessary  and  logical  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. An  inspection  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry  established 
upon  a  national  basis  has  been  desired  by  producers  and  distributors  for  many 
years.  With  the  $50,000  requested  it  is  estimated  that  a  modest  service  could 
be  conducted  at  five  or  six  of  the  most  important  markets.    It. is  proposed  to 
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Start  work  of  this  character  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  though,  necessarily^ 
with  the  funds  in  hand,  only  a  small  beginning  can  be  made. 

State  cooperation  in  marketing  work. — Apparent  Increase,  $33,460;  actual 
increase,  $34,420. 

With  the  present  appropriation  cooperative  work  in  marketing  has  been  actively 
under  way  in  25  States.  The  increased  amount  requested  will  permit  the 
expansion  of  the  work  in  these  States  and  the  extension  of  the  cooperation  to 
six  additional  States  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  work  before  the  close- 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  heavy  demand  for  assistance  made  upon  the- 
department  by  State  institutions  and  by  individuals  necessitates  more  adequate 
provision  for  this  work  in  the  States  in  which  field  agents  have  been  placed 
than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 

Milling  and  baking  investigations. — Apparent  and  actual  increases,  $35,000. 

In  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Congress 
authorized  the  installation  of  an  experimental  flour  mill  and  baking  and  other 
apparatus,  in  order  to  investigate  the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $50,000.  In 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act  the  necessity  for- 
having  the  Government  standards  for  grains  established  upon  a  basis  of  abso- 
lute accuracy  is  imperative.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  studies  In  mill- 
ing and  baking  that  are  being  conducted  during  the  current  year  should  be- 
materially  extended.  In  view  of  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  special 
building  for  conducting  these  investigations  and  because  of  the  prevailing 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  an  increase  in  the  present  appropriation  Is- 
essential. 

Administrative  expenses. — Apparent  increase,  $5,000;  actual  increase,  $8,000. 

The  present  appropriation  will  be  insuflScient  to  defray  expenses  properly 
chargeable  against  it  during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Additional  funds  are  needed 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  for  special  assistants  and  for  travel,  supplies, 
office  equipment,  furniture,  etc. 

Enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act. — Apparent  increase,  $18,200;  actual 
increase,  $25  000. 

This  additional  sum  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  standards  for  Sea  Island  and  American-Egyptian  cotton  and  of  types 
showing  length  of  staple.  The  price  of  cotton  and  all  materials  entering  into 
the  preparation  of  the  standards  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
pay  higher  salaries  to  new  appointees,  and  the  expenses  for  traveling  and 
freight  are  much  greater  than  heretofore. 

Enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act. — Apparent  increase,  $142,020;  actual 
increase,  $175,560. 

Increased  funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  department  to  conduct 
the  work  necessary  to  enforce  the  present  standards  for  wheat  and  corn  in  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  way,  to  promulgate  standards  for  rice  and  oats 
and  to  enforce  them,  and  to  render  Increased  services  to  tne  grain  trade  by 
passing  informally  on  the  correct  grade  of  grain  not  handled  under  regular 
appeals.  In  enforcing  the  present  standards  more  adequately  it  is  impera- 
tive to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  inspection  between  markets,  to  handle 
effectively  the  increasing  number  of  appeals  received  from  the  trade,  and  to 
investigate  in  a  prompt  and  thorough  manner  complaints  regarding  the  work 
of  licensed  inspectors.  In  enforcing  the  standards  for  rice  and  oats  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  additional  assistants,  provide  for  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  make  increased  expenditures  for  rent. 

Administration  of  the  warehouse  act.' — Apparent  increase,  $16,440 ;  actual 
increase,  $20,600. 

The  present  force  of  inspectors  is  Insufficient  for  the  proper  administration 
of  this  law.  Additional  men  are  needed  to  inspect  warehouses  applying  for" 
licenses  and  to  conduct  other  field  work. 

ENFOKCEMENT    OF    THE    INSECTICIDE    ACT. 

Enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act. — Apparent  increase,  $300;  actual  increase, 
$1,500. 

A  small  increase  in  this  item  is  recommended  in  order  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional traveling  expenses,  due  to  advance  in  railroad  fares,  and  to  meet  the- 
increased  cost  of  insecticide  and  fungicide  samples. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Control  of  pink  'bollworm  of  cotton. — Apparent  increase,  $95,800;  actual  in- 
crease, $100,000. 

The  pink  bollworm,  now  prevalent  in  several  localities  in  Mexico,  is  the  most 
destructive  insect  enemy  of  cotton.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its 
entrance  and  establishment  in  this  country.  One  of  the  means  for  its  exclusion 
is  the  inspection,  cleaning,  and  disinfection  of  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles, 
and  freight,  express,  baggage,  and  other  materials  from  Mexico.  Additional 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  chemicals  and  other  materials  and  for  labor  are 
needed  in  order  to  do  this  worls  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Changes  in  Phraseology. 

office  of  the  secbetaey. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary. — A  proviso  has  been  added  having  for  its 
purpose  the  preservation  of  the  classified  civil-service  status  of  the  positions 
of  attorney.  New  language  also  has  been  inserted  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  employees  in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the  department  from  a 
lump-fund  appropriation. 

WEATIIBK  BUREAU. 

Introductory  "paragraph,  general  expenses. — This  paragraph  has  been  amended 
by  substituting  for  "  folders  and  feeders "  the  term  "  press  feeders,"  as  the 
latter  designation  better  describes  the  character  of  work  performed  by  these 
employees. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Tuberculosis  investigation  and  eradication. — The  words  "  condemnation  "  and 
"condemned"  have  been  substituted  for  "destruction"  and  "destroyed." 
Under  the  present  wording  of  the  law,  tuberculous  animals  actually  must  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  State,  county,  or  municipality  where  found  diseased. 
The  proposed  change  in  language  would  permit  the  movement  of  diseased  ani- 
mals to  recognized  slaughtering  centers  in  other  States. for  slaughter. 

Meat  inspection. — ^A  proviso  relating  to  overtime  work  performed  by  meat- 
inspection  employees  has  been  added  to  this  paragraph.  The  meat-inspection 
service  has  suffered  deterioration  and  its  efficiency  has  been  impaired  through 
the  loss  of  many  of  its  trained  and  experienced  employees.  Many  employees 
have  resigned  to  accept  places  outside  the  department  at  higher  salaries,  where 
they  also  receive  pay  for  overtime  work.  The  demand  upon  official  establish- 
ments to  supply  meats  and  products  is  very  great,  and  inspection  incident  to 
overtime  operations  must  be  furnished  whenever  possible.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  instances  in  imposing  excessive  hours  of  service  on  bureau  employees,^ 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  pay.  Under  this  proviso  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  authority  to  pay  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  for  overtime  service  in  connection  with-  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
to  accept  from  establishments  operating  under  the  meat-inspection  law  reim- 
bursement for  any  sums  paid  out  by  him  for  such  overtime  work. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Cereal  investigations. — The  clause  making  immediately  available  the  $150,000' 
set  aside  under  this  subappropriation  for  the  destruction  of  vegetation  from 
which  the  spores  of  black  rust  and  stripe  rust  originate  has  been  omitted. 

FOREST    SERVICE. 

Introductory  paragraph,  general  expenses. — The  provision  relative  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  the  national  forests  has  been  amended  so  as  to  raise 
the  limitation  on  the  cost  of  buildings  from  $650  to  $1,500.  A  clause  also  has 
been  inserted  to  provide  payment  of  rewards  for  information  leading  to  arrest 
and  conviction  for  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  fires  in  or 
near  national  forests  and  for  the  unlawful  taking  of  or  injury  to  Government 
property. 
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National  forests.— A  number  of  minor  changes  indicating  the  (•onsolidation 
of  certain  forests  have  been  made. 

Nebraska  National  Forest.— The  proviso  relating  to  the  cost  of  l>ullaings  at 
nurseries  has  been  omitted,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  that  the  limitation 
on  the  cost  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  national  forests  be  inr-reased  to 
$1,500. 

Land  classification  and  entry  survevs.—The  items  for  "  Classification  of  lands 
for  homestead  settlement "  and  "  Survey  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture "  have  been  combined,  and  minor  changes  in  phraseology  have  been  made. 
The  lines  of  work  are  so  similar  and  the  training  and  qualifications  of  the  men 
employed  are  so  nearly  identical  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Because  of  the  increased  elasticity  that  will  result  from  this  combination, 
the  special  proviso  continuing  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  entry-survey  fund 
has  been  omitted. 

Tree  planting  on  national  forests. — A  proviso  has  been  added  to  this  para- 
graph authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of  land  now  used  as  a  nursery 
site  for  the  Michigan  National  Forest. 

Use  of  National  forest  timber  by  other  (lovennnent  departments. — The  para- 
graph authorizing  the  War  Department  or  any  other  department,  board,  or 
commission  of  the  Government  to  take  from  the  national  forests  such  timber 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  con- 
tinuing legislation  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mileage  rate.'*  for  hire  of  motor  vehicles. — This  paragraph  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  section  of  the  bill. 

BUREAU   OF  CHEMISTKY. 

Sirup  investigations. — New  language  has  been  added  to  this  item  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  work  on  the  preparation  of  sweet  sirups,  transferred  from  the 
food  production  act. 

Detail  of  medical  officers  from  the  Public  Health  Service. — The  paragraph 
authorizing  the  detail  of  medical  officers  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  cooperative  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  a  permanent  legislation. 

BUEEAU   OF    SOILS. 

"nil-survey  investigations. — The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been  amended 
bj  adding  to  it  the  item  for  "  Classification  of  agricultural  lands  in  forest  re- 
serves," with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  administration  and  direction  of  these 
two  lines  of  work. 

BUKEAU  OF  ENTOIIOLOGY. 

Introductory  paragraph,  general  expenses. — New  language  has  been  added  to 
this  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  providing  specific  authority  to  demonstrate 
the  results  of  the  investigations  and  experiments  conducted  under  the  several 
general  expense  items  of  the  bureau. 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigationx. — A  clause  has  been  added  to  this 
paragraph  making  $10,000  immediately  available  upon  the  passage  of  the  act 
This  sum  is  needed  in  order  to  promptly  institute  investigations  looking  to  the 
control  of  the  European  corn  borer. 

BUEEAU   OF   BIOLOGICAL   SUKMSY. 

Protection,  of  migratory  birds.— Tim  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to  the  migratory-bird  treaty 
act  of  .Tuly  3,  1918,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  super- 
sedes the  migratory-bird  law  of  March  4,  1913.  There  has  aiso  been  incor- 
porated in  this  paragraph  the  item  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act, 
much  of  the  work  heretofore  carried  on  under  the  latter  act  bein-  now  pro- 
vided for  by  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act;  and  assistants  under  the  wnue- 
preservatlon  appropriation  will  hereafter  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  enforcement  of  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act. 

STATES   BELATIONS    SEEVICE. 

Colleges  and  stations. — The  second  and  third  provisos  under  this  paras;raph, 
directing  payment  to   the  Georgia   experiment   station   of  appropriations  au- 
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thorlzed  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  acts,  have  been  omitted,  this  being  per- 
manent legislation. 

Insular  experiment  stations. — Clauses  have  been  Inserted  in  this  paragraph 
making  Immediately  available  (a)  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  barns,  purchase  of 
breeding  stock,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  stock-breeding  experi- 
ments on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  at  the  Matanuska  Station,  in  Alaska ;  and 
(6)  $5,000  for  the  repair  of  damages  caused  by  a  typhoon  to  the  property  of  the 
station  in  Guam. 

BUEEAU   OF    MAEKETS. 

Milling  and  baking  investigations. — The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been 
broadened  so  as  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  property  necessary  for  an  ex- 
perimental flour  mill  and  to  construct,  equip,  and  operate  such  mill  and  bak- 
ing and  other  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  milling  and  baking 
qualities  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  graim-standards  act. — ^A  proviso  has  been 
added  to  this  item  amending  section  6  of  the  United  States  grain-standards 
act  of  August  11,  1916,  so  as  to  remove  certain  limitations  which  have  pre- 
vented the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  entertaining  jurisdiction  in  many 
appeals,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  heard,  from  inspections  made  by 
licensed  inspectors,  and  generally  to  simplify  the  procedure  In  taking  and  hear- 
ing appeals  under  the  act. 

Authority  to  administer  oaths,  summon  mtnesses,  etc. — A  minor  change  in 
phraseology  has  been  made  extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  call  for  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  In  connection  with  the  administration  or  enforcement  acts 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  cover  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals. — 
Minor  changes  have  been  made  in  this  paragraph  in  order  to  make  available 
for  expeiaditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  any  unexpended  balance  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500,000  carried  in  the  agricultural  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 

Eradication  of  pink  hollworm. — A  clause  has  been  added  making  $148,560  im- 
mediately available  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  inspecting  and  disinfecting 
freight,  express,  baggage,  and  other  materials  entering  the  United  States  from 
Mexico. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  nitrate  of  soda. — The  paragraph  appropriating  and 
making  Immediately  available  as  a  revolving  fund  any  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  of  nitrate  of  soda  pursuant  to  section  27  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1917 
(food  control  act),  is  continuing  legislation  until  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  as  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  therefore  has  been  omitted. 

Dehydration  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  perishable  edible  products. — 
This  item  has  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  section  of  the  bill. 
The  clause  making,  the  appropriation  immediately  available  has  been  omitted. 

Control  of  the  sweet-potato  weevil. — ^This  paragraph  has  been  omitted  as  a 
separate  appropriation  and  the  "funds  transferred  to  the  item  for  truck-crop 
and  stored-product  Insect  Investigations  under  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Amendment  to  the  oleomargarine  law. — These  paragraphs  are  omitted  as  the 
legislation  is  permanent. 

Transfer  of  bison  to  municipalities  and  public  institutions. — ^A  new  item, 
carrying  no  appropriation,  has  been  Inserted  which  authorizes  the  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  supply  to  any  municipality  or  public  institution  bison  froin 
any  surplus  which  may  exist  In  any  herd  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  propagation  of  the  species,  to  loan 
animals  to  or  exchange  them  with  other  owners  of  American  bison. 

Mileage  rates  for  hire  of  motor  vehicles. — This  paragraph,  transferred  from 
the  Forest  Service  section  of  the  bill,  under  Its  present  terms  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  mile  for  a  motorcycle 
or  6  cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile  used  for  necessary  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness whenever  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  he  shall  find  that  the  expenses  of 
travel  can  be  reduced  thereby.  It  has  been  amended  so  as  to  make  the  legis- 
.  latlon  permanent  and  to  remove  the  limitations  as  to  rates  of  reimbursement 
per  mile  for  the  use  of  such  motor  vehicles,  leaving  the  fixing  of  rates  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary. 
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Contributions  from  outside  sources  to  the  salary  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. — A  new  paragraph  has  been  added  designed  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  contained  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  relative  to  the  payment 
by  agencies  other  than  Federal,  State;  county,  or  municipal  governments  of  any 
part  of  the  salary  of  any  Government  official  or  employee  for  services  rendered 
in  the  peformance  of  his  duties  as  such  official  or  employee,  in  so  far  as  these 
provisions  apply  to  officials  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agrculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  of  estimate  is  the  statutory  roll  of 
the  Secretary's  office.    Who  presents  that,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Eeese. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  preparing  the  regular  estimates,  after  discus- 
sion with  the  heads  of  departments,  it  was  decided  not  to  include 
any  changes  in  the  statutory  rolls  other  than  those  involving  trans- 
fers from  the  lump-fund  roll  at  the  same  salaries.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  we  would  submit  recommendations  for  promotions, 
changes  in  title,  new  places,  and  the  like,  in  the  form  of  supplemental 
estimates,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  was  done,  and  you 
will  find  these  supplemental  estimates  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  roll 
in  each  bureau.  It  really  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  first  part  of  the  statutory  roll  because  it  in- 
volves nothing  but  transfers  from  lump  funds  at  the  same  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  statement.  It  will  save  us  a 
good  deal  of  time.  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Byrns  of  Tennessee 
yesterday,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  legislative  bill,  and 
he  informs  me  that  that  committee  has  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
proposition  touching  salaries  that  is  now  the  law — the  $120  a  year 
raise,  or  whatever  it  is — so  that  I  imagine  this  committee  would  feel 
disposed  to  follow  the  appropriation  committee  on  that  proposition. 
If  there  is  any  inclination  to  adopt  a  different  policy  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Most  of  our  emergency  employees  were  paid  from 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  food  production  act,  and.  of  course, 
we  have  ndt  provided  for  their  transfer  to  the  regular  bill,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  employed  on  work  which  we  are  suggesting 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  department. 
Those  employed  on  the  regular  lump  funds  have  been  transferred  in 
these  estimates  at  their  same  salaries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  the  em- 
ployees and  the  activities  covered  by  the  emergency  stimulation  act 
are  not  carried  in  these  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  items,  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  statements  you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  it  the  intention  to  bring  in  supplemental  es- 
timates covering  the  same  activities  as  are  carried  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  these  estimates  were  prepared  we  were  ac- 
tively at  war.  It  was  contemplated  at  the  time  that  we  would  later 
submit  estimates  to  cover  the  emergency  appropriations,  but,  of 
course,  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary 
feels  that  the  question  ought  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  diesirable  to  continue  some  of  these  appropriations,  especially 
those  for  the  extension  work,  the  market  news  services,  the  farm 
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labor  work,  the  eradication  of  animal  diseases,  and  perhaps  some 
.  other  important  activities.  The  indications  are  that  valuable  re- 
sults have  been  secured  from  the  prosecution  of  these  activities,  and 
we  are  getting  many  demands  for  their  continuation;  but  it  is  not 
the  Secretary's  intention  at  this  time  to  submit  any  formal  recom- 
mendations for  the  continuation  of  the  emergency  work  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  included  in  the  regular  estimates,  with  the  ex- 
,  ception  of  the  extension  work  and  of  the  farm-labor  work.  We  will 
send  up  some  definite  suggestions  in  a  few  days  with  reference  to 
these  two  items.  As  to  the  others,  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  as  they 
appear  before  the  committee,  will,  if  the  committee  desires,  explain 
the  emergency  work  that  has  been  conducted  under  their  direction 
and  indicate  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished.  The  Secretary 
feels  that  the  committee  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  determine,  in  the 
light  of  the  financial  situation,  whether  ih^se  projects  should  be  con- 
tinued on  their  present  basis  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  picture 
before  us,  and  we  ought  to  know  now  when  we  consider  these  esti- 
mates whether  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  later  to  consider  an 
entirely  new  set  of  estimates,  involving  to  some  extent  the  same- 
activities,  and  to  some  extent  new  activities.  We  can  not  pass  upon, 
these  estimates,  and  then  later  pass  upon  an  entirely  new  set  of  esti- 
mates. We  have  got  to  have  some  basis.  We  have  got  to  keep,  these 
estimates  within  something  like  reason. 

Mr.  Harbison.  As  I  have  just  said,  we  do  not  expect  to  transmit 
any  formal  suggestions  for  the  continuation  of  the  emergency  activi- 
ties, in  addition  to  the  items  already  included  in  the  regular  estimates,, 
except  in  the  case  of  extension  work  and  the  farm-labor  work.  We 
will  send  recommendations  to  the  committee  regarding  these  two 
items  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  you  to  intimate  you  intend  to  "  pass 
the  buck,"  so  far  as  the  estimates  in  the  stimulation  bill  were  con- 
cerned, up  to  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  look  at  it  just  that  way.  The  Secretary  does 
not  feel  that  he  ought  to  recommend — specifically  recommend — the 
continuation  of  all  the  emergency  activities  in  the  light  of  the  fiiian- 
cial  situation.  He  feels  that  valuable  results  have  been  secured; 
but,  in  view  of  all  of  the  circumstances,  he  does  not  feel  justified  in 
specifically  recommending  the  continuance  of  all  the  emergency  items 
which,  as  you  know',  were  authorized  originally  as  war  measures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  then,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  in- 
stances, can  we  feel  certain  what  we  have  before  us  now,  these  esti- 
mates, represent,  so  far  as  can  be  known  at  the  moment,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  as  to  what  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
next- fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  items  already  included  in  the  regular  esti- 
mates and  the  suggestions  we  propose  to  submit  in  a  few  days  re- 
garding the  extension  and  farm-labor  work  indicate  naturally  what 
the  Secretary  has  in  mind  at  this  time.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  appropriations  for  the-  continuation  of  other  phases  of 
the  emergency  work  could  not  be  effectively  used  or  that  valuable  re- 
sults would  not  be  secured  from  such  expenditures.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  Secretary  does  not  feel  justified  at  this  time  in  submitting 
any  additional  suggestions. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  No  emergency  bill  will  be  asked  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  not  contemplating  the  submission  of  any 
emergency  list,  except  with  reference  to  the  two  items  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Leshbr.  For  those  two  items,  have  you  submitted  the  esti- 
mates in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  submit  them  in  a  few  days.  They  will 
come  before  the  committee  before  we  reach  the  items  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  along  that  line?  Mr.  Har- 
rison, let  me  ask  you  as  to  this  statutory  roll  for  the  Secretary's 
office.  You  make  the  statement  that  all  this  year's  increases  here  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  increases  by  way  of  transfers? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true  of  the  main  statutory  roll.  You  will 
find  reconmiendations  for  new  places,  promotions,  changes  of  title, 
and  the  like,  in  the  form  of  supplemental  estimates,  at  the  end  of  each 
statutory  roll.  Under  the  Secretary's  office,  however,  we  have  a 
special  item.  No.  102,  on  page  12,  for  extra  labor  and  emergency  em- 
ployments. 

The  Chairjian.  If  the  committee  adopts  the  policy  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  you  won't  consider  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Unless  the  committee  is  willing  to  consider  indi- 
vidual increases ;  and  I  assume  that,  even  if  it  does  follow  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  you  will  wish  to  consider 
those  albove  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  the  note  on  page  14  explains,  we  are  suggesting 
certain  changes  throughout  the  estimates  with  a  view  to  establish 
mininiuni  salaries  for  certain  positions,  which  are  indicated  there. 
All  the  other  departments  have  made  similar  sjiggestions,  although 
their  minimum  salaries  are  some-s*?hat  higher  than  those  we  recom- 
mend. 

The  CHAiEjrAN.  My  understanding,  after  this  conference  with 
Mr.  Byrns  yesterday,  is  that  they  propose  to  continue  the  present 
salary  raise  of  $120,  up  to  $2,500,  and  to  ask  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  commission,  consisting  of  five  Senators  and  five  Members  of 
the  House,  to  study  the  whole  salary  proposition  and  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  next  Congress.  In  view  of  that  state- 
ment and  the  unanimous  report  of  their  subcommittee,  it  seems  to 
me  this  committee  would  not  desire  to  take  up  much  time  in  the  con- 
sideration of  salaries  except  those  individual  cases  above  $2,500. 
What  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  salaries  of  those  trans- 
ferred from  the  lump-fund  roll  to  the  statutory  roll  compare  with 
the  salaries  of  those  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  about  the  same,  IMr.  Haugen.  Of  course, 
you  know  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
stenographers  and  tj^pewriters,  and  that  the  salary  scale  for  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters  has  increased  to  some  extent  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  salaries  fixed  here  are  on  the  present  scale, 
or  war  scale? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  employees  are  transferred  at  their  present 
sal-aries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  they  really  are  increased  salaries  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  you  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  fixed  on  the  present  scale. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Haugen  apparently  is  speaking  of  the  people 
appointed  in  the  last  year.  We  have  appointed  a  number  of  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters  at  $1,200.  Some  were  appointed  at  $900  or 
$1,000.  All  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  at  their 
present  salaries  as  a  matter  of  course.' 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  an  increased  salary  over  normal  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Certainly  it  is  greater  than  it  used  to  bo. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  be  fair  about  it.  Let  us  get  exactly  where  we 
are  9,t.  We  want  to  treat  them  all  alike.  We  don't  want  to  carry 
somebody  at  $900  and  somebody  at  $1,100  because  they  came  in  later. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  suggested  the  elimination  in  the  bill  of  all 
$900  places  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  and  clerks,  and  have 
recommended  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Haugen;  I  am  more  interested  in  treating  everybody  fairly.  I 
want  to  see  everybody  treated  alike,  according  to  the  merits,  of  course. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  suggest  a  reduction  of  those 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  simply  asking  the  question,  how  the  salaries 
compare  with  those  previously  appointed,  or  those  carried  on  the 
statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Haugen,  we  had  to  be  governed 
by  conditions  and  to  appoint  these  people  at  salaries  at  which  they 
were  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  at  which  we 
could  get  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been  appointed 
at  a  higher  salary  than  those  previously  appointed? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  been  the  situation  right  along.  For  the 
past  10  or  15  years  salaries  have  been  increasing.  When  I  entered 
the  department  we  had  stenographers  and  typewriters  at  $40  a. 
month. 

Mr.  .Haugen.  How  do  you  propose  to  adjust  these  matters  ?  Put 
them  all  on  an  equality? 

D^r.  Harrison.  We  are  not  proposing  to  make  any  adjustments,, 
except  to  create  certain  minimum  grades  and  to  make  certain  indi- 
vidual promotions.  Some  stenographers  and  typewriters  and  some 
clerks  have  been  appointed  at  $1,000,  some  at  $900,  whenever  we  could 
get  them.  We  appointed  people  at  the  salaries  at  which  we  could 
secure  them.  We  have  necessarily  been  bound  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If  they  certify  to  us  a  person  as 
eligible  for  appointment  at  $1,200,  we  have  it  pay  that  salary.  We 
have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  fact  of  it  is,  the  Civil  Service  Commission .  is 
practically  a  dead  letter.  That  has  been  evaded  and  whipped  around 
so  much,  there  has  not  been  much  left  of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  not  been  true  in  our  department. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  practically  true  everywhere  else.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  having  everybody  treated  alike.  As  I  understand  you 
the  recent  employees  have  come  in  at  an  increased  salary.  How  are  you 
going  to  adjust  the  matter,  so  as  to  give  them  all  a  square  deal?  My 
contention  is  the  new  people  that  have  come  in  and  served  only  a 
month  or  two,  or  a  year,  are  not  entitled  to  any  more  consideration 
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than  those  who  have  faithfully  served  the  Government  for  a  number 
of  years.  .      ,,  ,, 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  been  an  unfortunate  condition  m  aii  the 
departments  for  many  years.  The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  salaries 
generally  have  been  increasing  right  along,  but  when  we  have  sug- 
gested readjustments  in  statutory  salaries,  they  have  usually  been 
eliminated.  Nearly  every  year  we  recommended  certain  increases 
in  statutory  salaries  but  they  have  not  been  approved. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Yes;  and  the  committee  has  made  increases  without 
the  recommendations  of  the  department.  A  number  of  the  increases 
wouldn't  have  been  made  for  the  department  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  committee.  It  is  this  committee  that  took  the  matter  m  hand, 
cut  out  the  small  salaries,  and  gave  the  increase. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
criticising  the  action  of  the  committee  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  am 
merely  stating  the  reason  for  this  condition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  not  criticising.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  adjustment  made  along  lines  that  will  be  abso- 
lutely fair  to  all  of  them.  I  don't  want  to  see  any  discrimination. 
Perchance  some  of  them  have  come  in  and  evaded  the  civil-service 
laws,  and  possibly  there  might  be  some  inclination  to  favoritism,  but 
that  is  not  what  I  call  a  square  deal;  that  is,  for  the  employees.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  them  all  treated  alike. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  suggestion?  How  would 
you  get  at  it,  Mr.  Haugen?  Would  you  reduce  those  who  have  re- 
cently come  in  to  $900,  or  increase  those  appointed  before  the  war 
from" $900  to  $1,200?    What  would  be  the  best  adjustment? 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  we  have  all  the  facts  we  can  determine  how 
to  deal  with  it.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  if  there  has  been  any 
discrimination,  and  if  things  need  repairing. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Haugen,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled every  year,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  new  people  higher 
salaries  than  those  received  by  some  of  the  older  employees  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  As  I  understand,  though,  there  is  no  plan,  but  here 
you  have  two  sets  of  clerks — one  appointed  at  a  certain  time  at  a 
certain  scale;  another  set  appointed  at  a  higher  salary.  Now,  to  my 
mind  it  ought  to  be  adjusted.  You  will  either  have  to  lower  or 
raise  it — cut  the  thjng  in  two  or  in  some  way;  dispose  of  it  and  try 
to  make  it  as  fair  to  all  if  possible. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  we  decrease  the  salaries  of  those  we  have  ap- 
pointed, of  course  we  will  lose  them,  because  some  of  the  other 
departments  and  outside  agencies  are  paying  somewhat  higher  sal- 
aries than  we  are. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  the  point  at  issue.  Take 
the  census.  In  the  old  prewar  times  we  had  a  lot  at  probably  $1,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Now,  since  the  war  is  on  we  have  had  to 
take  on  additional  forces  down  there.  These  have  been  certified  to 
you  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  you  probably  have  had 
to  pay  those  $1,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Man}^  of  them. 
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Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  If  I  get  Mr.  Haugen's  idea,  there  seems  to 
be  an  injustice  that  will  prevail.  If  these  war  employees  certified 
on  this  list  at  $1,200  per  year  get  that  amount  and  the  older  em- 
ployees doing  a  like  service  getting  $1,000  per  year,  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  discrimination  for  all  those  serving  the  longest  to 
draw  the  lowest  salary  and  to  be  carried  at  that  salary,  whereas  the 
new  man  is  being  carried  at  the  higher  salary.  Is  that  the  condi- 
dition  that  we  are  going  to  find  to  exist? 

Mr.  Haerison.  Undoubtedly;  that  exists  in  every  branch  of  the 
Government  service.  We  can  not  remedy  it.  We  can  not  transfer 
the  old  employees  to  the  lump-fund  roll,  because  Congress  has  passed 
laws  that  prohibit  such  action  unless  there  is  a  distinct  change  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  YoTJNG  of  Texas.  Will  we  find  in  your  department  that  the 
$1,000  man  I  have  indicated  is  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  the  $1,200  new  man? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  perhaps  find  many  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Is  there  no  way  to  avoid  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  same  question  was  raised  here  last  year.  The 
committee  discussed  the  matter,  but  decided  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  is  up  to  us,  I  guess.  We  will  have  to 
do  something. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  one  way  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  old  employees  of  the  department  who  are 
rendering  the  same  kind  of  service  as  the  new  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  more  clerks  than  you  need? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  have  to  let  many  go;  we  have  already 
separated  some.  Many  of  our  employees  are  now  returning  from 
the  military  or  naval  service,  and  our  policy  is,  of  course,  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  old  positions  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Take  a  young  man  that  has  been  let  out  of  a 
thousand-dollar  job  when  he  went  into  the  war  service,  does  he  go 
back  to  his  old  thousand-dollar  position  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  goes  back  to  his  old  thousand-dollar  position, 
unless  in  the  meantime  vacancies  have  occurred  in  a  higher  grade  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  remained  in  the  service. 
In  such  circumstances,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  merits  of  the 
<5ase  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  he  gets  the  higher  position  and 
the  people  promoted  temporarily  during  the  war  are  deinoted  to  their 
old  positions. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  seems  fair. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  those  who  entered  the  military  or  naval  service. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand  you  have  a  difficult  situation  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  especially  difficult  situation.  It  has  puzzled  all 
of  us,  and  we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  handle  it.  I  may  say  that 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Justice,  and  the  Treasury  have  recom- 
mended a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  for  clerks. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  your  policy  of  letting  out  those  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  let  out  ?  Let  out  those  in  the  service  the  shortest  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  memorandum  issued  by  the  Secretary  says  that 
the  most  recently  appointed  and  least  efficient  employees  will  be 
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furloughed.  We  furlough  them  rather  than  terminate  their  appoint- 
ments, and  we  require  the  appointment  clerk  to  keep  a  list  of  these 
people.  Whenever  the  bureaus  need  any  additional  employees  on  ac- 
count of  vacancies,  instead  of  going  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  appointment  clerk  certifies  to  the  bureaus  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  furloughed  who  seem  to  have  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  take  care  of  them 
so  far  as  it  is  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  plan. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  addition,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  es- 
tablished what  is  known  as  a  reemployment  register  to  take  care  of 
the  employees  of  the  different  departments  who  are  separated  from 
the  service  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  the  force. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  What  do  I  understand  by  "  furlough?" 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  simply  means  "  without  pay." 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  is,  when  a  new  man  has  come  on  and 
you  don't  need  his  services  any  more,  he  goes  off  the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  goes  off  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  K.UBET.  It  is  a  reserve  list? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  reserve  list. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  It  is  up  to  him  if  he  wants  to  get  back.  It 
is  simply  a  list 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  It  is  simply  a  list.  The  appoint- 
ment clerk  will  try  to  keep  track  of  these  people  so  as  to_  give  them 
every  opportunity  for  reemployment  as  the  need  for  additional  em- 
ployees arises. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Can  you  hold  them  longer  than  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  under  the  civil-service 
regulations,  but  the  commission  may  make  a  special  dispensation 
on  account  of  the  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  Lesher.  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  hold  them  on  the 
eligible  list  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion we  are  not  supposed  to  hold  anyone  on  furlough  for  longer 
than  the  year;  otherwise  the  reinstatement  rule  would  be  defeated. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  President  has  issued  an  order  which  permits 
employees  who  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  to  be  reinstated 
within  five  years  after  their  separation. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  point,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  Mr.  Eeese  will  take  uplhe  Secretary's  roll  in  so  far  as  increases 
above  $2,500  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  these  disburse- 
ments. I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  I  don't  believe  we 
can  submit  to  anything  of  that  kind.  We  ought  to  have  a  little  string 
on  those  salaries,  to  know  something  about  what  is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  about  those  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  find  out  about  those  transfers,  when  the 
employees  are  appointed,  at  what  salary,  who  authorized  the  salary, 
and  how  the  salaries  compare  with  those  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Office  of  the  Secretart. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  M.  REESE,  CHIEF  CLERK,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  speak  for  the  Secretary's  roll  only.  If  you  will  look 
at  page  13,  you  will  find  there  a  list  of  "transfers  from  funds  of 
other  bureaus,  which  have  been  correspondingly  reduced." 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Eeese,  see  if  you  can  further 
enlighten  us. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Those  are  transfers  from  lump  funds  of  other  bu- 
reaus ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  salaries. 
How  are  the  salaries  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  You  want  to  know  about  transfers  from  the  liunp  fund 
to  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes;  those  who  go  from  the  lump  fund  to  the 
statutory  roll  or  into  some  other  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  first  item,  "  1  clerk,  class  3,  irom 
statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Chemistry."  That  transfer,  I  take  it,  was 
at  the  same  salary  he  was  getting  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  That  was  the  same  salary  he  got  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  that  the  present  scale  or  the  old  scale? 

Mr.  Eeese.  That  is  the  regular  scale  for  a  clerk  of  that  class, 
class  3. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Present  time  or  normal  time  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Present  time ;  all  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  all  time? 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  mean  for  several  years  past. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  employee,  if  I  remember  right,  has  been  in 
the  department  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  right ;  we  will  pass  him. 

Mr.  Eeese.  There  are  ll  clerks  there,  the  highest  salary  being 
$1,600,  and  running  dwn  to  as  low  as  $900.  This  is  the  usual 
procedure  every  year.  When  we  borrow  clerks  from  the  bureaus  for 
the  use  in  any  branch  of  the  Secretary's  office,  we  transfer  them  in 
the  estimates  to  the  Secretary's  roll,  and  reduce  the  lump-fund  ap- 
propriations accordingly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  in  those  cases,  do  the  heads  of  the  bureaus 
who  have  lost  those  employees  in  the  next  year  ask  for  enough  so 
they  can  hire  a  man  that  is  taken,  away  from  them  ?  , 

Mr.  Eeese.  Sometimes,  no  dotibt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that,  after  all,  this  is  a  sort  of  a  continuous, 
circle?  ,,, 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  think,  it  is,  Mr.  Anderson ;  but  the  department  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  show  in  every  instance  when  employees  are 
transferred  from  the  lump-fund  roll.  Assuming,  for  example,  that 
we  desire  to  recommend  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  an  appropriation 
and  that  an  employee  at  $1,200  is  being  transferred  from  this  ap- 
propriation to  the  statutory  roll,  the  apparent  increase  in  the  lump 
fund  will  be  only  $3,800,  while  the  actual  increase,  considering  the 
transfer  to  the  statutory  roll,  is  $5,000. 
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The  Chairman.  You  use  two  words  to  describe  your  increase, 
"  apparent  "  and  "  actual,"  all  through  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  perfectly,  as  far  as  the  money 
transaction  is  concerned;  but  what  I  am  wondering  is  where  Con- 
gress gets  any  command  of  this  proposition  at  all.  You  hire  a  man 
out  of  a  lump-sum  appropriation;  you  fix  his  salary;  subsequently 
he  is  borrowed. from  the  bureau  which  had  that  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion by  the  Secretary's  office  or  some  other  office,  and  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  that  office  at  the  salary  which  you  have  fixed.  Those 
transfers  go  through  these  estimates  and  go  into  the  appropriations. 
We  haven't  any  control  over  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  certain  classes  of  employees  whose  sal- 
aries are  fixed  by  law.  The  salaries  of  all  these  clerks,  for  instance, 
are  fixed  by  law.  In  the  case  of  certain  other  clerks,  watchmen,  and 
so  on,  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  law.  We  can  keep  a  perfect  check 
on  them.  As  for  the  technical  men  on  the  lump-sum  roll  we  have  no 
control  of  their  salaries,  except  to  fix  a  maximum  of  $4,500. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  fixed  by  law  ? 
The  Chairman.  They  are  all  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Eeese.  Clerks  of  class  1,  $1,200;  class  2,  $1,400;  class  4, 
$1,800.  But  for  many  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  clerks  who 
have  passed  first-grade  examinations  paid  less  than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  the  matter  of  salary  at  which  each  man 
is  taken  in,  because  I  don't  see  any  possibility,  so  far  as  certain  clerks 
and  employees  are  concerned,  of  their  getting  more  than  is  coming 
to  them.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  raising  any  question  about  at 
all  is  this :  That  there  is  no  control  over  the  number  of  employees 
that  are  constantly  being  placed  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  control  is  to  refuse  to  transfer  them. 
Mr.  Anderson.  If  this  thing  goes  like  it  is,  we  don't  have  any 
control  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  the  final  arbiters  of  the 
matter.  "  One  clerk,  class  3,  from  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry." We  can  simply  say  we  refuse  to  make  that  transfer  or  that 
we  will  reduce  it  to  $1,000.    That  is  our  privilege,  it  seems  to  me. 

Let  me  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Reese.  In  making  your  appoint- 
ments, on  the  lump-fund  appropriations,  of  a  clerk,  for  instance,  of 
class  3,  are  you  compelled  by  the  law  to  make  that  appointment  at 
a  $1,600  salary? 

Mr.  Reese.  If  appointed  as  a  clerk  of  class  3,  $1,600  is  the  salary 
fixed  for  that  class, 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  chief  of  the  bureau 

Mr.  Reese.  We  may  fix  the  salary  at  anything  less  than  that  if  we 
■choose. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  fix  the  salary  on  a  lump-fund  roll  of  a 

clerk  at  any  higher  salary  than  the  class 

Mr.  Reese.  You  can  if  a  clerk  were  appointed  to  do  a  specified 
line  of  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Lever,  if  I  may  say  it,  we  are  bound  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
ihis  matter.  A  vacancy  occurs.  We  want  a  certain  class  of  clerk 
to  fill  that  vacancy.  We  ask  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a 
certification,  stating  generally  the  qualifications  required  to  fill  the 
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place,  and  indicate  what  we  think  the  work  ought  to  pay.  The  com- 
mission then  certifies  the  names  of  three  eligibles  to  us.  If  they 
•certify  a  man  who  is  eligible  for  $1,600,  the  department  has  to  ap- 
point him  at  that  figure.  If  they  certify  him  for  $1,800,  we  have  to 
pay  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  couldn't  pay  him  anything  more? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  couldn't  pay  him  anything  more  without  the 
approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  couldn't  pay  him  anything  less. 

Mr.  Wason.  Couldn't  Congress  change  itf 

.Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  it  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  appoint 
all  of  them  at  $1,800,  or  at  $1,100,  or  $1,300,  or  at  any  salary  it 
chooses  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Different  clerks  have  different  qualifications.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  entrance  salary  for  first-class  stenographers  and 
typewriters  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  $1,200. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Haw  are  the  special  qualifications  of  the  $1,800 
■clerks  different  from  those  of  the  $1,200? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  men  having  longer  experience,  especially 
in  executive  capacities,  in  auditing  and  accounting  work,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  Civil  Service 
^Commission  fixes  the  salaries  for  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  want  to  know  who  is  fixing  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  keeps,  certain  regis- 
ters and  places  on  those  registers  the  names  of  the  eligibles,  the  percent- 
ages obtained  by  them  in  the  examinations,  and  like  information,  and 
it  certifies  these  eligibles  for  appointment  at  certain  salaries  upon  the 
request  of  the  department.  When  the  commission  certifies  a  man 
:as  eligible  for  $1,200  we  have  to  pay  him  $1,200.  We  could  not  pay 
liim  $1,400  because  the  commission  would  say  that  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  other  people  who  have  passed  higher  in  the  examination 
.and  who  are  more  entitled  to  $1,400  than  the  particular  man  certi- 
fied for  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  in  all  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  exactly  the  information  I  get  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  My  information  is  that  the  department 
indicates  the  salary  it  is  willing  to  pay  and  the  commission  certifies 
accordingly. 

s  Mr.  Harrison.  I  said,  Mr!  Haugen,  that  we  indicated  what  we 
thought  the  job  was  worth  and  the  qualifications  we  thought  the 
man  ought  to  have  to  fill  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Recently  I  have  had  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
eligibles  can  change  their  declaration,  and  lower  it  from,  say,  $1,200 
to  $1,100,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  advises  me  that  the  de- 
partments are  not  offering  to  pay  high  salaries  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  that  would  indicate  the  department  was  fixing  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  department.  We  are  not  appointing  all  clerks  at  $1,200. 
We  are  appointing  some  at  $1,100. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  question  is,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment to  fix  its  own  salaries  for  clerks  at  $1,600  or  $1,800? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  on  lump  funds,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  if  the  committee,  or  Congress,  appropriates  so 
much  money,  the  department  might  use  every  dollar  of  it  for  $1,800' 
salaries? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Well,  then,  it  is  the  department  that  fixes  the  salary? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  commission  to 
which  you  referred  is  the  very  body  to  consider  these  points  that  Mr. 
Haugen  has  raised. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  commission  the  chairman  spoke  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  Appropriations  Committee  is  recommending 
a  joint  commission. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  think  that 
every  member  of  this  committee  has  confidence  in  the  department. 
I  think  our  action  in  the  past  would  warrant  that  statement.  We 
have  confidence,  but,  after  all,  I  think  it  is  due  that  this  committefr 
and  that  Congress  shoiild  have  detailed  information,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  fioor  about  these  transfers.  Ther& 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  abuse  in  fixing  salaries,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  be  frank  with  each  other  and  get  at  the  things 
that  we  think  may  give  the  information.  I  think  it  is  due  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  it  is  due  Congress. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information  you 
want,  Mr.  HaUgen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  for  half  an  hour  and  we 
finally  get  down  to  this — ^that  the  department  fixes  the  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  ask  your  questions.  We  don't  know 
what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Reese.  Would  it  meet  your  question  to  furnish,  as  far  as  this 
list  is  concerned  [referring  to  list  on  page  13  of  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates], a  statement  showing  length  of  service,  when  appointed,  etc. 
I  can  furnish  you  with  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  have  something  to 
work  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  that  up,  Mr.  Reese? 

Mr.  Reese.  Several  days. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  large  would  the  statement  be  if  it  included 
everyone  ? 
Mr.  Reese.  It  would  be  very  large  indeed. 
Mr.  Haugen.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  so  very  large. 
The  Chairman.  He  might  give  some  of  those  so  as  to  indicate  just 
the  method  of  the  procedure  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Reese.  Probably  one  statement  covering  this  list  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  you  an  exact  line  on  the  general  practice.  It  is  the 
same  throughout  the  department.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  a  detailed  statement,  Mr.  Reese, 
of  the  number  of  employees  you  have  transferred  from  the  food 
production  act  to  the  statutory  rolls  in  these  estimates  ? 
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Mr.  Hahrison.  The  statement  which  I  inserted  in  the  record  con- 
tains this  information.  It  indicates  that  there  are  207  employees 
transferred  from  the  food  production  act,  involving  a  total  of 
$240,960.  These  transfers  are  made  necessary,  of  course,  by  the 
transfer  from  the  food  production  act  of  those  items  which  the  Secre- 
tary thinks  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  work  of  the  de- 
partment. These  items  also  are  listed  in  the  statement  you  have 
before  you. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  that  information  before  the  committee 
now? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  total  number  of  employees  transferred  from 
regular  lump  sums  to  the  statutory  roll  is  320. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  this  war  legis- 
lation we,  have  had — emergency  legislation — and  incorporated  into 
the  permanent  scale  of  rates.  Personally,  before  we  go  into  the  in- 
dividual items  of  transfers  from  this  war  legislation — emergency 
legislation — so  that  it  becomes  a  fixed  and  permanent  legislation,  be- 
fore discussing  each  individual  item,  I  would  like  to  have  a  state- 
ment made  by  somebody  as  to  the  scope  of  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  is  sought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  incorporated  in  the  statement  to  which  I 
referred.  On  page  2  there  is  a  list  of  the  items  suggested  for  trans- 
fer. They  are  "  Plant-disease  survey  work,  sugar-beet  nematode 
work,  control  of  a  new  sugar-cane  disease,  location  of  Irish  potato 
seed  stocks,  preparation  of  sweet  sirups,  utilization  of  wool-scouring 
wastes,  special  marketing  activities,  market  news  service  on  fruits 
and  vegetables,  market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats,  market 
news  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry;  market  news  on 
grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds ;  city  market  service,  and  market  inspec- 
tion of  perishable  foods.  These  items  total  $849,960.  I  may  add 
that  wherever  We  have  transferred  an  employee  from  the  food  pro- 
duction act  to  the  regular  bill  we  have  so  indicated  it. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  My  own  mind  is  yet  to  be  made  up  about 
that  policy.  Now,  personally  I  have  got  this  idea  about  all  war 
legislation:  I  think  the  quicker  we  can  dispense  with  this  expense 
account,  where  it  can  be  dispensed  with  without  doing  injury,  that 
we  ought  to  do  it,  and  not  fasten  a  permanent  appropriation  upon 
the  people  of  the  Nation  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  want  to  do 
everything  necessary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  explained  to  Mr.  Anderson  a  short  time  ago, 
the  Secretary  does  not  intend,  aside  from  the  items  already  included 
in  the  regular  estimates — you  know  we  have  to  submit  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  October  15 — to  submit  any  formal 
recommendation  for  the  continuation  of  the  emergency  activities, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  extension  work  and  the  farm-labor  work. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary  does  not  think  that  work  is 
valuable  or  desirable  or  that  it  has  not  produced  good  results.  If  the 
financial  situation  permits,  he  thinks  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
■continue  many  of  these  activities,  and  he  so  recommends ;  but,  real- 
izing the  financial  situation  confronting  the  Nation,  he  does  not  feel 
justified  in  submitting  formal  recommendations  for  their  contin- 
uance. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  you  propose  to  transfer  and  continue 
the  war  work  only  as  it  relates  to  these  diseases  of  animals  and  so 
on,  and  the  extension  work ;  but  on  page  -1  you  transfer  a  nurnber  of 
matters  from  the  food-production  act.  Xow,  the  food-production 
proposition  was  all  war-time  work,  and  we  are  taking  work  that  costs 
nearly  a  million  dollars  from  the  food  production  act. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  items  may  be  said  to  be  developmental  in 
character,  and  they  would  ha\'e  been  suggested  in  normal  times  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  work.  It  seemed  to  the  Secretary,  in  considering 
the  estimates,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  October  15,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  permanent  provision  for  these  lines  of  work  to  the  extent 
indicated.  Now  that  the  armistice  has  been  signed  and  hostilities 
have  ceased,  the  Secretary  does  not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
the  continuation  of  the  other  emergency  activities,  except  in  the  case 
of  extension  work  and  the  farm-labor  work. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  In  other  words, 
where  they  come  to  the  various  items  here  like  "  Plant-disease  sur- 
vej',"  you  recommend  the  elimination  of  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No.  In  preparing  the  regular  estimates,  we  re- 
garded the  lines  of  work  listed  on  page  2  of  the  statement  in  the 
nature  of  permanent  activities  which  ought  to  be  continued  irre- 
spective of  the  war. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  is  this  list? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  We  contemplated  submitting  at  a  later  date 
estimates  to  cover  the  emergency  appropriations,  and  we  expected,  of 
course,  to  eliminate  from  such  estimates  the  items  included  in  the  Hst 
before  you.  Then  the  armistice  was  signed  and  hostilities  ceased. 
We  had  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  and  the  Secretary  docs  not 
now  feel  justified  in  submitting  formal  recommendations  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  emergency  activities,  other  than  those  indicated  in  the 
list,  ex('ept  the  extension  work  and  the  farm-labor  work.  You  see 
the  situation  has  changed  and  we  have  had  to  adjust  our  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  outlined 
on  page  2,  the  items  transferred  from  the  food-production  act,  etc., 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $850,000.  That  would  make  neces- 
sary the  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  have  indicated,  207. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Two  hundred  and  seven.  Now,  as  each  transfer 
is  made  from  the  food-production  pay  roll,  temporary  employment 
during  emergency,  the  transfer  is  made  to  the  permanent  statutory 
roll,  and  in  each  case  at  the  salary  the  employee  was  receiving  for  the 
emergency  work? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes :  that  is  true,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  don't  want  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  food 
production  people,  but  in  some  lines  of  that  work  the  salaries  would 
seem  to  be  large,  larger  than  were  necessary,  larger  certainly  than 
would  be  paid  during  normal  times,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
when  you  transfer  those  clerks  at  the  old  salaries,  you  would  be  em- 
ploying some  of  them  at  mora  than  they  are  worth  and  more  than 
they  ought  to  receive,  and  besides  you  would  be  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  employees  under  them.    Have  you  in  every  case  transferred 
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these  employees  at  the  salaries  they  were  receiving  for  this  emer- 
gency war  work? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  every  case. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  made  no  eflfort  to  reduce  any  of  those 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir.  Those  people  were  and  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  their  present  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Anjrthing  further  on  this  salary  business,  gentle- 
men? 

Mr.  Wason.  On  page  13,  the  second  item  says,  "two  clerks,  class 
2,  from  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products  and  grain  stand- 
ards act,  Bureau  of  Markets,  $2,800."  Further  down,  "  two  clerks, 
class  2,  one  each  to  statutory  rolls  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Di- 
vision of  Publications,  $2,800."  Now,  you  take  two  out  of  the  Sec- 
retary's office  and  put  two  in? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  For  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No  ;  both  clerks  are  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  that  transfer 

Mr.  Reese.  The  transfers  were  probably  not  made  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  were  they  made  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  First,  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  work  in  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  necessity  required  taking  two  out  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  and  sending  two  out;  incompetency  or  inefficiency? 

Mr.  Reese.  No. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  were  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  going  back  to  the  record.  I 
can  do  that  in  full  detail  with  the  records  before  me. 

Mr.  Rtibet.  Perhaps  those  are  several  months  apart. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  don't  care  if  they  were  a  year  apart.  Some  man 
may  have  wanted  to  send  those  two  there  for  his  own  reasons,  out- 
side of  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Secretary  hag  authority,  under  general  law, 
to  detail  employees  to  and  from  his  office. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  asking  the  reason  for  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  know  just  what  this  particular  case  in- 
volved. These  changes  occur  through  the  course  of  a  year,  and  it 
is  difficult,  of  course,  to  keep  track  of  them  in  your  memory.  We 
have  to  have  additional  help,  for  instance,  in  preparing  the  esti- 
mates and  the  numerous  reports  we  have  to  send  to  Congress. 
When  we  say  "  Office  of  the  Secretary,"  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  Secretary's  immediate  office ;  it  includes  the  supply  division,  the 
office  of  inspection,  the  office  of  the  solicitor,  the  office  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  offices  of  the  three  Assistant  Secretaries.  These  adjust- 
ments, as  I  have  said,  are  made  through  the  year  by  detail,  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  authority  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know,  but  there  must  be  a  reason  for  taking  com- 
petent men  away  from  work  in  which  they  are  efficient  and  putting  in 
men  of  the  same  class  that  have  not  had  experience. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  all  these  men  were  experienced  employees 
of  several  years'  service. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  In  these  cases  of  detail,  do  you  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll,  back  and  forth,  as  is 
contemplated  in  these  items  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  depends.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  con- 
tinue it  as  a  permanent  thing,  we  make  the  transfer  in  the  next  esti- 
mates, in  accordance  with  the  committee's  desire.  If  it  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary affair,  it  would  not  be  presented  in  the  estimates  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  been  suggesting  it  was  a  temporary 
affair  in  explanation  of  something  that  appears  here  m  the  record 
as  permanent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  intend  to  create  that  impression,  Mr. 
Anderson.  I  said  we  detail  these  people  to  or  from  the  Secretary's 
office  as  their  services  are  needed.  If  the  arrangement  is  likely  to 
be  permanent,  we  include  it  in  the  next  estimates;  if  it  is  merely  tem- 
porary, it  will  not  appear  in  the  estimates  at  all. 

Mr.  OvERMTER.  Supposing  it  was  found  that  a  man  was  qualified 
to  do  work  in  another  department,  it  would  be  better  policy  to  get 
him  over  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  Mr.  Eeese  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  de- 
tailed information  about  those  people. 

Mr.  Wason.  All  right,  if  you  will. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

EXPLANATION   OF  CEBTAIN   TKANSIEES   TO   AND  FEOM    THE  ROLL   OF  THE   SECKETABT'S 

OFFICE   AT    $1,400. 

The  two  clerks  at  $1,400  transferred  in  the  estimates  from  funds  of  other 
bureaus  to  the  statutory  roll,  office  of  the  Secretary,  are : 

One  stenographer  and  typewriter,  first  appointed  at  $1,400  on  the  miscella- 
neous roll,  Bureau  of  Markets,  December  19,  1917 ;  detailed  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  for  duty  as  stenographer  to  the  chief  editor.  Division  of  Manuscripts ; 
transferred  in  estimates  at  same  salary,  it  being  apparent  that  the  services  of 
the  employee  will  be  permanently  needed  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

One  clerk,  first  appointed  at  $700  per  annum,  November  14,- 1906;  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  until,  after  12  years  of  service,  she  reached  the 
$1,400  grade  on  miscellaneuos  roll.  Bureau  of  Markets ;  detailed  July  1,  1918, 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  duty  in  the  transportation  section  of  the 
Office  of  Inspection ;  transferred  in  estimates  at  same  salary.  This  is  an  ex- 
perienced financial  clerk  whose  services  are  needed  in  the  examination  of  trans- 
portation accounts. 

The  two  clerks  at  $1,400  transferred  in  the  estimates  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  to  statutory  rolls  of  other  bureaus  are: 

One  clerk  first  appointed  as  messenger  at  $360,  April  15,  1901;  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  until,  after  17  years  of  service,  he  reached  the 
$1,400  grade  by  promotion  to  a  $1,400  vacancy  on  the  statutory  roll,  Office  of 
the  Secretary ;  detailed  to  Division  of  Publications,  where  his  duties  consist  of 
keeping  records,  auditing  accounts,  making  purchase  requisitions,  and  caring 
for  supplies  and  property;  transferred  in  estimates  to  statutory  roll,  Division 
of  Publications,  at  same  salary. 

One  clerk  transferred  from  Navy  Department  at  $1,100  per  annum,  May  1, 
1915;  resigned  September  15,  1915,  and  was  reinstated  at  $1,100  August  21, 
1916 ;  promoted  to  $1,200  May  4,  1917,  to  $1,400  January  16,  1918,  and  detailed 
to  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  take  charge  of  that  bureau's  file  room ;  transferred 
in  estimates  to  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  at  same  salary. 

The  two  clerks  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office  are 
women ;  the  two  transferred  from  the  same  roll  are  men.  All  four  possess  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  Thoy  were  detailed  from  and  to  the  Secretary's  office  at 
different  times  as  the  needs  of  the  work  required,  such  details  being  authorized 
by  law.  As  it  becomes  apparent  that  these  employees  will  be  permanently 
needed  in  the  places  to  which  they  have  been  on  detail,  adjustment  of  the  rolls 
is  provided  for  by  transferring  the  places.  The  record  of  the  transaction  Is 
shown  in  the  estimates,  although,  so  far  as  these  four  clerks  are  concerned,  no 
change  in  the  total  amount  of  the  Secretary's  roll  is  involved. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  food-production  act  a  number  of  items  carried  there 
would  have  been  estimated  and  inserted  in  the  permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that.  I  said  that  we  were 
considering  the  regular  estimates  before  the  war  was  over,  and  that 
it  seemed  to  the  Secretary  then  that  the  items  listed  on  page  2  of  this 
meinorandum,  and  some  additional  provision  for  the  extension  work 
and  the  farm-labor  work,  ought  to  be  carried  in  the  regular  bill  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  work  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Before  the  war 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  represent  merely  developments  of  existing 
activities — developments  for  which  we  would  have  recommended 
appropriations  irrespective  of  the  war.  We  had  it  in  mind  at  that 
time  that  we  would  later  submit  estimates  to  cover  the  remainder  of 
the  emergency  appropriations.  In  those  estimates  the  items  listed 
in  the  memorandum  would  not  have  been  included. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes ;  but  you  estimated  a  number  of  increases  here. 
Why  estimate  a  few  or  a  number  of  them  and  not  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  estimates  for  or  will  estimate  for  all  those 
we  propose  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  My  understanding  has  been  all  the  time  that  what 
was  carried  in  the  present  bill  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  true  to  a  certain  extent.  The  emergency 
activities  have  b^en  developed  during  the  war,  and  the  results  secured 
seemed  to  the  Secretary  to  justify  the  transfer  of  certain  items  to  the 
regular' bill  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  there  had  been  no  war  you 
would  have  made  these  same  estimates  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  in  accord  with  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  before  or  the  action  taken  by  the  committee.  It  was 
clearly  understood  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  take  care  of  the  regu- 
lar work  and  that  the  emergency  proposition  should  stand  on  its  own 
bottom  and  be  treated  as  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  HA.RRIS0N.  It  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  first  propostion,  "  Plant-disease  survey, 
$23,000."  The  department  says  it  has  been  transferred  to  item  "  In- 
vestigations in  plant  pathology."  If  the  war  had  never  been  on  at 
all,  as  I  understand  it,  the  department  this  year,  1919,  or  1918,  would 
have  recommended  that,  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  in  all  probability. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  we  have  increased  appropriations  every 
year,  in  war  or  out  of  war.  The  only  mistake  Mr.  Harrison  has  made 
is  in  saying  that  this  has  been  transferred  from  the  food  production 
act.    It  is  a  direct  recommendation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  it  is  a  direct  recommendation. 

Mr.  YoTJNG  of  Texas.  This  work  has  been  developed  under  the 
food-production  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  those  items  on 
page  2  of  this  recommendation  are  now  included  in  these,  estimates  in 
addition  to  the  regular  estimates  ? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  included  in  the  committee  print  you 
have  before  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  segregation  of  the  items  as  they  appear? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  I  just  listed  them  for  the  convenience  of  the 
committee  to  show  the  items  that  were  transferred. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  The  Secretary,  in  other  words,  recommends  that  this 
work  be  continued  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  ... 

Mr.  Etjbey.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee,  after  investigating  the 
facts,  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  work  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Eight  on  that  second  page.  I  have  footed  it  up  and 
found  that  $752,960  of  that  relates  to  different  forms  of  your  market 
bureau.  In  other  words,  less  than  $100,000  is  for  other  activities  in 
your  market  department.     Is  that  right,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  in  just  that  way.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  figures  you  give  are  correct. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  took  for  the  first  item  "Market  news  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  have  to  go  back  to  "  Special  marketing 

9,ctivitl6S 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  $27,000.     From  that  down. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  that  item  down  to  the  end  is  for  the  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

Mr.  Wason.  $753,000,  practically,  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  At 
some  time  before  the  hearing  closes  I  wish  you  would  haye  one  of 
your  men  testify  here  as  to  the  particular  value  of  that  service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Brand  will  appear  before  the  committee  and 
he  will  give  the  committee  the  full  information. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  this  salary  matter?  We  are 
anticipating  a  lot  of  things  we  can  talk  over  again.  Is  there  any 
statements  you  want  to  make,  Mr.  Eeese,  about  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Not  at  present.  I  should  like  to  revert,  before  we  pass 
it,  to  item  102,  on  page  12,  which,  I  think,  we  skipped. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  extra  labor  and  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  Eeese.  The  appropriation  for  "  extra  labor  and  emergency 
employments  "  has  been  fixed  at  $12,000  for  the  last  three  years.  As 
I  have  endeavored  to  state  in  the  note  there,  it  is  always  inadequate. 
It  is  intended  for  emergency  employment,  just  as  it  states,  when  we 
need  additional  help  for  a  temporary  period,  such  as  a  few  addi- 
tional clerks,  watchmen,  or  other  employees.  I  have  estimated  here 
an  apparent  increase  in  that  fund  of  $8,000,  but  an  actual  increase 
of  $9,400,  because  there  is  a  transfer  from  that  lump  fund  to  the 
statutory  roll,  without  reduction.  I  hope  the  committee  will  see  its 
way  to  consider  that  favorably.  The  appropriation  is  always  in- 
adequate. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  to  be  constantly 
calling  upon  the  bureaus  of  the  department  to  carry  help  for  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  just  getting  to  that.  If  we  increase  this 
item  here  for  temporary  employment,  would  there  be  a  reduction  in 
the  transfers  from  the  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  Eeese.  There  would. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  has  the  final  say  about  this? 
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Mr.  Reese.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  AH  I  can  do  is  to 
recommend.  The  note  sets  forth,  I  think,  as  fully  as  I  can  do  it  be- 
fore the  committee,  why  the  increase  is  requested. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Are  there  any  increases  of  salaries  for  any  clerks 
in  the  Secretary's  office — on  the  Secretary's  roll,  as  I  call  it? 

Mr.. Reese.  Yes;  I  was  coming  to  that  next.  Turn  to  page  14.  An 
increase  is  recommended  there  for  only  one  man  whose  salary  is 
above  the  $2,500  limit — the  inspector  at  $2,750.  This  man  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  department  for  23  years,  and  is  a  most  excellent 
and  serviceable  man.  During  the  war  he  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  looking  into  suspected  cases  of  disloyalty  throughout  the  de- 
partment, and  regularly  his  work  is  to  investigate  personnel  cases, 
involving  derelictions  of  duty,  and  to  review  all  personnel  cases  pre- 
sented by  the  bureaus  to  the  Secretary  for  consideration.  The  work 
has  grown  very  much. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is,  during  the  war,  wasn't  it?  The  war  is 
over  now. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  derelictions  of  duty  won't  cease 
with  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Haven't  you  a  gentleman  that  makes  reports  ?  Don't 
the  employees  make  reports  to  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes ;  the  cases  are  apt  to  come  up  first  from  some  re- 
port to  the  head  of  a  bureau.  Under  our  procedure,  if  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  dereliction  is  trifling,  the  head  of  the  bureau  may  dis- 
pose of  it  himself.  If  we  desire  further  information,  the  office  of 
inspection  goes  into  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  clerk  getting  now  for  that  class  of 
service  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  $2,750. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  getting  that  salary  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Since  July  1,  1912.  He  has  had  no  promotion  for  six 
years. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Reese.  About  45.  He  does  other  work  besides  this,  too.  He 
directs  the  fiscal  accounting  work  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
That  is  to  say,  he  gives  the  first  administrative  examination  of  the 
accounts  involving  appropriations  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  makes  periodical  inspections  also  of  the  ac- 
counting work  in  the  various  bureaus,  to  see  whether  it  is  up  to  date 
and,  in  general,  how  it  is  being  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  His  title  does  not  indicate  all  the  work  he  does. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  was  the  increase  of  salary  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  $250. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Was  it  often  that  anyone  was  guilty  of  lack 
of  loyalty? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  were  relatively  few  considering  the  size  of  the 
force.    We  got  rid  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many? 

Mr.  Reese.  Ten  were  dismissed.  Approximately  1,500  cases  were 
investigated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  state  the  salary  paid  for  secret  service  and 
detective  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  can  not  without  looking  it  up. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Isn't  it  about  $5  a  day? 
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Mr.  Reese.  I  don't  know.  I  think  a  man  in  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion such  as  this  should  have  a  higher  salary  than 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  supervisors  have  you  over  there « 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  office  of  inspection,  just  orfe.    .... 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  understood  you  had  a  division  m  the  depart- 
ment that  checks  up  accounts  and  audits  accounts? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  law  requires  the  administrative  examination  of 
accounts  to  be  made  in  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  is  asked  for  the  Office  of  Secretary? 
What  is  the  total  amount  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  If  you  turn  to  page  3,  Mr.  Haugen 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  estimated  for  the  Secretary's  office 
$796,810? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  on  the  statutory  roll.  On  page  3,  statutory  sala- 
ries. Secretary's  office,  this  present  fiscal  year,  $462,000;  estimates 
for  1920,  $491,720.    That  is  right  at  the  top  of  page  3. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Statutory  salaries.  Secretary's  office,  $491,000? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  estimates  of  1920 
over  1919  of  $29,720. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  money  are  you  handling  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office  ?    How  many  accounts  are  audited  ? . 

Mr.  Reese.  The  accounts  involve  all  accounts  from  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  $142,500,  and  also  all  accounts  for  the  item  of  rent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  same  office  prepares  letters  of  au- 
thorization to  all  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  money  is  handled  in  the  office?  How 
many  accounts  are  audited? 

Mr.  Reese.  On  page  197  of  the  appropriation  measure  is  $142,500 
for  miscellaneous  expenses.  Thej^  handle  all  the  accounts  under 
that.  The  appropriation  for  rents  is  $158,000.  They  handle  all  the 
accounts  under  those  two,  and  accounts  under  the  appropriation 
for  stimulating  agriculture,  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  any  rate,  less  than  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Don't  you  think  $2,750  is  pretty  good  pay  for  that 
work,  with  all  the  other  experts  you  have? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  think  $3,250  is  not  too  much  for 
an  officer  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Responsibility?  His  activity  is  largely  given,  1 
understand,  to  detective  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  entirely.  He  has  under  him  two  auditors  and  two 
other  clerks,  who  handle  those  accounts ;  one  other  account  I  forgot 
to  mention,  the  telegraph  account,  a  large  and  complicated  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  system  been  going  on  in  the 
department,  Mr.  Reese? 

Mr.  Reese.  Since  1914. 

The  CnAiRiNrAN.  You  have  had  this  inspector  since  1914? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  had  the  office  of  inspector  before  that.  But  the 
change  whereby  the  administrative  examination  of  accounts  was  all 
placed  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  department  was  made  in 
1 914.  No  increase  in  salary  was  given  this  officer  when  this  additional 
work  was  placed  upon  him. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  case — 104. 
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Mr.  Eebse.  That  refers  to  the  principal  assistant  to  the  inspector 
under  Item  103. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  get  his  last  raise  ? 

Mr.  Keese.  He  got  his  last  raise  in  1914  and  has  been  eight  years 
in  the  department.  This  gentleman  is  a  lawyer  by  training  and  an 
excellent  man  in  investigating  and  collecting  evidence  in  connection 
with  these  personnel  cases. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  personnel  cases? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Those  cases  I  spoke  of — investigating  cases  of  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employees,  loyalty,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  was  his  increase? 

Mr.  Eeese.  His  last  increase  was  $250. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  many  cases  of  derelictions  does  this  man 
report  on  each  year? 

Mr.  Eeese.  There  might  be  200,  perhaps  more,  of  various  degrees 
of  importance.  Some  of'  them  were  of  minor  importance;  others 
serious. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Were  there  any  of  very  serious  importance  that 
you  can  recall  which  took  any  length  of  time  to  make  a  report  on  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Speaking  now  from  recollection  and  subject  to  correc- 
tion, I  recall  a  case  in  the  meat-inspection  service,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  loyalty  of  an  employee.  That  involved  a 
trip  to  the  place,  interviewing  many  witnesses,  collecting  all  the 
evidence. 

Mr.,  Thompson.  The  loyalty  matter  is  over  now  that  the  war  is 
over? 

Mr.  Eeese.  It  is  difficult  to  say ;  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  will  be  simply  derelictions  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees of  the  department? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Principally,  perhaps,  but  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  those  cases,  I  take  it,  mostly  happen  here  in 
Washington,  don't  they? 
,  Mr.  Eeese.  No  ;  I  can  say  that  in  the  length 

Mr.  Harbison  (interposing).  The  great  majority  of  them  occur 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  send  a  man  out  from  Washington  in  each 
instance  to  make  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Only  when  the  case  is  serious  enough. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  don't  send  him  out  in  each  of  those  200  cases 
you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Reese.  Only  in  the  most  important  cases. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Will  you  get  up  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  cases  where  men  have  actually  gone  out  and  made  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  armistice  cut  the  loyalty  out.  That  won't  be 
a  feature  in  future,  will  it? 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  can  not  tell.    There  is  a  strong  probability  of  loyalty 
investigations  being  necessary,  in  my  judgment. 
Mr.  Overmyek.  You  say  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  loyal  now  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  no  question  of  loyalty,  I  think. 
Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  pretty  careful  about 
putting  men  on  the  pay  roll  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  still  requiring  evidence  of  loyalty,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  gotten. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  understand  you  will  get  up  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  dereliction  cases  during  the  last  year  and  the  number 
of  cases  where  the  man  had  to  go  out  from  Washington  to  make  the 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  the  number  of  days  they  worked  at  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STVTEMENT  KELATI\-E  TO  THE   WOEK   OF  THE  OFFICE  OF   INSPECTION,   UNITED   STATES 
DEPAKTjrKNT  OF  AQKICULTUKE. 

On  May  1,  1914,  the  Office  of  Insppction,  which  at  that  time  was  already  con- 
ducting the  personnel  work  of  the  department,  was  charged  with  the  additional 
duty  of  supervising  the  fiscal  work  in  connection  with  the  appropriations  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  nnd  the  departmental  transportation  and  telegraph 
accounting  work  were  brought  together  and  placed  in  the  same  office. 

All  the  bureau  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  involving  disciplinary  action 
in  the  department's  iiersonnel  are  reviewed  in  this  office,  and,  wherever  dis- 
crepancies in  evidence  or  statements  have  appeared,  available  field  officials 
either  of  the  bureau  concerned  or  of  some  other  bureau  have  been  directed  by 
this  office  to  secure  such  additional  information  as  might  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment  in  each  case.  In  this  work  at  times 
material  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Military  Intelligence.  During  1918,  483  bureau  cases  were  thus 
reviewed,  digested,  and  summarized  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary,  in 
addition  to  which  104  original  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Inspection  on  its  own  initiative  in  Washington.  In  view  of  the  volume 
of  this  work,  it  has  not  been  possible,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  for  the 
inspectors  of  the  office  personally  to  conduct  investigations  in  the  field.  During 
1918  one  trip  involving  two  days  was  made  to  Philadelphia,  and  one  involving 
three  da,ys  to  Baltimore  by  employees  of  the  office.  Other  cases  which  necessi- 
tated the  detail  of  representatives  from  the  Washington  office  were  one  in  Mis- 
souri, invohiiig  approximately  10  days;  one  in  New  York  City,  10  days;  and 
one  trip  to  New  Jlexico  and  El  Paso.  Tex.,  which  required  the  inspector's  ab- 
sence from  Washington  for  several  weeks. 

In  connection  with  the  bureau  cases  re\iewed  by  the  Office  of  Inspection  and 
the  original  investigations  initiated  by  it,  the  office  has,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  drafted  formal  charges  for  his  signature  against  30  employees  of 
the  department,  has  considered  tlie  answers  to  these  charges  when  submitted  by 
the  employees  involved,  and  has  transmitted  the  complete  files  to  the  Secretary 
with  recommendations  of  appropriate  final  action  in  the  premises.  The  recom- 
mendations in  such  cases  have  varied  from  acquittals  to  dismissals. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Inspection,  however,  Is  not  confined  to  the  consid- 
eration of  personnel  matters.  Its  fiscal  section  audits  the  vouchers  and  keeps 
a  record  of  the  liabilities  and  expenditures  under  the  appropriations  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  rent  of  buildings,  stimulating  agriculture  (miscellaneous 
items),  statutory  salaries  (Office  of  the  Secretary),  and  salaries  (extra 
labor).  During  the  year  4,209  vouchers  \\:ere  audited  (administratively  ex- 
amined) and  passed  for  payment  under  the  above-named  appropriations.  In 
addition  the  section  has  prepared  an  dissued  under  the  Secretary's  direction 
654  letters  of  authorization  for  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenditures.  It 
reviewed  and  prepared  for  the  Secretary's  signature  of  approval  approximately 
3,500  authorizations  and  requisitions  originating  in  the  several  bureaus  of  the 
<lepartraent.  It  has  reviewed  approximately  3,000  letters  and  other  documents 
relating  to  fiscal  matters  requiring  approval  or  other  action  by  the  head  of 
tlie  department.  It  has  prepared  the  annual  report  of  expenditures  and  the 
report  of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  department,  has  as- 
sisted  In  tl\e  preparation  of  the  annual  report  of  travel,  and  prepared  approxi- 
mately 2,500  letters  of  inquiry  in  connection  with  claims  against  the  depart- 
ment for  materials,  equipment,  and  the  like. 

The  transportation  section  of  the  office  has  procured  and  dietributed  to  tlie 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  approximately  276,000  transporta- 
tion requests,  and  has  kept  a  record  of  the  same.     It  has  audited  and  passed 
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for  payment  298  railroad  vouchers  for  passenger  transportation ;  150  accounts 
have  been  handled  that  required  correspondence  to  adjust.  The  section  has 
supplied  several  hundred  itineraries  for  officers  an  demployees.  It  has  checked 
on  approximately  1,200  vouchers  for  cash  fares  paid  by  employees.  It  has 
endeavored  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  has  kept  the  bureau  accounting  offices  and  employees  generally  apprised, 
thereof.  It  has  audited  and  passed  for  payment  120  freight  vouchers ;  has 
furnished,  upon  application  of  the  several  bureaus,  more  than  1,000  freight  rates ; 
has,  upon  bureau  resquest's,  touted  approximately  300  freight  shipments ;  and  has 
advised  the  bureaus  generally  as  to  proper  freight  classifications  and  rates 
to  be  used  by  the  bureaus  in  setting  up  liabilities  in  advance  of  actual  ship- 
ments. In  the  field  of  express  it  has  audited  and  paid  241  vouchers  and  has 
supplied  the  bureaus  with  many  express  rates,  classifications,  and  routings.  It 
has  audited  and  transmitted  to  the  disbursing  officer  for  payment  60  telegraph 
vouchers.  This  number  is  not  impressive  without  the  additional  Information 
that  one  of  these  accounts  now  represents  as  many  as  12,000  telegrams.  The 
section  has  also  handled  many  claims  for  loss,  damage,  and  overcharge  in  con- 
nection with  freight  and  express  shipments,  and  has  adjusted  many  accounts 
involving  purchased  and  unused  railroad  tickets.  There  is  maintained  in  the 
section  quite  a  complete  file  of  passenger,  freight,  and  express  tariflEs,  in  order 
that  the  bureaus  may  be  correctly  advised  at  all  times  regarding  current  rates. 
Tlie  maintenance  of  these  files  during  the  past  year,  when  rates  of  all  the  sorts 
indicated  have  changed  so  materially,- has  entailed  a  considerable  increase  of 
effort. 

The  Chairman.  Item  105,  on  page  15,  would  not  be  involved  here. 
It  is  a  $1,800  place.  No.  106  would  not  be  involved ;  107  would  not 
be;  108  would  not  be;  109  would  not  be;  and  110  would  not  be. 
Where  is  your  next  one  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  going  to 
abide  by  and  be  satisfied  with  the  $120  increase? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  With  that  understanding  we  cut  out  all  these  in- 
creases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is,  people  below  $2,500. 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  the  rest  of  those  would  go  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Except  page  16,  one  attorney,  $3,500.  That  is  a 
new  place. 

Mr.  Reese.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  from  124  to  135,  inclusive, 
relate  to  the  changes  in  the  solicitor's  office,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  give  place  to  the'  solicitor  to  speak  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  All  right,  Mr.  Williams. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  M.  WIILIAMS,  SOLICITOR,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman,  I  very  much  regret 
that  apparently  you  have  reached  the  conclusion  not  to  consider  any 
increases  below  $2,500.  The  plan  I  had  worked  out  required  an  in- 
creased appropriation  of  only  $5,050.  With  that  sum  I  had  hoped 
to  help  22  very  deserving,  and  1  think  underpaid,  old  employees  of 
the  department.  If  you  have  definitely  reached  that  conclusion,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  useless  for  me  to  speak  of  the  general  plan  which 
I  had  in  mind,  and  which  appears  on  pages  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
"  estimates,"  where  it  is  shown  that  we  are  asking  for  one  new 
place  at  $3,500,  another  at  $3,250,  and  six  at  $2,500  each,  with 
permission  to  drop  six  law  clerk  places  at  $2,250  and  two  at  $1,600, 
the  net  result  being  the  same  number  of  statutory  places,  and  a  total 
increase  of  $5,050. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  take  your  law  clerk  at  $1,600.  To 
what  salary  do  you  propose  to  promote  him  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  man  I  have  in  that  place  would  go  into  an 
$1,800  place,  and  the  $1,600  place  would  be  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  increase  his  salary  ^2,00  i 

Mr.  Williams.  $200.  n        ,  • 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  would  he  get  under  this  present 
law? 

Mr.  Williams.  $120.  „     , 

The  Chairman.  So  it  will  be  a  difference  of  $80  of  salary? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  he  went  to  $1,800,  he  would  get  $120  upon  top 
of  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  he  were  permitted  to  receive  the  temporary  in- 
crease. Even  if  that  were  the  case  and  he  received  the  $120  in- 
crease, he  would  still  be  underpaid,  and  that  is  true  of  every  man 
involved.  I  am  not  asking  anything  for  myself.  It  is  merely  for 
these  "  law  clerks."  They  are  underpaid.  They  are  good  lawyers. 
If  you  will  let  me,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  a  little  with 
you. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Which  item  covers  your  case,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Beginning  with  item  124  on  page  16,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  His  individual  case. 

The  Chairman.  Page  8. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  individual  case.  I  am  asking  nothing 
for  myself. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  No.  3  there,  $5,000? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  salary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  long  have  you  been  employed? 

Mr.  Williams.  Eighteen  months. 

The  Chairman.  He  took  Mr.  Caffey's  place. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Williams ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  very  much,  and  will 
probably  remain  at  its  present  high  rate  for  an  indefinite  period. 
I  approach  you  in  this  matter  merely  in  order  that  justice  may  be 
done  to  these  men,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  an  efficient  legal  organization.  With  that  $5,050  I 
could  help  22  deserving  men  who  have  been  in  the  service,  most  of 
them,  a  long  time,  the  oldest  28  years,  and  the  last  man  who  would 
receive  a  promotion  has  been  in  the  service,  I  believe,  two  years. 
The  greatest  increase  would  be  $250,  ranging  down  to  $50.  In  several 
instances  these  men,  especially  the  assistants  in  the  West,  in  the 
Forest  Service,  on  July  1,  1919,  will  not  have  had  an  increase  for 
six  years;  several  others  for  five  years;  some  for  four;  some  for 
three ;  some  for  two,  and,  I  believe,  two  for  one  year.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  probably  it  might  not  be  right  to.  ask  for  an  increase  for 
a  man  who  received  a  promotion  a  year  ago,  but  such  increases,  only 
two,  would  necessarily  come  about  by  the  promotions  that  I  would 
make  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  others ;  and,  besides,  in  both  instances 
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■they  would  be  entitled  to  the  increases  which  they  would  receive 
under  that  plan. 
Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Williams  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  men  in  your  force  employed  outside  of 
Washington? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  six  in  the  West.  They  do  the  work  for 
the  national  forest.  I  have  a  man  at  each  of  the  so-called  forestry 
headquarters.  There  are  146  national  forests.  They  comprise  more 
than  200,000,000  acres  of  land.  Those  forests  have  connected  with 
them  many  administrative  officials.  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  great 
deal  of  litigation  arises.  A  great  many  contracts  and  legal  papers 
have  to  be  prepared.  These  men  are  there  on  the  ground  where  they 
can  give  first  hand  the  necessary  legal  advice.  They  serve  the  officers 
of  the  national  forest  in  the  capacity  of  counsel,  and  all  the  other 
lawyers  in  the  solicitor's  office  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  other 
bureaus  and  offices  in  the  department.  If  the  administrative  officers 
have  a  difficult  problem,  they  come  and  talk  it  over.  They  receive 
advice  from  a  trained  man,  unbiased  and  unprejudiced. 

Last  year  my  assistants  in  the  field  and  my  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton handled  549  land  claims.  You  gentlemen,  of  course,  understand 
that  these  are  contested  land  entries  under  the  homestead  laws. 
The  part  of  those  cases  that  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  fiscal  year  resulted  in  retaining  in  the  na- 
tional forest  timber  of  approximately  the  value  of  $350,000.  All 
of  the  work  in  handling  those  cases  was  done  by  the  solicitor's 
office.  The  handling  of  such  a  case  as  that  consists  in  filing  a  contest 
in  the  local  land  office,  appearing  at  the  hearing,  attending  to  the 
taking  of  testimony,  and  arguing  the  legal  questions  before  the 
register.  If  the  case  is  decided  against  the  Government  an  appeal 
is  taken  here  to  Washington  to  the  commissioner,  where  we  attend  to 
it,  filing  the  necessary  papers,  preparing  the  briefs,  and  making  the 
arguments.  If  the  commissioner's  decision  is  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  case  is  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  we 
prepare  and  submit  the  necessary  briefs,  etc. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Will  it  disturb  you  if  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ouf  there  in  the  local  land  office,  where  these  con- 
tests are  filed,  that  is  largely  a  clerical  matter,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  no.  It  involves  the  preparation  of  a  legal 
paper.  Of  course,  the  preparation  of  almost  any  paper  is  in  a  way 
clerical;  but  in  order  to  properly  prepare  it,  you  must  know  the 
law,  and  then  there  comes  the  hearing,  where  you  must  take  the 
testimony,  and  then  comes  the  argument  on  the  law,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Overmyer.  Are  these  clerks  outside  of  Washington  furnished 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  library,  or  expenses? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  furnished  office  rent,  where  they  are  not 
in  the  building  occupied  by  the  forest  service,  and  they  have  a  few 
law  books. 

Mr.  OvERMTER.  Furnished  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wliliams.  Furnished  by  the  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  now  12  o'clock 
Can  you  finish  your  statement  in  five  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  gentlemen  can  listen  to  me  longer,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  do  so,  because  I  feel  that  justice  really  requires  that 
I  should  say  something  to  you  about  these  men.  I  don't  want  to  tire 
you,  but  I  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  them. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
1.30  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  1.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

.STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  M.  WILLIAMS,  SOLICITOR,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— Contimied. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  you  may  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment. If  you  can  complete  what  you  have  to  say  within  10  or  15 
.minutes  we  will  appreciate  it,  as  the  committee  must  hurry  along. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  hurry.  The  duties  and  activities  of  the 
solicitor's  office  are  so  varied  and  cover  such  a  broad  field  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  furnish  you  the  details  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  view.  I  shall  only  endeavor  to  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  situation.  I  will  furnish  you  some  facts  on  which  if  you 
should  feel  inclined  you  could  approve  the  general  plan  I  outlined 
at  the  morning  session,  or,  failing  in  that,  you  could  give  us  the 
$3,500  place  and  the  $3,250  place  and  cut  off  two  $1,600  places. 

Proceeding  according  to  the  latter  pl?in,  you  would  be  in  line  with 
the  recommendation  oi  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.    ' 

There  have  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more 
than  30  statutes,  most  of  which  are  regulatory  in  their  nature  and 
carry  penal  provisions.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  solicitor's 
-office  has  handled  3,084  cases  arising  under  those  statutes.  It  has 
prepared  3,314  contracts,  leases,  and  bonds.  It  has  furnished  1,292 
written  opinions,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  informal  conferences 
and  informal  opinions  that  are  from  time  to  time  given  the  different 
administrative  officers.  Under  the  Federal  aid  road  act  we  have 
examined  and  passed  on  663  project  statements.  These  project  state- 
ments in  each  instance  constitute  a  different  case,  involving  a  sep- 
arate construction  of  the  statute,  including  an  examination  mto  the 
legality  of  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  county  board  of  revenue 
making  the  appropriation.  We  have  reviewed  216  project  agree- 
ments under  which  the  work  is  done.  These  agreements  provide 
the  method  for  doing  the  work,  and  also  include  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications therefor.  These  project  agreements  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $14,000,000.  We  also  prepared,  examined,  and 
reviewed  49  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  for  road  construc- 
tion under  section  8  of  the  Federal  road  act. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  549  land  claims  handled  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

Under  the  Weeks  law  -we  have  examined  the  titles  to  and  recom- 
mended for  purchase  and  condemnation  137,728  acres  of  land,  com- 
pleted the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  65,561  acres,  and  completed, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  condemnation 
proceedings  for  109,278  acres.  Prior  to  1917,  the  petitions  for  con- 
demnation were  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was 
thought  that  much  time  and  labor  could  be  saved  if  they  were  pre- 

Eared  in  the  solicitor's  office.  So  that  procedure  was  adopted  and 
as  proved  very,  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  preparing  the  regulations  for  the  warehouse  act, 
which  is  comparatively  a  recent  statute,  the  office  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  proclamations  of  the  President  to  license  the  ammonia, 
fertilizer,  and  farm  equipment  industries  and  stockyard  operators 
and  others  handling  or  dealing  in  live  stock  in  connection  with  stock- 
yards. This  office  prepared,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  President  governing  operations  of  licensees  under  the 
aforesaid  proclamations,  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  so-called  food-products  inspection  law,  various  legal  forms  in  con- 
nection with  the  licenses  required  under  the  several  proclamations,  the 
schedules  and  orders  for  making  the  food  surveys  conducted  under 
section  2  of  the  food-production  act,  and  forms  of  contracts,  appli- 
cations, and  other  papers  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  under  the  food-control  act;  and  also  various  standards 
under  the  several  statutes  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  establish 
standards. 

We  reviewed  the  records  in  1,458  appeals  under  the  United  States 
grain  standards  act.  We  gave  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  the  consideration  of  146  disputes  under  the  United  States  cotton- 
futures  act,  involving  6,895  bales  of  cotton.  We  also  handled  with 
the  Patent  Office  49  applications  for  letters  patent  on  the  part  of  dif- 
ferent employees  of  the  department,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public.  Some  of  those  applications  were  contested, 
and  we  followed  them  all  the  way  through. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  assistance  that  the  solicitor's  office  gives 
in  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  committee  reports.  Also,  with 
the  assistance  that  it  gives  in  the  matter  of  drafting  legislation, 
which  is  very  responsible  and  important  work.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  drafted  several  bills  in  addition  to  the  numerous  ap- 
propriation items.  In  all  we  have  drafted  and  have  had  referred  to 
us  for  suggestion,  comment,  and  amendment  65  bills  touching  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  the  fines  under  these  regulatory  laws  are  small  in  individual 
cases,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note,  even  if  we  look  at  them  from  a 
^financial  standpoint,  that 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  Mr.  Williams,  will  it  interfere  with 
your  argument  if  I  ask  you  a  question  there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  just  came  in  while  you  were  reciting  the  activi- 
ties of  your  office. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  suppose  you  let  Mr.  Williams  con- 
clude the  statement  he  had  begun  and  then  propound  your  questions. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  talking  about  the  fines.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  fines  and  recoveries  under  the  various  statutes  administered 
by  the  department.  The  fines  are  small  in  individual  cases,  but  the 
total  during  the  year  is  a  large  sum.  In  the  year  1918  the  amount 
Tvas  $175,003.79 ;  for  1917  they  aggregated  $247,155 ;  and  in  1916  the 
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sum  was  $116,430;  in  1915,  $134,496;  in  1914,  $107,846;  in  1913,  $131,- 
710;  and  in  1912,  $122,098.  During  the  year  1918  the  fines  and  re- 
coveries represented  3,084  violations.  I  have  a  statement  here  segre- 
gating the  cases  under  the  various  classes  of  violations,  and  if  I  may 
insert  it  in  the  record  you  will  have  the  matter  in  more  comprehen- 
sive form. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  hand  the  paper  to  the  official  stenog- 
rapher and  he  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  showing  ■fines  imposed  and  revenues  collected  for  violations  of  stat- 
utes admimistered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918. 

Number   Amount  o£ 
Statutes.  of  viola-     fines  and 

recoTerieg. 


Laws  for  the  protection  ol  national  forests 

Food  and  drugs  act 

28-hour  law 

Animal  quarantine  act 

Meat  inspection 

Lacey  Act 

Bird  reservation  trespass  law 

Virus  act 

Insecticide  act 

Plant  quarantine  act 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Sn,404.M 
19,407.00 
64,925.00 
12,750.00 
758.25 
2,873.00 
45.00 

"'2,"446.'66 
95.00 
300.00 


175,003.79 


Mr.  Williams.  This  morning  Mr.  Anderson  was  asking  about  the 
work  of  our  assistants  in  the  West,  and  I  called  attention  to  their 
handling  land  claims.  In  order  to  give  you  a  little  more  definite 
idea  of  the  class  of  law  which  these  men  handle,  I  might  call  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.  That  was  a  fire  trespass.  It  was  a  negligence  case. 
You  gentlemen  loiow  that  to  prepare  a  case  of  importance  it  re- 
quires ability.     In  that  case  the  Government  recovered  $53.793.o0. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  we  should  pay  these 
attorneys  on  the  basis  of  what  was  allowed  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  merely  calling  at- 
tention to  the  size  of  these  matters  in  order  to  impress  their  im- 
portance upon  the  committee. 

In  the  case  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  United  States  (243 
U.  S.,  389) 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a 
moment  and  did  not  hear  that.    What  was  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  \^as  just  calling  attention  to  some  reported  cases 
in  order  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  class  of  law  questions 
these  assistants  have  to  deal  with. 

In  that  case  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  entered  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  and  built  their  power  houses,  reservoirs,  and 
so  forth.  They  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  stay  there  regard- 
less of  any  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  without  the  consent,  and  regardless  of  any  regulations,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  filed  a  bill  praying  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  use  of  these  lands  and  asking  far  an  accounting. 
There  were  many  difficult  law  questions  involved,  such  as  conflict 
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■pf  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction,  power,  of  Congress  with  reference 
to  delegating  authority  to  administrative  officers  in  the  matter  of 
regulations,  validity  of  such  regulations,  and  so  forth.  We  were 
successful  not  only  in  securing  an  injunction  but  an  accounting, 
under  which  the  Government  recovered  in  that  one  case  $39,201. 
And,  further,  as  the  result  of  that  case  the  Colorado  Power  Co.  paid 
$5,815.55  damages  in  a  similar  suit  against  it,  and  the  Government 
recovered  $5,403.67  in  another  case  which  was  settled  on  account  of 
the  decision  in  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  suit. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Where  was  that  suit  filed? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Utah. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Were  you  assisted  by  the  district  attorney  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  explain  that:  With  reference  to  practically 
all  the  litigation  arising  in  the  Forest  Service  the  work  is  done  by  my 
•office.  I  will  say  practically  all  of  it.  These  assistants  attend  every 
session  of  the  court.  The  United  States  attorneys  have  absolute 
confidence  in  them  and  practically  turn  the  work  over  to  them. 
While  the  United  States  attorney  is  there  to  assist,  yet  they 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing) .  In  this  particular  case  were  you  not 
also  assisted  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Interior  Department ;  I  mean 
in  the  case  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  that  is  not  my  understanding.  This  case  arose 
before  I  came  here.  It  is  my  recollection,  though  I  am  not  sure,  that 
we  were  not  assisted  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Interior  Department. 
We  were  assisted  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  that  district,  but, 
as  I  explained 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  the 
United  States  attorney  present  the  case  in  the  trial  court?  Isnt  that 
always  the  case,  and  your  man  who  is  edtailed  to  go  out  there  simply 
assists  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  always;  not  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  speaking  o£  the  West  because  that  is  where  I 
■come  from  and  that  is  what  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  as  I  understand  those  cases  in  the  West  with 
reference  to  Forest  Service  matters  the  work  is  practically  all  done 
by  the  assistants  to  the  solicitor.  The  United  States  attorney  is  there, 
but  our  assistant  really  does  the  work. 

Now,  when  this  particular  case  (Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  United 
States)  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  one  of  my  assistants  argued  it 
with  the  United  States  attorney. 

I  might  cite  another  case  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  legal 
questions  with  which  these  assistants  have  to  deal,  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.  v.  United  States  (244  U.  S.,_351).  In 
that  case  the  question  arose  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  rail- 
road might  acquire  a  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands.  Several 
interesting  legal  questions  were  involved  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  the  land  in  question  a  temporary 
reservation  which  afterwards  was  made  permanent  by  the  President's 
proclamation,  the  railroad  in  the  interim  having  filed  its  plans  and 
specifications  under  the  law  of  1875.  After  the  company  filed  its 
fitst  plans  and  specifications  it  filed  other  plans  and  specifications 
making  a  material  divergence  in  its  original  route.    They  insisted 
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that  they  had  the  right  to  stay  in  the  forest  regardless  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  they  cut  about  9,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  connectioH 
with  the  change  in  the  right  of  way.  A  bill  for  injunction  was  filed 
in  that  case,  and  an  accounting  asked  for.  The  injunction  was 
granted,  and  an  accounting  allowed,  resulting  in  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  about  $89,000. 

As  further  illustrative  of  the  legal  questions  handled  by  the  office, 
I  might  mention  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Forty  Barrels  and 
Twenty  Kegs  Coca-Cola  (241  U.  S.,  265)  (known  as  the  "  Coca-Cola" 
case) ;  United  States  v.  Lexington  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  (232  U.  S., 
399)  (known  as  the  "  Bleached  Flour  "  case) ;  United  States  v.  John- 
son (221  U.  S.,  488) ;  United  States  v.  The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Co. 
(231  U.  S.,  654) ;  Eckman  Alterative  v.  United  States  (239  U.  S., 
510) ;  United  States  v.  Four  hundred  and  forty-three  Cans  Frozen 
Egg  Product  (226  U.  S.,  172) ;  Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v.  United  States 
(220  U.  S.,  45) ;  Oscar  J.  Weeks  v.  United  States  (245  U.  S.,  618); 
St.  Louis  Independent  Packing  Co.  v.  David  F.  Houston,  et  al.  (215 
Fed.,  553)  (pending  in  Supreme  Court) ;  Pittsburg  Melting  Co.  v. 
United  States  (October  term,  1918,  United  States  Supreme  Court); 
Brougham  et  al.  v.  Blanton  Manufacturing  Co.  (243  Fed.,  503) 
(pending  in  Supreme  Court) ;  Lewis  et  al.  v.  United  States  (235 
U.  S.,  282) ;  Armor  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (222  Fed.,  233) ;  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  Kailroad  Co.  (220  U.  S.,  94) ;  United 
States  V.  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  (162  Fed.,  556) ;  United  States  v. 
Pere  Marquette  Eaiilway  (171  Fed.,  586) ;  Grand  Trunk  v.  United 
States  (248  Fed.,  905) ;  Grand  Trunk  v.  United  States  (191  Fed., 
803) ;  and  United  States  v.  Southern  Pacific  (157  Fed.,  459). 

In  the  administration  of  statutes  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  most 
of  which  are  recent,  a  multitude  of  interesting  and  difficult  legal 
questions  arise.    The  following  list  fairly  illustrates  that  work : 

Legal  discussion  of  meaning  and  scope  of  antitrust  laws,  particularlj-  the 
Clayton  amendment,  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  projects  of  the  Bureau 
of  Marl!:ets. 

Opinion  concerning  proposed  agreement  between  the  Maine  sardine  packers, 
involving  a  legal  discussion  of  cooperation  by  manufacturers  as  affected  by 
antitrust  laws  of  United  States  and  State  of  Maine. 

Legal  discussion  of  patronage  dividends  in  farmers'  cooperative  organizations. 

Discussion  of  proposed  cooperative  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  particularly  as 
affected  by  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Legality  of  provision  for  liquidated  damnges  In  by-laws  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive association  under  State  and  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Brief  on  constitutionality  of  bill  H.  R.  4630,  subsequently  enacted  and  known 
as  the  food-control  act. 

Views  on  constitutionality  of  three  bills  dealing  with  cotton-future  ex- 
changes, one  of  which  was  enacted  and  is  known  as  United  States  cotton-futures 
act. 

Constitutionality  of  United  States  warehouse  act. 

Applicability  of  grain-standards  act  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  pro- 
mulgation of  standards. 

Effect  of  grain-standards  act  upon  activities  of  State  grain  inspection  officials. 

Authority  to  establish  standards  of  quality  for  couinioditles  under  the  weights 
.and  measures  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Discriminations  against  farmers'  organizations  by  fertilizer  companies  under 
food-control  act. 

Right  of  seller  to  tender  cotton  according  to  his  own  classification  without 
regard  to  that  of  the  exchange  under  a  contract  entered  into  on  cotton  exchange, 
subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act. 
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Extent  to  which  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  United 
States  cotton-futures  act  are  binding  on  the  parties  to  disputes  under  that  act. 

Elements  involved  in  the  ascertainment  of  "  cost "  of  seed  sold  to  farmers 
under  the  food-production  act. 

Extent  of  authority  of  President  to  guarantee  a  price  to  producers  of  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  3918  pursuant  to  the  food-control  act. 

Interpretation  of  the  exemption  of  retailers  under  section  5  of  the  food-control 
act  as  applied  to  dealers  in  farm  equipment. 

Opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "  sale  by  grade "  for  purposes  of  United' 
States  grain-standards  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  been  solicitor  for  about  18  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  During  that  time  how  many  new  men  have  been 
added  to  your  force  ?  I  do  not  mean  how  many  new  places  have  been 
created  but  how  many  new  men  have  come  in? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  have  lost  a  good  many  men  and  have  taken, 
in  some  new  ones.  I  lost  one  man  to  the  Department  of  Justice ;  two 
to  administrative  bureaus;  one  to  Armour  &  Co.,  and  four  who  re- 
turned to  private  practice.  And  I  lost  these  men  because  I  could  not, 
pay  them  more  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  filling  these  places 
at  the  salaries  established  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes:  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  men  of  the- 
ability  and  experience  requisite  for  the  work  for  $1,600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  were  all  the  men  that  you  took  in  taken  in  at 
the  $1,600  rate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  they  were  all  taken  in  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  places  left  vacant  by  resignation  were 
filled  by  men  in  the  office  by  promotion? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  every  man  below 
the  one  resigning  would  be  promoted.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  secured  a 
man  by  transfer,  or  at  least  I  expect  to  secure  him,  in  a  $1,600  place,, 
and  I  have  three  $1,600'  vacancies  now  although  I  have  tried  to  fill 
them.  I  might  say  that  during  the  war  two  of  these  $1,600  places- 
were  filled  by  young  men  who  came  to  Washington  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Government.  They  were  just  above  the  draft  age,  and 
said  they  did  not  feel  like  remaining  at  home  during  war. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  draft  age?  The  original  draft  age  of  21 
to  31  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  original  draft  age,  21  to  31.  You,  of 
course,  understand  that  I  have  to  get  all  these  men  from  the  civil- 
service  list.  These  two  men  were  not  on  the  civil-service  list,  but  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  made  a  ruling  that  if  a  man  would  volun- 
teer his  services  at,  say,  one-half  of  what  his  income  had  been  in 
private  practice  they  would  let  him  take  what  is  called  the  nonassem- 
bled  examination. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  kind  of  examination? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  nonassembled  examination.  Those  two  young- 
men  came  within  that  class.  But  they  have  left  since  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  had  any  resignations  in  the  classes 
carrying  salaries  above  $1,600? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  those  cases  is  it  the  practice  of  your  bureau  to. 
promote  men  already  in  the  service  or  to  bring  men  in  from  the  out- 
side to  fill  the  vacancies? 
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Mr.  Williams.  To  promote  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Andtseson.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  done  within  the  last 
18  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  Wherever  I  have  had  a  resignation  of  a  man  above 
the  $1,600  class  the  man  next  in  line  was  promoted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  if  this  new  scheme  of  yours  is  carried  out 
some  of  these  men  will  receive  a  second  promotion  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  will  show  you :  If  that  scheme  is  carried 
out  two  men  who,  on  July  1,  1919,  will  not  have  been  promoted  in 
6  years  will  be  assisted;  another  who  has  had  no  promotion  in  5J 
years;  three  others,  3  years  and  11  months;  another,  3  years  and 
5  months;  and  so  on  down  to  two  men,  one  year.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  men  have  been  in  the  solicitor's  office  for  7  and  4J  years, 
respectively.  During  the  past  year  one  of  them  received  a  promotion 
of  $200  and  the  other  of  $50. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  then,  the  plan  which  you  propose  substan- 
tially is  this,  as  I  understand  it:  You  have  salaries  now  in  your 
office  ranging  as  high  as  $3,000,  and  you  propose  to  create  a  place 
with  a  salary  of  $3,250,  and 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  No;  I  want  to  create  one  place  pay- 
ing $3,500,  and  I  want  that  place  for  the  first  assistant  to  the  solicitor, 
who  acts  as  solicitor  in  the  absence  of  the  solicitor;  and  I  want 
another  place  paying  $3,250. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  estimates  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to 
$3,500. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  you  will  find  it  on  page  16,  under 
tlie  subhead  "  New  places,"  with  a  note : 

NEW   PLACES. 

(124)  1    attorney $3,500 

(This  place  and  1  attorney,  $3,250,  and  6  attorneys,  at  $2,500  each, 
are  recommended  in  lieu  of  6  law  clerks,  at  $2,250  each,  and  2  law 
clerks,  at  $1,600  each,  dropped,  as  below. 

If  these  changes  are  approved,  it  will  make  possible  increases  in 
the  salaries  of  22  lawyers  in  the  solicitor's  office.  Several  of  the  most 
€fficient  and  valuable  lawyers  in  the  department  have  had  no  pro- 
motion for  6  years,  and  in  other  cases  no  promotion  has  been 
received  for  from  3  to  4  years.  At  a  time  when  private  enter- 
prises are  offering  unusually  high  salaries  for  various  services, 
including  legal,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  men  In  the  department  at 
the  small  salaries  they  are  now  reeciving.  Recently  one  of  the 
solicitor's  assistants  resigned  to  accept,  at  a  much  higher  salary 
than  the  department  was  paying,  a  position  with  a  large  commercial 
corporation  in  Chicago.  Similar  opportunities  are  presented  to  other 
lawyers  of  the  departemnt.) 

<125)  I  attorney  (see  preceding  note) 3,250 

<126)  6  attorneys,  at  $2,500  each  (see  preceding  note) 15,000 

PLACES  DROPPED. 

(127)  6  law  clerks,  at  $2,250  each  (see  preceding  note) 13,500 

(128)  2  law  clerks,  at  $1,600  each  (see  preceding  note) 3,200 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  see,  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  that  amount  now  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  $3,500. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Substantially  you  propose  to  create  a  place  up  at 
the  top  and  to  move  the  others  up  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  consider  a  man  like  this,  who  is 
exceedingly  capable  and  deserving  and  doing  more  work  than  he  is 
being  paid  for,  you  put  the  matter  up  to  the  committee,  and  if  the 
committee  agrees  with  you  and  makes  the  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress and  Congress  approves  it  and  increases  that  man's  salary,  and 
then  suppose  the  committee  looks  over  the  others  and  finds  that 
they  are  now  being  properly  compensated,  action  as  to  the  one  and 
not  as  to  the  others  could  be  taken  by  the  committee,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  such  action  could  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  under  this  recommendation  if  we  .should 
find  that  one  man  is  exceptionally  capable  and  deserving  and  recom- 
mend that  his  salary  should  be  increased  to  $3,500,  by  that  very 
action  we  will  be  promoting  everybody  below  him  $250  or  $500,  as 
the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  answering  the  question  that  Mr.  Anderson 
asked. you  you  so  stated? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  he  thereby  increases  the  man  at  the  top. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  By  giving  him  an  increase  of  $250  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  tnat  depends  on  what  he  gets.  But  if  you 
want  to  do  what  you  stated,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  you  will  have  to  in- 
crease all  of  the  salaries  $250  all  the  way  down. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Suppose  the  committee  is  impressed  with  the 
recommendation  that  this  man  should  have  more  money,  but  is  not 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  giving  more  money  to  the  men  below  him, 
the  giving  to  this  man  an  increase  automatically  increases  all  the 
men  below  him,  although  the  committee  might  not  think  they  de- 
serve it? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  got  that  impression  from  my  answer  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  you  got  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  get  that  impression. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  if  you  leave  the  number  the  same,  there  is 
•no  opportunity  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  depends  upon  the  classes.  You  have  to  consider 
them  in  classes  and  have  to  take  all  of  one  class  before  you  go  to 
another  class. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Here  is  a  man  receiving  $3,250  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  Congress  should  determine  that  that  man  is 
worth  $3,500  and  provide  that  salary  for  him,  and  if  the  same  kind 
of  argument  you  make  as  to  the  salary  of  the  others  did  not  appeal 
to  the  committee  or  to  Congress  at  all  and  it  were  not  provided,  yet 
if  we  allow  this  man  to  have  the  $3,500  it  does  move  up  everyone 
below  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  unfortunately  it  does  not  so  result. 

Mr.  MdLAUGHLiN.  "  Unfortunately,"  you  say.  If  you  create  this 
new  place  and  attach  the  increased  salary  to  it,  then  these  men  go 
up;  the  same  result  is  reached  if  we  decide  to  increase  this  man's 
salary? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Another  man  takes  the  phxce  he  occupies 
now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  if  his  salary  were  merely  increased  and  no 
new  T)l3,CG  crGs-tcd. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Suppose  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  or  other- 
wise, should  determine  that  the  men  getting  $2,250  were  properly 
paid,  yet  under  your  plan  if  you  increase  the  salary  of  the  first 
man  on  the  list  it  will  make  one  vacancy  all  the  way  up,  and  one  of 
those  eight  men  would  get  the  increased  pay  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  that  would  not  be  true.  We  would  not  reach 
the  $2,250  class. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  would  reach  only  one? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  one  man  whose  salary  was  increased. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  the  class 
which  he  is  in  then  that  stops  the  promotion? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  give  us  this  new  $3,500  place  we  could 
assist  nine  men.  If  you  merely  increase  the  present  $3,250  place  to 
$3,600,  only  the  man  occupying  that  place  will  be  helped,  li  you 
give  us  two  new  places,  one  at  $3,500  and  another  at  $3,250,  and 
drop  two  $1,600  places,  we  can  assist  16  men,  at  a  total  increase  of 
only  $3,550  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chaieman.  Who  is  the  employee  for  whom  the  $3,500  place 
is  intended? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Williams,  the  first  assistant  to 
the  solicitor.  You  will  observe  his  name  is  "  Williams,"  but  he  is  not 
related  to  the  solicitor- 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Quiggle's  salary  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Quiggle  is  one  of  the  men  I  want  to  pro- 
mote, and  he  gets  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  deserves  it  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let  me  say  that  I  make  this 
appeal  not  for  myself,  for  I  have  no  axe  to  grind;  I  am  not  asking 
for  any  increase  for  the  solicitor,  but  it  is  asked  for  others,  with 
whose  services  and  needs  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  ask  it  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  service  to 
secure  and  maintain  an  efficient  organization.  I  want  to  keep  these 
men  together,  but  we  can  not  do  it  unless  you  increase  their  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  how  do  you  happen  to  hold  a  man 
like  Mr.  Quiggle?  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
active  and  efficient  young  men  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  how  we  do  hold  him,  unless  it  is  that 
Mr.  Quiggle  is  very  modest  and  perhaps  does  not  realize  his  own 
ability. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  has  one  of  the  best  minds  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact  with.    He  is  worth  $5,000  of  any  good  law  firm's'  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Williams,  I  would  lilie  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  made  any  investigation  into  how  the  salaries  which  you 
propose  for  the  assistant  solicitors,  etc.,  compare  with  salaries  paid 
for  assistant  solicitors  in  other  departments? 

Mr.  Williams.  With  reference  to  that  matter  I  regret  that  I  can 
not  speak  definitely  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  the  lawyers  in  the  solicitor's  office  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  suffer  by  comparison  with  lawyers  in  some  of  the 
other  departments,  considering  the  salary  and  work  of  relatively  the 
same  impo^'tance  and  responsibility.  And  I  know  that  they  suffer 
by  comparison  with  administrative  employees  in  our  own  depart- 
ment.    I  have  here  a  list  of  attorneys  in  the  other  departments 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  suffer  by  comparison  in  ability  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  gay  in  amounts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  mean  in  the  amount  of  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  salaries  received.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  my  men  have  equally  responsible  work,  although  they  are 
paid  less  than  lawyers  in  other  departments.  I  want  to  qualify  that 
statement  by  saying  that  I  can  not  make  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  when  Mr.  Caffey 
appeared  before  you  in  1916  in  reference  to  this  matter  he  pointed 
out  several  instances  that  he  knew  of  himself.  When  Mr.  Caffey 
appeared  before  you,  he  had  been  here  three  years  and  a  half.  He 
had  had  opportunity  to  go  around  in  the  departments  and  know 
what  the  men  were  doing.  I  have  been  here  only  18  months  and  T 
can  not  give  you  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  the  information 
that  would  be  desirable.  However,  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested. 
I  wish  you  would  refer  to  his  statement  made  before  you  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1916. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  under  the  dmpression  that  such  a  statement 
had  been  filed,  and  that  wag  one  reason  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  compai'ative  statement 
on  the  subject  so  that  you  may  have  it  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  showing  statutory  salaries  of  lawyers  in  Government  departments 
other  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

1  Assistant   to  the  Attorney 

General $9, 000 

6  Assistant  Attorneys  General, 

each ^^ 7,  500 

1  Solicitor  for  Department  of 

Interior 5,  000 

1  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office-  5, 000 
1   Solicitor  of  Internal  Kev- 

euue— ^ 5,  000 

1  Solicitor  for  State  Depart- 
ment    5, 000 

1  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury —  -5,  000 

1  Solicitor  of  Commerce 5,000 

1  Solicitor  of  Labor 5;  000 

4  attorneys,  each 5, 000 

1  attorney 4,  500 

1  attorney 3,  750 

4  attorneys,  each 3,  500 

1  attorney 3,  250 

l4  attorneys,  each 3,  000 

1   Assistant   Solicitor   of   the 

Treasury 3,  000 

1  Assistant  Solicitor  of  Com- 
merce    3, 000 


DEPAETMENT  OF  JUSTICE — Continued. 

2  attorneys,  each ^2,  750 

5  attorneys,  each :  2,  500 

1  attorney 2,  400 

1  chief  law  clerk,  Office  of  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury 2,  250 

4  attorneys,  each 2,  000 

1  assistant  examiner  of  titles.      2,  000 

3  law  clerks,  each 2,  000 

2  laWi  clerks,  each 1, 800 

I  attorney  in  charge  of  par- 
dons  ^ 3,  000 

FEDEEAL   TEADE    COMMISSION. 

II  attorneys,  examiners,  and 
special  examiners,  each 4,  000 

19  attorneys,  special  attor- 
neys, examiners,  and  special 
agents,  each 3,  600 

5  attorneys,  examiners,  and 
special  agents,  each 3, 300 

29  special  attorneys,  examin- 
ers, and  special  agents,  each-      3, 000 
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I'EDEKAL  TBADE  COMMISSION — Continued. 

9  attorneys    and    examiners, 

each $2,800 

12  attorneys,  special  examin- 
ers, special  agents,  and  ex- 
aminers,  eacli : 2,  500 

48  attorneys,  special  attor- 
neys, special  agents  and  ex- 
aminers,  each 2,400 

3  special  attorneys,  examin- 
ers, and  clerks,  eacli 2,  280 

22  attorneys,  special  agents, 
examiners     and     clerks, 

each 2, 100 

INTERSTATE  COMMEKCE  COMMISSION. 

1   cliiof  connsel 10,000 

1  solicitor 7,500 

2  assistant  comisel,  each 5,000 

1  chief  of  bureau  and  attor- 
ney   5, 000 

10  attorney  examiners,  each_  5,000 
5  valuation  attorneys,  each 4, 200 

3  attorneys,   each 4,200 

1  chief  attorney 4,000 

5  attorneys,  each 3, 600 

3  attorneys,  each 3,  300 

16  attorneys,  each 3, 000 

15  attorneys,  each 2, 640 

2  attorneys,  each 2,  520 

1  assistant  valuation  attor- 
ney   2, 520 

7  attorneys,  each 2,400 

1  law  clerk 2,400 

3  assistant  attorneys,  each 2, 100 

1  assistant  attorney 1, 980 

5  ;issistant  attorneys,  each 1,200 

DBPAUTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


DEPABTMEXT  OF   THE   INTERIOR — COntd. 

Office  of  tlie  solicitor — Continued. 
4      assistant      attorneys, 

each $2,  500 

7      assistant      attorneys, 

each 2,  250 

11     assistant     attorneys, 

each 2,000 

General  Land  Office : 

1  chief  lavir  clerk 2, 500 

2  lavi^  clerks,  each 2,200 

17  law  examiners,  each 2, 000 

10  law  examiners,  each 1, 800 

18  law  examiners,  each 1, 600 

Indian  Office :  1  law  clerk 2, 000 

Pension  Office :  1  law  clerk 2,  250 

Patent  Office:  5  law  examin- 
ers,  each 2,  750 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT. 

1  assistant  attorney 2, 750 

1  assistant  attorney 2,  .500 

3  assistant  attorneys 2, 000 

1  law  clerk 1,800 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  solicitor: 

1  solicitor 4,000 

1  law  clerk ^ 2, 500 

1  law  clerk 2, 250 

2  law  clerks,  each 2, 000 

Office  of  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral: 

1  chief  law  clerk 2,250 

1  law  clerk 2,200 

1  law  clerk 1,600 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  .Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral : 

1  solicitor 

1  law  clerk 

1  law  clerk 

Office  of  Surgeon  General :  1 

law  clerk 

Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs:  1 

law   officer 4,500 


500 
400 
000 


2.000 


Office  of  the  solicitor: 

3  attorneys  (board  of  ap- 
peals), each 4,000 

1  assistant  attorney 3,000 

2  assistant      attorneys, 
each 2,750 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  you  receive  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  your  first  assistant  receives  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  $3,250. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  attorney  general  of  my  State  receives  $4,000 
a  year  and  his  first  assistant  $2,750  and  the  others  $2,500. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr. ,  Thompson.  They  are  amongst  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State, 
and  I  do  not  hear  any  complaint  from  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
work.  I  do  know  something  about  the  work  of  the  attorney  general 
of  Alabama  and  know  that  he  is  absolutely  underpaid,  and  I.  know 
that  you  can  not  get  the  most  desirable  lawyers  to  accept  the  place. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama  gets  how  much? 
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Mr.  Williams.  $2,500. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  yet  lawyers  run  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  you  can  always  get  somebody  to  run  for  the 
office. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Don't  they  have  pretty  good  lawyers  run  for  that 
offiice? 

Mr.  WiT-LiAMS.  They  do  not  have  the  lawyers  they  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  not  the  lawyers  who  occupy  the  office  of  attor- 
ney general  of  Alabama  sometimes  go  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  and  occupy  other  high  offices  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  recall  right  now  but  one  man  who  has  been 
attorney  general  and  afterwards  went  on  the  supreme  bench. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  State  the  attorney  general  receives  $4,000, 
and  the  men  occupying  that  position  usually  become  governor  or 
judges  on  the  supreme  bench. 

Now,  Mr.  Williams,  if  I  read  correctly  this  memorandum  that  you 
gave  me  you  have  had  3,084  cases  of  violations 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  before  you  get  to  that  let  me  ask 
a  question  or  two  on  this  point :  Mr.  Williams,  these  men  in  the  States 
who  run  for  various  legal  positions,  such  as  attorney  general,  usuallj?^ 
have  some  political  ambition  in  mind  and  accept  these  positions 
somewhat  as  stepping  stones  to  attain  the  higher  and  more  lucrative 
positions,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  all  have  political  ambition,  either  for  Con- 
gress or  for  governor  or  for  the  supreme  court. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  attorney  general  in  my  State 
onlj'  gets  $1,900  a  year,  and  the  governor  receives  only  $3,000  a  year. 
Everybody  admits  that  these  men  are  underpaid ;  yet  you  can  always 
find  somebody  who  wants  to  run  for  governor  and  for  attorney  general. 
The  honor  connected  with  the  offices  amounts  to  something.  But 
these  men  whom  you  have  here — Mr.  Quiggle,  for  instance,  are  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  little  chaince  to  become  known  to  the 
outside  world.  They  are  simply  ^stuck  out  there  in  the  department 
doing  their  best  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  been  there — the  most  of  them — for  years; 
experts  in  their  line,  and  serving  the  people  earnestly  and  diligently 
but  unostentatiously. 

As  an  illustration  of  about  the  only  opportunity  to  become  known, 
we  might  take  a  pq,tent  medicine  case.  If  it  is  a  difficult  case,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  send  a  man  out 
to  help  try  it.  And  we  usually  go  up  against  the  very  best  legal 
talent  that  can  be  gotten,  because  losing  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
person  charged  with  some  violation  means  much  more  than  the  loss 
of .  a  few  thousands  of  dollars.  To  the  patent  medicine  concern 
it  means  the  loss  and  destruction  of  its  business.  These  men  are 
pitted  against  the  very  best  legal  talent  in  the  country,  but  they  do 
not  take  the  leading  part. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  man  you  send  out  is  given  all  the  time  he 
needs  to  prepare  his  case  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  the  time  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  he  asks  for,  isn't  he  given  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  will  tell  you;  all  of  us  work  overtime  in 
the  solicitor's  office. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  permitted  to  have  all  the  assistance  in  work- 
ing up  the  case  that  he  asks  for  ? 
■      Mr.  Williams.  All  that  we  can  give  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  if  he  goes  out  and  makes  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  presentation  he  is  offered  a  very  fine  salary  from  private 

Mr.  WiLLiAJis.  Sometimes  a  man  ma>'  be  offered  a  much  better 
coippensation.  But  in  the  management  of  these  food  and  drugs 
cases,  of  course,  the  United  States  attorney  has  the  opportunity  and 
does  take  the  leading  part.  An  assistant  sent  from  my  office  fur- 
nishes the  United  States  attorney  with  the  law,  with  the  facets,  and 
Avith  the  technical  knowledge  that  the  assistant  must  have  m  order 
that  he  mav  properly  handle  that  kind  of  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  any  proper  and  necessary  inquiry,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
gone  into  that  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and  we  must  get  along. 

Mr.  Thompson,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  with  reference  to 
this  memorandum  which  I  secured  from  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams,  if  I  get  this  memorandum  read  coi-rectly,  you  had 
3,084  cases  of  violations  in  1918? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  During  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  do  I  understand  was  done  about  these 3,084 
cases? 

Mr.  WiLLiAjiis.  You  will  understand  just  this,  which  I  explained 
before  you  came  in :  There  are  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  administration  more  than  30  statutes,  a  majority  of 
which  are  regulatory  in  their  nature  and  carry  penal  provisions. 
The  cases  to  which  you  refer  arose  under  these  statutes,  involving 
violations  thereof.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  food  and  drugs 
case:  An  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  find  an  article 
that  is  deleterious  to  health ;  perhaps  an  article  of  food  that  is  adul- 
terated, or  perhaps  of  a  putrid  character.  That  fact  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  an  investigation.  In  the 
investigation  they  have  the  assistance  of  the  solicitor's  office,  and 
the  case  is  worked  up,  just  like  one  of  you  lawyers  would  work  up 
a  case  in  your  private  practice.  Of  course,  not  with  the  idea  of 
putting  anything  over,  but  with  the  idea  of  doing  absolute  justice. 
And 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  With  this  difference,  that  the  law- 
yer in  private  practice  would  either  have  to  work  the  case  up  him- 
self or  hire  some  one  to  go  out  and  work  up  the  facts  for  him. 
Whereas  in  these  cases  the  Government  furnishes  the  solicitor  with 
an  expert  to  work  up  everything,  and  it  is  brought  to  and  laid  down 
before  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  one  of  his 
assistants  simply  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Wililiabis.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  say  that  is 
precisely  the  procedure,  because  you  will  find  that  while  men  may 
be  called  experts,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  preparation  of  a  case  for 
court  you  need  and  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  well-balanced  law- 
yer. He  can  be  ever  so  expert  in  technical  matters  but  he  must  have 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer.    Take  these  cases  of 
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Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  The  solicitor  does  not  get  up  the 
facts  at  all,  does  he? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  does  not  actually  go  out  and  get  the  facts,  no. 
But,  for  instance,  they  will  bring  over  a  case  and  say,  "  Here  are 
the  facts."  Some  one  in  the  solicitor's  office  will  go  over  those  facts, 
and  he  will  indicate  how  and  in  what  manner  the  record  should  be 
supplemented. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  largely  like  the  solicitor  for  a  railroad  com- 
pany who  has  a  damage  case  filed  against  his  company.  When  the 
claim  agent  comes  in  the  railroad  attorney  says,  "  Go  yonder  and  get 
such  and  such  a  statement,"  or  that  particular  form  of  deposition, 
and  sends  out  to  get  the  deposition  or  statement.  Isn't  that  about 
the  situation? 

Mr.  WiLLiAjis'.  Not  exactly,  but  very  similar  perhaps. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  largely  routine,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  WiLLiAsis.  Oh,  yes;  I  guess  you  may  say  it  is  largely  routine, 
but  a  very  essential  part  of  the  work.  It  is  different,  though,  from 
the  railroad  claim  agent  preparing  a  negligence  case.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter of  preparing  a  case  involving  technical  knowledge  of  chemistry 
as  well  as  applying  the  law  to  these  questions.  The  question  of 
negligence,  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
when  you  know  how  to  get  the  facts,  for,  after  all,  negligence  is 
the  failure  to  exercise  common  sense  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  present  quite  a  different  state  of  facts  in 
each  case? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  every  case  is  different. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  3,314  contracts,  leases,  and  bonds.  I 
presume  that  you  mean  you  drew  contracts  in  that  number  of  cases? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  in  that  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  many  different  leases,  contracts,  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thojipson.  You  dreAV  that  many  different  leases,  contracts, 
and  bonds? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  that  is  altogether  routine,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  routine,  but 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  Those  are  all  forms,  aren't  they? 
The  leases,  bqnds,  and  contracts  are  practically  all  prescribed  forms  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  to  a  great  degree  they  are  forms,  but  there 
are  many  instances  where  there  are  special  covenants  which  have  to 
be  inserted,  and  these  contracts  are  all  contracts  of  importance.  For 
instance,  you  take  the  national  forest  again:  Under  the  national 
forest  laws  the  department  may  sell  all  dead  timber  and  matured 
timber.  But  you  come  from  the  West  and  probably  know  what  a 
timber  contract  means? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  know  that  you  would  not  want  any  inexperi- 
enced or  incompetent  man  to  prepare  for  you  a  timber  contract. 
If  you  were  a  timberman  I  know  that  you  would  not  want  to  entrust 
such  a  matter  to  an  inexperienced  man. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  contract, 
especially  when  you  have  a  form. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no;  not  a  particularly  difficult  contract  to 
draw,  but  yet  an  important  one.     You  would  not  want  an  inex- 
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perienced  or  incompetent  man  to  prepare  a  contract  involving  valu- 
able timber.    Under  such  contracts  during  the  last  year  we ■ 

Mr.  Thompson  (-interposing)..  It  is  like  acquiring  a  right  of  way 
for  a  railroad.  You  would  not  want  an  inexperienced  man  to  ac- 
quire right  of  way  for  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  routine  after  a  man  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  not  call  it  exactly  routine,  because  there 
are  special  covenants  to  be  embodied  in  them.  Then  there  are  con- 
tracts with  reference  to  construction  work.  Sometimes  appropria- 
tion items  give  us  authority  to  construct  buildings.  The  contracts 
of  the  department  are  important.  For  instance,  last  year  you  appro^ 
priated  $10,000,000  to  buy  nitrate  of  soda  for.  farmers.  We  at- 
tempted to  buy  that  nitrate,  and  conducted  long  negotiations  for  it. 
Finally  we  reached  a  preliminary  agreement  with  the  importers  of 
nitrate  and  they  presented  to  the  department  an  old  Spanish  form 
of  contract  which  they  said  was  customarily  used  on  the  Valparaiso 
exchange,  in  Chile,  and  their  attitude  was  to  the  effect  that  "  If  you 
don't  have  the  Secretary  to  sign  that  contract  you  can  not  get  your 
nitrate."  That  contract  contained  many  provisions  which  were  ab- 
solutely illegal  when  measured  by  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  For 
instance,  there  was  one  feature  which  required  every  dispute  to  be 
arbitrated  on  the  Valparaiso  exchange  under  a  lot  of  rules  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  foolish.  It  required  payment  for  a  part  of  the 
nitrate  before  it  was  delivered,  and  contained  several  other  provisions 
which  we  could  not  pass.  Ten  million  dollars  were  involved.  We 
drafted  for  them  a  contract  and  they  practically  refused  to  sign  it. 
They  thought  I  was  very  technical  and  grew  impatient.  They  in- 
sisted that  other  departments  had  signed  such  contracts,  and  could 
not  see  why  I  should  not  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  he  should 
sign  it.  Our  draft  of  the  contract  was  finally  executed,  and  later  one 
of  the  nitrate  men,  having  promptly  received  his  money  from- the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  we  had  insisted  on  what  he  at  one  time  had  termed  mere 
"  technicalities,"  and  stated  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  not  been  able 
to  collect  under  the  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  was  because  of  the  unusual  situation  growing 
oiit  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  an  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  talking  about  conditions  after  the  war  is 
over  and  your  employees  during  peace  times. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  would  not  occur  again  during  the  succeeding 
years,  would  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  $10,000,000  appropriation  has  been  carried 
forward  into  the  present  appropriation  act  as  a  revolving  fund.  Re- 
ferring to  forestry  contracts  again,  the  receipts  under  those  last  year 
were  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  would  not  signify  the  number  of  contracts 
that  were  signed,  because  some  might  be  very  large  and  some  very 
small  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  I  was  citing  that  to  show  the  importance 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  own  State  there  might  well  be  one  contract 
to  run  over  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  WiUjIams.  Yes.  I  will  take  another  important  feature^ — the 
Federal  aid  road  act.  Under  the  law  and  regulations,  the  State 
highway  departments  have  to  present  to  the  Secretary  what  they 
call  a  project  statement.  That  statement  describes  the  road  proposed 
to  be  improved,  the  cost  per  mile,  and  contains  a  resolution  which 
has  been  passed  by  the,  county  board  of  revenue  appropriating  the 
county's  part  of  the  money.  The  validity  of  that  resolution  has 
to  be  looked  into,  and  then  the  question  has  to  be  determined  whether 
or  not  the  road  which  they  propose  to  inlprove  is  a  "  post  road " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Each  one  of  these  project  state- 
ments involves  a  separate  case,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  construing  the  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  first  place — and  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  these  cases — you  refer  them  to  the  Post  Office  Department  ? 

Mr.  WrLMAMs.  No. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  comes  to  you  from  the  Post  Office  Department  ? 

Mr.  WiiiUAMS.  No. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Your  statement  comes  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment showing  whether  or  not  it  is  a  post  road? 

Mr.  WnjjiAMS.  No ;  I  do  not  get  that  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment.    We  get  it  all  from  the  State  highway  department. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  a  matter  of  routine,  because  you  do  get  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  WttLiAMS.  A  part  of  it  is  routine. 

Mr.  Thompson.  So  far  as  its  being  a  postal  highway  is  concerned 
it  is  a  matter  of  routine  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  consider  any  case  a  matter  of  routine, 
because  it 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  desig- 
nating it  as  a  postal  highway? 

Mr.  WnjiiAMS.  No ;  but  we  have  to  take  the  particular  facts  and 
determine  whether  under  the  law  it  is  a  "  post  road."  I  do  not  be- 
xlieve  that  you  could  say  it  is  a  matter  of  routine  when  every  case 
presented  involves  a  definite  construction  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  the  mail  is  carried  over  the  road  it  is  a  postal 
highway,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  act  says  "are  or  may  be"  used  for  mail  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  not  passed  any  applications  that  "  may 
be"  postal  highways,  have  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  passed  some  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  different  from  what  you  have  applied  to 
Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  iiot  remember  all  the  Oklahoma  cases,  but  we 
have  applied  the  same  rule  to  Oklahoma  as  to  other  States. 

Mr., Thompson.  In  one  case  the  road  between  Oklahoma  City  and 
Lawton,  on  which  we  had  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Canadian  iSiver 
at  a  cost  to  my  county  of  $250,000,  you  refused  to  pass  upon  it  until 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  established  a  post  road  over  it? 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  have  that  particular  one  in  mind  just 
now,  but  I  assume  that  the  evidence  in  the  folder  or  in  the  record 
was  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  road 
intended  to  be  improved  would,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
construction,  be  used  as  a  "  post  road."  When  the  evidence  fails  to 
show  that  fact  we  do,  in  some  instances,  apply  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  information.  But  if  the  statement  contains  the 
necessary  evidence  to  show  that  in  event  the  road  were  improved 
a  post  route  would  be  put  upon  it,  we  go  ahead  and  improve  it. 
But  if  the  facts  do  not  show  that  we  feel  that  it  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  to  approve  the  project. 

Mr.  Thompson.  After  all,  it  would  not  require  a  lawyer  to  pass 
upon  that,  would  it? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  a  question  of  fact  like  that? 
Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  absolutely  a  question  of  fact? 
Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  mixed  question  of  fact  and  law. 
Mr.  Thompson.  How  do  you  make  a  mixed  question  of  fact  and 
law  out  of  a  question  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  make  it  like  this :  There  is  a  statute  which 
reads  in  a  certain  way.    The  facts  are  presented  which  it  is  hoped 
will  tend  to  show  a  certain  conclusion.    The  facts  are  not  definite. 
Therefore  your  conclusion  must  be  by  inferences.     The  man  who 
determines  both  questions,  the  construction  of  the  statute  and  the 
application  of  the  law  to  the  indefinite  data  presented,  is  one  and 
the  same  man.    I  would  call  it  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  not  agree  with  you  there. 
Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  opinion.    Of  course,  where  there  is  a 
post  route  on  the  entire  road  sought  to  be  improved,  the  matter  is 
easy  enough;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  there  are  gaps  in  or 
sections  of  the  road  over  which  the  mails  are  not  carried,  and  in 
Some  instances  no  part  of  the  road  is  used  for  carrying  the  mails. 
Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  you  prepared  1,292  written  opinions? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  many  solicitors  have  you  in  your  depart- 
ment?   I  mean  assistants,  attorneys,  clerks,  etc. 

Mr.   Williams.  They   are   all   called   "law   clerks."     Under  my 
supervision  as  solicitor  there  are  at  the  present,  I  believe,  42. 
Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  42  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  shown  here  in  the  estimates. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  am  talking  about  some  who  do  title  work.  They 
are  employed  under  the  Weeks  forestry  law.  under  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission.  There  are  several  who  do  nothing 
but  examine  titles,  but  they  come  under  mj'^  supervision.  I  am 
responsible  for  them.  They  examine  titles  in  the  several  States  under 
the  Weeks  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  42  men  who  do  work  under  your  office? 
,  Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr,  Tiio:\rpsoN.  To  do  the  work  which  you  have  outlined  in  your 
memorandum  that  I  have? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes.    It  is  divided  up. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  had  only  four  to  resign  during  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  its  is  my  recollection  that  I  stated  more  than 
that.    I  detailed  them  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  understood  that  one  accepted  private  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  go  over  it  again :  One  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice ;  one  went  to  Armour  &  Co. . 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  I  am  not  asking  about  those  going 
to  other  departments,  but  who  went  back  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  lost,  I  believe,  four  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Those  who  went  into  other  departments,  did  they 
receive  larger  salaries,  increased  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  two  cases  in  mind.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  when  the  administrative  officer  asked  for  these  two  men  I  talked 
to  the  Secretary  about  letting  them  go.  The  solicitor's  office  has 
been  shot  to  pieces  from  year  to  year,  and  we  discussed  the  matter. 
The  Secretary  consented  that  they  should  go'on  the  same  salary  that 
was  being  paid  them  in  the  solicitor's  office;  but  they  felt  even  then 
that  they  would  have  better  opportunity  in  administrative  work. than 
in  law  work,  and  they  were  willing  to  give  up  all  the  years  they 
spent  in  academic  training,  in  college,  and  in  their  professional 
•course.    That  is  the  condition  that  confronts  them,  one  and  all. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resign  when  they 
are  offered  better  salaries  in  private  life,  I  mean  while- they  are  in 
the  public  service?' 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  observation  is 
concerned  there  has  only  been  one  instance  where  one  of  these  men 
was  offered  a  contract  of  employment  in  private  life.  That  was  the 
man  who  was  taken  by  Armour  &  Co.  during  the  past  year.  He 
merely  wrote  me  that  he  could  not  stay  with  us  on  the  salary  that 
he  was  getting  and  that  he  had  an  otfer  from  Armour  &  Qo.  and 
was  going  to  accept  it.  The  men  who  have  gone  into  private  prac- 
tice felt  that  they  could  do  better. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  man  received  who 
went  to  Armour  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  the  committee  nor  to  the  public  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  compete  with  private  interests  in  so  far  as 
fixing  salaries  is  concerned,  do  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  no.  Still,  I  think  we  can  not  help  being 
affected  by  that  situation,  and  justice  demands  that  we  pay  better 
salaries  to  our  men. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  took  that  view  a  large  number  of  .the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court,  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  prac- 
tically all  the  States,  would  resign.  Practically  all  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  several  States,  gave  up  a  practice  that  paid 
them  rnore  money  than  the  salaries  they  are  receiving  in  order  to 
accept  these  positions. 
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Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true,  but  they  occupy  positions  of  honor, 
as  well  as  of  emolument. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Aren't  these  positions  of  honor? 
Mr.  Williams.  They  are  honorable  positions,  but  carry  very  littb 
"  honor  "  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  distinction. 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that.     I  can  not-  get 
your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Williajis.  AA'iell,  it  is  just  this:  It  is  very  honorable  to  work 
for  the  Government,  but  these  men  over  in  the  department  are  little 
known,  and  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  them  to  become  known, 
and  if  a  man  is  sought  for  employment  on  the  outside  it  is  almost  by 
chance.  He  hasn't  got  the  same  hope  of  advancement  that  the  out- 
side man  has.  For  instance,  I  think  that  the  man  who  is  clerk  of 
your  committee  has  a  better  prospect  of  advancement.  The  man  in 
the  department  can  not  entertain  the  same  kind  of  hope  for  promo- 
tion in  the  department  or  for  honors  in  the  political  world.  You 
take  a  man  who  is  made  a  member  of  tlip  supreme  court  of  his  State; 
he  is  occupying  a  position  which  carries  a  great  deal  of  honor  with  it. 
Take  a  man  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  a  Federal  judge, 
at  $6,000  a  year,  and  he' has  a  very  honorable  position,  a  very  desir- 
able position.  All  the  time  that  judge  can  hope  that  some  day  he  will 
be  put  on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of  ambi- 
tion he  will  have  his  eye  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  not  compare  such  positions  with  positions  like  these  in  the 
department. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement.  Of  course,  if 
I  could  agree  with  that  statement,  that  all  these  Federal  judges  could 
have  their  eyes  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  you  and 
I  could  be  in  harmony  in  our  views.  But  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  1  in  every  25  of  them — and  I  think  we  have  less  ttan  150- 
Federal  judges— with  his  eye  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  drawing  this  investi- 
gation out  into  quite  a  lengthy  hearing. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  this  is  an  important  matter. 
The  Chairman.  We  covered  all  this  in  1916  in  great  detail  when 
Col.  Caffey  was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  conditions  are  practically  the  same  now, 
though  somewhat  accentuated. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off,  but  we  must 
make  better  headway  with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  additional  questions,. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams,  you  and  I  can  not  agree  on  the  proposition  that  all 
these  Federal  and  State  supreme  court  judges  may  hope  to  become 
]udges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  that  one  in  25  ever  hopes  to  be.  Down  in  my  State  we  have  a 
vacancy,  which  has  just  been  filled  to-day,  and  the  best  lawyers  of 
Oklahoma  have  come  up  here  besieging  the  delegation  from  Okla- 
homa, Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  us  to  support  their 
triends.  Men  who  are  now  attorneys  for  oil  companies  and  other 
big  corporations,  on  salaries  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year  are 
anxious  to  be  appointed  to  thi.=  $6,000  job;  none  of  whom  I  suspect. 
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and  I  think  I  may  safelj'  &,ssert  it,  ever  hopes  to  attain  a  higher  ju- 
dicial position  than  that.  But  they  are  anxious  to  accept  that  $6,000 
job.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  an  assui^ed  salary  from  the 
Government 

Mr.  WiLUAMS  (interposing).  Yes;  a  good  paymaster  is  always 
desirable. 

Mr.  Thompson  (continuing).  And  a  position  as  a  practicing  law- 
yer, where  you  liave  to  pay  your  office  expenses,  stenographers,  clerks, 
and  so  forth,  and  work  up  your  own  evidence,  and  take  all  the  chances 
of  a  law  practice.  Therefore  you  would  not  assert,  would  you,  Mr. 
Williams,  that  the  Government  ought  to  enter  into  competition  with 
private  concerns  in  paying  salaries  to  its  employees  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  But  as  I  stated  before, 
I  think  that  the  Government  must  be  influenced  by  outside  conditions. 
While  there  may  be  a  little  lower  scale  in  Government  salaries,  be- 
cause of  the  honor  and  because  of  the  sure  pay,  I  do  not  think,  as  a 
matter  of  common  justice,  that  the  salaries  ought  to  be  too  low.  If 
you  get  them  too  low  I  do  not  believe  you  can  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Thompson.  My  observation  has  been  that  we  have  very  satis- 
factory service  in  the  Government. 
,  Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  very  satisfactory,  but— — 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  These  lawyers  are  very  competent 
to  look  afteir  the  Government  business? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  me,  when  I 
came  to  Washington,  was  their  competency  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  low  paj'  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  all  of  tlaese  positions  that  become  vacant, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  applications  from  men  of  character  and 
ability? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that.  I  have  had  a  right  hard 
time  getting  lawyers  for  my  office. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Perhaps  so,  during  the  war,  when  questions  were 
involved  that  would  not  be  involved  in  peace  times. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Mr.  Caffey  told  me  that  he  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  I  talked  to  him  about  getting  lawyers  to  fill  the 
$1,600  places,  and  he  said  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Now, 
you  doubtless  realize  that  all  these  salaries  were  fixed  years  ago; 
since  then  conditions  have  changed,  and  we  can  not  live  on  the  same 
money  now  that  we  did  then.  Neither  can  you  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress. You  kiiow  that  your  expenses  are  much  greater  here  in  Wash- 
ington than  was  the  case  a  year  or  two  ago.  These  n\en  down  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  feel  the  increased  cost  of  living  quite 
keenly,  just  as  all  of  you  feel  it.  We  have  the  same  condition  all 
around  us ;  it  is  not.one  man's  cry,  but  it  is  the  cry  of  all.  I  know 
the  situation  existing  in  the  Solicitor's  office,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  but 
just  and  right  that  the  salaries  of  these  men  should  be  increased. 
And  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  increase  their  salaries  that  these  men 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  then  you  are 
not  going  to  have  the  efficiency  in  the  department  that  you  now  have 
and  that  you  ought  to  have,  for  it  will  be  just  as  hard  to  get  new  men 
to  come  in  at  these  salaries  as  it  will  be  to  retain  the  experienced 
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men  we  now  have.  And  I  feel,  too,  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Government  when  more  efficiency  was  demanded 
than  will  be  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  miist  take  into  consideration  also  in  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Williams,  that  when  these  salaries  are  once  fixed,  it  does 
not  make  any  ditference  how  much  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  or 
how  much  the  work  may  be  reduced,  salaries  do  not  go  down  with  the 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  work  or  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true;  but  the  volume  of  work  is  not  going 
to  be  reduced,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  Solicitor's  office.  And  we 
have  all  worked  overtime  during  the  war.  Gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, let  me  say  to  you  that  there  has  not  been  a  holiday  and  but  very 
few  Sundays,  while  I  have  been  in  Washington,  that  I  have  not 
worked.  I  worked  New  Year's  day;  and  I  only  refer  to  this  as 
illustrative  of  the  demands  upon  and  the  service  rendered  by  the  men 
under  me.  That  is  the  situation  in  the  Solicitor's  office  to-day,  and, 
I  dare  say,  will  continue  to  be  the  situation  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future.  If  you  do  not  help  these  men,  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
an  injustice  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  Government  as  well.  Now, 
just  one  word  as  to  these  men  who  have  been  designated  "  law  clerks." 
They  have  always  been  so  designated  in  the  law.  I  wish  that  you 
might  see  fit  to  change  that  designation  to  "  attorneys."  It  is  not 
fair  for  men  to  spend  four  years  in  college,  two  or  three  years  in  a 
law  school,  and  then  serve  as  a.  lawyer  in  the  Government  service 
for  from  two  to  sixteen  years  and  be  called  merely  "law  clerks." 
That  designation  hurts  their  dignity.  Perhaps,  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  fine  feeling  than  otherwise,  but  it  means  something  to  them.  I 
do  not  believe  that  lawyers  doing  such  responsible  work  should  be 
called  law  clerks,  and  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  favor  the  change  that 
we  recommend. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  jou  will  grant  the 
first  plan  I  have  outlined  to  you.  I  really  believe  that  it  would 
be  no  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  recognition  of  services  re- 
quired and  rendered,  and  that  it  would  insure  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  Government's  business.  In  event  j'ou  think  you  can  not 
grant  that  plan,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  give  me  the  $3,500  place 
and  the  $3,250  place,  cutting  out  two  $1,600  places.  Under  the  first 
plan  I  will  then  have  the  same  number  of  assistants  with  a  total  in- 
creased appropriation  of  $5,050,  and  under  the  second  plan  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants,  and  the  increased 
appropriation  would  be  only  $3,550,  which  is  asking  but  little, 
gentlemen,  considering  all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  Solicitor's 
office.  I  could  not  detail  it  to  you  in  two  hours.  No ;  it  would  take 
me  three  or  four  hours  to  detail  all  the  work  required  of  my  office. 
It  is  very  voluminous  indeed,  and  everybody  who  looks  at  the  re- 
port of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sur- 
prised at  the  character  and  amount  of  work.  There  is  hardly  a  sub- 
ject of  the  law  that  does  not  pass  through  my  office — constitutional 
questions,  the  law  of  contracts,  torts,  real  estate,  patent  law,  criminal 
law,  questions  arising  under  the  various  State  laws  relating  to  con- 
demnation of  lands,  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands,  the  va- 
rious State  statutes  in  connection  with  the  Federal  aid  road  act,  and 
the  regulatory  acts  administered  by  the  department,  and  the  law  of 
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procedure,  including  the  Rules  in  Admiralty  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  law  office  in  any  branch 
of  the  Government  where  the  duties  are  so  varied  as  they  are  in  the 
office  of  the  Solicitor  of.  Agriculture.  I  am  very  earnest  in  the  mak- 
ing of  these  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  do  you  wish  to  ask  anything 
more? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  believe  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Williams  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hattgen.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Mr.  Williams,  how  are  these  law  positions  filled;  by 
young  men  fresh  from  college,  or  by  drawing  men  from  the  ranks  of 
practitionei-s  ? 

'"  Mr.  Williams.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  try  to  get  these  men,  but  we 
can  not  always  do  it.  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  take  young  men 
who  have  had  three  or  four  years  experience  in  actual  practice ;  men 
who  have  had  not  only  a  high-school,  college,  and  law-school  educa- 
tion, but  a  few  years  actual  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. If  we  can  get  a  man  along  about  26  or  27  years  of  age,  with 
the  education  and  experience  I  have  mentioned,  he  makes  a  very 
valuable  man,  starting  in  in  one  of  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  prefer  to  take  men  from  the  ranks  of  prac- 
titioners ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  As  a  general  thing  aren't  they  appointed  fresh  from 
college  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  we  try  to  get  those  who  have  had  some  practice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  do  you  succeed  in  that  effort  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  haven't  been  very  successful  in  that  effort 
in  filling  these  $1,600  places. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spoke  of  one  of  your  men  going  to  Armour  & 
Co. ;  what  was  he  doing  ?     ' 

Mr.  Williams.  He  was  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Hahgen.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  this  item  139  simply  provides  that 
attorneys,  in  the  event  we  change  the  title  from  law  clerks  to  attor- 
neys, shall  be  kept  in  the  classified  civil  service,  where  they  are  now  ? 

(139)  After  the  item  "two  law  clerks,  at  .$1,600  each,"  insert: 

"Provided,  That  hereafter  the  position  of  attorney  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  competitive  classified  civil  service,  any- 
thing in  the  law  or  in  the  civil-service  rules  and  regulations  to  the  contrary 
notYSfithstanding,  and  the  law  clerks  now  in  said  department  who  may  be 
appointed  or  promoted  to  said  positions  of  attorney  shall  retain  all  the  rights 
of  competitive  employees,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  detail  said 
attornevs  for  service  in  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(This  proviso  is  added  in  order  to  preserve  the  classified  civil-service  status 
of '  the  positions  of  attorney  and  of  the  persons  who  may  be  appointed  or 
promoted  to  those  positions.  Without  such  a  proviso  the  attorneyships  would 
fall  within  the  exception  in  the  civil-service  rules  and  could  be  filled  without 
compliance  with  the  civil-service  rules  applicable  to  positions  in  the  competitive 
classified  civil  service.) 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  if  we  did  not  change  the  title  in  the  la-w 
they  would  not  remain  in  the  classified  civil  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  except  that  I  will  put  in  a  statement  showing 
the  present  statutory  law-clerk  roll  in  my  office  and  what  is  pro- 
posed under  the  first  plan. 

(The  stateniient  referred  to  follows:) 

Personnel  of  office  of  solicitor,  United  States  Department  of  Ai/ririilture. 

1920 


1919 

1  law  clerk,  at  $3,250 $3, 250 

2  law  clerks,  at  $3,000 6, 000 

2  law  clerks,  at  $2,750 5,  500 

4  law  clerks,  at  $2,500 10, 000 

8  law  clerks,  at  $2,250 18, 000 

1  law  clerk,  at  $2,200 2, 200 

5  law  clerks,  at  $2,000 10, 000 

3  law  clerks,  at  $1,800 5, 400 

4  law  clerks,  at  $1,600 6, 400 

30           Total 66,750 


1  attorney,  at  $3,500 $3, 500 

2  attorneys,  at  $3,250 ;  6, 500 

2  attorneys,  at  $3,000 6, 000 

2  attorneys,  at  $2,750 5, 500 

10  attorneys,  at  $2,500 25, 000 

2  attorneys,  at  $2,250 4, 500 

1  attorney,  at  $2,200 2, 200 

5  attorneys,  at  $2,000 10, 000 

3  attorneys,  at  $1,800 5, 400 

2  law  clerks,  at  $1,600 3, 200 

30  Total 71,800 

66, 750 

Net  increase 5, 050 


The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  resume  with  Mr.  Reese. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  M.  REESE,  CHIEF  CLERK,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  explain  items  140  and  141,  which 
appear  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  as  follows: 

(140)  For  salaries  and  compensation  of  necessary  employees  in  the  mechani- 
cal shops  and  power  plant  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $90  000:  Provided, 
That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  by  transfer  settlement  through 
the  Treasury,  reimburse  any  appropriation  made  for  the  salaries  and  compen- 
sation of  employees  in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the  department  from  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  bure.TU,  ofiico.  or  division  for  which  any  work  in  said 
shops  is  performed,  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  at  the  actual  cost  of  such 
work  for  supervision  and  labor. 

(141)  The  following  places,  aggregating  $03,080,  should  be  omitted  from  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary: 


1  mechanical   superintendent-  $2,  500 

1  mechanical  assistant 1,  800 

1  mechanical  assistant 1, 400 

]   mechanical  assistant 1,  380 

1  engineer 1,  400 

1  electrical      engineer      and 
draftsman 1,  200 

2  assistant  engineers,  at 
$1,200  each : '  2,  400 

2  assistant  engineers,  at 
$1,000  each 2, 000 

1  fireman 840 

8  firemen,  at  $720  each 5,  760 

1  chief  elevator  ponductor 840 

16    elevator    conductors,     at 

$720  each 11,  520 

3  elevator      conductors,      at 

$600  each 1,800 

1  superintendent  of  shops 1, 400 


1  cabinet-shop  foreman $1,200 

5  cabinetmakers  or  carpen- 
ters, at  $1,200  each 6, 000 

3  cabinetmakers  or  carpen- 
ters, at  $1,100  each 3, 300 

9  cabinetmakers  or  carpen- 
ters, at  $1,020  each 9, 180 

3  cabinetmakers  or  carpen- 
ters, at  $900  each 2,700 

1  instrument  maker 1, 200 

1  electrician 1,100 

2  electrical  ^vlremen,  at  $1,100 

each 2,200 

1  electrical  wireman 1, 000 

1  electrical  wireman 900 

1  electricians'   helper 840 

3  electrician's  helpers,  at  $720 

each 2,160 

1  painter 1,020 
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1  painter $1,000 

5  painters,  at  $900  each 4,  500 

5  plumbers  or  steanifltters,  at 

$1,020    each 5,100 

2  plumber's   helpers,   at   $840 

each 1,  680 

2  plumber's   helpers,   at   $720 

each 1,  440 

1  blacksmith 900 

1  elevator  machinist 900 


1  tinner     or     ^eet  -metal 

worker $1, 100 

1  tinner's  helper 720 

4  mechanics,  at  $1,200  each—  4,  800 

1  mechanic 1,000 

1  skilled  laborer 900 


A  net  increase  of  $30,870. 


93,080 


Tlie  entire  mechanlcal-shcp  force  of  the  department  has  been  underpaid  for 
some  years.  All  places  on  the  shop  roll  are  statutory,  and  promotions  have 
been  slow  and  comparatively  infrequent. 

It  is  beli<'ved  that  as  long  as  a  statutory  roll  for  mechanics  and  other  em- 
ployees in  the  shops  and  power  plant  is  retained,  the  situation  will  be  unsatis- 
factory for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  statutory  roll  is  not  flexible.  There  may  be  a  large  amount  of  out- 
standing work  in  the  cabinet  shop  with  simultaneously  a  small  amount  of  work 
in  the  plumbing  shop.  Yet  a  vacancy  in  the  plumbing  shop  occurring  at  this 
time  would  have  to  be  filled  with  a  plumber  and  could  not  be  used  to  obtain  a 
cabinetmaker,  though  the  serviees  of  a  cabinetmaker  rather  than  a  plumber 
might  be  required. 

(2)  The  force  can  not  be  readily  changed  to  suit  the  volume  of  work.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  bureaus  to  carry  on  their  lump-sum  funds  extra 
mechanics  to  meet  the  increasing  volume  of  work.  These  extra  men,  though 
often  not  so  good  mechanics  as  the  regular  force,  have  to  be  paid  the  l)revail- 
Ing  rate.  This  naturally  causes  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  vegular  men 
who  receive  lower  compensation  for  doing  a  better  class  of  work. 

(3)  It  is  impossible  to  get  good  mechanics  to  accept  the  low  entrance  sala- 
ries. Hence  the  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  department  and  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  getting  men  who  can  do  the  high-class  work  required  on  the  depart- 
ment's special  work. 

(4)  Rates  of  pay  do  not  follow  commercial  rates.  The  Government  Printing 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
carry  their  mechanical  force  on  lump-sum  rolls  on  a  per  diem  basis.  These 
departments  have  increased  the  rates  of  pay  of  their  mechanical  force  as  the 
demand  for  labor  has  increased  during  the  past  two  years,  while  the  rateis 
paid  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  force  have  remained  stationary,  although 
small  increases  have  been  asked  in  the  estimates  each  year. 

(5)  Under  the  present  statutory-roll  arrangement  the  particular  project 
desiring  mechanical  work  can  not  be  charged  for  labor  performed  in  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  apparatus,  equipment,  etc.  Hence  the  tendency  is  to 
increase  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  mechanical  shops  over  what 
would  be  required  if  the  cost  were  charged  against  the  appropriation  of  the 
particular  project  requesting  the  work. 

The  new  provision  designed  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect  has  been  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  solicitor  of  the  department  and  is  believed  to  be  adfe- 
•quate  for  the  purpose  in  view.     It  has  a  twofold  object : 

(A)  To  provide  a  lump-sum  appropriation  of  $90,000  in  lieu  of  the  present 
statutory  and  lump-sum  places  aggregating  $93,080. 

(B)  To  authorize  reimbursement  of  this  $90,000  lump  sum  from  bureau  lump 
funds  ,at  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  performed  by  the  shop  force  for  bureau 
needs. 

The  plan  proposed  would  have  the  following  advantages: 

(1)  Bach  shop's  relations  with  the  bureaus  would  be  on  a  business  basLs. 
Each  bureau  would  pay  by  reimbursement  monthly  for  all  work  performed  on 
its  projects.  Hence  funds  would  be  automatically  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  the  mechanical  force  as  necessary  to  provide  for  increased  volume  of  work 
•desired  by  the  bureaus. 

(2)  Each  project  would  be  charged  for  the  actual  work  done  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  scientific  apparatus  and  equipment.  Hence  reports  of 
expenditures  on  these  projects  would  more  nearly  show  the  actual  money 
expended. 

(3)  The  number  and  kind  of  mechaiiics  could  be  varied  to  exactly -S))!!  the 
requirements  of  the  work. 
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(4)  The  salaries  of  the  mechanical  force  could  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  the  varying  labor  conditions,  and  a  contented  and  efficient  worlt- 
'ing  force  could  be  always  secured. 

The  total  in  salaries  now  paid  this  force  is  $93,080,  and  the  proposed  read- 
justment will  result  in  a  total  salary  roll  of  $119,760,  or  an  increase  of  $26,680. 
The  difference  between  the  $119,760  and  the  $90,000  provided  by  this  para- 
graph will  be  made  up  by  reimbursement  for  labor  performed  for  bureaus  by 
transfer  settlement,  the  cost  of  each  Job  to  be  accurately  computed. 

A  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  the  various  classes  of  mechanics  on  the 
present  statutory  roll  of  this  department"  with  the  salaries  paid  for  similar 
services  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office  shows  that  the  rates  paid  the  latter  em- 
ployees are  much  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

If  the  lump-fund  appropriation  of  $90,000  is  allowed,  all  the  mechanical- 
shop  and  power-plant  employees  now  carried  on  the  statutory  roll  (with  sala- 
ries aggregating  $93,080)  will  be  transferred  to  this  new  item. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  suggests  new  language,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
provide  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  employees  in  the  mechani- 
cal shops  and  power  plant  in  lieu  of  the  statutory  places  which  are 
listed  in  item  141.  There  are  97  such  places,  with  aggregate  salaries 
of  $93,080.  The  argument  for  the  change  is  set  forth  in  some  detail 
in  the  ■  note.  I  might  say  that  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
retaining  mechanics  in  the  shops  in  these  low-salaried  statutory 

J  laces.     We  have  lost  some  16  mechanics  to  the  outside  world  since 
uly  1,  1917,  and  several  firemen. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  To  drop  the  statutory  roll  for  mechanics  and  adopt  a 
lump-sum  appropriation,  with  this  idea  in  view,  that  in  performing 
shopwork  for  a  bureau  we  will  be  able  to  secure  reimbursement  not 
only  for  the  material  used  under  the  authority  we  now  have  but  for 
the  labor  required  on  any  given  job.  That,  I  think,  is  desirable, 
because  it  is  a  fair  way  to  do  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  When  you  do  work  for  a  bureau  that  bureau  wiU  pay 
for  it.  We  now  have  authority  under  the  law  to  secure  reimburse- 
ment for  all  material  used  when  performing  a  job  of  work  for  one 
of  the  bureaus,  and  this  will  also  give  us  authority  to  charge  that 
bureau  for  the  labor  required  in  performing  that  job. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  money  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes ;  as  it  were,  taking  it  from  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  another. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  a  more  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  increase  the  bookkeeping? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  A  voucher  would  be  prepared  monthly  covering 
the  labor  and  materially  actually  used  on  work  done  for  each  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  send  a  man  at  this  time  from  the 
mechanical  shops  to  a  bureau,  say,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes ;  or  do  the  work  at  the  shops. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  charge  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
say,  for  the  labor  and  material  required  in  performing  that  work, 
then  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  order  to  protect  itself,  must 
set  up  another  accounting  system? 
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'  Mr.  Reese.  It  involves  just  one  monthly  voucher  covering  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  amount  of  material  used  on  work 
performed  for  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  hardly  per- 
mit you  toi  make  a  charge  against  its  funds  unless  you  allow  it  to 
keep  account  of  what  you  charge  against  it. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes ;  they  would  keep,  an  account. 

The  Chairman.  "Would  not  that  entail  some  extra  Avork? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  entail  some? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  a  great  deal;  little  more  than  the  examination  of 
one  voucher  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  change  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  One  idea  of  this  change  from  the  statutory  to  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  is  that  it  will  make  the  shop  force  more  flexible. 
"We  find  ourselves  in  this  situation:  That  we  may  have  a  vacancy 
among  the  plumbers  and  are  not  at  the  moment  in  need  of  a  plumber 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  do  need  another  carpenter.  "Under  the  statu- 
tory roll  we  can  not  put  into  the  plumber  vacancy  a  carpenter,  but 
if  we  had  a  lum-sum  roll  we  can  appoint  any  kind  of  mechanic  for 
two  or  three  w^eks  or  months,  as  the  necessity  arises. 

The  Chairman.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  provide  language 
in  the  law  which  would  permit  that  flexibility  of  action  rather  than 
provide  this  complicated  method? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  item  140. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  in  this  proposition  is  that  you  are 
taking  out  of  the  eyes  of  Congress  all  these  statutory  places,  amount- 
ing to  $93,080,  and  creating  a  lump-sum  fund,  which  is  absolutely 
against  the  idea  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  sufficient  ingenuity  in  the  department 
to  work  out  that  proposition  in  order  to  give  you  the  flexibility  that 
you  desire? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  under  the  statutory 
roll. 

The  Chairman.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  say  that  in  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tidese  substitu- 
tions may  be  made  without  regard  to  civil  service  or  whatever  is 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  If  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  never  consent  to  the  certification  of 
a  carpenter  for  appointment  to  the  statutory  place  of  a  plumber. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  main  purpose  of  this  recommendation,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  mechanics  without  increas- 
ing the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation.  The  total  amount  asked 
for  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation  is  $90,000,  whereas  the  total 
of  the  statutory  roll  for  the  positions  affected  is  $93,080.  _  Under  this 
plan,  however',  it  is  believed  the  matter  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
have  the  smaller  sum  cover  the  requirements.  As  you  all  know,  the 
scale  of  wages  for  mechanics  has  gone  up,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
handle  the  matter  satisfactorily  under  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Illustrate  that  ■proposition. 

Mr  Harrison.  Mr.  Reese  has  the  figures. 
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Mr.  Reese.  I  have  figures  showing  maximum  and  minimum  wages 
paid  to  mechanics  by  Government  establishments — the  District  gov- 
ernment, union  and  nonunion  establishments,  and  the  union  rate. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Comijarative  statement   0/   ica-ges  paid   incrhnnicx    by   Corvnnuent   estahlinh- 
I  ments  and  liy  private  employers. 


Occupation. 

Government. 

District  of 
Columbia. 

Nonunion 
establishments. 

Union 
rate. 

Union  estab- 
lishments. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

snoo 

720 
720 

81,000 
1,500 
1,600 

$1,565 
1,095 
1,2.52 

"si,'878' 
2,080 

!X,670 
1,716 
1,716 

tl,670 

1,716 

1,716 

984 

« 

Jl,716 
2,002 
2,288 
1,373 
{') 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Electricians'  helpers 

81,602 
1,400 

»1,802 
1,752 

Elevator  conductors 

480 
840 

1,320 
720 
660 
600 
400 
840 
720 

1,000 
480 
240 
900 
720 

i,2o6 

1,800 
2,160 
1,800 

840 
1,590 
1,000 
1,800 

960 
1,100 

600 

420 
1,200 
1,565 

522 

1,080 

1,040 
2,400 
2,607 
1,565 
1,409 
1,565 
960 
1,817 

1,830 

Engineers 

1,2.52 

1,802 

Engineers,  chief 

Engineers,  assistant 

Firemen 

840 
1,001 

782 
1,652 

600 

1,252 
1,565 
1,017 
1,802 

840 
1,017 

626 
1,252 

1,252 

aUUed  laborers 

915 
1,716 

0) 
,  (') 

(') 

(') 

1,716 
1,716 

915 
1,602 

{') 

i,7ie 

s 

Messengers 

Messengers,  chief 

Messengers,  assistant 

Messenger  boys 

0) 

Painters 

1,592 
1,752 

1,752 
1,802 

1,095 
936 

1,300 
1,486 

Plumbers 

1,716 

2,28ft 
2  9U7 

Plumbers ,  foremen 

Plumbers'  helpers 



'  Not  organized.  ' 

Mr.  H.\uGEN.  The  real  object  is  to  enable  you  to  increase  your 
salaries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  one  idea  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr,  HAtTGEN.  To  enable  you  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  compete 
with  private  enterprises  and  contractors,  and  to  pay  $100  a  week,  if 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  want  to  raise  the  salaries  of  these  shop  men,  but 
have  in  mind  no  figure  approaching  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  Haugex.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fair,  for  us  to  go  out 
in  competition  with  those  contractors  and  others  who  are  temporarily 
paying  large  salaries  and  wages,  perhaps  $100  a  week  .in  some  cases, 
while  in  permanent  work  under  different  and  normal  working  con- 
ditions you  are  paying  men  $1,100  a  year,  and,  I  dare  say,  soon  if 
not  now  any  number  can  be  had  for  such  permanent  work  under 
normal  conditions  at  that  salary  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  If  the  general  wage  scale  for  outside  employment  were 
to  go  down  rapidly  that  would  possibly  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HAtTGEN.  It  seems  to  me  the  idea  is  to  put  everybody  under 
the  present  scale  of  wages  and  continue  them  under  normal  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  my  way  of  doing  things  would  be  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  a  proper  way  but  not  to  saddle  any  of  these  peopla 
on  the  Government  at  double  wages  or  salaries,  and  it  would  amount 
to  about  that  when  we  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  might  say  that  under  this  lump-sum  appropriation 
plan  we  would  have  the  power  not  only  to  increase  but  to  reduce. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  I  understand,  but  to  reduce  salaries  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment's practice  in  past  years  when  salaries  or  wages  have  once 
been  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  lump-sum  appropriation  you  could 
pay  one  of  the  mechanics  $4,500  a  year,  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Eeese.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  Under  your  proposed  plan  the  salaries 
of  mechanics  would  not  be  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Beese.  We  could  never  secure  a  certification  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  any  such  salary  basis  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  might  be  that  we  would  have  some  little 
hold  on  you  there.- 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spoke  of  temporary  appointments,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  months;  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir;  it, does.  If  we  wish  to  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  any  kind  of  mechanic  we  must  first  ask  the  Civil  Ser.vice 
Commission  for  a  certification.  If  the  commission  happens  to  have 
no  eligible  list  of  the  particular  kind  of  mechanic  wanted,  we  can 
secure  permission  to  put  one  on  "pending  certification,"  provided 
we  can  find  one  willing  to  accept  the  salary  we  have  to  offer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  this  has  frequently  been  very  difficult 
to  do. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  do  in  the  case  of  -appointments  made  under  this  lump- 
sum roll? 

Mr.  Eeese.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  would  probably  permit 
us  to  put  in  mechanics  at  something  like  the  outside  salaries  paid 
for  such  services.  Carpenters,  for  example,  in  the  employ  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  getting  from  $1,602  to  $1,802.  Non-union 
establishments  are  paying  from  $1,095  to  $1,878.  I  submit  here  a 
copy  of  an  agreement  dated  July,  1918,  between  the  Builders'  and 
Manufacturers'  Exchange,  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  the 
Builders'  League,  and  the  Carpenters'  District  Council,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  vicinity,  which  fixes  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  75 
cents  an  hour  for  44  hours  a  week,  with  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, etc.  The  agreement  provides  for  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  At  75  cents  an  hour  these  car- 
penters would  make  $33  a  week.  Assuming  that  they  took  four  weeks 
off  during  the  year  and  worked  48  weeks,  their  annual  earnings  (with- 
out overtime)  would  be  $1,584.  The  highest  paid  cari)enters  or  cabi- 
net makers  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  receive  $1,200  per 
annum,  and  the  salaries  range  downward  from  that  figure  to  $900. 

(The  paper  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

[CfirpenterB'  District  Council  of  the  U."  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 

vicinity. ] 

•July,  1918. 

An  agreement  entered  into  July  1,  1918,  by  the  Builders'  and  Manufacturers' 
Exchange,  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Builders'  League,  and  the 
Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vicinity. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  75  cents  per  hour. 

Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and 
four  hours  on  Saturday. 

Time  to  be  made  between  7  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  between  7  a.  m.  and  11.30  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  making  44  hours  per  week. 
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All  overtime,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half. 

All  time  made  on  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
double  time. 

Should  any  \y6rk  be  permitted  by  the  District  Council  on  Saturday  in  excess 
of  the  four  hours,  this  time  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

The  conU-actor  shall  provide  a  good  tool  shed,  equipped  with  a  first-class  lock, 
for  carpenters'  tools,  clothing,  etc. 

And  on  all  large  building  operations  the  contractor  shall  provide  weather- 
proof and  heated  quarters  for  keeping  of  clothing  and  eating  lunches;  the 
quarters  to  be  provided  with  not  less  an  one  sash  for  every  120  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Free  transportation  in  excess  of  fare  within  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  proivded  to  and  from  the  place  of  employment. 

Carpenters  required  to  work  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  do  not 
return  home  at  night,  shall  be  furnished  with  free  lodging. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  temporary  quarters  to  be  built,  they  shall  be 
weather  tight,  properly  partitioned  oft,  and  heated ;  not  more  than  fiive  persons 
shall  sleep  in  any  one  compartment ;  beds  not  to  be  in  tiers,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  bed  clothes ;  linen  to  be  renewed  every  week  and  otherwise 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition ;  one  movable  window  to  be  provided  to 
each"  compartment  of  not  less  than  7  square  feet  to  each  window. 

Kitchen  and  dining  hall  to  be  of  ample  size  and  in  charge  of  a  competent 
cook.  Ample  light  to  be  furnished  during  the  evening  for  reading,  writing,  and 
other  recreation.  Sleeping  quarters,  kitchen,  and  dining  hall  to  be  screened  in 
season. 

Ample  toilet  facilities,  properl:\-  partitioned  ofl".  to  be  provided  for  in  all  cases, 
and  must  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  sanitary  condition  and  thoroughly 
screened. 

Note. — The  question  of  board  is  still  pending. 

The  above  agreement  to  be  in  force  until  December  31,  1918,  and  that  a  con- 
ference shall  take  place  not  later  than  November  1,  1918,  between  the  builders 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vicinity,  and  the  District  Council,  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  read.iustnient  of  the  above  wage  scale. 

It.   H.    Bt-Hdette,   President. 
Thos.  W.  Woltz,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  costing  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  hundred  pounds 
to  pick  cotton  in  youth  Carolina  now,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose 
that  under  normal  conditions  with  normal  prices  for  cotton  such 
prices  can  continue  to  be  paid  to  cotton  pickers. 

Mr.  Eeese.  That  is  the  way  it  is  at  present.  But  if  outside  wages 
go  down  we  could,  with  a  lump-sum  appropriation,  reduce  wages. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  resignations  have  you  had  from  your 
force  of  mechanics  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Sixteen  from  the  mechanical  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  entire  force? 

Mr.  Reese.  Ninety  odd. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  percentage. 

Mr.  Reese.  They  have  sometimes  left  us  flat.  On  one  day  five 
plumbers  in  the  department  left  us  and  went  to  outside  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  desired  flexibility.  You  now  say 
you  want  to  increase  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Reese.  Both,  as  expressly  .stated  in  the  note  appended  to  the 
item  in  the  Book  of  Estimates."  "We  need  flexibility  and  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  men  in  order  to  get  them  and  to  keep  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to 
increasing  salaries'? 

M]'.  Reese.  Not  as  high  at  all  as  that  salary  scale  that  I  began  to 
read,  and  which  I  have  put  into  the  record  for  your  information. 

The  CiiAiRjrAN'.  Have  you  a  ooucrote  proposition  to  offer  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  salaiies? 
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Mr.  Rekse.  We  have.  Turn  to  page  21  of  the  estimates  of  appro- 
priations and  you  will  find  a  concrete  proposition  showing  about 
what  we  want  to  pay  these  men  on  a  statutory-salary  basis  if  your 
committee  does  not  want  to  adOpt  a  lump-sum  plan : 

(142)  If  the  recommendation  for  a  lump  fund  of  $90,000  to  provide  for  the 

salaries  of  employees  of  tlie  mechanical  shops  is  not  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  committee,  the  following  additional  changes  affecting 
_  these  employees,  and  involving  au  increase  of  $26,680,  should  be  made 
in  the  statutory  roll.  In  order  to  bring  their  salaries  up  to  the  minimum 
scale  for  such  positions  as  set  forth  in  the  general  note  regarding 
minimum  salaries,  making  a  total  net  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  $61,370 : 

(143)  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,800  to  $2,000 •_ $200 

(144)  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,400  to  $1,600 200 

(145)  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,380  to  $1,600 220 

(146)  1  engineer,  $1,400  to  $1,800 400 

(147)  1  electrical  engineer  and  draftsman,  $1,200  to  $1,500_ 300 

(148)  2  assistant  engineers,  $1,200  to  $1,500  each ^ 600 

(149)  2  ^assistant  engineers,  $1,000  to  $1,200  each 400 

(150)  1  fireman,  $840,  to  1  oiler,  $1,000 160 

(151)  8  firemen,  $720  to  $1,000  each 2,  240 

(152)  1  chief  elevator  conductor,  $840  to  $960 120 

(153)  16  elevator  conductors,  $720  to  $840  each 1,920 

(154)  3  elevator  conductors,  $600  to  $840  each__ 720 

(155)  1   superintendent   of   shops,   $1,400,   to   1   mechanical    assistant, 

$1,600 ; 200 

(156)  1  cabinet  shop  foreman,  $1,200,  to  1  cabinetmaker  or  carpenter 

$1.500 300 

(157)  5  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  $1,200  to  $1,500  each 1,500 

(158)  3  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  $1,100  to  $1,500  each 1,  200 

(159)  9  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  $1,020  to  $1,400  each 3,  420 

(160)  3  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters.  $900  to  $1,200  each __  900 

(161)  1  electrician,  $1,100,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,500 400 

(162)  2  electrical  wlremen,  at  $1,100  each,  to  2  mechanics  at  $1,500  each.  800 

(163)  1  electrician  or  wlreman,  $1,000,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,400 400 

(164)  1  electrical  wireman,  $900,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,200 300 

(165)  1  electrician's  helper,  $840  to  $960 , 120 

(166)  3  electrician's  helpers,  $720  to  $960  each 720 

(167)  1  painter,  $1,020  to  $1,400 380 

(168)  1  painter,  $1,000  to  $1,400 — -. 400 

(169)  5  painters,  $900  to  $1,200  each 1,500 

(170)  5  plumbers  or  steamfitters,  at  $1,020  each,  to  5  mechanics,   at 

$1,500  each 2,  400 

(171)  2  plumber's  helpers,  $840  to  $960  each 240 

(172)  2  plumber's  helpers,  $720  to  $960  each 480 

(173)  1  blacksmith,  $900,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,400 500 

(174)  1  elevator  machinist,  $900,  to  1  mechanic,  $1,400_ 500 

(175)  1  tinner  or  sheet-metal  worker,  $1,100  to  $1,400 300 

(176)  1  tinner's  helper,  $720  to  $960 240 

(177)  1  mechanic,  $1,200,  to  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,500 300 

(178)  3  mechanics,  $1,200  to  $1,500  each 900 

(179)  1  instrument  maker,  $1,200,  to  1  mechanic,  $1500 300 

(180)  1  mechanic  $1,000  to  $1,400-^ — _ 400 

(181)  I  skilled  laborer,  $900  to  $1,000 100 

Total : ' 26,680 

The  Chairman.  This  would  be  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  a 
lump-sum  appropriation? 
Mr.  Eeese.  Yes.  .      ,     , 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  asking  enough  increase  m  the  lump-sum 
appropriation  for  a  statutory  roll  covering  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  It  can  not  be  covered  except  by  the  project  I  have  men- 
tioned of  allowing  reimbursement  from  the  bureaus.  Tliat,  of  course, 
plainly  means  an  increased  appropriation.    If  you  give  us  $90,000  in 
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a  lump  sum,  then  when  we  do  a  job  of  wo^k  for  a  bureau  and  secure 
reimbursement  for  the  total  amount,  labor,  and  material,  of  course  we 
would  have  more  than  $90,000.  x  u     ^.i. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  proposition  of  the  reimbursement  by  the 
bureau  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bothersome  proposition.  There  is  a 
difference  of  about  how  much  1  -,    ,  ^ 

Mr.  Reese.  Between  the  present  statutory  roll  and  the  proposed 
lump  sum  of  $90,000  there  is  a  difference  of  about  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  the  matter  of  the  bookkeeping  and  the 
organization  required  by  this  extra  trouble  amount  to  more  than 
$3,000? 

Mr.  Reese.  I 'doubt  it.  There  would  only  be  a  few  vouchers  to 
prepare,  one  for  each  bureau  for  which  work  was  done 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  would  mean  a  clerk  for  each 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Oh,  no ;  the  present  clerical  force  could  handle  it  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  determine  the  cost  of  every  piece  of  work 
done  at  the  shops,  and  we  can  examine  the  cost  to  see  if  it  is  reason- 
able. But  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  it  puts  a  check  on  the 
bureaus.  If  they  have  to  pay  for  the  work  from  their  own  funds, 
they  will  be  more  careful. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  hog  would  rather  eat  your 
corn  than  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  it ;  it  puts  it  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  are  those  mechanics  underpaid,  compared 
to  people  outside  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Underpaid? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes.     Here  is  a  man  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  an  assistant;  the  man  next  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  this  man  $1,400. 

Mr.  Reese.  Which  one  are  you  referring  to — No.  144  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  man  is  a  foreman  of  a  small  plumbing  force  we 
have.  In  the  statement  which  I  am  inserting  regarding  wages  paid 
mechanics  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  foreman  in  a 
union  establishment  is  listed  at  $2,900. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  that  for  the  scale  per  hour  ?  Let  us  drop  to  these 
others  then. 

Mr.  Reese.  Let  us  drop  to  the  plain  plumbers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  'Yes ;  to  plain  people. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Which  one  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  am  speaking  of  144. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  he  was  a  foreman. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.    Let  us  drop  to  another  man. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  some  difference  between  a  foreman  having 
hundreds  of  people  under  him  and  one  with  only  a  few. 

Mr.  Reese.  Drop  to  170. 

Mr.  Haugen.  One  hundred  and  seventy  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir ;  those  now  paid  $1,020. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  are  all  those  people  high  class — above  the 
average? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  all  good  workmen. 
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Mr.  riAUGEN.They  are  all  supposed  to  be  good  workmen,  aren't 
they,  whether  in  private  employment  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  supposed  to  be  good  workmen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  all  those  people  superintendents  and  foremen? 

Mr.  Reese.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  these  people  at  $1,200^ — assistant  engineer, 
for  instance,  $1,200? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  the  watch  engineers.  We  have  a  power  house 
which  requires  24  hours  a  day  attention. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  chief  engineer  doesn't  work  24  hours  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  He  works  eight  hours  and  then  shifts  after  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  then  it  takes  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Reese.  Three  shifts. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  he  shouldn't  have  three  credits;  let  us  get  at 
the  comparison.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  engineer's  pay  out- 
side?   How  does  it  compare,  per  hour? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  it  per  annum,  not  per  hour;  for  nonunion  chief 
engineer,  $2,607,  and  assistant  engineers,  from  $1,560 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Get  down  to  your  hour  schedule,  so 
we  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  haven't  got  an  hour  schedule. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  had  it  a  minute  ago.  You  gave  us  the  car- 
penter's schedule. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  the  75  cents  an  hour  minimum  rate  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Carpenters'  District  Council  and  the  builders' 
associations. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  accept  that  statement? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Seventy-five  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  carpenters,  how  much  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  Reese.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  is  the  highest,  and 
down  to  $900. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  are  they  underpaid,  according  to  that 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  difference  of  between  $1,200  and  about  $1,800. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  hours  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Seven  and  one-half  hours. 

Mr.'  Haugen.  At  75  cents  an  hour  that  is  about  $5.62  per  day. 
How  many  days  of  leave? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  entitled  under  the  law  to  30  days  annual 
leave  and  30  days  sick  leave.    They  do  not  always  get  it  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Seventy-two  days? 

Mr.  Reese.  Sixty  days. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  then  they  have  holidays? 

Mr.  Reese.  Seven  holidays. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  52  Sundays,  and  Saturday  afternoons  at  times? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  being  paid  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  salary 
and  $120  bonus.  If  they  take  all  the  leave  and  holidays  they  work 
seven  and  one-half  hours  for  about  240  days  a  year,  which  would 
amount  to  about  $1,350  at  75  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Reese.  We  are  asking  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  No,w,  then,  they  are  getting  $1,200  to  $1,500,  besides 
annual  and  sick  leave.     They  are  overpaid  now. 

Mr.  Eeese.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  They  are  probably  not  $1,200  men,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  $1,500  men. 

Mr.  Eeese.  The  solicitor  in  his  remarks  mentioned  something  that 
is  absolutely  true — the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  But  we  are  discussing  the  wages  paid  by  this  de- 
partment and  the  others;  let  us  stick  to  that.  We  all  have  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  I  presume  this  scale  is  fixed  upon  the 
present  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Eeese.  These  statutory  salaries  have  been  in  existence  for 
years;  this  scale  here  of  $6  per  day 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  What  is  the  present  scale?  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  this  was  the  present  scale. 

Mr.  Eeese.  It  is  the  scale  for  carpenters  according  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  carpenters  and  their  emplovers  covering  the  period 
July  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Haugen  .  It  is  quite  recent  then ''. 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  According  to  your  figures  the  $1,200  men  would  be 
underpaid  about  $30  and  the  $1,500  men  overpaid  $180. 

Mr.  Eeese.  We  are  trying  to  get  these  men  up  to  what  looks  to  us 
to  be  a  fairly  living  wage. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  And  we  are  trying  to  do  justice  to  the  employees 
and  the  (xovernment ;  that  is  our  sworn  duty.  We  are  not  trying  to 
be  unfair  to  the  individual  or  with  Congress.  I  think  when  a  man 
comes  and  says  that  anybody  is  underpaid  he  should  be  able  to  verify 
that  with  the  facts.    You  have  fallen  down  in  that. 

Mr.  Eeese.  In  what  respect,  sir? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  asked  you  for  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  out- 
side or  in  any  department. 

Mr.  Eeese.  And  I  endeavor  to  show  that  these  men  I  mentioned 
made  more. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  get  paid  for  what 
they  do  \  and  if  you  apply  the  same  wage,  the  same  scale,  to  those  in 
the  department,  they  would  in  most  cases  get  more. 

Mr.  Eeese.  How  about  the  comparison  with  the  mechanics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  governmental  establish- 
ments? 

Mr..  Haugen.  Oh,  well,  we  can't  keep  up  this  competition;  we  have 
had  competition  between  these  departments  and  I  can't  see  the 
justice  in  that.  All  we  can  do  is  to  do  justice  to  our  employees,  and 
if  other  conmiittees  do  not  do  it  we  are  not  to  blame. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  We  can  sit  here  and 
talk  about  this  until  doomsday  and  not  get  anywhere.  Is  there 
anything  further,  Mr.  Eeese? 

MiSCKLLAXKOrS   Exi'KNSKS. 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  moment  of  the  miscellaneous 
expenses  on  page  197. 
The  Chaikman.  All  right. 
Mr.  Eeese.  There  is  no  change  in  the  verbiu"e  or  amount. 
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Mr.  Eeksk.  The  next  page,  198,  the  item  of  rent  m  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  same  statement  applies — no  change  in  the  language 
and  no  change  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Atlantic  Building? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  still  have  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  what  rate? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  department  agreed  to  paj'  $4,500  increase. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Which  makes  a  total  of  $22,500. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  they  asked  an  increase  of  $16,000  which  the 
department  absolutely  refused. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  department  as  to  future 
rents  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  policy  is  that  we  will  not  rent  if  we  can  get  the 
free  space  we  expect  from  the  War  Department ;  we  have,  in  fact, , 
a  promise  to-day  of  space,  with  a  tentative  promise  of  more  space 
when  available. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  presume  there  is  much  vacant  space  already. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  not  Els  much  vacant  as  we  expected,  for  the 
reason  that  the  War  Department  finds  itself  in  need  of  space  still 
to  accommodate  offices  which  are  now  in  rented  buildings,  and  also, 
I  am  told,  they,  have  to  provide  storage  for  all  the  records  of  the 
draft  boards  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  sent  to  Washington 
and  housed  here ;  and  that  is  a  big  proposition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Our  understanding  is  that  thousands  of  clerks  are 
being  dismissed  every  day  and  that  ought  to  make  room. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Where  did  you  get  that  understanding,  Mr. 
Haugeii? 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  general  talk. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  never  heard  it.  I  have  heard  it,  but  I 
mean  I  have  never  heard  it  verified. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  statement  of  the 
emergency  clerks  who  have  left  the  department  since  the  armistice 
was  signed? 

Mr.  Reese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  in  Washington  has  been 
decreasing  without  any  special  separations  or  dismissals. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  there  would  be  few  separations  on 
account  of  the  work  caused  by  the  food-stimulation  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  separated  from 
the  service  since  the  armistice  was  signed? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  can  get  the  number  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

statement  showing  appointments  to  and  separations  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  Nov.  11, 
1918. 


Appointed. 

Separated. 

Appointed. 

49 
53 
27 

Separated. 

Nov.  11  to  16 

113 

77 
82 
80 
41 

64 
105. 
113 

81 

49 

Dec.  15  to  21 

67 

Nov  17  to  23 

Dec.  22  to  28  . 

51 

Nov.  24  to  30     

Total 

Deo.  8  to  14 

522 

553 

Net  decrease  in  number  of  employees,  31. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  When  may  we  look  for  the  War  Department  to  va- 
cate these  buildings  and  make  the  space  available  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  They  have  been  vacating  some,  but  apparently  they 
are  shifting  their  own  units  into  the  quarters. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  did  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Eeese.  The  same  amount;  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
vacated  buildings,  it  seemed  wise  to  estimate  for  the  amount  now 
provided. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  I  think  we  should  make 
it  certain. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Haugen,  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  has  designated  Mr.  Dorr  to  consider  the  whole 
situation  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  emergency  buildings,  and 
we  have  had  the  matter  up  constantly  with  him.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Secretary  is  refusing  to  spend  the  $25,000  that  was  provided  in 
the  food  production  act  for  rental.  I  understand  we  have  a  promise 
of  space  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  Mall  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  there  is  any  question  about  it  I  think  it  should 
be  made  certain. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  not  going  to  spend  the  money  if  we  can 
get  these  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  the  question.  Are  we  going  to  spend 
$158,000  for  rent? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  going  to  spend  it  if  we  get  the 
other  buildings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  any  question  about  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  question.  The  Secretary  has 
been  active  in  trying  to  get  this  space.  We  tried  to  get  the  buUding 
at  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  NW.,  which  was  built  for  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  we  found  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  trying  to  get  space  in  it  for  one  of  his  bureaus,  I  think,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue:  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  also  seeking  a 
very  large  building  for  his  force  for  the  next  census;  they  have  be- 
gun to  organize  their  force  for  that.  Now,  the  War  Department  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  discontinue  some  of  its  activities  and 
they  are  moving  some  of  their  offices  into  the  new  buildings.  We  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  even^  other  official  we  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Food  Administration  building,  is  that  being 
made  vacant  now? 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  of  their  buildings  is.  We  have  had  under 
consideration  the  possibility  of  using  this  building,  but,  as  it  involves 
the  payment  of  ground  rent,  we  could  not  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  Fuel  Administration 
building  being  inade  vacant  ? 

Mr.  HaerisonI  I  do  not  know.  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Dorr,  and  we  have  laid  our  situation  before  him. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  United  States  Government  owns  the  land? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  the  Food  Administration  rented  the  land. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  I  may  answer  Mr.  Wason's  question  by  the 
statement  that  the  Fuel  Administration  building  stiinds  on  the  same 
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general  tract  of  land  that  the  Food  Administration  does,  namely, 
north  of  B  Street,  and  therefore  on  private  property  and  not  on 
Government  property  at  all. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  I  think  this  item  of  $158,000  is  worth  going  into; 
the  matter  of  rent  that  is  paid  when  these  other  buildings  are  be- 
ocaning  vacant. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Was  there  any  extra  appropriation  in  1919  over 
1918? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  much? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  you  are  asking  $15,000  for  1920  again? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then  you  didn't  take  into  consideration  that  you 
are  to  get  any  space  out  of  these  vacated  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  At  the  time  these  estimates  were  made  up  and  sub- 
mitted the  countrj-  was  still  at  war  and  no  consideration  could  be 
given  to  space  in  vacated  buildings  because  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing such  space  had  not  arisen.  It  has  come  only  since  the  armistice 
was  signed,  November  11,  1918.  Even  at  this  date  what  we  may  get 
in  the  matter  of  space  in  vacated  buildings  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  you  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  reason  of  the 
cessation  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  and  for  the  Same  reason.  When  these  estimates 
were  made  the  war  was  still  on.  That,  too,  as  I  see  it,  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty;  we  don't  know  yet  what  we  have  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  reduction,  without  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  there  will.  But  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
say  how  much. 

The  Chaikman.  Was  the  $15,000  which  was  given  you  due  to  the 
war  emergency? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  had .  $15,000  provided  in  the  emergency  act  for 
rents,  and  we  rented  buildings  out  of  it.  We  couldn't  tell  when  it 
would  come  to  an  end ;  if  it  had  come  to.  an  end  and  left  us  without 
money  for  rent  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  work.  We  secured 
^15,000  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  food  production  act  this  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  $15,000  for  rent? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  but  we  will  not  expend  it  for  rent  unless  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  canceled  some  options  that  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  $15,000  was  asked  for  did  the  depart- 
ment anticipate  a  large  increase  in  the  force  on  account  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  true,  but  we  also  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
could  have  the  buildings  we  had  rented  and  that  we  wouldn't  be  left 
high  and  dry  without  money. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  the  department 
may  be  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  space  in  these  buildings  about  to 
Ise  vacated? 
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Mr.  Reese.  As  Mr.  Harrison  has  explained,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  anything  definitely.  They  promised  us  13,000  square  feet 
with  some  more  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  cost  you  ?  , 

Mr.  Ebesb.  It  all  depends  on  what  part  of  the  city  it  is  m.  Up- 
town it  would  cost  80  cents  a  square  foot,  and  that  is  very  moderate 
rent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $10,000  or  $12,000.  Suppose  it  is  a  dol- 
lar a  square  foot,  could  Ave  reduce  this  provision  $10,000  or  $15,000? 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  would  not  like  to  see  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  that  very  carefully 
and  let  us  know  how  much  you  can  reduce  this  appropriation.     . 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  should  get  a  definite  promise  of  space  you  could 
afford  to  cut  this  amount? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Perhaps,  but,  considering  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
we  may  get  in  any  vacated  buildings  and  the  department's  continued 
need  for  space  for  regular  projects,  I  strongly  deprecate  reducing 
this  appropriation  for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  sure  that  you  will  get  13,000  square 
feet  of  space  you  could  reduce  this  $13,000  at  least. 

Mr.  Eeese.  I  wouldn't  want  to  state  that  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  going  into  the  matter  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  All  these  years  we  have  been  havii^g  this  Maltby 
Building  standing  idle,  a  building  50  per  cent  superior  to  the  fire 
traps  hired  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
these  people  are  put  into  the  buildings  we  have.  I  understand  they 
are  now  painting  this  building  and  moving  in  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  were  repairing  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Haitgen.  They  are  repairing  it  now  and  some  people  are  mov- 
ing in  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  objection  we  had  to  it  was  that  it  was  not 
structurally  sound. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  sound  now  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  apparently  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  fixing 
it  up. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Yes,  I  went  through  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else?  If  not  the  Weather 
Bureau  comes  next,  page  27.    We  will  hear  Prof.  Marvin. 
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Committee  on  Agricultuke, 

.  House  of  Eepkesentatives, 

Monday,  Jarmary  6,  1919. 

Office  of  Farm  Management. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  22,  the  Office  of  Fann  Management. 
Mr.  Christie,  the'^^ssistant  Secretary,  will  present  the  estimates. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.    G.   I.    CHRISTIE,    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  the  statutory  roll  involves  no  in- 
crease in  salaries  above  $2,500. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  there  are  no  increases  in  the  statutory  roll 
above  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
on  page  25.. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  those  transfers  from  the  lump  sum  made 
at  the  same  salaries? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  were  made  at  the  same  salaries  in  every  in- 
stance. 

The  Chairman.  Throughout  the  entire  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  There  comes  up  the  question  again  that  a  lot  of 
these  men  were  employed  at  emergency  salaries  for  temporary  work. 

The  Chairman.  W6  have  already  covered  that  very  fully. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  This  just  emphasizes  it — ^the  repetition  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  I  understand  there  is  a  proposition 
in  the  department  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement. The  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  tell  us 
something  about  the  plans  you  have  in  mind  for  that  work  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  work  in  farm  management,  wliich  includes 
that  of  agricultural  economics,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  iiii- 
portant  lines"  of  agricultural  work  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
The  Secretary  has,  perhaps,  given  as  much  thought  to  agricultural 
economics  and  to  farm  management  as  to  any  other  one  subject  that 
we  have  before  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  he  came 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  was  especially  interested  in  two 
big  things,  marketing  and  economics,  because  of  his  training,  because 
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of  his  direct  interest  in  these  subjects,  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  agricultural  college,-  and  because  of  his  interest  in  the  broader 
aspects  of  agriculture  itself.  He  has  been  able  to  establish  a  large 
and  efficient  Bureau  of  Markets,  and!  think  this  conunitteeis  familiar 
with  the  very  excellent  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  an  Office  of  Farm  Management  that  would  carry 
out  in  some  measure  his  views  along  that  line.  The  farm-manage- 
ment work  originally  was  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  stand  more  definitely  apart  from  any  one 
bureau  and  so  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  was  transferred  to 
the  Secretary's  Office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When? 

Mr.  Christie.  July  1,  1915.  Dr.  Spillman  was  placed  in  charge 
of  this,  and  in  the  work  the  study  of  farm  practice,  farm  business, 
and  farm  organization  has  been  taken  up.  One  phase  of  the  work  to 
which  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  gave  some  time  was  the  study 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  various  farm  products.  After  this  work 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hear- 
ing criticisms  of  the  studies  from  several  sources,  conferred  with  Dr. 
Spillman  and  expressed  his  views  and  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  con- 
ducting such  lines  of  investigations.  The  Secretary  suggested  that 
the  methods  and  plan  of  procedure  should  be  modified. 

Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  suggestions,  for  the 
same  loose  and  unsatisfactoi'v  methods  continued. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  exactly  what  we  wanted  out  of  these 
studies  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  carried  on  by  the  depart- 
ment too  much  alone.  I  find  in  making  a  study  of  the  work  that  there 
has  been  little  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  making  studies  along  farm-management 
li^es.  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  is  cooperating  with  three  in- 
stitutions— New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  These  institutions 
are  conducting  the  work  largely  according  to  their  own  individual 
ideas.  Now,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Secretarj'  that,  if  this  work  is  to  go 
forward,  it  should  be  unified — it  should  be  placed  on  one  basis ;  and 
so  he  has  asked  us  to  give  some  attention  to  that  point. 

Recentlj'  we  invited  to  the  department  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  of  the  departments  of  agricultural  economics  and 
divisions  of  farm  management.  With  the^e  men  we  K;>ve  conferred 
on  the  way  to  proceed  to  outline  the  farm-management  work.  We 
then,  at  their  suggestion,  have  secured  Prof.  Adams,  head  of  the 
farm-management  work  of  California  ITniversity;  Prof.  Falconer, 
head  of  agricultural  economics  of  the  Ohio  University ;  Prof.  Taylor, 
head  of  agricultural  economics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  and 
other  leaders  to  come  to  Washington  to  collaborate  with  us  and  help 
us  place  this  work  on  a  solid  foundation.  These  men  are  uoav  at  work 
and  are  attempting  to  outline  the  projects  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
be  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  agricultural-economics  and  farm- 
management  people  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  Avill  also 
be  satisfactory  to  the  agricultural-economics  and  farm-management 
people  and  related  interests  in  the  colleges.  We  will  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  colleges  in  this  movement.  Several  of  the  men  have 
been  here  and  have  conferred  with  us  and  advised  with  us,  and  wo  are 
getting  the  phms  to  a  point  where  we  hope  to  reach  an  early  agree- 
ment on  tho!Ti. 
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When  ^^■e  do  that  along  these  lines  and  get  down  to  a  working  basis, 
I  think  we  will  have  made  aj  big  move  for  fundamental  farm-manage- 
ment study.  It  is  a  work  that  must  be  carried  on  in  a  big  way.  There 
are  many  lines  of  farm-management  work  that  are  regional  in  char- 
acter; it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  up  by  States  and  investigate 
them  and  complete  them  as  individual  State  problems.  They  are 
really  Federal  problems,  since  they  are  regional  in  scope,  and  can  not 
be  confined  to  State  lines.  For  this  reason  there  must  be  the  very 
closest  cooperation  between  the  farm-management  departments  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  work  which  we  propose  to  carry  on. 

Also  in  the  study  of  farm  piactice  and  in  the  study  of  methods 
and  farm  organization  we  propose  to  establish  that  same  relation- 
ship. It  is  also  the  idea  of  the  Secretary  that,  since  agricultural 
economics  is  a  fundamental  part  of  farm  management,  some  of  the 
best  agricultural-economics  people  who  can  be  had  should  be  brought 
into,  the  department  and  associated  here  in  the  work. 

The  projects  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  now  carried  on 
along  the  lines  of  farm  practice,  farm  organization,  and  special  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  preparation  of  an  atlas  of  American  agriculture, 
are  desirable,  and  through  these  the  department  is  furnishing  large 
and  valuable  aid  to  farmers.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  work 
with  such  changes  and  modifications  as  will  strengthen  it  and  make  it 
of  even  greater  value.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  lessen  our  efforts  along 
farm-management  and  farm-economics  lines,  but  to  enlarge  the  work 
and  render  the  largest  possible  assistance. 

This  gives  you,  m  a  general  way,  the  plans  we  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  gathered  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
some  time  ago,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution,  that  the  work  that 
has  heretofore  been  clone  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  cost  of  production,  at  least,  was  practically 
worthless.     Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

,  Mr.  Christie.  I  agree  to  that  to  a  certain  degree  and-  to  certain 
lines  of  work  that  were  mentioned.  The  line  of  work  in  question, 
in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  was  the  cost  of  wheat  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  same  methods,  I  take  it,  were  pursued  in 
respect  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of  other  products,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  To  a  certain  extent,  except  this,  that  when  a  man 

gathers  data  on  sugar  beets  on  one  method  from  1,025  sugar-beet 

,  farmers,  he  has  data  that  you  would  value  a  great  deal  more  than  you 

would  data  obtained  by  the  same  method  from  158  farmers  in  the 

wheat  belt  taken  up  on'a  hurry-up  trip. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What,  specifically,  is  the  difficulty  with  the  Spill- 
man  method  of  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  criticism  of  the  methods  of  determining  the 
cost  of  production  of  wheat  was  that  the  workers  did  not  gather  data 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat.  For  instance,  an  elaborate  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  items  covering  the  cost  of  prpduction  of  wheat  was 
outlined.  Then  two  men  were  sent  into  several  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Rooky  Mountains  and  twoi  other  men  into  Pacific-coast  States, 
with  this  "questionnaire  in  hand  to  gather  data  on  cost  of  production. 
The  men  selecte'd  an  area  in  Kansas',  another  one  in  Missouri,  one  in 
Illinois,  one  in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Indiana.    The  representatives 
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of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  then  visited  in  these  States  158 
farmers.  They  found  the  farmer  very  busy ;  so  they  sat  down  and 
talked  to  him  a  little  while,  and,  instead  of  filling  in  the  question- 
naire, they  many  times  took  notes  in  a  book.  They  asked  8  or  10 
questions  of  farmer  A,  questions  10  to  14  of  farmer  B,  and  then  ques- 
tions 18  to  35  of  farmer  C.  After  interviewing  25  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict in  this  manner  and  30  in  another  and  10  in  another,  those 
men  came  back,  and  with  some  general  data  they  had  in  the  officel 
and  some  basic  data  from  cost-accounting  records  they  prepared  a 
manuscript  on  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  Now,  when  this  came  to  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion, he  questioned,  of  course,  the  reliability  of  such  data  on  the  actual 
cost  of  the  production  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  there  be  anywhere  that  you  would  find 
farmers  who  were  keeping  sufficiently  accurate  records  so  that  they 
could  answer  a  questionnaire  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Christie.  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  you  say  you  secured  data  from 
the  farmer  and  you  did  not  get  it.  then  there  is  room  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  assume  that  the  first  step  in  securing  the  data 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  any  article  would  be  the  use  by  some- 
body producing  that  article  of  a  system  of  accounting  that  would 
give  you  that  data.  You  have  told  us  what  you  consider  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Spillman  method.  Have  you  worked  out  a  method 
you  intend  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  partially  worked  out  at 
this  moment.  It  will  be  carried  Wednesday  to  Baltimore,  when  the 
National  Farm  Management  Association  meets,  and  we  will  confer 
with  their  members  and  modify  it  according  to  their  suggestions, 
and  then  we  will  submit  it  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  farm- 
management  men,  when  we  hope  to  have  it  in  such  shape  that  it 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  how,  without  any 
concrete  plan  to  proceed  with,  you  are  able  to  estimate  now  what  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  that  plan  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Of  course,  we  have  the  projects  that  were  outlined 
for  the  department  for  this  coming  year.  These  will  continue  on 
practically  the  same  basis.  I  am  concerned  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  methods  and  the  practices  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it,  but  it  occurs  to  me  the 
character  of  the  organization  you  set  up  and  the  methods  you  pursue 
in  ascertaining  costs  or  any  other  investigation  you  make  will  have 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  the  service;  and  if  you 
have  a  plan  of  procedure  from  which  you  can  determine  the  cost 
of  the  service,  I  really  am  interested  in  knowing  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  things  are  being  worked  out  now.  The  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  by  Mr.  Christie  came  here  only  a  few  days  ago, 
and  they  are  working  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  estimates  were  submitted  in  October.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  a  recent  statement  to  the  agricultural  editors,  said  that  he 
hoped  to  present  at  a  future  time  projects  for  an  enlarged  Office  of 
Farm  Management.  This  shows  very  clearly  that  he  does  not  con- 
template any  curtailment  of  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks 
it  should  be  further  developed  and  strengthened ;  and  it  involves  not 
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only  studies  of  cost  of  production  but  matters  of  general  farm  prac- 
tice and  business  management.  That  he  recognizes  the  importance  of 
farm  economies  and  farm  management  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  discussed  these  problems  in  his  annual  report  on  several 
occasions,  as  well  as  in  public  addresses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  this  item  is  concerned  now  it  is  abso- 
lutely blind ;  it  is  not  based  on  any  known  system  of  reorganization 
of  farm-management  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  not  say  that  because,  as  Mr.  Christie  has 
indicated,  we  expect  to  continue,  generally  speaking,  the  same  lines 
of  work  that  have  been  under  way.  It  is  more  a  question  of  methods 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  more  a  question  of  methods  than  disbanding 
an  organization  and  discarding  what  has  been  done  and  trying  to 
establish  a  new  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to  be  in  this 
position,  whether  it  is  or  not:  We  have  just  made  a  discovery  after 
we  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  that  the  work 
heretofore  done  under  this  bureau  was  practically  without  value, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  and  methods  and  ascer- 
tainment of  results  were  faulty.  Now,  before  we  proceed  to  appro- 
priate $218,000  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison  suggests,  perhaps  a  larger 
amount,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to  be  satisfied  that>  the 
method  of  organization  which  is  going  to  be  followed  in  the  future 
and  the  policies  which  are  going  to  5e  followed  in  the  future  are 
likely,  at  least,  to  secure  results  that  will  have  value. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  do  not  like  the  statement,  Mr.  Anderson,  that 
the  work  of  this  bureau  has  all  been  worthless  or  faulty.  The  Office 
of  Farm  Management  has  done  a  lot  of  valuable  and  helpful  work 
and  is  now  doing  a  large  amount  of  helpful  work.  There  has  been  ■ 
this  one  line  which  has  been  prominent,  because  the  matter  of  fixing 
prices  has  been  before  the  country.  This  has  attracted  some  at- 
tention and  has  called  forth  some  criticism.  But  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  all  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement has  been  bad  or  that  the  money  has  been  wasted,  for  it 
has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  the  department 
has  been  studying  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  ?  Is  not 
that  rather  a  recent  work  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  On  any  extensive  basis  it  is  recent,  and  the  amount 
of  money  put  into  it  is  not  large.  We  have  other  projects;  farm 
practices  being  followed  in  the  Southern  States;  farm  practices  be- 
ing followed  in  the  Pacific-coast  States  in  the  production  of  wheat ; 
farm  practices  being  followed  in  sugar-beet  production,  beef  produc- 
tion, etc.  Those  are  the  projects  that  have  consumed  the  money,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  from  the  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  have  given  results  worth  while.  We  should  not 
allow  one  item  to  cloud  the  issue. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  of  any  value  done  by  this  bureau.  My  only 
impression  has  been,  as  to  the  information  given  before  the  com- 
mittee here  before,  that  this  work  on  cost  of  production  has  been 
of  a  rather  doubtful  character,  and  exceedingly  vague,  and  much  of 
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it  absolutely  absurd.  Now,  it  may  be  that  I  expect  too  much,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  future,  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular proposition. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  can  give  you  the  three  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  not  got  it  now,  we  would  like  to  have 
it  later  on. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  it  near  enough,  I  think,  to  answer  the 
question  now.  To  determine  the  cost  of  production  it  is  fundamental 
that  cost-accounting  work  shall  be  conducted.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  along  without  it.  And  that  is  one  fundamental  principle 
we.  are  establishing  now.  The  cost-accounting  work,  as  you  state, 
is  work  that  is  somewhat  expensive;  it  requires  time,  must  be  eare- 
fuUy  done,  and  must  be  done  not  only  in  one  State  but  in  several 
Slates  along  one  line.  It  is  the  aim  to  establish  relations  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  to  do  the  work  in  a  thorough,  satisfac- 
tory way. 

Noiv,  to  supplement  that,  tliere  is  the  survey  method  that  has 
been  used  pretty  largely  by  the  department  and  is  used  largely  by 
inany  institutions.  This  reaches  out  in  an  extensive  way  and  touches 
large  numbers  of  farmers.  The  survey  method  should  be  limited  to 
a  few  factors  on  which  we  can  get  fairly  accurate  information  in  a 
ready  manner.  Then  the  cost  accounting  would  furnish  us  the  basic 
data  for  the  relation  of  labor,  the  relation  of  fertilizer,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  feed  of  live  stock  to  the  production  of  crops,  productiom 
of  milk,  etc.,  and  such  other  factors  as  will  be  of  value  in  the  differ- 
ent studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  what  you  have  in 
mind  when  yo^  say  cost  accounting,  because  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a 
crank  on  that  subject  myself.  Is  it  the  intention,  then,  to  find  a 
number  of  farmers  who  will  be  at  least  typical  of  the  region  who 
will  keep  a  set  of  books  on  the  basis  of  cost  accounting  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  method  in  which  you  expect  to  get  these  data  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  the  general  idea  at  the  present  time.    - 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  anticipate,  I  presume,  that  you  wiU  have 
to  keep  a  sufficient  supervisory  force  to  see  that  those  books  are  kept 
up  and  to  supervise  the  people  who  are  carrying  out  the  project? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  will  keep  this  on  a  farm  basis.  There  is  a 
method  of  cost  accounting  followed  now  where,  in  the  case  of  beef 
ptroduction,  the  study  covers  only  beef  production.  It  fails  to  con- 
sider the  production  of  the  crops,  the  utilization  of  labor  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  a  number  of  other  factors  that  really  ought  to. 
be  studied.  So  in  future  cost-accounting  work  it  is  our  desire  to 
study  the  whole  farm. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  the  study  of  the  whole  farm  you  will 
get  the  cost  of  the  individual  thing  you  study? 

Mr.  Christie.  Its  relative  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  principles  of  cost  accounting  are  the  same,  I 
take  it,  without  reference  to  what  business  they  are  applied  to. 
I  assume  you  have  to  have  some  special  method,  perhaps,  with  respect 
to  agriculture.  But  you  must  have  a  sound  basis  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  cost  accounting  on  which  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance. 
Has  anybody  in  your  bureau  made  any  studjr  of  the  question  of  cost 
accounting  as  it  is  used  in  nommercial  establishments? 
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Mr.  Christie.  Prof.  Adams,  of  California  University,  has  been 
connected  with  that  work  for  some  time.  He  has  been  in  commer- 
cial work  and  knows  something  of  it  as  he  has  been  close  to  it. 
Then  Prof.  Falconer,  who  is  an  eastern  man  and  a  graduate  of  Wis- 
consin University,  also  is  well  vei'sed  and  has  a  good  grasp  of  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  cost-of- 
production  business  myself.  Take  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  where 
somB  portions  of  tlie  State  produce  wheat  some  years  at  the  rate  of 
■i  bushels  to  the  acre  and  some  years  at  the  rate  of  14  bushels  to 
the  acre;  or,  here  you  have  two  farmers  side  by  side,  one  a  thor- 
oughly good  farmer  and  a  man  of  brains  and  intelligence,  who  knows 
how  to  handle  machinery,  and  here  you  have  another  one  who  is 
ignorant,  slovenly  in  his  methods,  who  may  not  be  so  energetic,  cer- 
tainly not  so  sensible.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  would  have  to  have  a  standard  of  intelli- 
gence by  which  to  measure  the  whole  thing  from  time  to  time.  To  my 
mind,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Christie.  You  must  take  into  consideration  in  the  case  of 
the  4-bushe]  man  the  methods  used. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  conclusion  would  be  based 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  general  average  of  farm  methods  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  must  be.  Of  course,  we  have  become  confused  in 
this  matter  this  year  because  we  have  been  talking  of  prices.  Our 
work  really  should  be  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production.  The  cost 
of  production  is  one  thing  and  the  price  is  another.  These  figures 
that  have  been  given  to  Congress  have  relation  to  the  price,  and  they 
have  been  beyond  cost,  because  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  production;  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
use  high-priced  labor ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  gamble  with  the 
seasons,  high  seed,  and  high  fertilizer.  So  the  prices  we  have  come 
to  speak  of  are  something  different  from  the  question  of  costs  we 
are  trying  to  determine.  I  think  when  we  get  that  established  in 
the  farmer's  mind  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  think  there  is  ever  any  possibility  of  work- 
ing out  any  plan  that  will  enable  you  to  give  information  of  any  value 
whatever  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wKeat? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes;  I  think  we  will  have  information  that  will 
be  of  great  value.  I  would  not  say  that  we  will  have  information 
that  would  alone  be  sufficient  for  Congress  to  fix  one  price  that  will 
cover  the  cost  of  production  on  all  the  different  farms  in  all  the 
different  regions  under  all  the  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  of  what  value  is  it? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  of  value  to  the  individual  farmer;  it  is  of 
value  to  the  community;  it  is  of  value  to  the  State. 

jkr.  Haugen.  The  cost  varies  with  every  farm? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  on  a  productive  farm  you  can  produce  wheat 
p-t  a  less  cost  than  on  an  unproductive  farm ;  and  land  costing  $10 
an  acre  will  produce  w];i,eat  sometimes  just  as  well  as  land  costing 
$100  an  acre;  and  sometimes  it  costs  less  to  produce  wheat  on  land 
costing  $10  an  acre  than  it  does  on  land  costing  $100  an  acre.    The 
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chairman  has  called  your  attention  to  the  different  methods  of  fam- 
ing, and  all  of  those  things  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  you  will  find  the  cost  varies  accordmg  to 
the  number  of  farms.  And  then  what  value  could  that  information 
be?  Spillman  kept  books  for  137  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
gave  the  information  on  those  137  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  That  child 
has  been  declared  faulty  and  laughed  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  is  the  information  he  gave? 
■  Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  in  the  book.  He  gave  the  average  for  137  farms, 
and  he  showed  /the  growing  of  oats  was  more  productive  than  wheat. 
And,  as  we  all  know  who  nave  had  any  experience  in  farming,  oats 
might  do  very  well  in  one  year,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  price  is  up, , 
and  there  would  be  more  profit  then  in  oats  than  there  would  be  in 
wheat.  Now,  the  climate  and  the  method  of  farming  have  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  recall  now  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
that  region  that  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  No;  I  do  not.  But  it  is  in  the  record.  I  want  to 
know  if  there  can  be  any  hope  of  getting  any  information  along  this 
line  that  is  of  any  value  "whatever  ?  "We  are  asked  here  to  appropriate 
$218,000;  yet,  as  I  said,  the  child  has  been  laughed  out  of  court. 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  bill  that  has  been  criticised  and  ridiculed 
as  much  as  this  proposition ;  and  I  took  it  from  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
had  gone  into  the  record  that  the  department  had  dropped  it. 

Mr.  Christie.  There  is  no  question  but  what  we  are  able  to  get  data 
of  great  value  to  agriculture  in  regions  and  in  States  and  com- 
munities so  that  the  farmers  will  laiow  more  definitely  what  it  is 
costing  them  to  produce  these  various  products. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  speak  of  information — a  lot  of  information — 
but  the  farmer  wants  information  of  value ;  he  does  not  want  infor- 
mation that  will  mislead  him. 

Mr.  Christie.  But  the  right  kind  of  investigation  should  get  accu- 
rate information. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Would  it  help  you  if,  through  publication,  you  would 
suggest  to  the  wheat  growers  whom  you  are  going  to  ask  for  this  in- 
formation and  to  try  to  get  them  to  keep  accoimts? 

Mr.  Christie.  More  farmers  each  year,  as  a  result  of  farm-manage- 
ment demonstrations,  are  keeping  books.  There  have  been  distrib- 
uted more  than  150,000  farm  account  books  to  farmers,  who  have 
agreed  to  keep  an  accurate  and  careful  account  of  their  farm  busi- 
ness and  give  us  the  figures  for  the  advice  and  assistance  we  have 
given  them  in  return.  Out  of  these  records  we  get  a  lot  of  information 
which  should  pave  the  way,  as  you  suggest,  for  an  accurate,  careful 
cost-accounting  system. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Oh,  well,  150,000  is  not  much  out  of  seven  million. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  records  from  this  number  of  farms  should  be 
of  great  value. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  it  will  cost  to  get 
these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  And  they  have  been  keep- 
ing books.  Spillman  prepared  books  for  them  and  he  kept  the 
books  and  gave  them  the  results.    But,  after  all,  you  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  that.  But  those  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  been  ridiculed,  and  here  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
$218,000  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
this  tota,l  appropriation  is  to  be  used  in  studies  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  must  have  this  understood,  that  only  a  part 
of  the  funds  is  to  go  into  specific  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  specific  work  which  we  have  been  discussing  will  take  up 
only  a  small  proportion  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  this  money  to  be  used  for — what  projects? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  projects,  with  proposed  expenditures,  are  as 
follows : 

General  administration : 

Planning  and  directing  farm-management  investigations  and  the 

business  and  clerical  routine  Incident  thereto $5, 200 

Farm  economics : 

Detailed  studies  of  crop  and  live-stock  enterprises,  involving  labor 
requirements,  rotations,  the  farm  business,  best  methods  of  farm 
practice,  approved  practices  in  feeding  and  handling  live  stock, 

etc 38, 460 

Farm  organization : 

Regional  investigations  of  the  practices,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  individual  farms,  and  studies  of  types  and  systems  of 
farming,  veith  a  view  to  enable  farmers  to  improve  their  sys- 
tems of  farm  management ;  study  of  farm  equipment ;  coopera- 
tive farm-management  investigations,  etc 124,900 

Cost-of -production  studies : 

Determination  by  farm-management  surveys,  cost  accounting,  and 
other  approved  methods,  unit  elements  of  production  in  crop  and 

live-stock  enterprises 23, 800 

Special  farm-management  problems : 

Correlation  o;f  statistical  data  covering  the  relation  of  geographic 
factors  to  farm  enterprises ;  the  relation  of  farm  practice  to  crop 
yields ;  practical  systems  of  farm  bookkeeping  for  farmers'  use—    25, 800 

218, 160 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  do  these  county  agents  come  in? 

Mr.  Christie.  County  agents  are  not  investigators.  County  agents 
are  men  who  take  information  that  has  been  collected  and  carry  it 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  They  are  sort  of  ornaments? 

Mr.  Christie.  No  ;  they  are  hardly  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  functions 
of  the  county  agents  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  They  are  supposed  to  give  information  to  the  farm- 
ers and  as  far  as  possible  secure  its  application. 

The  Chairman.  The  county  agent  was  never  intended  as  an  in- 
vestigator, but  a  disseminator — a  "  walking  teacher." 

Mr.  Christie.  He  is  the  man  who  gets  in  close  touch  with  the 
farmers  and  gives  them  needed  valuable  helj). 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  the  work  on  the  agricultural  geography, 
and  then  we  have  projects  on  farm  practices,  farm  economics,  and 
farm  organization.    For  instance,  we  will  study  the  practice  to  be 
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followed  in  the  production  of  meat,  production  of  wheat,  sugar  beets, 
farm  organization,  etc. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Go  into  that  a  little  more  in  detail.  What  have  you 
in  mind  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  In  the  corn  belt  the  practice  of  wintering  beef  cows 
is  a  big  qjiestion.  We  send  men  who  study  the  practices  on  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  farms  in  Missouri  or  Iowa,  and  from  that 
we  show  the  general  and  most  desirable  practices  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed, and  out  of  that  study  we  are  able  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  farmers  as  to  the  best  practices  to  follow. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  would  you  say  about  the  wintering  of  cows 
in  Iowa  or  any  other  State?    Have  you  given  that  much  study? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  done  some 
work  in  Iowa  and  has  secured  much  helpful  information  for  the 
farmers  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  thought  was  this,  Why  duplicate  the  work? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  colleges,  and  then  the 
same  practice  in  Iowa  really  extends  into  Illinois  or  into  Missouri 
or  over  into  Indiana.  Our  work  is  to  unify  these  methods  and 
extend  the  work  from  one  State  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  investigations  will  be 
carried  on  by  one  State  and  they  will  be  duplicated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  the  end  we  will  not  know  where  we  are  at  all. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  are  not  duplicating  in  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 
,   Mr.  Haugen.  Only  this :  lou  say  you  are  going  to  use  for  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  production  a  part  of  this  $218,000  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  will  use  a  part  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Some  things  a  scientist  thinks  a  great  deal  of  and 
a  practical  farmer  can't  figure  it  out  that  way.  I  beg  to  agree  with 
them  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  side 
of  it  I  have  had  a  little  experience. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  want  to  say  that  the  heads  of  the  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  State  Colleges  are  all 
asldng  for  this  cooperative  help. 

Farm  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  the  labor  item  of  the 
emergency  bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $162,000. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  idea  of  the  Secretary  is  simply  to  continue  tlie 
organization  that  we  now  have  in  the  various  States  and  render  as- 
sistance to  farmers  in  securing  farm  help.  It  is  our  feeling,  from 
what  study  we  have  made,  that  the  need  for  this  work  will  be  nearly 
as  great  this  coming  year  as  it  was  this  past  year.  We  gave  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  military  forces  nearly  a  million  men  from  the  farms. 
For  every  nlan  that  went  off  the  farm  to  the  military  forces  there  was 
about  a  man  and  a  half,  or  a  million  and  one-half,  that  went  into 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  two  and  one-half  million  farmers. 

Mr.  Christie.  Two  and  one-half  million  men  have  gone  off  the 
farms,  and  that  will  account  for  the  farm-labor  shortage  that  exists 
£tt  this  time  and  has  existed  this  past  season. 
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The  CiiAiBMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  two  questions :  First,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  return  of  the  farm  boys  to  the  farms — to  their  old 
vocations?     What  has  been  Canada's  experience  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Christie.  Up  to  this  time  no  large  percentage  of  them  has  gone 
back.  I  am  speaking  of  those  men  who  ha\e  returned  up  to  this 
time.  Of  course,  we  are  expecting  that  our  men,  who  have  not  been 
away  as  long  as  Canada's  men,  will  return  in  larger  numbers.  A 
large  number  of  the  Canadian  men  have  been  away  since  1914,  and 
the  longer  they  are  away  from  the  farms  the  more  they  are  -(veaned 
from  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Don't  you  think  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  high 
wages  paid  to  farmers 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question.  What  percentage 
of  this  million  and  one-half  men  who  have  gone  into  the  industries 
will,  when  conditions  become  more  or  less  normal,  return  to  the 
farms  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  going  to  depend  entirely  on  the  conditions 
we  create  on  the  farms  before  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  wage  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  wages  and  homes — a  chance  to  live.  A  great 
number  of  those  men  are  married.  If  we  can  put  homes  on  the  farms 
where  these  married  men  can  live  with  theii*  families,  rear  their 
children,  and  have  a  place  for  a  cow  and  garden,  I  have  no  fear  of 
getting  those  men  back  to  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  great  experience  in  my  office  here  not 
long  ago.  A  boy  came  in  and  said,  "  There  is  a  colored  man  out  there 
waiting  for  you.  He  says  you  knew  him  well."  I  said,  "  Show  him 
in."  He  proved  to  be  a  farmer  that  lived  near  our  plantation  and 
owned  a  farm  of  140  acres.  His  father  used  to  belong  to  my  grand- 
father. He  was  a  very  successful  farmer.  I  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  here,  Henry?  "  He  said,  "I  am  down  here  at  Hopewell,  Va., 
working  at  the  munition  factory."  I  asked  him  what  he  was  making 
a  day,  and  he  said  $8.  There  he  was;  he  had  come  500  miles.  I 
imagine  as  soon  as  that  munition  factory  closes  and  this  old  darkey 
dont  get  an  $8-a-day  job  there  or  around  here,  he  is  going  back  to 
his  farm,  but  I  imagine  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  slow  process  to  get 
these  men  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Christie.  There  Avill  have  to  be  some  inducements  for  them 
to  go  back  to  the  farms,  and  I  think  the  good  farms  will  ofler  those 
inducements.  We  have  just  made  a  study  of  the  question,  "  How  I 
keep  help  on  my  farm,"  and  have  some  interesting  stories.  It  is  a 
conunon  every-day  illustration  of  people  in  agricultural  com- 
munities to  show  how  n\uch  a  farmer  gives  to  his  help.  He  gives 
them  good  wages,  gives  them  their  garden,  a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs, 
all  the  chickens  they  want  to  raise;  many  times  he  furnishes  them 
with  their  meat;  he  usually  keeps  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  many 
farmers  furnish  him  an  automobile  and  his  fuel.  About  the  only 
thing  that  man  has  to  buy  is  some  sugar  and  a  few  groceries  and 
some  clothes.  When  a  man  has  an  opportunity  like  that  there 
is  no  great  trouble  in  keeping  him  on  the  farm.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  homes  for  that  class  of  men ;  we  don't  have  them  on  our 
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farms.'  We  jisually  have  one  house  on  the  farm,  and  the  help  lives 
with  the  farmer's  iamilj.  The  women  are  rebelling  and  calling  for 
help.  The  farms  are  not  only  short  on  men,  but  I  think  we  will 
agree  on  this:  They  are  in  need  of  women.  They  can't  hire  girlg 
as  easily  as  they  can  hire  men.  When  they  have  a  tenant,  his 
wife  will  be  out  there  and  will  assist  with  the  washing  and  the 
housework.  The  children  grow  up  rapidly  and  will  do  many 
chores.  When  you  take  one  married  man  you  are  many  times  getting 
additional  help. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  that  is  outside  of 
this  $162,000.    What  are  you  going  to  use  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  placed  a  man  known  as  a  farm-help 
specialist  in  each  State.  This  man  works  through  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  has  been  locating  sources  of  supply  of  labor  and 
has  been  helping  get  men  to  the  farms  that  nieed  them.  One 
of  the  big  things  he  did  this  past  summer,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  get  regular  laborers,  was  to  tell  business  men  of  the  great  needs 
of  the  farmers  and  to  organize  thousands  of  those  men  of  the  cities 
to  help  the  farmers  harvest  their  crops. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing  is  to  show  the  farmer  how  they  can 
use  better  equipment  and  thus  in  a  material  way  reduce  the  amount 
of  labor.  One  man  I  knov7  has  lost  three  men  off  the  farm  to  the 
war — one  right  after  another.  He  had  a  herd  of  30  milch  cows. 
When  he  was  about  to  call  a  sale  I  advised  him  to  get  a  milking 
machine.  He  milks  his  cows  now  in  less  time  than  he  and  his 
hired  man  could  milk  them  before.  Farmers  are  using  self-feeders 
in  connection  with  hogs  and  cattle.  They  are  using  sulky  plows 
where  one  man  will  drive  four,  five,  or  six  horses  where  before  they 
drove  two  horses  with  a  walking  plow. 

In  one  conimunity  last  year  I  was  able  myself  to  get  five  farmers 
to  cooperate  in  harvesting  their  wheat.  They  went  to  one  farm  and 
with  two  binders  cut  the  grain  and  had  three  men  shock  it.  They 
then  went  to  a  second  farm,  and  so  on. 

A  farm-help  specialist  is  able  to  render  a  big  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Employment  Service  doing  along 
this  line?  .  , 

Mr.  Christie.  The  Employment  Service  establishes  offices  in  cities. 
They  have  a  man  who  wants  a  job  and  they  have  a  man  who  wants 
help.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Employment  Service  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether. It  is  found,  however,  that  where  a  farmer  wants  a  man  he 
applies  to  the  county  agent.  The  county  agents  this  year  have 
placed  directly  farm  hands  on  over  100,000  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I  had  some  doubt  about  that  last  year. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  support  of  that 
work? 

Mr.  Christie.  $162,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  farm  help  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  for  getting  farm  labor  for  the  farm? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes ;  to  do  this  work  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  county  agents  placed  over  100,000 
last  year? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  record  of  how  many  men  were 
placed  by  these  farm-help  specialists  of  yours? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  farm-help  specialist  is  working  in  connection 
with  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  experience  we  have  had  up  in  our  country  was 
that  the  county  agent  was  never  able  to  catch  the  labor  specialist  with 
any  men  on  his  list  ? 

Mr.  Christie,  Of  course,  that  is  unfortunate;  with  a  large  labor 
shortage  it  is  hard  to  find  loose  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  way  to  get  farm  labor  in  my  country 
is  to  enforce  the  vagrancy  law  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  made  special  inquiry  and  I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  one  man  that  a  farm-help  specialist  has  placed  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Christie.  Out  in  your  country  the  farm-help  specialist  or- 
ganized the  movement  to  have  city  people  aid  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Not  in  our  country.  That  system  is  over  50  years  old 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  if  there  is  nothing  else  and  no  fur- 
ther questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p,  m,,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  10,30  a.  m,,  Tuesday,  January  7, 1919.) 
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Committee  on  Agricultuke, 

House  of  Kepbesentatives, 

Friday,  Jcunuary  3, 1919. 

Weather  Bureau. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  F.  MARVIN,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
WEATHER  BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  changes  in  your  statutory  roll  except 
by  way  of  transfers  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  general  plan. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  those  transfers  are  made  at  the  same  sal- 
aries ?     ' 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  all  mside  at  the  same  salaries.  I  heard 
some  of  the  statements  this  morning  concerning  transfers  from  lump 
funds  to  statutorj'  rolls.  These  transfers  come  about  in  this  way : 
We  have  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  aerological  work.  We  hire 
additional  employees,  some  of  whom  should  be  carried  on  the  statu- 
tory roll.  We  talre  these  in  during  the  year  and  in  the  next  estimates 
have  their  places  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll;  the  lump-sum 
roll  is  reduced  accordingly.  On  page  28,  at  the  bottom,  is  an  apparent 
increase  of  $14,660.  Now,  the  salaries  there  are  n"tostly  low  salaries — 
mechanics  and  laborers  only.  The  transaction  is  in  no  sense  a  means 
of  increasing,  as  is  perhaps  suspected,  either  the  salary  of  employees 
or  the  number  carried  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  don't  ask  for  any  promotions  or  increases  in 
salaries  at- all  in  your  department,  then? 

The  Chairman.  On  page  29,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Marvin.  On  the  roll  as  subnntted  here  there  is  no  increase 
asked  for ;  however,  on  the  plan  for  the  whole  department,  the 
changes  that  should  be  made  are  covered  in  this  supplemental  esti- 
mate, beginning  on  page  29. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  I  notice  in  your  supplemental  estimate  your 
increases  are  of  the  high-paid  fellows ;  they  are  the  men  who  receive 
the  high  salaries  and  not  of  the  men  who  receive  less  than  $1,000  a 
year;  you  haven't  any  between  $1,000  and  $1,800. 
,  Mr.  Harrison.  It  runs  to  page  32. 
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,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  understand ;  and  I  don't  see  on  any  of  those  that 
there  are  any  recommendation  for  increases  where  the  salaries  are 
between  $1,000  and  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  30,  No.  50;  the  mechanics  are  in- 
creased from  $1,200  to  $1,350,  and  No.  58,  an  engineer  from  $1,300  to 
$1,500 ;  there  are  a  number  of  them.  • 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  may  be  a  few,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  are  between  $1,0^0  and  $1,800. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  what  per  cent,  could  you  say,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  couldn't  give  you  that  in  percentage. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Marvin.  About  60  per  cent  would  be  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  the  employees  iii  all  the  bureaus 

Mr.  Marvin  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  for  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  you  don't  know  about  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Sixty  per  cent;  can  you  tell  us  what  per  cent  of 
the  recommendations  for  increases  are  between  $1,000  and  $1,800? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  percentage  there  would  be  very  smaU.  I  could 
look  up  the  actual  record.    I  should  say  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Will  you  look  up  the  record  and  give  the  com- 
mittee the  number  of  employees  in  jonr  bureau  who  receive  salaries 
between  $1,000  and  $1,800  in  comparison  with  the  number  who  re- 
ceive salaries  of  less  than  $1,000  and  more  than  $1,800,  and  then  also 
give  the  committee  the  number  of  recommendations  in  percentages 
between  $1,000  and  $1,800  as  compared  with  those  above  $1,800. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  showing  Weather  Bureau  employees  on  the  statutory  roU  receiving 
less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  $1,800  per  annum. 


Grades.' 


Present  num- 
ber of 


Recommendations  in  estimates. 


Number  of  pro- 
motions 
recommended. 


Promotion  per- 
centage. 


Above  $1,800 

J1,000  to  $1,800,  Inclusive 
Below  $1,000 

Entire  roll 


8 
156 
212 


12 
18 
40 


375 


'  Including  transfers  from  miscellaneous  roll. 

This  table  indicates  the  small  percentage  of  persons  above  $1,800 
recomniended  for  promotion.  Of  375  persons  on  the  entire  roll, 
only  2  per  cent  receive  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,800,  whereas  41  per 
cent  of  the  force  receive  salaries  from  $1,000  to  $1,800,  inclusive,  and 
57  per  cent  receive  less  than  $1,000. 

The  table  shows  114  persons  recojpmended  in  the  estimates  for  pro- 
motion. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  are  in  grades  between  $J,000 
and  $1,800,  inclusive,  75  per  cent  are  in  grades  of  less  than  $1,000, 
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and  only  one  individual  (less  than  1  per  cent)  receives  more  than 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
bureaus  in  the  department  make  your  recommendations  on  the  ground 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Doesn't  the  high  cost  of  living  apply  to 
those  people  who  receive  between  $1,000  and  $1,800  as  well  as  those 
above  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  this, 
Mr.  Thompson:  The  Secretary  submits  in  these  estimates  certain 
increases  which  I  have  recommended  and  believe  are  jiist  and  neces- 
sary to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  As  administrative  officers,  the 
Secretary  and  myself  are  just  as  solicitous  to  bring  about  an  equality 
of  the  pay  of  the  men  as  anybody  can  be ;  all  we  desire  is  a  reasonable 
uniformity  in  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Weather  Bureau.  Now, 
we  are  inevitably  obliged  to  take  in  new  men ;  we  must  take  in  new 
men  as  time  goes  on.  We  can't  get  new  men  at  the  rate  of  pay  at 
which  men  wei;e  formerly  employed ;  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
in  many  cases.  So  far  as  this  whole  supplemental  estimate  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  say  conscientiously  that  it  is  an  effort  to  adjust  and 
equalize  the  rate  of  pay  and  eliminate  the  injustice  that  exists  at 
the  present  time,  because  we  must  take  in  new  and  less  experienced 
people  at  higher  rates  than  the  older  employees  can  now  receive. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  that  would  apply  between  $1,000  and  $1,800 
as  well  as  above. 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  supplemental  estimate  covers  many  under  $1,800. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  excluding  those.  It  would  apply  to  those 
below  as  well  as  to  those  above. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  not  asking  for  increases  in  salaries  of  those 
•above  $1,800  except  in  one  case. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  are  not,  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Marvin.  '  Not  on  the  statutory  roll ;  I  am  speaking  of  that  as 
distinguished  from  the  lump-sum  roll. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  only  the  one? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  only  one  in  the  bureau  who  receives  more 
than  $1,800  for  whom  we  asked  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  and  give  us  the  page  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Page  29,  item  49 ;  he  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Weather 
Bureau;  we  are  asking  that  his  salary  be  increased  from  $2,500  to 
$3,,000.  This  is  not  really  an  increase,  but  is  a  restoration.  It  was 
reduced  by  congressional  action  and  it  should  be  restored. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  allowed  this  increase  last  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  question  was  not  submitted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  submitted  some  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  this  increase  has  never  been  submitted  by  the 
Secretary;  it  has  been  requested  by  the  bureau,  but  has  not  been 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  he  has  had  an  increase? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  for  10  years  or  more.  He  has  been  a  depart- 
ment employee  for  27  years.  He  has  done  actual  station  work  in  the 
field  and  is  acquainted  with  all  lines  of  work  of  the  service.  He 
acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
Mr.  Morton's  administration.  He  was  transferred  at  that  time  from 
the  Weather  Bureau.  At  one  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  and  received  a  salary  of  $2,750. 
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The  Chairman.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  between  46  and  50.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
nearly  28  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Twenty-seven  of  those  years  assistant? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  item? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  he  was  reduced  from  $3,000  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  were 
these:  Before  the  war  he  was  solicited  to  go  into  private  business 
with  his  brother-in-law.  He  concluded  to  accept  that  offer  and  go 
into  private  business,  and  the  war  came  on  and  he  desired  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  Weather  Bureau  because  of  his  affection  for  the  work 
in  the  bureau,  and  because  of  his  liking  for  the  general  line  of  work 
in  the  bureau,  and  he  was  reinstated,  but  not  at  his  former  salary. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Keinstated  at  $2,500? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  made  application  and  accepted  that  out  of 
private  life  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  other  position  had  been  filled  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  wanted  that  place  and  came  back  at  that  salary? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  he  has  been  in  the  service  only  a  few  montlis? 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  has  been  with  us  27  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Before  he  resigned ;  he  gave  that  up. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  count  the  length  of  a  man's  service  the  time  he 
spends  in  the  service.  It  is  not  continuous  service  in  this  case,  but 
it  is  from  the  time  he  was  originally  appointed,  with  the  exception  of 
less  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Turn  to  page  33  and  take  up  the  gen-, 
eral-expense  paragraph.  Doctor,  I  see  you  have  cut  out  the  words 
"  folders  and  feeders  "  and  substituted  the  words  "  press  feeders." 

Mr.  Marvin.  May  I  have  just  a  little  time  before  we  leave  this 
other  matter  to  speak  about  the  new  places  on  page  32?  It  involves 
salary  increases,  but  I  don't  wish  to  ask  it  if  the  committee  considei-s 
it  useless. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  involves  salary  increases,  it  is. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  This  change  of  language,  I  suppose,  is  made  in 
order  to  comply  with  civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  made  ''press  feeders"  to  describe  the  worK 
these  men  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  change  absolutely  necessarj-;  couldn't 
that  run  along  with  the  same  language? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  change  there  is  because  there  is  included  on 
page 

The  CHAiBJrAN  (interposing).  You  suggested  a  similar  change 
in  your  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Marvin.  On  page  30;  it  is  in  the  statutory  roll  at  the  top  of 
page  30.  We  desire  to  change  the  title  there  to  "  press  feeders," 
with  the  change  of  salary;  it  comes  in  in  that  same  change. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  runnins: 
of  the  bureau,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  wouldn't  do  the  bureau  any  good  to  make  the 
change? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  absolutely  necessary. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  a  consistent  change  to  make.  Formerly  we 
folded  a  good  deal  by  hand,  but  we  don't  do  it  any  more,  and  this 
change  simply  describes  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Leshee.  Isn't  it  possible  to  get  along  with  a  few  less  mes- 
sengers? 

Mr.  Marvin.  These  messengers  are  mostly  at  the  200  stations 
throughout  the  country.  These  messengers  are  distributed  to  the 
outlying  stations,  that  is  the  reason  for  so  many  messengers. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  How  many  messengers  have  you  in  the  office  here? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Sixteen.  These  come  under  the  title  of  "  messengers 
and  laborers."  At  the  present  time  we  have  16  laborers  and  13 
messengers. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  you  have  about  how  many  messengers  in 
all— 60? 

Mr.  Marvin.  One  hundred  or  more  messengers;  the  total  number  is 
100  or  more.    We  have  200  stations. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  don't  have  a  messenger  at  each  one  of  those 
stations? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No'  sir;  not  each  one,  but  we  have  messengers  at  a 
considerable  number  of  stations  to  distribute  maps  and  bulletins  and 
.  such  things ;  each  ciiy  has  its  office  and  employees. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  these  stations; 
the  smaller  stations  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  about  twenty -five  one-man  stations;  the 
majority  of  them  have  from  two  to  five  men. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  many  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  number  offhand.  The 
largest  stations  have  not  to  exceed  10  or  15  men,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
turn  to  the  general  expense  items,  beginning  on  page  34. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  no  change  in  the  language  there. 

The  Chairman.  Expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington;  there  is  no 
change  in  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  no  change  in  that.  i 

Mr.  McLattghun.  Let  me  ask  a  question  on  82.  Aft6r  the  esti- 
mates were  prepared  it  was  suggested  that  the  word  "  volcanology  " 
be  added,  and  it  was  added  to  take  care  of  the  Hawaiian  experi- 
mental station  or  the  work  in  connection  with  that,  and  $10,000  of 
that  is  for  that  purpose ;  can  you  tell  us  how  that  was  spent? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  has  not  been  spent.  That  is  to  be  arranged  for 
now.  In  the  first  place  it  became  available  October  1,  and  the  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  activities  and  matters 
are  not  consummated  yet,  but  in  a  highly  advanced  stage,  and  I  think 
activities  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  What  does  that  mean,  "  transfer  of  activities"? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  proper  legal  transfer  of  activities  to  the  bureau 
from  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association.  The  transfer  of 
all  the  records  and  the  control  of  thern  and  the  taking  over  of  the 
personnel  and  the  program  of  observation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  association  out  there  have  offered  to  trans- 
fer the  title  to  the  Government,  have  they  not? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  willing  to  do  that.  The  form  in  which  that 
can  be  done  is  a  matter  that  involves  some  technical  legal  questions; 
and  in  the  first  place 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing) .  Is  there  some  obligation  that  the 
Government  might  assume  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  future?  Is 
that  where  the  difficulty  lies  ?  .     .    '  .     , 

Mr.  Marvin.  For  instance,  the  tract  of  ground  is  in  a  national 
park;  the  title  to  the  ground  is  not  in  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Re- 
search Association ;  they  are  lessees  of  the  tract,  and  the  effort  of  the 
bureau  and  the  association  to  transfer  the  properties  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  permit  the  Government  to  occupy  the  properties  and  con- 
duct the  work  has  to  be  put  in  the  proper  legal  form.  That  is  the 
matter  that  is  being  adjusted  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  many  who  have  seen  that  place  and 
have  learned  by  their  visits  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  and 
who  have  met  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  there  are  some  men  who  are 
employed  there  that  impress  those  who  meet  them  as  being  very 
learned  and  very  capable  men,  and  men  who  ought  to  be  better  taken 
care  of  in  the  matter  of  salaries  than  they  are  now;  and  I  simply 
voice  quite  a  general  sentiment  of  those  who  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion when  I  ask  for  this  increase  and  putting  it  in  as  it  is.  I  was 
expressing  my  own  opinion  all  the  time,  but  a  great  many  feel  as  I 
do,  so  I  say  I  was  voicing  their  sentiment,  and  I  had  hoped  and  they 
hoped  that  a  part  of  this  money  would  be  paid  to  the  men  out  there. 
A  very  able  and  distinguished  man  is  working  for  next  to  nothing. 
If  the  Government  is  interested  in  this  work,  as  I  believe  it  is  and 
ought  to  be,  it  ought  to  provide  something  better  for  him.  I  was 
hoping  that  you  would  say  some  of  this  money  has  reached  him. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  matter  of  an  appropriate  salary  to  be  paid  is  to 
be  adjusted. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  has  had  none  of  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association,  and  I  understand  he  is 
receiving  $4,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  he  receiving  a  salary  from  a  Boston  society? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  was  a  society  that  did  pay  some  money, 
but  for  some  years  the  money  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  the 
money  has  not  been  coming  to  him,  and  this  man  has  not  been  re- 
ceiving a  very  liberal  salary,  and  he  has  been  working  for  much  less 
than  he  ought  to  work  and  getting  less  than  he  ought  to  have.  And 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Government  would  supplement  it  a  little  bit 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  not  been  known  to 
us  as  you  represent  it ;  because,  in.  the  first  place,  this  gentleman  you 
refer  to 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Dr.  Jaggar. 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  inaugurated  the  work.  He  went  there  for  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  I  don't  know  just  when  he 
went  there;  they  terminated  their  work,  I  believe,  in  June,  1916; 
subsequent  to  that  time  the  work  was  continued  by  the  Hawaiian 
Volcano  Research  Association,  who  financed  all  the  work ;  and  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  the  salary  of  that  man  was  paid  as 
director. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Four  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  your  source  of  information  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Our  official  in  charge  of  the  station  in  Hawaii  at 
Honolulu  was  instructed  to  collect  all  this  information  from  the 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  in  regard  to  the  salaries  paid 
to  these  employees  at  the  Volcano  Association  house,  and  those  are 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  your  representatives  report  that  salary  paid? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlini  Up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1918.  We  will  take  that 
over  just  as  quickly  as  we  can  make  the  arrangements;  the  Secretary 
is  asking  for  some  reports  which  I  am  just  ready  to  make. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  total  amount  of  $109,250,  how  much  of 
that  will  be  used  for  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Marvin.  None  of  that  sum.  ,  The  work  comes  out  of  the  field 
expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Item  84? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes ;  it  comes  out  of  the  total  in  that  sum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  of  that  will  be  used  for  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  $10,000  was  the  amount  appropriated;  this  year  we 
will  not  be  able  to  use  that  much,  but  the  next  year  it  is  contemplated 
we  will  need  that  much  money. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Now,  is  it  your  intention  to  do  any  building' 
out  there? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir ;  the  present  arrangement  contemplates  taking 
over  the  scientific  activities  and  investigations  there,  utilizing  the 
equipment  and  building  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Associa- 
tion, supplementing  the  equipment  with  such  as  we  supply;  but  no 
buildings ;  we  would  have  to  come  to  you  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  buildings  are  not  suitable,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  invaluable  instruments  and  records  that, are  made  there  and  are 
being  made  all  the  time  ought  to  be  in  fireproof  buildings,  whereas 
that  is  just  a  wooden  shell. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  understand  there  is  a  part  of  a  building  there  that 
is  somewhat  durable. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  of  the  instruments  are  set  in  a  sort  of  a 
cement  cellar,  but  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  has  been  my  hope  to  get  over  there  and  see  the 
situation,  but  thus  far  we  have  got  all  our  information  from  the 
representative  at  the  station'  and  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research 
Association. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some  question  as 
to  the  value  of  this  work ;  as  to  whether  there  was  any  practical  good 
in  it.  I  have  been  told,  and  the  Doctor  can  say  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  in  it,  that  by  means  of  the  instruments  used  in  seis- 
mology and  aerology  and  other  methods,  that  it  was  possible  during 
this  last  war  to  calculate  and  find  the  exact  location  of  German  guns ; 
do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  it  is  true  that  by  means  of  sounds  communi- 
cated through  the  air  it  has  been  possible  to  locate  large  pieces  of 
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artillery  by  sounding  devices — sound  ranging,  as  it  is  called  in  mili- 
tary circles.  I  am  not  personally  advised  as  to  the  details  of  the-work, 
but  that  methods  of  that  kind  were  employed  is  unquestioned';  how 
successful  they  were  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  theoretieA,lly  pos- 
sible by  noting  the  time  of  arrival  of  sound  waves  at  differMit  sta- 
tions to  work  out  the  source,  or  locate  or  fix  the  source  by  noting  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  earth  waves  in  the  sanie  way.  I  understand 
sound  ranging  has  been  more  successful  than  seismological  apparatus. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  understand  some  of  that  work  has  been  done 
with  seismological  apparatus. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  they  may  use  very  sensitive  seismographs  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further?  Take  up  item  83;  any  change 
in  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  character  of  the 
work  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  contiiiuation  of  the  work  as  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  84. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  an  actual  increase  in  that  item  of  $18,920. 
We  are  proposing  to  drop  the  frost-protection  investigations  (for 
which  $5,000  is  allotted  this  year) ,  and  $2,000  which  we  are  expimd- 
ing  for  storm-warning  equipment  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  also  be 
released ;  so  that  we  will  have  an  actual  increase  in  Weather  Bureau 
funds  under  this  item  of  $25,920.  We  are  asking  for  this  amount  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  hope  of  making  a  better  provision  for  lump- 
sum employees. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see;  you  say  you  have  an  actual  in- 
crease of  $18,000? 

Mr.  Marvin.  An  actual  increase  of  $18,920. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  committee  should  disallow 
that,  you  could  work  out  a  readjustment  of  the  other  figures  in  this 
item  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  could  work  it  out  on  the  other  allowances ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  go  for  salaries? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  is  for  salaries  of  the  field  men. 

The  Chairman.  These  field  men  whose  salaries  you  propose  to  in- 
crease are  all  receiving  less  than  $2,500? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  correct  list  showing  how 
the  apportionment  would  be  made,  but  the  increases  would  go  chiefly 
to  the  men  in  the  grades  between  $1,400  and  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  above  the  grade  of  $2,500  that  you 
would  increase?  ' 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  use  to  discuss  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  increase  for  the  lump-sum  salaries  intended 
for  those  whose  salaries  are  in  the  statutory  roll,  or  is  it  an  independ- 
ent proposition? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  independent;  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
statutory  roll  at  all ;  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  disparity  of  pay  to 
Weather  Bureau  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So,  whether  the  increase  is  allowed  in  the  statutory 
roll  or  not,  you  thiijk  this  should  be  .allowed  ? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  I  can't  say  enough  about  the  justification 
for  this.  All  salaries  have  been  very  low  and  increases  have  not  been 
made,  and  it  is  partly  to  remove  the  difficulty  and  the  disparity  for 
the  field  men  in  the  Weather  Bureau ;  that  is  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and,  irrespective  of  any  other  increases,  I  think  this  that  is 
asked  for  is  fully  justified. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  increase  for  work  in  connection 
with  frost-protection  investigation  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  which 
there  was  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.    What  results  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  are  continuing  that  investigation.  We  had  orig- 
inally $10,000  for  the  work,  which  was  started  before  the  war  condi- 
tions became  unfavorable  and  it  proved  an  inopportune  time  to  pur- 
sue the  work  as  successfully  as  might  be.  We  cut  down  the  appro- 
priation to  $5,000.  This  year  we  hope  to  complete  the  work.  The 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  California  citrus  region  and  in  Oregon 
and  Salt  Lake,  and  in  Florida  to  some  extent.  The  results  have  not 
been  worked  out  fully  as  yet,  but  we  hope  by  our  investigations  to 
demonstrate  the  proper 'method  of  protecting  orchards.  Some  in- 
vestigations we  could  not  work  out  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel  oil, 
etC4,  but  we  will  complete  the  work  this  year.  The  $5,000  now  in  the 
bill  we  hope  to  have  you  continue  in  the  next  app^'opriation  for  the 
next  year  to  use  for  salary  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  anything  new  or  interesting  to 
tell  us  that  you  have  discovered  during  the  past  year  ?  If  so,  tell  us 
briefly. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  the  most  important  work  might  be  the  work 
in  connection  with  aerological  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  heating  of  orchards,  is  that  being  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  there  anything  new  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  new.  The  most 
serious  trouble  is  the  high  cost  of  fuel  oil  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  and  hard  to  employ  the  artificial 
heating  methods  that  could  be  formerly  done.  It  is  an  economic 
question. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  overcoming  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  exactly  our  problem  to  overcome  that  or  to 
find  substitutes  for  oil  for  heating  purposes.  There  may  be  other 
methods  but  we  don't  know  of  any  better  material  than  oil,  although 
some  other  methods  are  being  investigated  and  I  would  not  want 
to  iaaike  any  statement  that  oil  heating  is  the  only  method  practicable. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  money  are  you  asking  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  heating  orchards  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Five  thousand  dollars  in  the  present  appropriation; 
nothing  in  the  present  estimate. 

Mr.  MoLatjghmn.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  orchards  can 
be  protected  by  lamps  and  stoves ;  the  only  question  is  whether  one 
can  aflFord  to  buy  the  material  and  fuel;  what  scientific  question  is 
involved? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  question  we  hav«  investigated  and  are  investi- 
gating is,  if  we  burn  100,000  gallons  of  oil  how  much  does  it  heat 
the  air  over  what  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  burned  the  oil ; 
that  is  the  question. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  been  trying  to  lay  down  rules  as  to 
how  many  stoves  a  man  must  have,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  part  of  it.  Suppose  we  see  from  the  charts 
that  the  thermometer  is  to  drop  to  18° ;  if  we  know  there  is  to  be  a 
fall  to  18°  it  may  be  useless,  for  an  orchardist  to  spend  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  perhaps,  and  still  have  the  temperature  fall  low  enough 
to  kill  his  fruit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  determine  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  it  is  going  to  18°  ? 

Mr.  McLanghlin.  That  it  is  useless  to  spend  the  .money  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  question.  We  put  men  in  the  orchards 
and  they  read  the  temperature  both  in  orchards  which  are  heated  and 
those  not  heated.  Our  investigation  aims  to  determine  how  much  the 
artificial  heating  checks  the  fall  of  temperature. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  falls  in  one  place  and  in  the  next  place  it 
doe's  not  fall ;  you  can't  have  any  rules  for  that,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  business.  We  attempt  to  tell 
definitely  whether  the  orchardist  should  fire,  There  are  two  prob- 
lems :  The  first,  whether  it  is  going  to  need  fire ;  and,  second,  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  so  cold  as  not  to  be  profitable. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  ride  through  the  Country  and  we  see  one 
farm  that  is  hit  and  one  that  is  not. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  can  you  determine  definitely  that  you  will 
give  notice  to  A  that  he  had  better  light  his  fires,  and  to  B  that  his 
farm  is  not  to  be  hit? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  so  haphazard  as  you  might  imagine;  there 
are  questions  of  topography,  and  the  experts  in  the  field  know  the 
probability  of  the  frost  hitting  A  or  B,  or  missing  one  or  both. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  seems  to  me  sending  out  so  inany  notices  to 
reach  any  considerable  number  that  you  couldn't  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  so  difiicult  as  you  suppose,  and  our  men  m 
the  field  are  actually  doing  it,  and  those  are  the  men  that  we  want  to 
have  a  little  more  pay  for. 

Mr.  Wason.  Where  are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  At  Medford,  Oreg.,  is  one  place,  and  a  number  of 
places  in  California,  and  in  Florida;  there  is  scarcely  any  horticul- 
tural district  in  the  country  that  we  do  not  get  information  to  them 
to  determine  whether  artificial  measures  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  Wason.  Any  in  New  England? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  and  especially  in  the  cranberry  district. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  contend  that  it  is  possible  for  your  depart- 
ment to  determine  ]ust  what  part  of  the  farm  of  a  man  is  to  be 
struck? 

Mr.  Marvin.  To  a  certain  extent  we  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Haugen .  To  what  extent,  might  I  ask? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  orchards  in  Oregon— — 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing.  We  are  speaking  about  a  farm;  here 
is  a  farm  as  flat  as  this  table. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  a  farm  as  flat  as  this 
table  where  artificial  heat  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Haugen.  An  elevation,  say,  of  10  feet  to  a  mile. 
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Mr.  Marvin.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  place  where  frost  kills  in  one  place  and  not  in  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  can  tell  from  experience;  I  had  that  happen  on 
my  farm  in  1916. 

Mr.  Marvin.  If  we  had  been  there  and  studied  the  situation,  I 
think  we  could  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  say  you  can  tell  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  done  in  Washington;  the  men  are  in  the 
field.  For  instance,  we  give  general  forecast  for  a  district  in  Florida. 
The  section  director  at  Jacksonville  has  that  instruction  about  the 
general  situation  in  Florida  and  he  applies  the  forecasts  to  his  dis- 
trict. He  knows  the  local  situation  and  can  tell  pretty  accurately. 
It  is  not  done  here  in  Washington.  * 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  I  doubt  whether  a  farmer  can  know. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  testimonials  from  these  people  who  have 
benefited  by  the  service. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  To  what  degree  can  your  forecast  be  relied  upon 
as  to  the  rise  in  temperature  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  consider  the  general  forecasts  are  verified  to  the 
extent  of  about  88  to  .90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  how  much  of  an  area  does  that  cover?  Can 
you  forecast  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  in  Washington  or  within 
10  miles  of  Washintgton? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  forecast  is  for  a  State  or  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, say. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Say  a  radius  of  500  miles;  if  it  rains  within  500 
miles  you  have  made  good,  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  the  forecast  is  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  and  the  verifier  examines  the  conditions 
for  that  State  and  if  fair  weather  is  forecast  and  it  rains  over  half 
of  the  State  it  is  a  half  verification,  and  if  it  rains  over  the  whole 
State  it  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  we  understand,  that  is  88  to  90  per  cent  verifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  it  happen  that  we  miss  more  than  we  hit 
on  the  forecasts  printed  and  hung  in  the  elevators  here,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  difference  in  judgment  or  a  difference  in  fact.  Our  impartial 
verifications  show  that  we  miss  only  about  42  times  in  100. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Take  inauguration  day,  when  we  were  promised  good 
weather,  and  it  rained  and  snowed  all  day  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  As  I  told  you,  we  miss  12  times  out  of  100 ;  and  we 
miss  because  the  area  over  which  the  rain  is  expected  to  come  is  not 
quite  that  over  which  it  falls;  some  areas,  however,  do  have  rain, 
and  some  do  not  have  it,  and  so  there  is  a  difference  of  judgment 
there,  but  we  do  not  judge  the  forecast  on  a  condition  that  we  per- 
sonally may  experience  at  one  locality,  but  we  look  at  the  map  and  see 
what  the  conditions  were  over  the  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  or 
western  Pennsylvania,  or  whatever  the  area  may  be,  and  we  compare 
the  forecast  and  the  condition  as  a  whole  and  see  what  the  verifica- 
tion is. 

Mr.  Lee.  Occasionally  you  have  a  flareback,  don't  you  ? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  Occasionally  we  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  make  a  prediction  that  it  is  to  rain  I  think 
you  would  hit  it  20  times  out  of  30  in  March,  or  in  the  spring;  but 
that  does  not  help  us  if  it  is  tested  in  a  500-mile  area,  as  I  understand, 
and  it  is  tested  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Marvin.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  forecast  for  States;  those  are  the 
natural  areas  and  the  conditions  may  be  expected  to  be  the -same 
over  the  whole  State.  If  the  eastern  half  is  to  have  one  condition  and 
the  western  half  some  other  condition  that  would  be  specified  in  the 
forecast. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  hardly  ever  happens  that  it  rains  all  over  a  "State. 

Mr.  Marvin.  My  dear  sir,  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  rain 
all  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States ;  the  whole  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  has  been  flooded  with  rain.  If  you  look  at  the 
weather  map  you  will  see  by  the  shaded  areas  on  the  map  that  it  has 
been  an  enormous  rain. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  people  does  it  take  to  handle  this  heating 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  we  give  the  infor- 
mation to  the  farmer  and  he  does  the  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  tell  him  when  to  heat  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  has  to  be  familiar  with  the  local  conditions^? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No;  he  goes  on  our  advice.  If  we  tell  him  in  the 
morning  that  it  is  liable  to  frost  at  night  he  has  to  get  his  force  of 
men  ana  get  the  pots  all  ready  to  light.  He  places  them  and  gets 
ready  for  his  fire. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  he  must  know  which  portion  of  his  orchard  to 
light. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  so  complex  as  that;  it  is  for  the  whole  or- 
chard, usually. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  waste  of  oil.  to  use  it  on  the  whole 
orchard  if  a  part  of  the  orchard  was  struck  and  a  portion  not? 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  would.  That  is  what  our  opinion  is  good  for. 
We  strive  to  tell  him  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  assume  that  it  would  require  an  examination  by  an 
expert  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you  would  hit  the  right  spot. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  frost  is  not  so  selective  as  that ;  our  observations 
are  that  when  the  temperature  falls  to  say,  28,  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
28  over  a  large  region,  unless  there  are  marked  changes  in  topog- 
raphy. One  man  has  to  burn  more  oil  to  protect  his  orchard  if  the 
others  do  not  come  in  and  help  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  ever  pursued  the  investigation  of  what  is 
called  the  smoke  protection? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  included;  it  is  impossible  to  heat  without 
more  or  less  smoke,  and  the  smoke  is  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  don't  get  it  in  oil? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  in  some  types  of  oil  stoves  you  don't  get  so 
much  but  you  can't  get  rid  of  smoke  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further?  If  not,  take  up  Item  85, 
covering  your  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  exactly  the  same;  no  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  usually  spend  all  of  that? 
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Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  spend 
all  of  that,  but  n^xt  year  the  sum  will  be  necessary.  The  reason  we 
have  not  spent  the  money  this  year  was  because  we  did  not  have 
the  men ;  we  could  only  employ  men  at  the  town  to  take  the  places 
of  the  men  on  furlough,  whereas,  ordinarily  we  have  to  transfer 
men  to  maintain  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  travel  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  travel  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seryice  at 
our  200  stations,  and  for  inspection.  We  can't  let  the  stations  go 
without  inspection.  The  bureau,  in  addition  to  the  200  stations,  has 
four  '01*  five  thousand  cooperative  stations  and  the  Section  Directors 
in  the  section  must  ti-avel  to  the  cooperative  stations  clearing  up 
the  records,  and  so  on,  and  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
by  adequate  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  traveling  expenses  in  all  cases 
where  a  man  is  transferred  from  one  station  to  another? 

Mr.  Marvin.  When  the  man  is  a  regula-r  employee  we  must. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  this  is  out  of  the  Washington 
office? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Not  much  of  it.  An  inspector  may  go  to  a  number 
of  stations  in  the  east  part  of  the  country,  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No  part  of  this  is  for  transportation  about 
Washington  or  in  any  other  city? 

Mr.  Marvin.  A  very  small  part. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  supply  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  now 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  we  give  them  the  weather  conditions,  the 
meteorological  conditions  but  the  crop  conditions  are  determined 
by  their  own  employees  or  reporters. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  did  furnish  them  with  some  information  on 
that? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  I  think  not  with  crop  information. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  all  the  reporters  under  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  under  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  none  in  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  observers  who  report  the  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  effect  of  the  weather  on  crops,  many  of  them  unpaid; 
all  the  cooperative  reporters  are  unpaid. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  you  have  the  same  reporters ;  they  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  to  yourself  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  case  in  which  our  men 
make  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  make  reports  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  none  of  our  observers  report  directly  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  doing  it  in  my  county,  and  I  under- 
stoqd  th9,t  was  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  there, must  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
kind  of  reporters  we  are  speaking  of.  The  kind  I  speak  of  are 
weather  observers  who  have  thermometers  and  observe  the  rainfall 
and  make  measurements,  and  so  on.  I  don't  imderstand  they  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  directly. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Some  of  them  do ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  arranged 
fbr  by  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  not  an  arrangement.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  does  not  obtain  reports  from  the 
men  who  are  observing  the  climatological  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  might  be  the  same  men. 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Now,  Doctor,  take  the  item  86,  on  page  37,  "  For  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  additional  aerological 
stations,  for  observing,  measuring,  and  investigating  atmospheric 
phenomena  in  the  aid  of  aeronautics,  including  salaries,  travel,  and 
other  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  $85,040." 
That  was  put  in  the  bill  as  a  new  item  last  year.  TeU  us  something 
about  the  work. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  for.  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
of  stations  in  which  we  observe  free  air  conditions  and  became  neces- 
sary because  of  the  development  of  aviation;  I  mentioned  that  a 
moment  ago,  and  its  development,  with  reference  to  forecasting  con- 
ditions in  the  free  air.  We  have  five  stations  and  had  originally 
another,  making  six.  About  20  secondary  stations  are  maintained  by 
the  Army  at  the  Army  posts  and  training  schools.  At  these  six  sta- 
tions of  the  bureau  we  send  up  kites  and  sounding  balloons  and 
devices  for  determining  the  conditions  in  the  free  air.  At  the  15 
or  20  stations  maintained  by  the  military  authorities  at  the  aviation 
camps  and  training  schools  they  send  up  small  balloons  which  are 
watched  by  means  of  a  theodolite  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  currents  of  air  in  the  different  layers,  and  those  results  are  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  and  we  furnish  a  report  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  to  the  sections  of  the  Army  and  state  the  probable 
progress  and  weather  conditions  for  the  aerial  mail  service,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  good  for  flights  in  one  direction  or  another,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  free  air  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  free 
air  for  aviation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  work  of  this  character  done  in  Europe 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir ;  three  or  four  times  a  day  these  small  rubber 
balloons  were  relieved  and  ascended  slowly  and  their  flight  was 
V7atched;  the  flight  of  the  balloon  gives  an  idea  of  the  currents  of 
air  in  the  different  strata. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  men  over  there? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  190  of  our  men  went  into  military  service. 
The  leaders  and  many  others  in  this  work  overseas  were  Weather 
Bureau  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  this  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  were  separated  from  your  service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  were  separated  from  the  service.  The  number 
of  men  in  this  exact  work  I  can't  say,  but  the  leader  of  the  aerologi- 
cal work  is  over  there  yet ;  he  is  a  weather  man  and  has  with  him  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  and  privates,  some  taken  from  among  the 
bureau  men  and  some  from  private  life  and  assigned  to  this  duty; 
they  are  doing  their  work  over  there  and  were  during  the  war,  and 
this  work  we  are  doing  is  in  connection  with  the  work  at  the  posts 
and  with  the  Aerial  Mail  Service  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Have  the  places  of  these  men  been  filled? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  every  place  that  was  made  vacant  by  the 
military  service  has  been  filled. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  these  men  when 
they  come  back? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Take  them  back;  the  arrangements  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  taking  these  men  back  by  letting  out  men  who.  have  been 
temporarily  employed  and  otherwise.  The  vacancies  automatically 
occur  all  the  time ;  many  of  these  men  come  in  to  fill  these  automatic 
vacancies,  but  the  regulations  the  Secretary  has  drawn  up  for  rein- 
stating the  men  on  Inilitary  furlough  contemplates  the  greatest  jus- 
tice to  the  men  who  have  been  in  temporary  employment  and  those 
■who  have  been  in  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  say  you  have  six  stations;  where  are 
they  located? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  original  station  is  at  Drexel,  Nebr.,  and  one 
north  of  that  at  EUendale,  N.  Dak. ;  and  south  of  that  we  have  two, 
one  in  Oklahoma  and  one  in  Texas,  and  two  farther  east,  one  in 
Ind,iana  and  one  in  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  15  or  20  other-— — 

Mr.  Marvin  (interposing).  Observing  points  at  military  posts; 
I  can't  give  you  the  list  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  War  Department  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  at  all? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  this. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  it  was  very  necessary  to  organize  what  was  known  as  the 
meteorological  unit  in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  men  assigned  in 
that  unit  were  drawn  in  the  draft  and  some  of  them  were  taken 
from  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Post  Office  Department  have  a  fund? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  no  duplication  for  this  purpose?, 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  unless  you  call  the  employment  of  the 
soldiers  a  duplication;  and  in  connection  with  that  we  are  preparing 
to  take  this  over  as  fast  as  the  Armj^  will  release  them.  I  would 
like  to  say' right  therCj  you  see  the  impossibility  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  maintaining  this  aerological  service  in  a  military  post.  A 
civilian  in  a  military  post  is  out  of  place.  The  Army  makes  the 
observations  at  the  post  and  we  make  them  at  the  civil  stations. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  will  very  likely  develop,  will  it  not, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  it  not  to  develop, 
unless  we  think  of  aviation  going  out  of  existence;  but  this  work 
should  be  continued  and  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  service. 
It  is  already  a  permanent  feature  of  the  European  service,  and  you 
can't  think  of  the  proper  navigation  of  the  air  without  a  proper 
examination  of  the  free  air  currents  to  determine  the  cloudiness  and 
all  that ;  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Without  opening  up  the  discussion  as  to  Mount 
Weather,  do  you  still  have  that  station  or  have  you  disposed  of  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  disposed  of  it  in 
spite  of  promising  possibilities.    We  have  had  the  matter  up  with  the 
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Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  every  branch  of  the  Government 
that  might  possibly  use  it  during  the  war  times  and  it  has  been  exam- 
ined several  times,  but  so  far  nobody  has  been  willing  to  establish 
activities  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  best  chance  would  be  to  sell  it  to  somebody  for  a 
summer  resort. 
Mr.  Marvin.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  was  the  object  of  locating  these  stations,  so 
many  of  them  in  the  Southern  States  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  three  in  the  northern  tier  and  three  in  the 
southern  tier  of  States;  there  is  one'in  Indiana,  fwould  like  to  have 
one  farther  east  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  was  the  object  in  placing  so  many  down  South, 
in  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  one  at  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  and  one  at  Leesburg, 
Ga.,  that  is  two ;  then  there  is  one  at  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. ;  that  is  an 
intermediate  point. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  any  rate  you  haven'1;  any  in  the  North  except  in 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  located  in  connection  with  the  flying 
fields. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Let  me  say  one  object  was  to  get  them  close  to  the 
flying  fields,  but  the  primary  object  also  was  to  get  two  or  three  lines 
across  the  country  across  which  storm  movements  will  take  place,  so 
that  observations  could  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  storms  as 
they  move  '(.cross  the  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  are  storms  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  come  from  the  West  and  move  East  and  from 
the  North  and  move  South.  Now,  the  line  from  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  to 
EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  is  a  track  across  which  they  usually  go.  Now  we 
go  east  to  Royal  Center,  in  Indiana,  and  south  to  Leesburg,  Ga-,  is 
another  line  from  North  to  South. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Occasionally  we  have  a  storm  up  North ;  I  happened 
to  be  in  one  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  few  storms  that  do  not  cross  Eoyal  Center, 
Ind. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  New  York  and  Ohio? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  storms  in  New  York  cross  the  western  part  of  the 
country  before  they  get  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  here  you  have  the  one  corner,  I  should  judge 
one-third  of  the  whole  country,  that  is  not  covered  at  all. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  would  be  glad  to  put  a  st&tion  in  there ;  I  grant 
you  there  is  need  of  a  station  in  there  and  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it 
if  we  had  the  funds. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  none  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  one  in  Indiana  is  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Whereabouts  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  Marvin.  A  little  to  the  east  and  south  of  Chicago,  and  repre- 
sentative of  that  region. 

Mr.  Haugen.    How  far? 

Mr.  Marvin.  About  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  State  line. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  About  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  Indiana 
line? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  location.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  additional  station. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  you  put  them  down 
there ;  I  suppose  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  to  have  a  good  open  country  where  we  can 
put  these  stations  to  fly  kites ;  that  is  a  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  the  site. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  on  practically  level  land? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  is  some  level  land  in  Michigan  and  up  North. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  locate  additional  stations  if  we  had 
additional  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  need  additional  stations,  or  do  you 
want  to  accommodate  somebody? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a  station  in  the  central  dis- 
trict— central  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  States — and  possibily 
one  in  New  England  would  be  a  good  addition  to  this  line,  but  I  am 
not  pushing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  abandoned  the  Mount  Weather  Station  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  trouble  in  getting  supplies  to  it ;  that  is  the'  prin- 
cipal reason,  I  think.  The  roads  are  not  good ;  the  6  miles  to  cover 
between  the  railroad  terminal  and  the  station  are  not  good  roads  and 
it  is  not  economical  to  establish  activities  there  that  do  not  require 
that  kind  of  locality. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  between  the  stations  at  Drexel  and 
EUendale? 

Mr.  Marvin.  EUendale  and  Drexel  are  about  200  or  300  miles 
apart. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  EUendale  is  in  North  Dakota,  I  think  the  distance 
■of  EUendale  from  Drexel  would  be  close  to  a  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  on  the  line,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  those  stations  located  so  as  to  catch  the 
storms  as  they  come  from  the  west  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  object. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  thousand  miles  is  a  pretty  big  gap  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  But  a  storm  is  a  pretty  big  thing.  What  we  mean 
by  a  storm  is  the  general  condition  and  distribution  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Marvin? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  omitted  the  item  for  repairing, 
renewing,  and  improving  the  sea  coast  telegraph  and  cable  line. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  purposes  for  which  that  was  appropriated  will 
ie  accomplished  during  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  will  hear  Dr.  Mohler. 
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The  Chairman.  On  page  39,  take  up  the  statutory  salaries,  Doctor. 
You  have  a  number  of  increases  there.    I  presume  they  are  transfers. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  increases  are  to  cover  the 
positions  which  have  been  transferred  at  the  same  salary  to  the  statu- 
tory from  the  lump-sum  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  go  from  the  lump-sum  to  the  statu- 
tory roll  at  the  same  salary  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  the  same  salary. 

The  Chairman.,  Have  you  any  new  places  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  increases  in  salaries  above  $2,500  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  none  above  $1,000.  You  will  find  that  item- 
ized in  the  supplemental  estimate  beginning  on  page  42. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ?  Doctor,  your  general  ex- 
penses begin  on  page  45. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Before  we  reach  there  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
department  has  recommended  a  change  in  items  84  and  85,  so  that  the 
nomenclature  would  agree  with  the  work  performed  by  those  indi- 
viduals concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  absolutely  essential  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  disallow  it,  I  will  tell  you  now. 
There  is  no  use  going  on  the  ifioor  of  the  House  with  a  matter  about 
which  a  lot  ■  of  questions  will  be  asked  if  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
service. 

In  your  next  item,  on  page  45,  there  is  no  change. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No  change  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  is  on  page  46,  for  quarantine  work; 
there  is  no  change. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  the  total  has  been  decreased  on  account  of 
several  clerks  having  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  anything  new  to  report,  or  is  it  the 
same  class  of  work  as  heretofore? 
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Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  is  the  same  class  of  work  that  we  have  been  con- 
ducting for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  like  to  report  that  on  April 
15  last  we  took  the  Federal  quarantine  off  the  remaining  territory  for 
cattle  scabies  and  off  all  but  24  counties  in  3  States  for  sheep  scabies.. 
This  shows  the  progress  we  have  been  making  in  eradicating  those 
diseases. 

The  Chairmak.  You  couldn't  make  any  reduction  in  this  fund  on 
that  account? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Stale  forces  have 
been  decreased  on  account  of  the  war  and  we  are  apt  to  have  recur- 
rences. We  have  just  heard  from  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Michigan 
and  several  other  points  that  have  recently  become  infested  with 
sheep  scabies  because  of  the  shortage  of  experienced  veterinarians. 
The  scab  work  is  only  a  part  of  this  big  item,  you  understand,  which 
takes  in  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle,  the  enforcement  of  the  28- 
hour  law,  the  supervision  of  the  transportation  of  live  stock,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  quarantine  stations  at  ports  of  entry, 
the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  imported  animals,  and  the  inspection 
work  relative  to  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  mallein 
testing  of  animals.  Therefore  the  scabies  work  consumes  only  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  for  inspection  and  quarantine  work. 

The  Chairjian.  Do  you  recall  just  how  much  the  item  for  sheep 
scabies  was? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  about  $120,000  for  sheep  scabies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  lifted  the  quarantine ;  do  you  mean  that 
you  have  control  of  the  disease? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  believe  we  have  control  of  the  disease,  so  that 
from  now  tlie  States  should  be  able  to  keep  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
menace  again.  We  have  removed  the  quarantine  ihis  last  year  from 
over  239,000  square  miles  of  previously  infested  territory,  with  the 
idea  that  the  States  will  be  able  to  hold  any  local  areas  of  infestation 
under  their  control. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  done  that  and  having  discovered 
only  a  few  small  outbreaks,  it  seems  to  me  $120,000  would  be  a  pretty 
big  sum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  got  a  different  idea.  I  understood  that  hav- 
ing it  under  control  it  would  require  more  supervision. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  to  keep  our  inspectors  ever  on  the  alert,  as 
an  insurance  measure,  the  sapie  as  we  do  in  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, in  order  that  the  first  cases  of  this  disease  may  be  detected.  In 
Chicago,  Omaha,  and  all  other  market  centers  we  have  inspectors 
present  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  animals  affected  with 
scabies,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  them  off  and  have  no 
supervision  over  this  disease.  The  success  or  failure  in  the  sheep 
business  is  often  involved  in  this  one  disease.  Sheep  scabies  ruins 
the  wool  and  reduces  the  flesh  of  the  sheep.  This  is  the  only  fund 
we  have  for  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  fund,  then,  will  be  used  for  watching  the 
scab  situation? 

Dr.  MoiiLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  it  is  an  insurance  fund  ? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes,  sir ;  this  fund  covers  all  the  work  done  on  sheep 
scab  throughout  the  entire  country.    When  we  get  a  shipment  at  a 
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market  center  that  is  found  infested  we  go  back  to  the  point  of 
origin  and  dip  all  the  infested  and  also  the  exposed  sheep.  Thus  at 
the  present  time  there  are  counties  in  Idaho  that  have  recently  be- 
come infested.  There  has  been  a  little  controversy  out  there.  The 
dry  farmers  and  the  sheepmen  have  been  squabbling,  and  the  sheep- 
men have  only  recently  developed  sufficient  power  to  get  the  neces- 
sary regulations  enacted  to  compel  the  dipping  of  exposed  as  well  as 
infested  sheep.  In  the  meantime  the  scabies  has  got  the  start  of 
them,  and  we  will  supervise  the  dipping  of  probably  1,000,000  sheep 
in  that  section  of  Idaho  this  spring. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  possibility  or  probability  of  get- 
tii|g  rid  of  this  disease  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is.     It  is  getting  less  all  the  time. 

Mr.  -McLaughlin.  But  you  still  must  watch  it,  especially  at  the 
market  centers? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  must  watch  it  at  the  market  centers;  that  is 
imperative. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  we  will  take 
up  the  next  item  on  page  47.  You  have  a  little  decrease  therfe. 
I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of  transfers. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir ;  the  decrease  applies  to  the  clerks  that  have 
been  taken  off  the  lump  sum  and  put  on  the  statutory  roll  at  the 
same  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  a  change  in  language  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  You  strike  out  the  wotd  "destruction"  and 
insert  the  word  "  condemnation." 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  similar  change  on  page  48,  where 
"  destroyed  "  is  recommended  to  be  changed  to  "  condemned." 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  that  change  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  why  you  do  it. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The '  solicitor  has  ruled  that  under  the  present  law 
we  are  unable  to  indemnify  owners  of  reacting_cattle  if  these  animals 
are  shipped  out  of  the  State  for  slaughter.  For  instance,  an  owner 
of  tuberculous  cattle  in  eastern  Iowa  may  decide  to  ship  them  for  ■ 
slaughter  to  St.  Joe  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  present  lan- 
guage of  the  law  would  prohibit  him  from  obtaining  any  Federal 
indemnity  for  these  cattle.  The  change  of  language  recommended 
will  rectify  this,  as  the  animals  will  be  "  condemned  "  by  the  tubercii- 
lin  test  in  Iowa;  and  if  they  are  then  "destroyed"  in  Missouri,  we 
still  will  be  able  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  loWa  fariner.  In  many 
cases  stockmen  live  nearer  to  an  abattoir  in  an  adjacent  State  than 
they  do  to  one  in  their  own  State. 

This  condition  was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  by  farmers 
in  southern  Washington;  their  cattle  are  slaughtered  as  a  rule  in 
Portland,  Oreg.  Now,  if  they  are  "destroyed"  in  Portland,  the 
owner  can  not  be  reimbursed  in  the  State  of  Washington.  In  south- 
ern New  Jersey  the  cattle  go  to  Philadelphia — at  least  the  most  of 
them  go  there.  In  eastern  North  Dakota  they  go  to  St.  Paul,  but 
under  the  present  law  when  they  leave  the  State  the  owner  can  not 
be  indemnified. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Doesn't  this  give  you  the  power  to  condemn  the 
cattle,  a  power  which  you  did  not  have  before?  Your  could  not  de- 
stroy them  without  some  mutual  agreement  with  the  owner. 
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Dr.  MoHL-ER.  This  particular  feature  is  merely  relating  to  in- 
demnity. An  owner  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  your  State  can  not 
be  remunerated  if  his  tuberculous  animal  is  slaughtered  in  St.  Joe. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Haven't  you  the  power  to  condemn  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  can  not  indemnify  the  owner  if  the 
animal  is  taken  out  of  the  State  where  found  diseased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  does  not  comply  with  the  law.  That  is  not 
my  understanding  of  it.  You  say  "  under  the  present  wording  of 
the  law  the  animals  must,  actually  be  destroyed  in  the  same  State, 
county,  or  municipality  where  found  diseased." 

Dr.  MoHUEE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right  if  indemnity  is  to  be  allowed. 
Under  the  existing  law  animals  must  be  destroyed  in  the  State  where 
they  were  found  diseased  if  the  owner  is  to  be  remunerated. 

Mr,  Anderson.  Here  is  a  bunch  of  cattle  shipped  from  some  point 
in  Iowa  to  St.  Joe,  as  you  state;  they  are  found  to  be  diseased  when 
they  arrive  at  St.  Joe. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No;  right  there  is  where  we  misunderstand  each 
other.  These  animals  to  which  I  refer  are  all  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lous by  the  tuberculin  test  in  Iowa  and  are  shipped  to  St.  Joe  for 
slaughter  as  a  convenient  point,  but  at  present  the  owner  can  not 
be  reimbursed  for  any  loss,  although  if  he  had  shipped  them  to  some 
point  in  Iowa  for  slaughter  he  would  receive  Federal  indemnity. 
In  a  case  like  the  one  you  mention,  where  Iowa  cattle  are  not  found 
diseased  until  they  are  slaughtered  in  an  abattoir  at  St.  Joe,  the  law 
itself  wisely  prohibits  reimbursement. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  conflict  of  ideas  there. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  believe  the  committee  tried  to  have  the  farmers 
indemnified  whether  their  cattle  were  slaughtered  by  a  packer  or  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  understood  the  committee  was  trying  to 
do  was  to  prevent  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  packers. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  do  that  if  you  change  these 
words  as  recommended.  That  was  the  idea — ^not  to  pay  the  packer. 
If  the  cattle  are  condemned  in  Iowa  on  the  farm  and  then  shipped 
and  destroyed  in  St.  Joe  or  Omaha,  the  indemnity  could  still  go  to 
the  farmer  and  not  to  the  packer. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  come  from  Iowa  to  Swift 
&  Co.  in  Chicago  and  are  destroyed  you  can't  indemnify  the  owner  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  have  condemned  them  before  ship- 
ping them? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  if  you  adopt  this  language  you  wUl 
remedy  that  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  still  pay  the  owner  but  not  Swift  & 
Co.    We  will  pay  the  farmer  but  not  the  packer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  you  hadn't  had  that  language  in  at  all  you 
might  have  gone  into  the  stockyards  and  if  you  hadn't  had  that  Ian-;, 
guage  in  you  would  have  paid  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Dr.  MoHUSR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  this  was  put  in  to  prevent  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yet  the  doctor  says  that  the  comptroller  has 
ruled  under  that  language  he  is  not  able  to  pay  the  farmer  from 
whose  farm  they  came  from  Iowa  or  Minnesota.    I  suppose  that  this 
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is  the  way  it  works :  If  a  man's  herd  of  animals  is  tested  and  found 
to  be  tubercular  they  can  still  be  good  enough  for  food. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  he  decides  to  sell  them  to  the  stockyards, 
and  they  are  tested  and  found  tubercular  and  shipped  away  "to  the 
stockyard  and  there  destroyed  but  the  owner  can't  get  paid. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  If  he  ships  them  out  of  his  State  he  can  get  paid  by 
the  packer  the  amount  they  are  considered  to  be  worth,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  language  here  the  Government  can't  pay  him  any  in- 
demnity. You  have  permitted  the  owner  to  make  an  interstate  ship- 
ment of  his  cattle  but  you  have  stopped  the  indemnity  feature  by 
using  the  words  "  destroy "  and  "  destruction "  and  "we  believe  it 
adivsable  to  remedy  this: 

Mr.  HAtJGEN.  You  pay  the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  small 
animal  and  the  condemned  value? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  pay  only  one-third  of  the  difference  between  the 
salvage  and  the  appraised  value,  the  State  pays  the  second  one-third 
and  the  owner  loses  the  other  third. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Does  this  give  you  power  to  pay  the  packer  also  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  neither  here  nor  under  the  meat-inspec- 
tion act. 

Mr.  Anderson.'  I  do  not  agree  with  that  construction  at  all. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  another  change  recommended  since  these 
estimates  went  to  press  that  I  would  like  to  suggest :  After  the  word 
"  State  "  insert  the  word  "  territory  "  so  it  will  read  "  State,  territory, 
or  county." 

The  Chairman.  What  line  is  that  on,  doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  should  appear  at  three  different  points  in  lines  8, 
17,  and  25,  on  page  47,  and  in  the  first  line  on  page  48.  This  addition 
is  recommended  Isecause  Hawaii  has  expressed  a  desire  to  take  up 
accredited  herd  work.  -Hawaii  being  a  territory  we  can't  cooperate 
with  her  without  having  this  provision  made  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  changing  of  this 
word  here.    Now,  doctor,  you  pay  in  connection  with  the  State? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course,  any  legislation  that  we  may  pass  or  any 
ruling  the  comptroller  may  make  does  not  affect  the  payment  by  the 
State  in  any  particular.  But  if  if  has  been  shipped  to  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago,  is  the  State  going  to  a;llow  its  money  to  be  paid  out  for 
property  not  destroyed  in  the  State?  Now,  under  the  present  word- 
ing and  under  the  comptroller's  ruling,  why  can't  the  title  to  that 
animal  pass  from  the  owner  in  the  State  and  then  be  shipped  and  he 
be  given  his  pay  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason ;  it  is  this:  According  to  the 
law  we  pay  only  one-third  the  difference  between  the  salvage  and  the 
appraised  value  of  the  alnimal;  we  have  to  get  figures  from  the 
packers  to  find  out  what  the  salvage  is.  Some  carcasses  are  used  only 
for  fertilizers  and  some  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  can't  you  get  the  animal  and  pay  him  the 
difference  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Because  the  law  does  not  allow  that.  You  will  see 
that  it  gives  the  Secretary  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  Payment  by 
the  Government  can  be  made  only  after  the  State  has  paid  its  share ; 
the  word  "  supplementary  "  appfe'ars  here. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  you  get  up  against  some  State  authorities 
who  won't  pay  for  animals  slaughtered  outside  of  the  State. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  couldn't  pay  anything  then,  because  the  law  says 
we  can't  pay  anything  until  the  State  has  paid  its  share. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  are  helping  the  States  to  take  care  of  their 
people.  If  they  don't  cooperate,  we  can't  go  over  their  heads  if  they 
are  not  interested  enough  to  pay  a  part  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  he  has  to  lose  it  if  the  State  does  not  pay  and  if 
the  animal  can't  be  slaughtered. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  If  it  is  slaughtered  outside  of  the  State  at  present, 
he  would  receive  neither  Federal  nor  State  indemnity  in  the  case  you 
mention.         "  . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  puts  in  here  that  they  can  be. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  The  word  "  condemnation  "  does  not  refer  to  what 
we  ordinarily  understand  as  legal  condemnation. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  tubercular 
and  destroyed? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  The  term  is  not  used  in  the  legal  sense  at  all,  but  in 
a  medical  sense,  and  means  that  the  animal  has  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  I  don't  think  that  is  clear. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  is  clear  in  tuberculosis  phraseology. 

The  Chaieman.  You  have  the  same  language  in  the  meat-inspec- 
tion act? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  So  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  State  legis- 
latures are  in  session  or  about  to  go  into  session.  We  are  cooperating 
with  about  40  States  and  some  of  those  which  have  no  indemnity 
measures  are  arranging  to  change  their  laws  to  correspond  with  the 
Federal  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  how  many? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  have  an  indemnity  agreement  in  about  17  States; 
some  other  States  are  not  ready  to  indemnify  yet,  some  haven't  the 
money,  and  some  have  no  law.  But  a  great  many  of  the  latter  have 
this  question  before  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  about  the  others?  Are  they  States  that 
have  tuberculosis?    Are  they  excused? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  None  should  be  excused. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Can  you  name  the  eight  States  that  have  not 
done  anything? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  I  can  give  you  the  States  we  are  cooperating  with 
and  you  can  eliminate  them  from  the  others  and  tell  by  that.  New 
York,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Maine,  MassachusettSj  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, Kansas,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Wasnington,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Idaho,  Florida,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  so  the  States  I  have 
not  named  are  the  ones  we  are  not  cooperating  with. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  statement  show  in  addition  to 
that? 
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Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  shows  the  number  of  herds  tested,  the  number  of 
tattle  in  each  herd,  the  nuinber  reacting,  the  number  slaughtered, 
the  increase  in  number  tested  over  the  previous  month's  work,  and 
the  number  of  bureau  employees  in  addition  to  the  State  employees. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  statement  to  go  into 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Swrnmnrii   of  tiibercnlosis-eradivation  work  in  cooperation  with   the  various 
States,  month  of  November,  1918. 


station. 


States. 


Tuberculin  tests. 


S  3 
w  g 


Em- 
ployees, 


Inspector  in  charge. 


Albany,  N.Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga... 


Birminghani.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Chicaeo,  Til 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
iBenver,  Colo . . . 


Bes  Moines,  Iowa.. 


HarrisburR,  Pa 

IndianapoliSj  Ind. 


Jackson,  Miss 

li^sas  Citv,  Kans. 

Losing,  Mfich 

WaSliville,  Tenn.... 
Mpw, Orleans,  La. . . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

FbnlEtnd,  Greg 


Richmond,  Va . 


St.  Albans,  Vt.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


Tallahassee,  Fla . 
Trenton,  N.J... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York . 
Georgia... 

Alabama. . 
Maine 


Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Nejf  Hampshire 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

South  Carolina. . 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Iowa 


Pennsylvania. 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Mississippi 


Michigan 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Washington. . 
Virginia 


North  Carolina. 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

....do 

Montana 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota. . 

Utah 

Idaho 

Florida 

New  .Jersey. ... 


Delaware 

District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Maryland 

Miscellaneous . . . 


Total. 


11 

15 

313 
,    31 

11 
1 

■  4 
8 
59 
10 
2 
529 
12 

27 
22 
13 
24 
33 
77 
22 
19 
26 
22 

7 
14 

6 
60 

21 
56 
29 
54 
28 
60 
16 
26 


13 


789 


1.396 
340 


2 

81 

187 

1,250 

253 

10 

2,944 

502 

233 
702 
428 
431 
376 
706 

1,061 
606 

1,109 

sse, 

105 

223 

803 

1,293 

349 

1,575 

1.164 

1,043 

689 

636 

440 

252 

223 

201 

393 


401 
32 


25 


5 
31 

1 

197 

26 

99 

17 

19 

14 

5 

2 

1 

3 

10 
3 


1,739  24,994   1,033  611    115 


78 
266 


148 
40 


2, 858 
248 


32 
126 


254 
980 

',5i9' 


654 
10 


844 


14 
110 


176 

14 
290 

243 
41 


3 
1 
1 
1 

6 

.'.!... 
i  1   i 

3       2 


Dr.  H.  B.  Leonard.' 

Dr.  W.  M.  Mac- 
Kellar. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Jackson. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Cross- 
man. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Lintner. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Lewis. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Howe. 

Dr.   F.  H.   Thomp- 
son. 
Dr.  P.  E,  Quinn. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gibson. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Barger. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Eagle. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Rich. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Lincoln. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Tuck. 
Dr.  H.  Busman. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Foster. 


E.    Brook- 


Dr.    R. 
bank. 


Dr.  A.  J.  DeFosset. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Fret?,. 


Dr.  F.  E.  Murray. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Fish. 
Dr.   W.   G.  Middle- 
ton. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan. 


NOTE. — Th'e  first  liue  of  Minnesota  is  accreclitecl  herds;  the  second,  area  work 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  question  on  this  word  "  con- 
demnation," you  might  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  progress  you 
have  been  making.    It  is  now  manifest  you  are  making  progress. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  only 
passed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  But  the  original  food-production  act  contained  about 
$150,000  for  the  investigation  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  abor- 
tion, and  several  other  diseases.  It  was  with  an  allotment  from  this 
fund  that  we  began  these  tuberculosis  projects.  At  the  present  time, 
as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  we  have  40  States  in  which  we  are  working, 
and  we  have  120  inspectors;  the  States  have  about  70,  but  they  are 
gradually  increasing  the  number.  The  idea  is  to  have  one  State  in- 
spector to  every  Federal  inspector.  There  are  over  6,000  herds  at 
the  present  time  under  supervision;  296  herds  of  cattle  are  fully 
accredited  under  the  project  we  call  tuberculosis-free  accredited 
herds.  These  herds  are  accredited  because  they  have  been  found  free 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  last  two  tests.  In  addition,  there  are  1,462  herds 
that  have  passed  one  successful  test.  We  have  started  circumscribed- 
area  work  in  certain  counties  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  Sumter  County,  S.  C,  we  have  a  cir- 
cumscribed area  where  there  has  been  very  little  tuberculosis  found. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system  of 
accredited  herds,  as  you  call  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  project  I  spoke  about.  We  have 
accredited  296  herds ;  1,462  additional  herds  have  passed  one  test,  and 
in  six  months  we  will  have  many  more. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  theory  except  the  two 
methods  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Dr.  MoHiJSR.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  are  going  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  We  ha^e  met  with  less  resistance  and  more  support 
along  the  line  of  the  accredited-herd  system  than  any  other  method 
we  have  ever  undertaken.  The  work  is  developing  so  fast  that  we 
have  not  the  men  to  carry  it  out.  There  are  more  demands  than  we 
can  supply.  We  will  not  b6  able  to  extend  this  work  much  more,  as 
the  plan  already  outlined  is  going  to  occupy  all  our  time.  The  cir- 
cumscribed-area  work  is  going  to  be  more  "  up  and  down  "  than  the 
accredited-herd  work.  At  the  time  I  was  here  last  year  I  thought  the 
State  would  get  Waukesha  County  lined  up  for  area  work.  They 
had  a  vote  on  whether  the  farmers  wanted  it,  and  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  voted  in  favor  of  it  and  the  tuberculin  test.  They  started, 
and  then  the  war  took  their  men,  with  the  result  that  there  was  little 
further  done.  In  my  opinion  the  circumscribed-area  work  will  not 
go  so  fast  as  the  accredited-herd  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  accredited  herd  naturally  produces  results  in 
a  community? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  it  should. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  where  you  have  a  number  of  ac- 
credited herds  it  becomes  naturally  easier  to  do  the  work? 

Dr.  MoHLfiR.  Yes,  sir;  quite  so.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  pride. 
And  these  accredited  herds  are  mostly  pure-bred  herds  and  are  the 
fountain  head  of  the  grade  herds.  So  we  are  doing  more-  good  with 
this  system  than  with  any  other. 
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;  The  Chairman.  You'  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  eventually  con- 
trol this  situation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  will  control  it. 
Some  day  we  may  recommend  a  quarantine  around  the  worst  in- 
jected States,  where  these  States  are  not  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Doctor,  do  they  not  forbid  now  the  shipping  of 
an  animal  from  one  State  to  another  for  breeding  purposes  until  they 
have  been  tuberculin  tested? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  do  have  laws  or  regulations  of  that  kind,  but 
all  States  do  not  enforce  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  All  States  have  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  but  all  States  do  not  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  say  all  States  have  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Even  where  they  try  to  enforce  it  there  is  a 
method  of  "  plugging  "  the  cattle  which  tends  to  nullify  the  test.  The 
best  thing  I  know  of  to  circumvent  this  is  the  60-day  retest.  In  those 
States  which  have  adopted  this  feature,  the  plugging  system  has 
become  valueless. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  these  40  States  you  speak  of  have  laws  for 
the  contribution  of  indemnity  or  compensation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  not  all  of  them  do. 
,.    Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  States  where  they  have  it  I  suppose  it  is 
varied  very  much? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Very  much.  In  Connecticut  and  New  York  they  are 
paying  $125,  against  our  $50,  for  pure-bred  cattle.  And  each  State 
has  its  own  method  of  indemnifying  its  live-stock  owners.  This 
makes  it  very  hard  for  us  to  work  with  the  various  States  on  account 
of  the  variation  of  their  laws.  As  you  know,  in  your  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  says  there  shall  be  no  compensation 
for  animals  having  contagious  diseases,  but  yet  each  year  the  State 
legislature  appropriates  the  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  cattle  de- 
stroyed the  preceding  year.  However,  in  a  case  like  this,  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  State  appropriates  the  money  before  we  can 
pay  the  stock  owner. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  know  whether  the 
amounts  we  provided  the  Government  should  pay  for  grade  animals 
and  the  pure-bred  animals  are  right,  or  are  too  much  or  are  too  small  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  far  from  being  right. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  what  way? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  entirely  too  small;  that  is  the  main  thing 
that  has  been  criticized  by  the  stockmen  about  this  tuberculosis 
act—the  small  amount  that  is  allowed  for  grade  and  pure-bred  cattle. 
We  pay  only  one-third  the  appraisal,  and  3  times  25  is  $75  for  a 
grade;  and  3  times  50  is  $150  for  a  pure  bred. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Isn't  $75  a  large  price  for  a  grade  animal  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  they  are  getting  almost  that  for  bolognas 
with  a  good  framework. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  some  animals  have  tuberculosis  to  the  ex- 
tent they  should  be  slaughtered? 
,   Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  very  true,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  estimate  the  value  of  that  animal  on  the 
physically  perfect  basis? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  make  that  comparison, 
basing  the  appraisal  on  what  the  animal  was  worth  immediately 
before  the  tuberculin  test.  The  biggest  difference  of  values  is  in  the 
pure  bred;  that  is  where  the  greatest  variation  occurs  between  our 
appraisal  value  and  the  worth  of  the  animal  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  it  in  a  pure  bred  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  $50. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  recommend  an  increase  in  one  or  both? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  In  both. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  As  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  this 
committee  last  year,  this  first  figure  of  $25  should  be  doubled.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  pay  that  sum  on  all  grade  cattle  con- 
demned, but  it  would  permit  us  to  give  more  than  $25  if  these  cattle 
are  worth  more. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  On  the  pure  breds? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No ;  the  grades  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  on  the  pure  breds  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  I  would  like  to  have  left  with  the  Secretary, 
but  it  should  at  least  be  doubled.  It  was  not  long  ago  a  little  Holstein 
bull  calf  sold  for  $106,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  believe  we  should  pay  one-third  of  $106,000? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it  should  be  left  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how  much  to  pay,  since  the 
law  prohibits  the  Government  paying  more  than  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  left  discretionary  for 
the  Secretary  to  pay  one-third  of  $106,000. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Isn't  it  dangerous  to  have  these  amounts  too 
high  ?  Wouldn't  the  farmers  be  careless  about  caring  for  their 
animals? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes,  they  might.  In  fact,  in  the  old  days  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia some  unscrupulous  dealers  exposed  their  stock  in  order  to 
get  paid  for  them  and  have  them  buried. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  thought  at  the  time  these  amounts  were  not 
quite  high  enough  but  I  did  not  have  an  idea  they  should  be  what 
you  say — ^$50  for  a  grade  animal,  and  an  unlimited  amount  for  pure 
bred.    Haven't  you  some  recommendation  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  My  recommendation  is  that  the  grade  be  made  $50 
and  the  value  of  the  pure  bred  be  left  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  because  there  are  such  wide  variations  in  values 
and  so  many  things  to  be  considered  that  the  man  on  the  ground  is 
better  able  to  judge.  In  no  case  could  we  pay  more  than  the  State 
pays. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  law  that  allows  pay 
without  limit? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  States? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Kansas  is  one,  and  we  arc  working  in  cooperation 
with  that  State.  Some  States  allow  $150,  others  $200,  while  Montana 
allows  full  assessed  value  not  to  exceed  $500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  total  value,  or  the  State  to  pay  up 
to  $200. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Up  to  $200. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  if  the  State  paid  up  to  $200  and  we  paid 
$50,  that  is  $250. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Which  is  a  pretty  good  price? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  All  the  States  are  not  doing  that.  .Vermont  has  re- 
cently raised  her  limit.  We  had  a  fine  herd  of  Ayrshires  that  were 
found  tubercular  and  this  inci-eased  appraisal  permitted  the  owner 
to  get  oflf  fairly  well.  They  were  not  badly  affected,  as  the  local 
practitioner  had  been  testing  them  for  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  salvage,  of  course? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  salvage  is  practically  the  same  for  a  grade  as  for 
a  pure  bred,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  State  in  mind  that  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  value  for  pure  breds  to  the  discretion  of  a  State  officer  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  fixed  no  limit. 
I  have  all  that  information  in  my  office ;  we  had  it  collected  during 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreak. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think,  if  we  left  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  country  in  about  10 
years  because  we  did  not  go  high  fenough? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Wason.  These  prices  that  the  doctor  states  for  animals  are 
the  prices  paid  by  gentlemen  farmers  that  make  their  money  on 
wheat  in  Chicago? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  A  well-known  dairy  concern  on  the  Pacific  coast  paid 
the  $106,000  for  the  bull  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  for  advertising  purposes? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  amount  we  are  speaking  of  will  naturally 
grow;  more  money  will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  amount  for  next  year,  being  your  second  year  in  the 
work,  paying  all  your  inspectors  and  overhead  expenses,  and  will 
you  have  money  enough  left  for  your  contributions  out  of  that  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  last  year  when  this 
item  was  before  the  House  Committee  it  was  for  $250,000  without 
indemnity ;  then  the  Senate  increased  it  to  $500,000  and  added  the 
iiideinnity  feature.  We  will  need  all  of  this  amount  for  the  year's 
work  now  in  sight. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  will  need  all  the  $500,000  then  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  the  demands  for  tuberculin  tests  and  corre- 
lated work  have  been  coming  in  very  fast  and  if  we  meet  all  the  re- 
quests we  will  need  more  money.  We  could  expend  judiciously  twice 
the  amount  that  is  in  this  item  with  the  indemnity  feature  the  way 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Would  your  suggestion  for  that  increase  have 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  If  the  committee  so  decided,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  He  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  ask  for  any  increase  in  this  item  himself.  But  there 
is  no  objection,  certainly,  to  the  committee  increasing  it  in  its  wisdom 
to  that  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  you  could  use  it  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  judging  from  the  way  this  work  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  six  weeks  and  the  way  the  various  States  are 
talcing  a  steady  and  growing  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Eight  at  that  point,  if  I  may  inquire,  haA^e  you  any 
statement  from  which  you  could  compile  a  synopsis  of  the  amount 
being  expended  in  different  States  for  this  purpose? 

Dr.  MoHMiR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  such  a  statement. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Your  State  of  Minnesota  has  the  greatest  number  of 
accredited  herds.  They  have  been  working  on  this  for  several  years, 
and  have  an  appropriation  of  $40,000.  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
some  of  the  other  States  are  as  follows: 

Connecticut,  $50,000  (biennial)  ;  Georgia,  $50,000  (annual)  ;  Kentucky,  $15,000 
(annual)  ;  Maine,  $40,000  (annual)  ;  Maryland,  $7,000  "(annual)  ;  Massachu- 
setts, $43,000  (annual)  ;  New  Jersey,  $25,600  (annual)  ;  New  York,  $150,000 
(annual)  ;, North  Dakota,  $30,000  (biennial)  ;  Ohio,  $100,000  (annual)  ;  Penn- 
sylvania, $100,000  (annual)  ;  Rhode  Island,  $7,374  (annual)  ;  South  Dakota, 
$15,000  (biennial)  ;  Vermont,  $65,000  (annual)  ;  Wisconsin,  $25,000  (annual) ; 
Wyoming,  $6,000  (biennial). 

Quite  a  number  of  additional  States  have  some  funds  that  can  be 
used  for  cooperative  tuberculosis  eradication,  and  we  are  now  co- 
operating with  these  States  to  some  extent  in  this  work.  Of  course 
we  can  not  take  part  in  indemnifying  owners  for  tuberculous  cattle 
except  where  provision  for  indemnity  has  been  made  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  Are  these  tests  made  without  expense  to  the  owner 
of  the  herd? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  only  expense  to  him  is  to  meet  the  man  at  the 
station  and  sometimes  to  put  him  up  overnight  and  give  him  his 
meals. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  States  are  cooperating  with  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  tests  are  made. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  all  without  expense  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  all  cooperative  between  the  officials. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  all  without  expense  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  $75,  and  the  salvage,  pays 
for  the  animal? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Some  of  these  animals 
are  so  slightly  affected  they  are  good  for  food,  and  if  they  are  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  pounds  weight  the  salvage  is  high. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  salvage — ^how  much  is  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  they  are  condemned  they  are  worth  their  hide; 
the  owner  may  get  $10  or  $12  or  $14  for  the  salvage  of  a  tank  carcass. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  For  a  tank  carcass  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  a  certain  portion  is  entirely  lost  to  the  owner 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  nearly  every  shipment  some  animals  are  tagged 
or  condemned,  and  in  many  instances  they  bring  more  than  they 
would  if  sold  to  the  packers  or  the  scalpers.  The  hide  alone  brin^ 
considerable. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  100  pounds? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  don't  weigh  100  pounds ;  some  may  weigh  60  ^ 
pounds,  but  they  average  below  that. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  Were  you  describing  all  grade  steers,  were  you,  or 
heavy  steers? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Oh,  steers ;  we  have  not  gone  into  steer  testing  at  all ; 
we  are  testing  breeding  arid  dairy  animals.  The  steer  question  is  a 
diif  erent  proposition,  but  we  haven't  started  on  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Isn't  it  true  that  tuberculosis  is  found  more  in 
dairy  cattle,  resulting  from  their  being  kept  in  barns  and  confined  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. ' 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  dairy  cattle  are  not  the  heavy  cattle 
whose  carcasses  are  as  heavy  as  the  others  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  average  cow  to-day  does  not  sell  for  $100. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  can't  buy  them  for  $100.  I  am  in  the  market 
to-day  and  will  give  $200  for  good  grade  cattle. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  my  country  we  sold  hundreds  of  them  at  sales 
this  fall  and  very  few  of  .them  brought  $100.  At  the  stock  yards 
you  can  get  a  fair  cow  for  $100. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  French  High.  Commission  is  now  trying  to  buy 
grade  cattle  to  take  back  to  France  and  they  have  had  some  offers  of 
$250 ;  they  do  not  want  to  pay  more  than  $175  to  $200  and  they  can't 
get  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  According  to  the  quotations  to-day  you  can  get  them 
for  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  average  price  of  caittle  on  the  market  in  Chicago 
does  not  represent  the  average  for  the  dairy  breed.  They  are  the 
culls  and  discards  that  you  see  in  the  Chicago  quotations  of  the 
papers  here,  if  that  is  what  you  go  by. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No;  I  spent  a  day  over  there.  I  sold  dairy  cattle 
for  $100  and  was  at  sales,  and  in  our  section  of  the  country  very  few 
are  selling  for  $100,  and  they  are  good,  average  cows — ^not  the  high 
graded  or  registered  cows. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  different  from  the  information  we  have  in 
this  vicinity.  At  Annapolis  we  are  buying  for  the  Government  herd 
and  we  can  not  get  them  at  that  price.  We  can  buy  an  ordinary  cow 
that  gives  about  10  quarts  of  milk,  when  she  is  fresh,  for  that  money. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  sold  a  dairy  cow  giving  about  12  quarts  of  milk 
for  $107.  How  many  animals  were  condemned  or  destroyed  under 
this  act  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  it  has  been  in  effect  only  since 
the  1st  of  October,  1918,  and  the  records  for  the  past  two  months  are 
just  coming  in.  Thus  far  indemnity  has  been  paid  in  but  one  or  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  compensation  is  along  the  line  of  the  policy  as 
adopted  for  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Somewhat  similar,  although  that  was  a  50-50  prop- 
osition ;  50  by  the  State  and  50  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  was  the  limitation  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No  limitation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  appraisal  proposition  ? . 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  was  an  appraisstl  proposition,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  each  pajdng  half. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  present  on  this 
item? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  matter  open  and  get 
something  from  the  joint  conference  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Dr.  Mohler,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  doubt  in  our  minds 
what  is  recommended ;  some  recommendations  from  them  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  put  in ;  some  amount  to  be  put  in  if  any  change  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  amount  of  the  total.  Dr.  Mohler  says  the  matter 
has  been  talked  over  by  him  and  the  Secretary  and  he  thinks  a  much 
larger  amount  could  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Harrison  this  morning  that 
the  Secretary  was  considering  some  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  only  supplemental  estimates  in  mind  at  present 
are  those  for  extension  work  and  for  farm-labor  work.  Of  course, 
all  these  activities  are  productive  of  good  results,  and  it  is  merely  a 
question  as  to  how  much  Congress  wants  to  spend  on  them. 

Dr.  Mohler.  This  committee  last  year  recommended  $250,000 
without  any  indemnity,  and  the  Senate  increased  it  to  $500,000  but 
added  the  indemnity  feature.  We  are  going  to  spend  more  than 
$250,000  on  indemnifying  owners. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  may  ask  how  much  will  be  spent  for 
indemnification  and  how  much  for  the  other  work ;  have  you  reached 
a  conclusion  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No;  I  have  not,  except  in  a  general  way.  The  in- 
demnity feature  is  just  since  the  1st  of  October  and  only  about  17 
States  are  now  ready  to  conform  to  the  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  a  great  many  more 
States  during  the  winter  through  their  legislatures  will  conform  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  will  be  the  case  because  of  the 
letters  we  have  received  from  the  governors  and  officials  asking  our 
opinion  on  the  phraseology  of  their  proposed  laws. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  "you,  17  States  are  now  conform- 
ing? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  there  will  be  that  many  more  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  believe  all  States  that  take  any  action  at  all  will 
conform  to  this  present  act.  That  is  the  opinion  I  have,  based  on 
conferences  which  I  attended  when  in  Chicago  at  the  live-stock  show. 
I  saw  a  great  many  live-stock  men  and  they  were  much  interested  in 
this  item. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  desires  to  make  any  further 
suggestions  as  to  this  item,  I  think  it  should  come  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plemental estimate,  because  this  committee  has  been  fearfully  abused 
in  the  past  because  we  have  allowed  appropriations  on  requests- 
rather  than  those  coming  through  the  regular  channels.  If  you  want 
to  submit  anything  further,  we  would  like  to  have  it  come  through 
the  regular  channel. 

The  next  item.  No.  89,  is  the  southern  cattle-tick  proposition. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  item  covering  the  eradication  of 
southern  cattle -ticks  and  will  be  decreased  because  of  the  transfer 
of  these  clerks  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  progress  are  you  malring  in  this 
matter? 

Dr.  Mohler.  During  the  past  year  we  released  from  quarantine  the 
greatest  area  of  any  period  during  the  history  of  our  work ;  79.60fr  ' 
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square  miles  were  released,  including  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
at  one  time  on  December  1,  1918 ;  and  67,000  square  miles,  including 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  were  released  on  December  1, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  you  how  much  still  under  quarantine? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  leaves  us  37  per  cent  under  quarantine;  we  have 
freed  63  per  cent  of  the  territory. 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  At  the  rate  you  have  gone  this  year,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  you  conclude  this  work  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  By  1923. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  still  have  to  maintain  some  skeleton 
organization  after  this  tick  is  cleaned  up? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  For  some  years.  If  the  work  goc.  well  we  hope  to 
take  Louisiana  out  next  year,  and  all  but  six  counties  of  Arkansas. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  States  that  are  cooperating  with  you  are 
helping? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes;  they  are  realljr  doing  more  than  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  number  of  inspectors  that 
are  being  used  in  this  work  in  the  various  counties  and  States.  The 
number  of  bureau  inspectors  is  288 ;  the  number  of  State  inspectors 
is  223,  and  the  number  of  county  inspectors  is  1,076,  so  that  we  have  a 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  force  that  is  working 
in  eradicating  the  tick  in  these  sections. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  proportion  of  the  counties  are  you  doing 
work?    In  all  of  them? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  in  Texas  we  are  working  about  65  counties ; 
we  are  starting  in  the  first  of  this  year  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to 
dip  all  the  cattle  in  Zone  I,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  State- 
wide tick-eradication  law.  The  counties  in  Zone  II  will  be  worked 
in  1920,  and  those  in  Zone  III  during  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  area  in  Avhich  you  are  actually  working 
increased  from  year  to  year 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  be  working  in  more  territory  next  year 
than  this  year  ?  , 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  any  recurrences? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes;  occasionally  we  find  recurrences  the  same  as 
you  do  in  influenza  and  other  diseases. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  in  addition,  expects  to  pass  a  State-wide 
tick-eradication  law  at  this  session  of  her  legislature,  and  if  she  does 
so,  it  will  go  in  effect  in  April,  and  we  will  clean  up  Alabama  this 
year. 

The  Chaieman.  So,  on  the  whole,  you  feel  that  you  are  making 
good  progress? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  jou  are  holding  out  the  hope  that  in  1923  you 
can  have  that  tick  eradicated? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  if  you  want  to  extend  your  remarks  at 
length  in  the  record  on  any  subject  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  Satur- 
day, January  5,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock.) 
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House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agricultdbe, 

Satwrday,  JoMuary  ^  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10 :30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever 
chairman) ,  presiding 

BuEBATJ  OF  Animal  Industrt — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  H.  RAWL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIRY  DIVISION, 
BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  gentlemen,  is  No.  90,  on  page  51, 
"For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  investigations  and  experiments  in 
dairy  industry,"  etc.  Mr.  Eawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division^  is 
here  and  will  discuss  the  work. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  no  changes 
proposed  for  this  work,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  time  you  wish 
to  give  to  a  review  of  the  dairy  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  a  general  statement  of  about 
5  or  10  minutes  on  the  various  lines  of  work  you  are  conducting; 
refer  to  any  changes  you  have  to  suggest,  and  any  progress  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  export  and  im- 
port situation.  In  1913,  the  balance  of  trade,  reducing  everything 
to  pounds  of  milk,  was  about  400,000,000  pounds  against  us.  In 
1914,  it  was  approximately  700,000,000  pounds  against  us.  In  1915, 
the  balance  of  trade  swung  over  in  our  favor,  and  has  increased 
every  year  since  until  in  1918  the  balance  in  our  favor  amounted 
to  approximately  1,900,000,000  pounds.  This  means  a  change  from 
700,000,000  pounds  against  us  in  1915  to  1,900,000,000  in  our  favor  for 
the  year  1918,  or  a  change  of  about  2,600,000,000  pounds  of  milk,  or 
its  equivalent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  "When  that  balance  of  trade  was  against  us, 
during  1913  and  1914,  from  what  parts  of  the  world  did  it  come, 
and  of  what  did  it  consist,  largely  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  You  understand  what  I  mean  when  speaking  in  terms 
of  pounds  of  milli;  instead  of  referring  to  so  many  pounds  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  I  am  giving  the  pounds  of  milk  re- 
quired to  make  the  quantities  of  these  products  that  constituted  the 
balance  of  trade  mentioned. 

That  balance  of  trade  in  1913  and  1914  consisted  largely  of  cheese, 
rnost  of  which  came  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  and  England. 
A  little  butter,  in  excess  of  what  we  exported,  was  also  received.  This 
chart  [indicating  another  chart]  shows  the  amount  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk.  You  see,  what  has  happened  to  the  condensed- 
milk  industry,  we  exported  about  18,000,000  pounds  prior  to  the  war, 
last  year  we  exported  practically  500,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  keep  this  up  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Not  likely.  However,  that  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  supply  their  own  needs.  "We  may 
retain  some  of  it,  if  we  compete  with  them  in  quality  and  other 
things. 
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Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  butter  industry  has  been  very  largely 
reduced,  if  I  am  correctly  informed? 

Mr.  Kawl.  In  some  localities  it  has ;  in  some  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  So  far  as  the  depletion  in  stock  itself  is  concerned, 
it  looked  to  me  in  Italy  and  France  like  every  farmer  had  an 
abundance  of  cattle  on  his  farm  at  the  time  I  was  there,  during  July 
and  August  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  get  into  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  condition?. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  were  in  as  fine  condition  as  they  could  be. 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  might  say  we  have  been  following  the  situation  as 
closely  as  possible  so  as  to  put  out  such  information  as  this.  You  can 
see  at  a  glance  we  have  built  up  a  war  condensed  milk  industry  of 
considerable  size.  We  could  not  possibly  jump  from  18,000,000 
pounds  a  year  export  to  500,000,000  without  a  very  materially  en- 
larged equipment.  The  permanencj^  of  this  enlargement  is  going 
to  depend  on  the  manufacturers'  ability  to  find  markets  and  to  meet 
the  competition  which  they  will  have  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Thompson.'  Don't  you  think  even  without  the  demand  from 
the  foreign  countries,  there  is  an  enormous  market  in  this  country 
for  cheese? 

The  Chaieman.  If  the  people  are  taught  to  use  it.  They  never 
have  used  much  of  it  in  this  country,  have  they? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  consume  only  about  four  pounds'  of  cheese  per 
person  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  unusually  small  amount. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Very  small,  and  that  is  an  important  question  in  de- 
veloping the  home  markets  for  dairy  products.  It  is  also  very 
important  in  developing  in  a  large  way  the  dairying  of  the  coun- 
try. By  getting  out  this  information  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
hoped  to  keep  the  industry  posted  as  to  just  what  the  conditions 
were.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  most  useful  way  to  help  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves  under  the  shifting  conditions  that  are  likely 
coming  now. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  effect  the  war  has  had  on  the  large  dairy  herds  over  the 
country ;  have  they  been  reduced  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Last  January's  reports  showed  a  slight  increase  in 
cattle  and  a  material  increase  in  calves.  , 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  January,  1917? 

Mr.  Eawl.  1918 ;  just  a  year  ago  now.  Another  report  will  come 
out  shortly,  but  we  have  not  that  as  yet.  During  the  year  there  has 
been  some  discouragement  and  in  some  places  the  conditions  have 
perhaps  shifted  somewhat.  From  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  various  sources,  our  herds  have  not  decreased 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  large  increase  in  exportation  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  consumption  in  this  country,  or  did  our  normal  consumption 

keep  up? 

Mr.  Eawl.  No  ;  our  total  production  of  milk  is  only  about  84,000,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  change  in  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  almost 
3.000,000,000  pounds.    It  is  improbable  that  we  have  had  any  such 
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increase  as  that,  so  that  part  of  the  export  is  due  to  decreased  con- 
sumption at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  What  is  the  normal  consumption'  of 
cheese  and  the  like  of  that  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  of  milk,  in 
England,  France,  and  so  on,  as  compared  to  the  average  in  this 
country  ?  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
find  a  market  for  our  own  dairy  products  here  if  we  taught  our 
people  their  proper  and  full  use. 

Mr.  Kawl.  Yes,  we  have  possiblities  for  very  greatly_  enlarging 
our  home  market.  Our  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  is  about 
one  pint  per  day,  which  includes  the  farm  families.  In  recent  years 
investigations  have  indicated  that  proper  nutrition,  particularly  in 
growing  children,  is  to  such  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  milk  that 
we  regard  the  knowledge  about  the  use  of  milk  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
country  as  of  enormous  importance  to  our  general  public  health  and 
vvclfare. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  did  not  answer  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
sumption in  this  country  as  compared  with  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Of  some  products  our  consumption  is  lower.  This  is 
probably  not  the  case  with  milk;  some  of  the  foreign  countries  are 
probably  suffering  in  their  cities  as  much  from  the  small  consumption 
of  milk  as  we  are.  The  consumption  of  cheese  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries is  greater  than  here.  For  example,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  10.2  pounds;  in  Denmark,  12.3  pounds;  and  in  Switzerland 
much  more,  as  against  4  pounds  here  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison, 
because  SAvitzerland  is  a  cheese  country. 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  so  simply  because  they  have  developed  it;  it 
is  no  more  of  a  natural  cheese  country  than  is  this  country.  We 
have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  methods  of  making 
Swiss  cheese.  We  are  convinced  we  can  make  the  same  grade  of 
cheese  that  is  made  in  Switzerland.  Why  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
valleys,  with  their  cool  climate  and  water  and  their  rich  grasses,  can 
not,  I  think,  be  surpassed  for  natural  advantages  for  cheese  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
tell  them  about  that. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Of  course,  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  Swiss  chees* 
characteristics,  the. holes,  flavor,  etc.  Some  years  ago  we  under- 
took to  get  from  the  Swiss  people  their  process  of  manufacture, 
but  we  found  they  did  not  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  factors  in- 
volved. We  started  a  study  of  the  problems  some  years  ago,  and 
have  carried  on  the  work  systematically  ever  since.  There  is  in 
Wisconsin  quite  an  amount  of  Swiss  cheese  made,  but  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  starter  made  of  imported  Swiss  cheese  and  used  in  connection  with 
a  pure  culture  gives  good  results.  During  the  past  year  an  organism 
has  been  isolated  which  appears  to  be  essential.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  two  factories  at  the  present  time  and  the  results 
are  very  favorable.  We  feel  confident  now,  with  the  information 
at  hand,  while  it  is  not  entirely  complete,  that  the  processes  can  be 
controlled  in  a  way  to  give  a  product  that  is  as  good  as  the  imported. 
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Some  of  the  regions  in  this  country,  such,  for  example,  as  the  one 
mentioned  for  natural  advantages,  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere 
in  the  world,  And  I  may  say  that  one  concern  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  now  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  this  variety  in  a  large  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  has  been  the  success  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  different  kinds  of  cheeses  known  ■  as  foreign  cheeses,  com- 
mercially in  this  country*  I  know  you  have  done  it  very  success- 
fully, and  you  feel  that  j^our  experiments  have  been  satisfactory; 
but  how  about  it  being  done  on  a  commercial  scale  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  This  particular  variety  is  being  manufactured  to '  a 
■considerable  extent  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  it  is  often  sold  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  for- 
eign cheese — the  bulk  of  it  is  not.  That  which  does  approach  the 
foreign  in  quality  is  sold  as  such.  Hence  the  reputation  of  our  do- 
mestic is  really  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  One  concern  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  now  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  cheese 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  employed  one  of  our  men  to 
take  charge  of  its  factory.  It  has  been  operating  for  six  months 
and  so  far  very  successfully.  We  think  the  manufacture  of  Swiss 
cheese  can  go  forward  now  on  a  perfectly  safe  basis  commercially. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  some  factories,  however,  that  are  not 
turning  out  the  product  entirely  satisfactorily,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Very  few. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  some  considerable  production 
that  lacked  the  proper  flavor  or  quality.  Are  there  some  that  are 
entirely  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Until  recently,  I  doubt  if  any  factory  ever  turned  out 
a  product  that  was  uniformly  equal  to  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  order  for  them  to  reach  the  place  where  it 
will  be  a  success,  does  it  involve  any  added  expense  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes,  sir;  it  involves  some  added  expense.  It  involves 
skill  in  dealing  with  these  refined  processes  that  the  elementary 
cheese  man  is  hardly  able  to  deal  with.  As  we  get  into  these  more 
complicated' processes,  it  requires  a  skill  that  the  ordinary  cheaper 
type  of  cheese  does  not  require.  It  so  happens  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  certain  places  in  Europe,  where  certain  varieties  orig- 
inated, that  great  skill  is  not  required!  Boquefort,  for  instance, 
originated  in  France  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible  for 
its  production.  And  when  we  reproduce  this  variety  of  cheese  under 
somewhat  different  conditions,  it  requires  skill  and  added  expense. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  your  judgment,  though,  they  are  making 
progress  that  promises  they  will  be  able  to  make  it  satisfactory 
commercially  ? 

Mr.  Eaavl.  I  think  there  is  no  question  now  that  the  methods  of 
making  both  Swiss  and  Eoquefort  are  so  well  established  that  where 
the  factories  are  able  to  carry  out  these  methods  they  can  succeed. 

-Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  of  these  imported  cheeses  are  sold  at  a 
pretty  high  price? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Very  high  prices. 
;.  Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  prices  have  been  charged  at  home  here  as 
compared  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  With  imported  Swiss  selling  at  75-80  cents  a  pound, 
our  domestic  will  sell  well  up  toward  that  price.    Of  course,  supplies 
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of  foreign  cheeses  have  fallen  oflf  now,  and  that  is  one  reason  ior 
the  changein  the  balance  of  trade,  because  that  60,000,000  pounds  we 
used  to  get  probably  has  largely  stopped. 

Now,  it  is  exceedingly  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  utilize  all  the  means  we  have  for  producing  cheese 
of  all  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  along  that  line ;  what  methods 
are  you-  pursuing ? 

Mr.  Kawl.  We  have  some  cheese  men  in  the. field;  not  very  many,, 
however.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  conditions 
for  cheese  making.  So  far  they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
California  plant  mentioned,  taken  up  these  more  complicated  vari- 
eties, but  are  adhering  to  the  ordinary  American  type. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Haven't  they  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  Wisconsin  makes  a  large  part  of  the  Swiss  cheese 
that  is  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  making  it  for  many  years,  haven't 
they? 

Mr.  Kawl.  Yes;  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  50  years  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  do  not  know.  The  Swiss  people  have  been  making  it 
probably  since  their  arrival. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know  they  were  making  it  40  years  ago  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  several  people  working  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  There  the  settlements  are  compact  and  with  the  cool  weather 
and  Cold  water  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable.  There  is  a 
lot  of  territory  in  that  region  where  it  would  be  possible  to  run  a 
cheese  factory  on  a  section  of  land.  The  work  there  is  coming  along 
fairly  well,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  do  a  little  more. 

The  work  in  the  southern  mountains  has  been  of  the  same  type. 
You  may  remember  the  beginning  was  made  in  North  Carolina.  The 
first  two  factories  made  less  than  $3,000  worth  of  cheese  the  first  year. 
That  was  in  1914.  And  this  mountain  region  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in- 
cluding parts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee, this  past  year  sold  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
cheese.  North  Carolina  alone  has  30  factories,  back  in  the  mountains^ 
some  50  miles  away  from  the  railroads. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  they  following  your  methods  ? 
.  Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  ours,  but  I  am  speaking  also  of  the  col- 
leges and  extension  departments  with  whom  we  are  cooperating  to 
the  very  fullest  extent;  but  because  it  is  a  highly  specialized  business 
the  extension  departments  down  there  are  not  in  shape  to  deal  with 
it  alone,  because  they  have  not  developed  the  dairy-manufacturing 
business.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  work 
we  have  had  anything  to  do  with.  The  mountain  boys  and  girls,  too^ 
are  the  cheese  makers.  We  are  maintaining  half  a  dozen  men  in 
that  region.  The  States  are  bearing  approximately  half  the  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Where  do  they  get  their  milk  supply ;  from  cattle 
or  goats  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  From  cattle  entirely. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  Europe  they  get  a  large  milk  supply  from 
goats,  you  know? 
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Mr.  Eawl.  S'ome  work  has  been  Hone  by  the  bureau  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  goat  milk.  But  our  people  have  not 
gotten  used  t^  the  idea  of  milking  goats. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Just  one  other  question.  Mr.  Lever  asked  you  a 
few  moments  ago  to  compare  the  amount  of  cheese  used  in  this  coun- 
try— that  is,  to  go  back  to  its  final  analysis,  the  amount  of  milk  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  Europe.  You  did  not  do  that.  I 
presume  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  figures  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  but  have  you  those  figures  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Would  you  mind  putting  those  in  the  record  if 
you  have  them  ? 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Amount  of  cheese  used  per  capita  iy  various  countries. 

Pounds. 

United  States 3.  8 

Italy 4.  8 

Norway 7. 1 

Netherlands 8.  0 

France 8. 1 

United  Kingdom '. 10. 2 

Denmark ; 12.  3 

Mr.  Thompson.  Another  question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
the  European  records  would  disclose  the  amount  of  milk  from  goats? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Our  bureau  has  no  record  of  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  goats  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  northern  France,  when  the  war  was  on,  and  in 
the  mountains  particularly  of  Italy,  France,  and  S'witzerland,  a 
large  part  of  the  milk  comes  from  the  goat.  You  know  the  method 
of  handling  the  goat  proposition.  They  do  not  milk  the  goats  and 
carry  it  around  Jhe  country  as  we  do,  but  they  bring  the  goats  in 
themselves  and  let  the  housewife  milk  the  goat  right  m  front  of  the 
premises. 

Mr.  Rawi*  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Would  that  be  included  in  the  reports  you  have? 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  a  large  part  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land— those  are  the  countries  I  visited — a  majority  of  the  milk  used 
at  that  particular  time — I  do  not  know  whether  it  prevails  in  peace 
times — a  large  part  of  the  goat  milk  is  milked  by  the  housewives 
themselves  right  in  front  of  their  homes  every  morning. 

Mr.  Eawl.  The  most  attractive  opportunity  to  my  mind  for  the 
use  of  goats  in  this  country  is  around  the  small  villages  and  towns 
where  a  garden  is  maintained,  but  where  there  isn't  enough  space 
to  keep  a  cow  a  goat  might  be  kept. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Over  there  they  bring  the  herds  in  from  the  coun- 
try.   The  herder  brings  them  in  with  a  whistle. 

Mr.  Eawl.  The  practice  of  drawing  milk  in  the  public  streets  is 
open  to  question-;  such  surroundings  are  not  sanitary. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  do  it  over  there. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes ;  but  their  sanitary  control  over  milk  is  often  not 
very  good  in  Europe.    It  is  not  as  good  as  ours. 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  Does  this  goat  milk  and  the  milk  from  cows 
mix  readily? 
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Mr.  Kawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Can  they  be  used  as  a  mixture  in  the  production 
of  these  things  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  always. 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  How  about  butter? 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  have  never  seen  butter  made  from  goat  milk.  Goat 
milk  is  slightly  different  in  flavor.  It  is  also  slightly  different  chemi- 
cally, but  in  the  main  it  has  the  same  properties  as  cowmilk.  One 
of  our  problems  in  making  Roquefort  cheese  is  to  make  it  from  cow 
milk,  whereas  in  France  it  is  made  from  sheep  milk. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  is  Roquefort  cheese  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  buying  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Then,  you  are  probably  buying  imported  Roquefort. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Oh,  no ;  it  does  not  require  an  expert  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  imported  and  domestic  Roquefort  cheese. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  do  not  know  of  any  domestic  Roquefort.  We  are 
going  to  start  the  production  of  it  commercially  very  soon. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Aren't  the  climatic  conditions  against  you? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes;  they  are  entirely  if  you  would  have  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  natural  conditions.  Take  the  question  of  humidity; 
you  can  not  produce  Roquefort  cheese  unless  you  maintain  a  high 
humidity.  Our  humidity,  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  varies  very 
widely,  but  by  tlie  use  of  a  little  spray  of  water  the  proper  hmnidity 
can  be  maintained.  We  have  not  the  French  cave,  the  natural  hu- 
midity of  which  is  just  the  thing  for  Roquefort;  neither  have  we 
natural  refrigeration  to  take  care  of  fruits,  meats,  and  other  things. 
We  will  have  to  control  temperature  and  humidity  largely,  but  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do  even  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  great  many  of  our  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  been  experimenting  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  results? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  our  laboratory,  where  we  have  a  small  box  just 
6  or  8  feet  square,  we  do  control  temperature  and  humidity  without 
any  trouble  and  virtually  reproduce  the  French  cave.  But  we  have 
not  done  this  commercially  right  along  through  the  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  haven't  Drought  it  vip  to  the  standard  of  the 
imported  Roquefort,  have  you? 

Mr.  RA^VL.  We  think  so.  We  have  had  a  great  many  people  com- 
pare it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Wliat  is  on  the  market  is  not  of  the  standard.  I 
buy  it  from  the  dealers.  i 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  coming  in.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  ^'ery  remarkable,  but  Ave  are  still  bringing  in  condensed 
milk  from  Europe.  That  seems  remarkable,  when  we  have  increased 
our  exports  from  18,000,000  pounds  to  530,000,000  pounds.  But 
almost  the  normal  amount  is  still  coming  in. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  shows  the  importance  of  a  protective  tariff; 
and  as  a  result  of  our  policy  our  dairy  cows  are  going  to  the  block. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  confusing  some  of  the  other 
types  of  cheese  that  resemble  Roquefort  ? 
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'  Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  no;  you  go  down  to  the  stores  here  and  they 
will  tell  you  some  of  it  is  American  and  some  of  it  is  imported. 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  know  of  none  that  is  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  imported. 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  Eoquefort  is  not  of  the  same  grade,  even  the 
imported,  recently? 

Mr.  Eawl.  There  are  different  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  private  factory  running 
up  here  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  told  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  out  about  it  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Eawl.  We  are  not  ready  to  advise  the  manufacturer  of  Eoique- 
fort  until  the  commercial  experiments  are  made;  we  have  advised 
the  Swiss  cheese  makers  to  use  the  methods  we  have  deyeloped. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  going  ahead  with  the  manufacture 
of  Swiss  cheese  for  the  last  40  years. 

Mr.  Eawl.  But  fhey  have  not  produced  the  quality. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  making  it  ever  since  the  department 
was  organized,  and  long  before. 

Mr.  Eawl.  And  they  have  sold  it  for  less  than  the  foreign  cheese. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  has  been  a  pretty  good  bit  of  the  time. 

Mr,  Eawl.  It  has  been  pretty  good,  but  it  has  not  been  equal. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  suppose  the  climatic  conditions  and,  as  you  say,  the 
milk  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Eawl.  We  do  believe  they  can  go  ahead  and  make  a  Swiss 
cheese  now  that  will  compete  with  the  imported;  there  is  enough 
known  about  it  at  the  present  time.  But  as  for  Eoquefort  we  have 
not  said  that,  because  we  wanted  to  make  commercial  experiments 
first.    On  account  of  the  war  this  work  has  been  delayed. 

The  Chairman.  Explain,  briefly,  some  of  your  other  experiments. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Our  laboratory  has  done  some  interesting  work  during 
the  year,  with  casein  glue.  That  was  a  war  problem,  the  requirements 
for  casein  of  a  certain  standard  to  make  glue  to  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  aeroplanes  became  an  important  problem,  and  for  a  time  we 
put  our  laboratories  almost  entirely  on  that  question  with,  I  think, 
excellent  results.  A  casein  that  seems  to  have  met  their  requirements 
better  than  anything  before  used  has  been  made,  and  we  hope  it  is 
going  to  lead  to  the  extended  use  of  casein  of  domestic  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  the  kind  of  glue 
that  was  used  in  putting  veneered  woods  together  to  use  in  aero- 
planes? In  my  district,  there  was  a  factoiy  using  some  patented 
process,  some  new  kind  of  glue,  that  was  very  strong  and  would  re- 
sist water  and  they  make  boats  with  it. 

Mr.  Eawl.  It  probably  was  casein  glue,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  forestry  people  would  know  about  that,  Mr. 
McLaughlin.    They  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Eawl.  In  fact,  our  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
forestry  people. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  this  factory  has  a  new  process.  They 
use  the  word  "  Haskelite,"  and,  I  think,  that  is  the  name  of  the  man 
who  invented  it.  It  is  evidently  a  ^Yonderful  product,  and  it  fastens 
veneered  wood  together  ^o  that  it  is  just  like  one  solid  piece. 
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The  CHAiRMAi«r.  All  right,  doctor,  take  up  your  next  item. 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  attempted  to  keep  our  research  work  relative 
to  dairy  production  going.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  mineral  $alts 
upon  milk  production  has  gone  forward,  although  it  has  been  cur- 
tailed somewhat,  showing  decidedly  interesting  results.  A  most 
interesting  thing  is  that  some  dairy  cows  secrete  in  the  milk  more  of 
certain  minerals  per  day  than  is  contained  in  the  feed  they  consume. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dairy  industry  is  holding  up  quite  well. 
About  100  cow-testing  associations  were  stopped  last  year,  because 
they  were  unable  to  get  enough  men  for  the  work.  Women  have  been 
used  to  some  extent,  I  believe,  about  27  are  run  by  women  now. 
The  prevailing  higher  prices  for  cattle  have  greatly  stimulated  in- 
terest in  the  bull  clubs.  While  the  number  of  those  organizations  has 
not  increased  so  much  during  the  year,  the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  now 
for  getting  the  farmers  to  take  interest  in  breeding  cows  systemati- 
cally to  good  bulls  and  on  a  community  cooperative  basis.  And  cer- 
tainly to  the  extent  we  can  help  crystallize  that  feeling,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  breeders  and 
farmers,  but  in  supplying  the  needs  of  cattle  for  other  countries  as 
well.  Just  what  these  needs  willbe  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  a 
greater  interest  in  better  cattle,  caused  by  the  higher  prices  of  feed, 
labor,  and  dairy  products  and  the  higher  prices  for  cattle,  all  of  these 
contribute  to  the  greater  need  for  cattle  that  produce  well,  and  the 
bull  club  gives  the  means  to  the  man  with  only  one  cow  and  the  man 
with  three  cows  or  five  cows  in  a  neighborhood  to  use  a  merito- 
rious bull.  It  is  a  business  proposition,  and  I  wish  we  could  get 
every  banker,  every  county  agent,  and  every  school  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  nation  aroused  as  to  this  means  of  getting  good  bulls, 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  question  that  a  good  bull  will  often 
double  the  production  of  the  cows  in  a  community  in  one  or  two 
generations. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  You  spoke  of  sending  out  men  to  advise  com- 
mercially in  the  production  of  cheese:  How  is  that  expense  met? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  met  under  our  general  expenses. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  Where  a  company  or  individual,  with  plenty 
of  money,  wishes  your  help  and  you  send  a  man  across  the  country 
to  give  him  advice,  do  you  pay  all  of  that  expense? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  Some  cases  we  do  not,  in  others  we  do.  Often  we 
have  a  new  method  that  we  want  to  put  into  practice  and  this  offers 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  put  it  into  effect? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  put  it  into  effect,  but  it  is 
also  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  and  often  times  we 
seek  to  interest  them  in  applying  this  so  as  to  establish  it.  There 
is  a  limit  to  which  that  sort  of  work  can  go,  I  agree ;  but  where  you 
have  these  methods  that  must  pass  from  the  experimental  stage  to 
the  commercial  stage,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  and 
risk  involved.  We  sent  a  man  to  the  Pacific  Coast  recently,  because 
a  factory  there  agreed  to  make  the  cheese  at  their  expense,  to  use 
our  pure  cultures,  and  to  determine  a,t  their  own  risk  whether  or  not 
these  cultures  were  reliable  commercially.  If  we  had  undertaken  to 
safeguard  them  (you  know  a  Swiss  cheese  weighs  150  to  220 
pounds),  it  would  mean  quite  an  expense.  Then  there  are  many 
small  factories  that  need  help.    When  visits  are  made  to  a  factpry 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  to  help  that  factory  out  of  trouble,  such 
visits  are  made,  as  a  rule,  only  by  some  one  in  the  vicinity.  Men  are 
not  sent  long  distances  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  your  laboratory  you  have  all  the  varieties 
and  are  adding  to  the  processes.  Do  any  of  these  individuals  or  comT 
panies  that  wish  to  engage  in  the  work  come  to  you  and  look  them 
over,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  or  do  you  go  and  seek  them  out  all  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  a  great  many  come  to  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  About  this  condensed  milk  proposition:  Dur- 
ing the  war  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  condensed 
milk  factories  and  they  paid  more  for  milk  than  the  creameries  had 
been  paying,  or  were  able  to  pay,  and  the  result  was  that  as  the 
condensed  milk  factories  increased  in  number  and  capacity,  the 
number  of  the  creameries  was  reduced  and  many  of  them  have  had 
to  go  out  of  business.  Now  if  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  condensed 
milk  business,  if  the  manufacture  of  it  was  stopped,  and  the  cream- 
cries  having  gone  out  of  business,  it  would  leave  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion.   What  do  you  learn  about  that? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Well,  in  some  places  the  situation  has  been  not  so  good, 
and  some  of  the  condenseries  are  going  to  fail  unless  they  keep  up 
this  foreign  trade  indefinitely,  which  is  improbable.  These  con- 
denseries are  either  compelled  to  establish  markets  at  home  or  make 
something  else  for  which  they  can  get  markets  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  good  many  of  those  factories  have  no  home  markets;  they 
were  built  and  operated  entirely  for  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  look  for  a  continued  large  production 
and  demand  for  condensed  milk? 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  do,  yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  butter. 
For  instance,  in  normal  times  Russia  exports  180,000,000  pounds  per 
year.  Then,  too,  butter  production  in  Europe  is  necessarily  short.  So 
that  while  the  demand  for  condensed  milk  from  Europe  may  decrease, 
and  likely  will,  the  demand  for  butter  apparently  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Right  there,  you  speak  of  that  demand  for  butter. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  demand  is  not  all  the  time?  The  demand  is 
much  less  than  it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  You  mean  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  soldiers  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  have  been  fed  on  something  other  than 
butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  soldiers,  I  understand,  have  received  oleomargarine 
and  butter.    I  don't  know  the  proportions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  know  any  soldiers  who  have  been  fed  wholly 
on  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  But  we  are  told  that  a  certain  amount  of  butter  is 
used.    It  may  be  very  litle  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  in  a  mixture? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  make  oleomargarine  without  mixing  cream 
or  butter  ?    That  is  what  gives  it  the  flavor,  isn]t  it  ?. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  but  much  of  the  oleomargarine  has  no  butter  in  iti 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  falling  off  in  the  creameries  is  due  to  the  low 
price  paid  for  butter  and  the  demand  for  butter  is  less,  isn't  it  ? 
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Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  The  price  of  butter  has  not  been 
low,  but  the  price  of  other  things  has  been  higher.  We  never  can 
have  butter  produced  in  competition  with  whole  milk.  The  cities 
must  have  whole  milk,  and  it-  is  logical  to  draw  that  milk  from  the 
adjacent  territory;  therefore  the  milk  that  comes  to  New  York  City 
must  come  not  from  the  Middle  West  or  other  distant  sections,  but 
from  the  territory  around  New  York  City.  The  condenseries,  because 
of  the  very  great  demand  for  condensed  milk,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  cheese  and  butter,  have  been  able  to  go  right  into 
the  cities'  milk  territory  and  buy  milk,  which  is  economically  wrong 
in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  That  is  due  to  the  abnormal  demand  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes.  The  kind  of  competition  which  can  succeed  in 
the  market-milk  territory,  of  course,  is  even  more  successful  in  the 
butter  territory. 

Mr.  Haxjgen.  I  come  from  a  section  of  the  country  where  practi- 
cally all  the  milk  is  consumed  by  the  creameries  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter  of  the  highest  character,  and  we  find  now  that  because 
of  the  condenseries  the  creameries  in  a  number  of  cases  have  fallen 
off;  and  there  has  been  a  good  reason  why,  because  the  price  of 
butter  was  low  as  compared  with  the  price  of  feed  and  labor. 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  h-as  not  been  a  very  wide  margin  in  butter  pro 
duction;  the  price  of  feed  and  labor  are  high.  I  think  those  con- 
ditions will  gradually  adjust  themselves.  And  speaking  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  condensery,  the  condensery  must  be  able  to  shift  its 
business  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  or  it  may  have  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  condensery  is  on  a  par  with  the  munition  manu- 
factuers  of  this  country;  it  was  created  to  supply  a  demand  for  ex- 
port, due  to  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Rawl.  To  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Of  course,  when  the  war  is  over  .and  that  foreign 
demand  is  over,  that  is  the  end  of  the  condensery  just  the  same 
as  it  is  the  end  of  the  munitions  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Some  of  the  old  creameries  adopted  the  condensing 
business,  and  a  good  many  of  them  can  shift  back  and  will  shift 
back  to  butter  production. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  condenseries  had 
put  many  creameries  out  of  business.  I  presume  it  follows  there 
has  been  a  lessened  production  bv  reason  of  those  creameries  going 
out  of  existence  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  cases  there  has  been  reduced  production. 

Mr.  Wason.  Hasn't  there  been  a  reduced  consumption  of  butter 
and  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  butter  substitutes  in  the  last 
few  years  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  substitutes,  part  of  which  has  been  consumed  at  home. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  increase  in  substi- 
tutes for  butter  there  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir :  I  can  not.     . 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  keep  the  reports  of  the  monthly  or  quarterly 
production? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  keeps  all  that. 
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Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  keep  track  of  it? 
Mr.  Rawl.  We  do  not  keep  track  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  anybody  in  your  bureau  ascertained  whether  the 
mixture  of  oleo  and  butter  finds  its  way  on  the  market,  country  wide, 
practically,  at  substantially  the  same  price  pure  butter  is?  Right 
here  in  Washington  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  there  are  a  couple  of  so-called  butter 
factories  in  New  York  that  paid,  last  year,  their  ordinary  13  per 
cent  dividend  and  declared  a  33  per  cent  increase,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  is  due  to  substitutes  mixed  in  with  butter  flooded 
on  the  market  ?    That  does  not  come  under  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  oleomargarine  made  from  animal  fats  must  be 
inspected  by  our  bureau  where  the  plants  are  inspected  under  the 
meat-inspection  act. 

Mr;  Wason.  Supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  prevention  of  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter 
is  a  matter  for  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  straight  creamery  butter  factories,  supposed  to  be 
.  manufacturing  straight  butter,  do  any  of  your  men  inspect  those  at 
any  intervals? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  in  a  regulatory  capacity. 

Mr.  Wason.  For  instance,  I  have  known  of  this  case  that  happened 
some  years  ago,  that  a  respectable  creamery  factory  with  a  good  rep- 
utation in  the  community  manufactured  quite  a  product  yearly  and 
sold  it  to  New  England.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  a  con- 
sumer, who  happened  to  be  a  hotel  man,  for  using  something  other 
than  pure  butter  on  his  table.  The  attorneys  who  defended  him 
traced  it  to  this  creamery  and  found  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  oil 
of  oleo  was  mixed  right  in  with  the  cream  and  made  into  butter.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fellow  had  to  suffer,  although  he  paid  for 
straight  butter.  And  we  traced  it  from  my  city  to  Boston  and  from 
fioston  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Our  bureau  ha^  nothing  to  do  with  those  cases. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  bureau  does? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  Internal-Revenue  Bureau.  Of  course,  under  the 
law  that  product  would  be  oleomargarine  and  subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  was  some  20  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing.  You  are  interested  in  dairying,  and  let  me  ask 
you  this  question,  whether  you  know  where  a  man  can  buy  straight 
butter  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ra-ho,.  Yes.  The  Washington  markets  are  not  the  very  best 
for  finest  butter,  not  equal  of  course  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or 
Boston.  There  are  several  brands  of  butter  here  in  Washington 
that  while  not  the  very  best  in  quality  are  a  good  quality. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Aren't  they  selling  creamery  butter  here? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  do  they  get  their  butter  from? 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  sell  quite  a  lot  of  creamery  butter  here;  but  the 
Washington  market  for  butter  is  not  comparable  with  Philadelphia, 
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New  York,  or  BostO|n  markets.     We  do  not  have  the  great  volume^ 
of  choice  creamery  butter  here. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Is  not  all  creamery  butter  straight  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes ;  if  it  is  creamery  butter  it  is,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  case  he  speaks  of 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  is  speaking  of  oleomargarine ;  they  changed  the 
label.     They  were  selling  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter  and  selling . 
it  under  a  false  label. 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  were.  As  to  what  per  cent  of  factories  do  that 
I  can  not  say.    I  do  not  think  it  is  great. 

Mr.  HAtTGEN,  There  are  dishonest  men  in  every  line  of  work,  and 
you  can  not  get  away  from  it ;  but  is  creamery  butter  straight  butter, 
or  is  it  a  substitute  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  could  not  be  a  substitute  if  it  is  creamery  butter. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  We  are  speaking  of  butter  now.  Is  there  a  substi- 
tute for  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Well,  that  is  getting  off  into  a  technical  question.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  substitute  for  butter ;  if  a  man  has  been  using  a 
pound  of  butter  a  day  and  buys  something  else  in  place  of  it  he  re- 
gards that  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  dishonorable  practice ;  we  do  not  have  to 
deal  with  them.  We  hope  there  are  many  honest  people  in  this  coun- 
try engaged  in  a  legitimate  and  honorable  business. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  think  the  butter  people  are  as  honest  as  any  other 
class. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Only  some  of  them  are  dishonest? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  do  not  think  any  more  of  them  are  practicing  dis- 
honest methods  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  butter,  anyway?  If  creamery  butter  isn't, 
what  is? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  think  I  do  not  understand  you. 

The  Chaikman.  The  straight  answer  to  it  is  that  butter  is  butter, 
and  it  can  not  be  anything  else. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  consider  creamery  butter  straight  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl.  If  it  is  creamery  butter  it  is  straight  butter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  that.    Now,  then,  what  are  they  selling  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Rawl.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  selling  quite  a  considerable 
volume  of  creamery  butter.  But,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  choicest  creamery  butter  in  Washington  is  not  very  great. 

Mr.  Haugen^.  The  volume  of  creamery  butter  sold  in  Washington 
is  not  great  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No.  They  are  selling  a  large  volume  of  creamery  but- 
ter in  the  city,  but  the  volume  of  the  choicest  creamery  butter  in  the 
city  of  Washington  is  not  very  great. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  might  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  matter  that  is  not  quite 
relevant.  We  have  no  money  for  the  cpttage-cheese  work  in  the  esti- 
mates and  do  not  ask  for  any,  bu,t  would  you  like  to  have  a  word  or 
two  about  what  was  accomplished  last  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it 
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Mr.  Rawl.  That  work,  I  think,  has  been  badly  misunderstood.  I 
believe  if  you  will  confer  with  your  own  people,  your  own  State- 
extension  people  and  food-administration  workers,  that  you  will 
find  that  the  work  done  to  stimulate  the  use  of  cottage  cheese  last 
year  was  very  successful.  A  gentleman  from  a  western  State  told  me 
this  morning  that  the  efforts  made  in  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  cottage  cheese  had  brought  in  more  food  than  a  similar  amount 
of  money  spent  on  anything  else  during  the  time  the  work  was  in 
progress.  That  work  has  been  subject  to  a  lot  of  criticism,  jDecause 
cottage  cheese  is  an  old  product,  not  very  much  used  generally. 
Never  before  has  this  product  constituted  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  food  supply  of  any  community. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  never  did  and  never  will,  will  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  just  a  question  of  labor,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  question  of  knowledge  and  taste. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  always  tasted  good  to  me,  but  I  could  not  get 
anybody  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Why  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Because  they  did  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  it. 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  very  easy  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  take  an  old  cheesecloth  and  make  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  But  you  will  find  the  situation  Mr.  Haugen 
speaks  of.  In  your  city  of  Des  Moines,  for  instance,  where  prior  to 
a  week's  work  there  was  used  only  about  100  pounds.  And  this 
is  not  our  own  work,  it  is  work  done  with  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  extension  people  of  Iowa,  the  county  agent,  and 
one  person  from  our  office.  We  had  a  woman  who  worked  in  that 
region  to  help  stimulate  this,  and  in  one  week's  time  the  amount  of 
cottage  cheese  increased  from  100  to  700  pounds  a  day  in  the  city  of 
Des  Moines.  And  there  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  similar  to  that. 
For  instance,  eight  factories  in  New  York  that  had  made  none,  with 
a  little  help  (I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  possibly  two  or  three 
days  or  a  week) ,  made  an  average  of  1,000  pounds  a  day  during  last 
summer. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  hardly  ever  sold  under  its 
right  name,  but  is  labeled  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  For  instance,  at  the  hotel  it  is  a  Philadelphia  cheese, 
and  in  some  of  the  stores  it  goes  under  some  other  name. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Philadelphia  cream  cheese  is  very  similar  to  cottage 
cheese,  except  it  has  more  fat  in  it. 

.  Mr.  HAiuGEN-i  What  they  serve  here  as  Philadelphia  cream  cheese 
is  not  a  very  excellent  cottage  cheese,  at  that. 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  not  a  very  excellent  cottage  cheese? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No  ;  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  cream  in  that. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  may  be  the  case.  But  generally  speaking,  the 
food  law  will  catfch  them  if  it  is  misbranded; 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  misbranded,  but  it  goes 
under  some  other  name — Philadelphia  cheese,  although  it  is  really 
cottage  cheese.. 
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Mr.  Eawl.  Cottage  cheese  is  becoming  very  popular  in  many  places 
and  will  often  be  found  now  in  public  eating  places. 

I  want  to  cite  a  few  more  cases.  We  had  a  small  group  of  men  who. 
worked  with  the  factories  last  year  and  cost  about  $28,000.  The  fac- 
tories they  worked  with  utilized  in  making  this  product  last  summer 
approximately  26,000,000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk,  for.  which  they 
had  no  other  use.  The  city  of  Detroit  became  overstocked  with  cot- 
tage cheese  and  in  a  little  while  accumulated  60,000  or  70,000  pounds. 
Two  or  three  women  Avith  the  home  demonstration  work  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  went  to  Detroit  and  in  a  very  short  period,  10 
days  or  2  weeks,  they  had  entirely  opened  the  market  for  the  product, 
because  they  had  shown  the  consumers  the  various  ways  of  using  it 
and  making  it  palatable.  The  factories  we  got  reports  from  last 
Slimmer  used  on  the  average  384,000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  a  day 
in  making  this  jiroduct.  Many  we  have  not  heard  from.  The  results 
of  all  such  work  radiates  out  so  that  you  can  not  accurattely  meas- 
ure it. 

A  number  of  similar  cases  could  be  cited.  One  dealer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  never  handled  a  pound  of  it,  was  handling  800  pounds 
a  day  and  said  he  could  have  handled  a  thousand  pounds  more  if 
he  could  have  gotten  the  product  of  the  highest  grade.  One  com- 
pany in  Wilmington,  Del.,  made  a  large  quantity  of  it.  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  one  firm  manufactured  during  the  flush  season  last  year  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  found  ready  sale  for  it ;  but  not  until  our 
people  had  gone  there  and  put  on  a  little  campaign  of  four  or  five 
days  or  a  week  making  demonstrations  and  getting  the  people  in- 
terested. 

So  that  taking  the  whole  thing  through,  the  general  comments 
from  the  country  over  have  been  very  favorable.  The  question  of 
using  it  as  a  food  is  the  question  of  getting  people  to  appreciate  and 
know  how  to  prepare  it,  to  make  it  into  desserts,  various  salads,  and 
the  like,  in  ways  that  the  older  people  never  used  it,  and  making  it 
by  improved  methods.  This  is  a  line  of  work  that  in  many  States 
will  go  forward,  whether  they  are  given  any  help  or  not.  And  I  feel, 
on  the  whole,  you  would  regard  the  money  as  well  spent,  not  only  as 
a  war  measure,  but  a  measure  of  much  economic  value  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  allotment  for  cottage-cheese 
work  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  This  work  was  done  as  an  emergency  act  which  is  not 
involved  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  work  ought  to  continue  as  a 
peace  proposition? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  think  it  ought  to  continue  as  a  peace  proposition  on 
an  enlarged  scale.  I  forgot  nere  in  this  connection  our  work  with  the 
farmers.  We  got  cards  from  38,000  farmers  saying  they  were  making 
cottage  cheese  because  of  the  demonstrations  and  are  making  it  a 
part  of  their  regular  diet.  I  believe  if  there  are  38,000  fanners 
who  would  go  to  the  trouble  to  write  that,  there  are  many  more  who 
have  not  said  anything.    I  believe  this  work  should  be  enlarged. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  spent  on  it  last  year — 1918 — out  of  the  emergency 
fund,  $23,066  on  the  factory  work,  $38,167  on  the  farm  work,  and 
$3,907  on  the  city  work,  making  all-told  $65,141.     What  I  think 
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should  be  done,  since  you  have  asked  the  question,  is  that  we  should 
enlarge  this  work  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  utilization  of  milk 
and  milk  products  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cities.  There  is  no  question 
about  it;  the  utilization  of  the  milk  on  the  farms  the  country  over, 
and  in  the  cities  as  well,  is  badly  misunderstood.  On  the  farms  we 
do  not  produce  anything  like  the  milk  we  should  for  home  use,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  ftom  the  standpoint  of  proper 
nutrition.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  we  could  broaden 
pur  work  to  cover  the  Vhole  field  or  the  utilization  of  milk  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  farm  table,  and  the  city  table  as  well. 
It  is  well  established  that  the  lack  of  milk  in  some  places  is  causing 
serious  trouble.  Pellagra  is  atributable  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  insufficient  quantities  of  milk  and  meats 
combined.  What  I  should  like  to  see  done  is  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  be  made  available,  so  that  we  could  start  this  work  in  a 
comprehensive  way. 

'■  Mr.  Hatjgen.  Isn't  it  safe  to  leave  that  to  the  several  county 
agents  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  The  county  agent  can  not  start  these  new  specialized 
things.  The  county  agent  has  such  a  great  multitude  of  things  to  do 
you  can  not  expect  him  to  initiate  these  new  undertakings.  And  I 
feel  the  great  field  of  the  dairy  division  is  to  initiate  things  which  are 
desirable  and  useful  and  to  inaugurate  them  and  then  gradually 
work  them  into  the  e'xtension  system.  And  that  is  the  function  I  am 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  Lesher.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  Philadelphia 
-cheese  and  cottage  cheese? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Philadelphia  cream  cheese  is  made  of  whole  milk  with 
a  little  cream  added:  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  milk  with  about 
6  per  cent  of  fat.  I  believe.  Cottage  cheese  may  have  no  fat  or  it  may 
have  a  little  added  to  make  it  more  palatable.  Essentially,  the 
processes  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Leshee.  What  I  thought  was,  they  can  store  that  Philadelphia 
cheese  and  probably  it  would' be  better  for  the  farmers  to  make  that 
instead  of  cottage  cheese. 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  are  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  storing  cot- 
tage cheese,  too,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  we  can  store  it ;  but  the 
question  never  came  up  until  this  summer  and  we  are  working  on  the 
temperatures  required  and  the  length  of  time,  etc. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  vou  began  to  speak  about  this,  you  spoke  about 
the  extension  workers,' the  war  workers  of  the  State.  Have  you  heard 
except  from  this  ,38.000  population? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  we  have  had  an  occasional  letter 
from  a  private  individual. 

Mr.  Wason.  From  what  part  of  the  country  did  these  38,000  letters 
to  the  department  come,  generally  speaking?  I  do  not  mean  in 
•detail.    A  good  many  from  New  England  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Raavl.  I  have  them  right  here.  We  got  3.900  from  Mame, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  got  438. 

Mr.  Wason.  From  New  Hampshire  farmers? 
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Mr.  Eawl.  I  would  not  say  they  are  all  farmers,  but  from  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  produce  their  own  milk  or  to  get  milk  from 
which  to  make  cottage  cheese.  Of  course,  we  did  not  distinguish 
between  farmers  and  others  who  could  get  milk.  From  the  Middle 
West,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  we  got  5,217. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  guess  if  you  will  investigate  those  inquiries  from 
New  Hampshire  you  will  find  they  came  from  the  cities;  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  State,  unless  it  is  somebody 
that  has  gone  out  from  the  city,  made  their  money  in  some  way  and 
bought  a  place  in  the  country,  but  what  knows  how  to  make  cottage 
cheese. 

Mr.  Raavl.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  they  do  not  do  it;  they  do  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  make  it  for  home  use,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Rawl.  But  they  do  not  use  it  to  any  extent, 

Mr.  Wason.  Oh,  there  is  lots  of  it  used  there.  I  have  made  cottage 
cheese  for  40  years  and  never  bought  any  of  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Have  you  ever  seen  cottage-cheese  pie  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  No. 

Mr.  Eawl.  It  is  fine.    Did  you  ever  eat  cottage-cheese  pudding? 

Mr.  Wason.  No,  I  never  ate  cottage  cheese  pudding,  and  I  never 
ate  pumpkin  pie,  for  a  great  many  years  made  out  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spoke  about  the  little  cards  and  letters  you 
received. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Little  cards,  asking  them  to  report. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  said  voluntarily.  Thev  were  solicited,  weren't 
they? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Of  course,  if  you  have  people  aroimd  the  country 
peddling  cards  and  asking  people  to  send  them  in,  you  ought  to  get 
38,000  out  of  a  hundred  million. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  there  is  not  a  dol- 
lar in  here  for  cottage-cheese  work,  arid  it  is  taking  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
about  that  part  of  it.  My  questions  were  directed  particularly  to  Mr. 
Eawl  on  the  cards  to  the  fact  that  all  his  news  that  came  from  the 
extension  agents  in  the  field  is  not  exactly  from  the  country  people*. 
Now,  I  favor  advocating  and  encouraging  the  cottage  cheese;  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  population,  and  I  think  a  limited  sum  spent 
on  that  propaganda  in  a  judicious  way  is  wise. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Let  me  add  one  word  more.  The  Woman's  Club  of  one 
State  wrote  in  protesting  against  this  cottage-cheese  work,  and  one 
of  our  workers  went  to  see  this  club  and  made  a  demonstration  of 
making  it  and  using  it  in  the  various  ways  and  the  economic  side  of 
it,  and  those  women  immediately  withdrew  their  protest  and  said, 
"  We  want  to  change  our  record  on  this  matter."  And  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  individual  letters  like  that.  I  wanted  to  mention  that,  be- 
cause that  does  come  from  a  representative  organization,  and  was,  of 
course,  unsolicited. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  merely  another  proof  of  the  value  of  good 
advertising. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  much  would  you  suggest  could  be  used  on 
this  cottage-cheese  work? 
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Mr.  Eawl.  We  could  use  to  great  advantage  $75,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  could  you  do  with,  say,  $25,000? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  could  do  quite  a  bit  with  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  Couldn't  you  get  in  touch  with  the  different  State 
organizations? 

Mr.  Eawu  Not  with  all  of  them  with  that  amount;  I  think  we 
could  use  more  than  $75,000  to  advantage — we  could  do  quite  a  bit 
of  work  with  $25,000  and  could  deal  with  the  matter  fairly  well 
with  $75,000.    ' 

I  think  also  that  the  bull  club  can  earn  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
dairymen  if  the  circumstances  warrant  our  pushing  it.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing funds  for  that,  but  mention  it  because  of  its  very  vital  impor- 
tance to  a  big  fundamental  industry.  The  spending  of  $100,000,  or 
even  much  more,  on  bull  club  work  for  the  improvement  of  dairy 
cattle  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do  and  very  profitable.  And 
I  simply  mention  these  things  for  your  information;  we  have 
nothing  new  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughijn.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  as  to  both  these  lines 
of  work  as  to  the  importance  of  them;  but  after  all,  as  to  this  bull 
club  work,  it  will  largely  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  extension 
service. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLatjghun.  And  any  money  you  would  use  sending  men 
into  the  field  seems  to  me  would  be  a  duplication  of  work,  and  we 
have  to  be  careful  about  that. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Nq,  sir;  our  effort  is  directed  at  assisting  the  county 
agent  and  the  extension  departments  in  taking  up  that  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  county  agent  is  connected  with  the  exten- 
sion work,  and  if  you  connect  yourself  with  him,  you  will  likely 
duplicate  the  work  the  extension  department  is  doing. 

Mr.  Rawl.  No;  our  relation  with  the  county  agent  comes  only 
through  the  State  extension  department.  We  would  not  go  to  the 
county  agent  direct ;  we  would  only  go  to  the  county  agent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  or  request  from  the  State  extension  director. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  have  you  advertised  certain  herds? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Certain  breeds? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Well,  herds.  For  instance,  your  men  go  out  and 
advocate  the  purchase  of  a  pure-bred  bull,  and  naturally  the  question 
is  asked.  Where  can  one  be  bought? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  to  deal  with  that  with  a  good  deal  of  caution. 
Our  answer  to  that  question  will  always  be  frank  and  based  on  this 
plan:  Get  the  bull  whose  ancestors  have  produced  the  most  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  and  who  is  the  best  individual. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Oh,  yes ;  but  you  are  up  in  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  South  Carolina  farmer  will  not  pay  $106,000  for 
a  bull,  will  he? 

Mr.  Rawl.  A  South  Carolina  farmer  got  a  bull  for  $1,000  a  few 


Mr.  Hatjgen.  But  a  South  Carolina  farmer  did  not  get  a  $106,000 
bull,  did  he? 
Mr.  Rawl.  That  is  something  of  an  advertisement,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  But  how  can  you  answer  the  question?  It  would 
lake  you  from  now  until  next  New  Years  to  get  a  pedigree  such  as 
you  suggest. 

Mr.  Kawl.  No,  sir ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  up  the  records. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  appreciate  it  is  a  diflBicult  proposition,  and  how  do 
you  handle  it  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Well,  say  you  are  offered  five  bulls;  I  would  take  the 
bull  whose  ancestors  have  produced  the  most,  according  to  official 
records,  provided  he  is  a  good  individual.  That  is  just  what  I  would 
say  to  anybody  regarding  any  breed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  cuts  you  down ;  you  see,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  of  them.  That  narrows  the  whole  proposition  down  to  one  or 
two  breeders,  or  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Oh,  no,  sir.  There  are  hundreds  of  herds  making 
records. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  yes;  but,  then,  as  I  told  you,  there  are  several 
volumes,  and  you  can  not  go  through  all  these  volumes  every  time 
the  question  is  asked. 

Mr.  Eawl.  If  you  were  considering  the  purchase  of  a  bull  and 
wanted  information,  we  could  go  to  the  records  and  tell  you  what  the 
record  is. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  they  i^anted  to  buy  such  and  such  a  bull.  But. 
those  people  do  not  know  any  bull  by  name  or  by  number. 

Mr.  Eawl.  They  would  have  offers,  and  any  man  could  tell  if  he 
had  an  offer. 

Mr.  Haugen.  After  they  had  the  offer,  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to 
go  down  and  tell  them  or  ask  them  ? 

Mr.  Eawl.  No;  but  it  \vould  be  necessary  to  determine  which  of 
those  offers  was  best.  And  what  we  do  is  to  tell  them  just  how  to 
select  the  one  that  is  best. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  a  farmer  wants  a  bull  he  sends  out  and  gets  offers 
and  comes  down  here  and  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Eaavl.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How" is  it  done? 

Mr.  Eawl.  If  he  is  a  beginner  and  needs  help,  the  extension  people 
in  charge  of  the  dairy  work  in  any  community  will  help  him.  or  he 
-i^an  send  to  us  for  information  and  we  will  tell  him  how  to  proceed 
t<o  buy  a  bull.  Or  if  he  has  certain  ones  in  mind,  we  will  give  him  in- 
formation regarding  those.  No  matter  what  breed  it  is,  if  he  gets  an 
offer  we  can  tell  him  of  some  one  who  can  help  him  personally. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  go  with  the  farmer  or  purchaser  and  help 
him  to  make  the  selection? 

Mr.  Eawl.  In  rare  cases  we'do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  rare  cases?    How  many  cases? 

Mr.  Eawl.  That  depends  on  circumstances;  for  instance,  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  at  times  they  have  asked  for  our  men  to  come 
back  into  a  dairy  State  to  help  pick  out  a  whole  trainload  of  cattle. 
That  is  preliminary  work,  and  in  the  beginning  we  allowed  our  men 
to  go  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  and  assist  m  selecting  the  cattle; 
but  he  is  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business  transaction. 
In  other  words,  he  helps  to  get  the  right  sort  of  animals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  talk  of  a  trainload  of  cattle;  but  there  is  nobody 
who  ever  buys  a  trainload  of  cattle,  is  there  ? 
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Mr.  Eawl.  They  do  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Haugekt.  You  mean  one  purchaser? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No  ;  the  whole  communi'ty  gets  together ;  this  man  wants 
one,  that  m^in  wants  three  or  four,  arid  another  half  a  dozen.  I  say 
a  trainload.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  but  often  several 
carloads  are  bought  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  always  a  charge  of  partiality? 

Mr.  Eawl.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  not  had  any ;  we  have  been  doing  work  along 
that  line  occasionally  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  have  not  had  any 
trouble  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know,  but  I  thiiik  you  would  have  difficulty  and 
pro&^bly  a  great  deal. 

Mr!' Rawl.  The  community  knows  what  it  wants  to  do  and  what 
it  wants  to  breed. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Do  you  keep  a  list  of  the  individual  names  of 
breeders? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  the  published  lists. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  published  them  in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No  ;  we  do  not  publish  them ;  the  breed  associations  pub- 
lish them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  two  pure-bred  Holstein  bulls  on  my  farm 
and  really  am  in  doubt  about  which  one  to  keep.  If  I  could  send  you 
the  names  and  numbers,  can  you  advise  me  which  would  be  the  best 
for  my  herd  ? 

Mr.  Raavl.  Yovi  have  doubtless  all  the  information  we  could  give 
you.  What  we  would  do  would  be  to  compare  the  production  records 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  two,  and  the  individual  type  of  the  two  and 
take  the  one  that  was  best  in  both  respects. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  GEORGE  M.  ROMMEL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION 
OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Rommel,  I  notice  in  item  91,  page  53,  you 
have.  a. slight  increase  there  of  $17,480.  Could  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee briefly  just  Avhat  you  propose  to  do  with  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  covered  by  two  of 
the  projects  in  our  work  in  sheep  investigations,  the  increase  of  $8,200 
for  farm  sheep  investigations  and  the  increase  of  $9,280  for  our 
range  sheep  investigations.  The  experimental  work  in  farm  sheep 
investigations  is  carried  on  at  the  experimental  farm  in  Addison 
County,  Vt.,  and  at  the  experimental  farm  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md. 

The  problems  we  are  studying  are  those  pertaining  to  the  farm 
sheep  industry,  studies  of  methods  of  management,  production,  feed- 
ing, breeding,  the  economic  phases  of  the  situation,  and  so  forth. 
Among  the  principal  features  that  we  have  been  attending  to  in 
these  farm  sheep  investigations  is  the  study  of  the  reduction  of  the 
gfain  requirement  for  the  farm  flock  of  sheep  and  a  study  of  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  fiber  with,  at  the  same 
tiine,  a  retention  of  the  mutton  carcass.  That  work  has  been  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily  and  the  data  obtained  is  made  available 
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through  the  extension  forces.  One  project  which  we  have  under 
way  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Beltsville  is  a  study  of  the  wool 
from  the  various  flocks  that  we  have,  based  on  actual  net  yield  of 
wool. 

Unfortunately  that  work  had  to  be  suspended  during  the  war 
because  the  man  who  had  laid  out  the  equipment  went  into  the 
Army,  but  he  is  back  now  and  we  hope  to  resume  it.  We  have  the 
apparatus  there  which  he  originated,  by  which  all  the  extraneous 
matter,  the  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  is  extracted  by  the  usual  processes, 
but  the  apparatus  itself  uses  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  wool 
and  makes  possible  individual  tests.  We  hope  to  have  in  time  a 
mass  of  material  pertaining  to  the  inheritance  of  wool  production 
and  the  correlation  between  wool  production  and  mutton  prod/"ic- 
tion  which  will  be  the  best  inforrnation  of  its  kind  available  in^-the 
world.  There  is  very  little  such  information  now  available,  if  any. 
We  are  starting  into  a  new  field.  The  principle,  however,  which 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  in  our  farm  sheep  demonstrations  is  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  farm  sheep  production  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  they  have  about  as  many  sheep  per  population 
as  we  have  hogs  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  about  1 
sheep  to  every  2  people  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  country  we  have 
about  1  pig  to  every  2  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  sheep  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  About  1  to  2.  The  number  of  pigs  is  more  than 
1  to  2;  the  number  of  sheep  is  just  about  an  even  1  to  2.  There 
are  about  70,000,000  hogs  and  50,000,000  sheep,  roughly.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  one  condition  here  which  is  important  in  this  con- 
nection and  that  is  that  the  great  majority  of  our  sheep  are  in  the 
range  States ;  they  are  not  farm  sheep.  If  we  take  strictly  the  farm 
sheep  we  would  have  a  much  smaller  ratio.  The  sheep  of  Great 
Britain  are  principally  farm  sheep ;  you  do  not  find  many  there  that 
run  under  range  conditions,  except  in  the  highlands  and  in  the 
border  counties. 

That  in  a  general  way  gives  the  work  of  the  farm  sheep  project. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  that  only  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  While  that  was  started  a  year  ago,  we  have  been 
doing  farm-sheep  work  for  nearly  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  been  doing  farm-demonstration 
work  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  am  not  speaking  of  farm-sheep  demonstration 
work ;  that  was  started  only  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  are  you  making  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Excellent  as  far  as  we  find  it  possible  to  get  men 
competent  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  We  have  men  in  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  West  Virgina. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  in  my  mind  as  it  has  always  been  is 
whether  the  South  was  not  possibly  a  sheep  country  on  account  of 
its  climate  and  mountain  States,  What  do  you  say  as  to  that  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  is  an  open  question  and  one  for  study.  One  of 
the  points  we  had  in  mind  in  asking  for  this  increase  for  farm-sheep 
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investigations  was  to  begin  experimental  work  at  some  point  in  the 
South  and  to  go  right  into  that  point  you  mention.  Sheep  prevail 
to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  South  and  you  will  find  them 
clear  down  into  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  considerable  flocks.  It 
is  also  a  fact .  that  apparently  these  sheep  in  the  far  South  are 
seriously  infested  with  parasitic  diseases  of  various  kinds.  At  any 
rate,  we  know  that  northern  sheep  coming  in  contact  with  them 
suffer  badly  from  stomach  worm  and  similar  troubles.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject.  We  have  a  good  man  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Louisiana,  and  we  are  just  putting  a  man  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  do  you  expect  to  make  sheep  production  or  to 
stimulate  sheep  production  outside  of  making  it  attractive  or  a  pay- 
iixg  proposition? 

.'Mx.  EoMMEL.  I  do  not  know  that  I  just  get  your  question.    This 
item  is  not  a  question  of  stimulating  sheep  production. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Sheep  has  not  been  paying  very  well,  except  up  tc 
right  now,  when  wool  is  high  and  mutton  is  high. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes;  avooI  and  muttdn  are  high  right  now.  One  of 
the  reasons  in  our  opinion  for  the  fact  the  number  of  sheep  iii  the 
United  States  has  been  showing  a  tendency  to  decline  is  that  they 
have  been  handled  from  a  false  viewpoint.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  sheep  for  wool  alone  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  has  been  a  losing  proposition  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Exactly.  In  the  second  place,  you  can  not  feed  a 
sheep  for  the  meat  he  produces  and  expect  him  to  compete  with  the 
dairy  cow  or  the  pig.  Therefore,  the  place  of  the  sheep  on  farms 
is  as  a  dual-purpose  animal,  for  the  production  both  of  wool  and 
meat  and,  consequently,  he  must  consume  products  which  can  not 
be  marketed  to  better  advantage  by  using  some  other  animals.  In 
other  words,  you  have  to  keep  the  amount  of  grain  you  feed  sheep 
to  the  minimum.  Now,  while  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  committee 
the  impression  farmers  should  keep  sheep  as  scavengers — that  is  a 
mistake,  because  any  scavenger  is  an  outcast  and  is  going  to  be 
neglected.  You  can  not  neglect  sheep;  sheep  need  to  be  carefully 
handled,  and  the  man  who  handles  them  must  know  them.  However, 
if  you  will  travel  around  the  country  you  will  find  that  ordinarily 
the  fields  that  have  sheep  on  them  are  clean  fields,  and  the  farm  that 
has  sheep  on  it  is  a  clean  farm.  Sheep  eat  more  weeds  than  any 
other  animal,  and  not  only  that  but  a  smaller  percentage  of  seed 
goes  through  the  sheep  without  losing  the  germinating  power  than 
with  any  other  animal.  So,  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  weedy  farm, 
such  for  instance  as  the  rocky  pastures  of 'the  North  Atlantic  States 
and  New  England,  there  is  no  better  way  to  clean  that  farm  than 
by  using  sheep.  This  is  being  demonstrated  at  the  Morgan  horse 
farm  in  Vermont.  The  weed  known  as  paintbrush  is  one  of  the 
n^ost  noxious  weeds  of  the  north,  but  sheep  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
appetite  for  paintbrush  and  dandelion.  At  the  Morgan  horse  farm 
the  only  field  free  from  dandelions  is  the  permanent  sheep  pasture. 
In  another  field  we  had  a  little  patch  of  paintbrush;  we  turned  the 
sheep  out  on  it,  and  in  three  weeks  time  there  was  no  paintbrush 
left.  That  is  just  one  factor.  If  you  combine  with  that  peculiar 
habit  of  the  sheep  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  he  is  going  to  find  sheep  raising  a  profitable  venture. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  present ;  but  it  wasn't  before  the  war. 
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Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  before  the  war,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  contend  a  farmer,  with  a  farm  valued  at 
$125  or  $150  an  acre,  can  compete  with  the  range?  I  mean  at  the 
prices  we  had  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  depends  on  what  you  are  doing,  entirely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spoke  about  the  weeds;  you  find  the  farm  clean 
from  weeds,  but  you  found. lean  hogs  and  fat  sheep,  because  the  sheep 
get  the  grain? 

Mr.  Rommel.  If  you  let  the  sheep  into  the  cornfield  and  keep  the 
hogs  out,  I  expect  it  would  work  that  way. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  And  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred — of  course  a  lot 
depends  on  the  question  of  open  fences,  but  as  a  general  thing  you 
will  find  the  sheep  getting  the  corn,  and  he  is  the  first  one  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Let  me  make  this  very  clear,  that  I  do  not  claim  as 
a  meat  producer  the  sheep  can  compete  with  the  hog.  He  can  not. 
It  is  impossible.    Neither  can  he  compete  with  the  dairy  cow. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  all  depends  on  the  price  you  get. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  dairy  cow  will  return  in  milk  about  18  pounds 
of  milk,  of  human  food,  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  feed.  Tlie  hog 
returns  about  15  pounds,  and  the  sheep  will  return  2.8  pounds.  There- 
fore, the  hog  is  about  five  times  as  profitable,  as  a  human  food  pro- 
ducer, as  the  sheep,  and  the  dairy  cow  about  six.  So  if  you  are 
going  to  raise  sheep  on  the  farm,  the  sheep  has  to  eat  something  the 
hog  can  not  eat  or  the  dairy  cow  can  not  eat,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
stuff  all  over  these  United  States  that  the  sheep  can  use  which  no 
other  animal  will  turn  into  a  profit. 

Mr.  Lesher.  Just  about  the  same  thing  as  keeping  200  chickens 
on  a  farm  to  pick  up  things  that  will  go  to  waste. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Very  much  the  same  way ;  and  if  you  take  those  200 
chickens  and  handle  them  with  skill  and  intelligence,  you  are  going 
to  find  an  additional  source  of  income  from  the  farm ;  and  ii  you 
are  inclined  to  let  them  get  lousy  and  get  wet  and  so  on,  you  are 
going  to  find  it  a  losing  proposition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  stimulating;  that  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  facts  that  can 
be  depended  upon  as  giving  the  proper  role  of  the  sheep  on  the 
farms.  That  is  the  first  thing,  and  we  are  going  to  get  information 
on  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  reached  no  conclusion  as  yet? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  yes ;  indeed.  I  have  been  giving  you  conclusions. 
My  discussion  has  been  based  on  what  we  have  already  worked  out. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  returns;  you  have  reached  conclusions  as  to  the 
returns  as  proof  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  did  not  work  that  out.  That  was  worked  out 
long  years  ago.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  agriculture; 
worked  out  50  years  ago.  The  conclusions  we  have  reached  are  these 
I  have  just  mentioned,  that  the  sheep  has  this  role  of  utilizing  feed 
that  other  animals  on  the  farm  do  not  utilize  and  we  find  where  the 
lambs  are  raised  as  largely  as  possible  on  temporary  pasture  crops 
and  mother's  milk,  thai  it  is  possible  to  fatten  those  lambs  with  very 
little  gram. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  nothing  new  about  that;  we  all  know  that 
and  have  known  that  for  a  long  time.    How  are  you  going  to  stimu- 
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late  production  except  you  increase  the  price  and  make  it  a  paying 
proposition  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  KoMJiiL.  Increased  pri;e  is  the  \'ery  best  stimulator  there  is. 

]\Ir.  Haugen.  But  when  you  stimulate  production,  the  market 
goes  down ;  that  has  been  our  trouble.  We  have  tried  to  raise  sheep 
up  in  our  country  and  we  could  not  make  it  pay.  Of  course,  it  is 
pi'.A  ing  now,  the  same  as  everything  else. 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  a  i-eason'  for  that.  The  most  profitable 
ari'pial  in  Iowa  is  the  pig. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  we  are  not  all  confined  to  hog  raising. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  There  are  more  pigs  in  Iowa  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  particular  pi'op- 
osition  ?    If  not,  talie  up  your  other  increase. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  next  increase  is  laigely  a  bookkeeping  increase, 
Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  sheep  experiment  station  in  Fremont  County, 
Idaho,  to  which  we  moved  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  are  carrying 
approximately  a  thousand  sheep.  We  have  plans  which  will  run 
that  flock  up  to  2,000,  so  that  it  Avill  be  a  flock  which  will  compare  in 
all  respects  with  other  range  flocks  in  the  neighborhood.  The  income 
from  that  flock  last  year  was  about  $10,000.  As  time  goes  on  we 
will  find  that  it  will  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting. 
But  we  can  not  use  any  of  these  funds  we  get  from  the  sale  of  ani- 
mals or  wool  for  the  direct  maintenance  of  this  experimental  work. 
In  order  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  increased  costs  at  that  station,  we 
are  asking  for  this  increase  of  about  $10,000.  One  reason  for  re- 
questing the  increase  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  labor  and  everything  else. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the  rams  from  this 
flock  was  sold  at  the  sale  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  September  for  $52.5. 
We  are  selling  the  surplus  stock  we  do  not  need  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  cross  between  the  Corriedale  and  range 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  No;  that  was  a  pure-bred  Corriedale,  ih-.  Chair- 
man.   The  cross-bred  sheep  we  do  not  sell ;  only  the  pure  bred. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  are  you  going  to  use  your  ten  thousand  for? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  To  meet  the  increased  expense  of  the  station.  The 
flock  runs  now  about  a  thousand  head,  and  we  want  to  run  it  up  to 
2,000  head.  ' 

INIr.  Hatjgen.  The  expense  of  the  purchase  of  sheep? 

Mr.  EoMJiEL.  The  maintenance  of  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  maintenance? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Labor  expenses  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  are 
buying  comparatively  few  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experiments  in  that  direction  on  crossing 
the  Corriedale  with  the  range  sheep  is  showing  pretty  good  results? 

Mr.  Eommel.  Oh,  yes.  The  Corriedale  is  showing  up  very  well, 
indeed.  It  has  a  future  in  the  United  States  unquestionably.  A 
nurnlDer  of  private  individuals,  following  the  Government's  lead, 
went  to  New  Zealand  for  Corriedales  and  more  will  go  now.  As 
you  may  remember,  this  importation  was  made  in  1914.  In  fact,  our 
man  sailed  from  Vancouver  the  day  the  war  was  declared,  and  it 
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lias  been  very  difficult  to  get  them  out,  although  they  have  been 
bringing  a  few  into  this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  they  add  particularly  to  the  home 
sheep,  the  native  sheep? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  Corriedale  attracted  attention  first  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  better  combined  wool  and  mutton  breed  than 
anything  known  on  the  western  range.  It  was  brought  in  not  so  much 
as  a  farm  sheep  but  for  the  range.  They  shear  heavily  in  wool  and 
still  retain  their  mutton  carcass.  They  have  a  better  mutton  carcass 
than  other  white-faced  sheep. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  wool  of  a  high 
grade  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Very.  The  wool  is  graded  as  three-eighths  combing 
which  is  largely  used  to  manufacture  the  clothese  we  wear.  The  meat 
is  excellent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  you  asking  for  money  now  to  import  more 
of  those  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  No,  sir.  We  have  our  flock  established.  We  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  that  condition  for  the  present,  certainly.  This 
increase  is  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the  flock  at  the  sheep  experi- 
ment station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  were  imported? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  imported  65  head. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  sex? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Both. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  how  many  different  places  have  those 
been  to  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  are  at  the  sheep  experiment  station  in  Fre- 
mont County,  Idaho.  We  have  not  distributed  them  except  by  sale. 
We  have  sold  them  at  public  sale. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  you  produce  the  pure-bred  male  and  female, 
I  suppose  you  are  collecting  and  distributing  them  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  mak- 
ing an  individual  study  of  the  entire  flock,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
that  is  being  made  anywhere.  This  includes  taking  a  weighed 
sample  of  the  wool  at  each  shearing,  which  samples  are  sent  on  here 
to  Washington  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  at  Beltsville.  Then  each 
sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing  is  graded,  you  might  say,  or  scored,  by 
a  very  simple  score-card  system,  not  on  the  percentage  basis  hut  on  a 
simple  basis  of  grades,  so  that  we  have  a  record  of  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals.   This,  of  course,  entails  additional  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  sheep,  but  about 
what  does,  say,  one  fleece  weigh  when  it  is  sheared  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.-  You  mean  the  Corriedale? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rommel.  One  hundred  head  of  ewes  kept  on  the  range  aver- 
aged 10|  pounds  of  wool  in  1918. 

Mr.  Wason,"  About  what  will  they  weigh  live  and  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  live  weight  runs  around  125  or  130  pounds. 
The  lambs,  of  course,  go  on  the  market  just  as  other  lambs  do.  The 
best  lambs  will  weigh  around  70  or  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Wason.  Live  weight? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 
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Mr.  "Wason.  They  are  about  the  same  size  sheep,  then,  of  the 
Shropshire? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Just  about,  and  except  for  the  wool  on  the  Shrop- 
shire's face  they  look  something  like  the  Shropshire.  It  is  a  little 
different  character  of  wool.  They  were  developed  by  crossing  the 
Lincoln  and  Merino  with  some  Leicester  blood. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  is  some  Lincoln  blood  in  them  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes ;  and  there  is  Merino  and  a  little  Leicester. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  item  91,  carries  the  old  wording  permitting 
the  use  of  $8,000  for  a  building  at  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  Is  there 
still  use  of  money  for  building  there  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  undeterminable  factors  in  the  equipment  of  that  station, 
in  addition  to  the  rise  in  all  sorts  of  supplies,  material,  and  labor,  is 
the  matter  of  a  water  supply.  We  found  the  well  we  had  put  in 
there  was  extremely  expensive,  and  we  need  the  funds  provided 
here — not  an  increase  but  simply  a  continuation  of  that  amount  for 
the  equipment  of  that  station.  We  have  now  a  cottage  for  the  super- 
intendent and  sheds  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  The  construction  work  you  speak  of  will  be  the 
erection  of  sheds  and  things  of  that  sort,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes;  largely  sheds  and  fences  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  many  sheep  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  a  thousand  head. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  how  much  have  you  invested  in  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can  not  answer  that  exactly.  We  have  had  this 
item  of  $8,000  now  for  two  years.  But  that  has  not  all  gone  into 
buildings,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  you  are  asking  for  $8,000  more? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Being  about  $24  per  head  for  buildings.  It  would 
take  a  pretty  good  profit,  wouldn't  it,  to  make  that  pay  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  were  not  figuring  that  way  at  all,  sir.  We  do 
not  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  head  of  sheep.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  will  be  2,000  sheep  there  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  And  $24,000  for  buildings  will  be 

Mr.  Rommel.  A  great  deal  of  equipment  necessarily  should  be 
charged  as  the  natural  equipment  of  an  experiment  station,  which 
naturally  will  run  it  up  higher  than  if  you  were  running  a  com- 
mercial venture. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  need,  for  example,  a  cottage  for  the  superin- 
tendent. That  cottage  has  been  built.  It  cost  about  $3,000.  He  has 
his  office  in  one  room  of  that  building.  We  have  sheds  for  horses ; 
we  need  sheds  for  the  lambs,  particularly,  and  sheds  for  the  sheep. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  suitable,  commodious,  and  warm  sheds  for  use  in  lambing 
time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Rommel.  And  then  we  will  need  a  bunk  house  and  quarters 
for  the  men  employed. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  now  to  take  care 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  My  recollection  now  is  that  thei-e  are  two ;  only  two, 
in  addition  to  the  superintendent-. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  bunk  for  two  men  would  not  cost  very  much? 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  will  be  more  than  two  men  when  we  get 
2,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  men  will  you  need  when  you  get  2,000 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  will  probably  need  one  or  two  more,  and  we  will 
need  quarters,  of  course,  for  the  men  who  come  at  shearing  time. 
As  I  said  awhile  ago,  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  expense  was  drilling 
the  well  for  our  water  supply.  Nobody  could  tell  us  what  it  would 
cost,  and  nobody  was  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  we  were  not  at  all 
sure  how  deep  we  would  have  to  go  to  get  a  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  did  you  have  to  go? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  had  to  go  down  740  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  flowing  well? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No;  it  is  run  with  gasoline  power.  You  see,  it  is 
out  in  the  dry  country,  in  the  lava  beds,  and  a  country  of  which 
we  have  not  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  geological  forma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  your  sheep  running  at  large,  or  are  they  fenced? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  not  gotten  any  fences  yet  because  we  have 
not  had  the  money  to  fence  the  fields. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  are  these  sheep  cared  for — by  herders? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Part  of  them  by  herders,  and  as  we  get  the  money 
for  fencing  we  intend  to  put  up  fences  to  take  care  of  the  herd. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  five  men  were  doing  with 
only  a  thousand  sheep. 

Mr.  Rommel.  One  of  them  is  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Superintendent  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Superintendent  of  the  station,  to  collect  the  data. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  is  a  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  scientist.  If  you  run  an  experiment 
station,  you  have  to  have  a  large  amount  of  records  kept,  and  if 
those  records  are  going  to  be  of  any  value,  they  must  be  kept  abso- 
lutely according  to  scientific  method  and  with  the  very  greatest 
accuracy.  If  a  man  should  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  record  and 
the  mistake  is  not  detected,  the  entire  record  may  be  thrown  out 
throughout  an  entire  series  of  experiments.  The  value  of  scientific 
M'ork  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  that  is  spent  in  obtaining  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  that  is  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  record  is. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Very  well,  sir,  the  record  is ;  but  the  man  in  charge 
of  that  work,  if  he  is  a  valuable  man,  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  keeps  the  books,  then?  Is  that  the  superiii- 
tendent  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  had  a  clerk  there  par(  of  tht>  time,  snd  we 
have  had  an.  assistant  clerk  there  part  of  the  time.  And  the  super- 
intendent has  been  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  these  other  men  do? 
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Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  next  man  we  had  i-6gularly  there  was  a  clerk, 
until  he  went  into  the  Army.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  United  States 
to  go  into  the  war;  he  was  too  old,  nearly  50  years  old,  and  he  went 
into  Canada  and  enlisted.  He  is  now  in  France,  I  believe.  The  next 
man — there  were  two  men,  one  was  a  teamster  and  one  was  a  herder 
to  look  after  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Haugen._  You  have  a  superintendent,  a  herder,  a  clerk,  and  a 
teamster ;  what  'else  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  does  the  teamster  do? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Drives  horses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  cultivating  land  out  there? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Not  very  much.  We  will  probably  have  some  dry 
farming  carried  on.  We  are  in  a  dry- farming  country;  there  are 
lots  of  dry  farms  around  there,  and  one  of  the  things  we  can  work 
out  to  advantage, is  to  determine  whether  sheep  will  be  profitable 
under  dry-farming  conditions.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  want  to 
ha^'e  sonje  dry  farming  done  right  there  on  the  farm,  and  a  man 
can  be  used  on  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  put  up  your  own  hay  ? 

Mr.  Eommel.  No;  we  did  not  put  up  our  own  hay,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  to  buy  your  hay  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  We  have  to  buy  our  hay. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  to  haul  it  from  town? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  We  buy  it  from  near-by  farms,  too.  If  we  find 
some  from  whom  we  can  buy  in  the  near  vicinity,  we  buy  it  and 
move  the  sheep  to  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  tons  of  hay  would  you  have  to  buy  for 
feed? 

Mr.  Eommel.  Well,  our  feed  bill — I  would  prefer  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  this  teamster  -does, 
you  say  it  is  driving  and  hauling ;  what  does  he  haul  ? 

Mr.  Eommel.  Feed,  largely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Only  feed?    How  much  feed  do  you  need  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Eommel.  At  the  station  it  is  usually  necessary  to  feed  100 
days  in  winter.  With  the  present  flock  and  for  work  stock  and  stud 
rams,  we  use  about  500  tons  of  hay  and  30  tons  of  grain  feed.  More 
will  be  required  as  the  flock  grows,  and  it  would  be  economy  to  se- 
cure land  near  by  that  can  be  irrigated  and  raise  our  own  feed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  really  think  there  is  work  for  one  man  hauling 
feed? 

Mr.  Eommel.  That  is  only  one  of  the  things  he  does. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  other  things  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Eommel.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  He  hauls  supplies  of 
all  sorts.  We  are  6  miles  from  town,  from  the  railroad  station, 
and  the  supplies  have  to  be  brought  out  from  town.  During  the 
past  summer  this  man  broke  and  fallowed  30  acres  of  land.  Next 
season  we  will  see  whether  this  land  can  produce  any  of  our  winter 
feed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  supplies,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Eommel.  Gasoline,  for  instance,  to  run  the  well  and  pump. 
And  take,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  shearing,  the  supplies  for  the 
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men  who  do  the  shearing,  and  supplies  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
And  the  wool  has  to  be  hauled  back  to  town. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  would  be  two  or  three  loads  of  wool,  wouldn't 
there  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  I  should  hope  it  would  be  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  say  they  shear  8  pounds,  which  would  be  8,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Is  the  idea  that  the  man  is  not  being  kept  occupied 
all  the  time ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  had  an  idea  he  wasn't.    I  was  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  We  manage  to  keep  them  busy  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Many  run  a  thousand  sheep  as  a  little  side  line; 
we  do  not  hire  any  extra  help. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  may  be  ex- 
tremely dense,  but  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  between  a 
flock  of  sheep  that  is  managed  purely  for  the  money  one  can  make  out 
of  it,  where  he  has  to  eliminate  absolutely  every  unnecessary  ex- 
pense- 


Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  no  difference  whether- 


Mr.  EoMMEL  (continuing).  And  the  flock  of  sheep  that  is  run  as 
a  source  of  scientific  information.  The  matter  of  the  revenue  from 
the  scientific  standpoint  can  only  be  regarded  as  incidental.  If  the 
man  in  charge  of  a  scientific  project  can  show  he  is  meeting  the 
outgo  with  an  equal  income,  he  is  showing  more  than  almost  any 
other  experiment  station  would  show.  We  last  year  had  revenues 
of  $10,000  from  this  station  and  eventually  we  will  be  able  almost,  if 
not  quite,  to  meet  the  expenses  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that  a  teamster  must  be  an 
expert  bookkeeper  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  point  out  where  this  hauling  of  8,000  pounds 
of  wool  from  an  experiment  station  differs  from  hauling  from  a 
farm? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  there  is  additional  work  in 
keeping  records,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  piling  up  a  pretty  big 
expense  here  in  taking  care  of  a  thousand  sheep  on  the  desert,  which 
require  the  services  of  four  or  five  men ;  whereas  a  boy  of  14  can  do 
most  of  it  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  this  land  of  such  quality  and  its  location 
such  that  you  have  reason  to  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  raise  hay  and 
other  stuff  that  the  animals  will  need  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  No,  sir.  Unfortunately,  the  land  is  only  suitable 
for  grazing.  We  will  never  to  able  to  raise  hay  there,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

The  Chairman.  You  located  it  there  for  that  very  reason,  didn't 
you,  Doctor,  because  it  was  a  grazing  proposition? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  That  it  was  a  grazing  proposition  pure  and  simple, 
right  there  in  the  grazing  country.  There  were  very  few  settlers 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  acres  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Twenty-eight  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  any  part  of  it  ever  irrigated? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Can  it  be  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  myself  been  on  the 
property  and  the  man  in  my  division  most  familiar  with  it  has  bi^en 
sick  with  the  influenza  and  not  available  for  testimony,  so  that  I 
■can  not  give  you  a  picture  of  it;  I  am  quite  certain  none  of  it  is 
irrigable. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  spoke  of  buying  hay  and  some  other  products 
from  near-by  ranch  men.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  in  this  very 
large  area  you  selected  that  you  have  not  selected  any  that  can  be 
irrigated  and  have  to  buy  all  your  own  products  or  the  products  used 
there  in  order  to  maintam  that  station. 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  could  only  get  irrigated  land  by  purchase  and 
we  have  never  had  an  appropriation  to  purchase  land  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  of  thi^  work  is  that  when  we 
first  imported  the  Corriedale  sheep  the  purpose  was  to  see  whether 
■or  not  these  sheep  could  be  crossed  with  range  sheep,  and  also  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  Corriedale  would  thrive  under  range  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  was  not  to  make  investigations  of  the  Corriedale 
under  farm  conditions.     Is  that  not  the  c£|,se  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  selection  is  not  a  bad  selection? 

Mr.  Rommel.  This  must  be  a  range  proposition.  Its  use  to  the 
western  range  men  will  be  nil  unless  those  sheep  are  handled  under 
range  conditions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Something  was  said  in  a  previous  hearing 
-about  the  ownership  of  that  land.     How  did  we  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  By  Executive  order.  It  was  public  land  set  aside 
by  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  Those  sheep  had  previously  been  located  at  an- 
other point  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Previous  to  obtaining  this  place,  those  sheep 
were  on  a  rented  place  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  were  running  with  another  flock. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  were  first  in  Wyoming  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Mf.  Rommel.  In  Fremont  County,  Idaho. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  north  of  Pocatello,  on  the  line  running  from 
Pocatello  to  Butte.      The  station  is  Dubois. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  horse  breeding 
for  military  purposes.  Are  you  going  to  continue  that  work?  Do 
you  think  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes ;  I  do. 
'  The   Chairman.  How  many  stallions  have  you  now;   you  had 
about  40  last  year?. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  same  number ;  we  are  not  increasing.  We  got 
a  slight  increase  last  year,  but  it  was  absorbed  by  the  increase  in 
feed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further.  Dr.  Rommel,  that  you 
would  like  to  discuss? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  any  mares  of  the  same  breed  ?, 
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Mr.  EoMJiEL.  We  simply  gtimd  the  stallions. 

Mr.  McLaugiilix.  Have  you  an  arrangement  bv  which  to  buy  the 
colts? 

Mr.  EoaiMEL,  The  War  Department  has  an  arrangement  to  buy 
the  colts.  The  War  Department  bought  the  first  considerable  num- 
ber of  colts  last  spring. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  what  age  do  they  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Three  years  old. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  keep  them  until  they  are  three  years  old  on 
the  farm? 

Mr.  Rommel. -On  the  farm. 

Mr.  Haugen .  And  agree  to  deliver  at  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  War  Department  agrees  to  pay  $150  a  head. 

Mv.  McLaughlin.  How  have  the  colts  turned  out;  have  you  had 
any  reports  on  them? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  we  have  quite  a,  number  of  reports  on  them. 
They  vary  somewhat.    The  reports  indicate  that  they  get  a  better 

trade  of  horses  than  the  average  run  of  horses  of  that  kind  that  they 
nd  in  a  community.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  work  is  con- 
tinued and  broadened  out  to  make  it  extensive  and  important,  that 
the  Government  should  buy  the  horses  at  5  years  of  age  instead  of  3. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  get  any  reports  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment ?  Do  you  get  anything  like  a  systematic  and  regular  report,  or 
is  all  your  information  as  to  the  quality  of  the  horses  and  how  they 
turn  out  just  casual  observations  or  hearsay? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  had  our  men  with  the  War  Department  when 
they  were  buying  last  spring;  they  followed  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment officers  right  through.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  any  consid- 
erable number  of  the  horses  were  bought  for  the  military  service. 
Before  that  there  was  only  a  small  number  each  year ;  a  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  not  the  War  Department  report  to  you 
whether  they  are  successful  or  not? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  were  3  years  old  last  spring,  and  they  will  not 
be  in  actual  service  until  next  winter  or  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  War  Department  buys  them  before  they 
need  them? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  what  the  War  Department  has  been  doing^ 
with  the  colts  bought  as  3-year-olds,  and  developing  them  so  that 
they  will  be  finished  horses  at  the  time  they  are  turi\ed  over  to  th& 
troops. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  pay  $150,  regardless  of  quality  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  say  they  were  buying  them? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  pay  $150  for  the  ones  they  accept. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  accept,  just  the  same  as  they  do  with  any  other 
colt? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  that? 

Mr.  Rommel.  They  do  not  accept  all  the  colts  that  are  offered. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  do  just  the  same  as  when  they  buy  any  other 
horse  ? 

Mr.  RovMEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hal   en.  At  what  expense  is  this  service  maintained? 
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Mr.  Rommel.  The  item  this  year  is  $37,840. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  the  net? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  The  net  cost  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  No;  the  whole  service? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  $37,840. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  out  of  that  there  are  no  receipts ;  that  is  the  net 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  nothing  is  turned  in  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  no  return  to  the  Government.  What 
the  Government  gets  out  of  it  is  a  horse  bred  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Government  does  not  get  the  horses. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  Government  gets  the  horses  when  the  Army 
buys  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  use  the  stallions ;  is  there  a  charge  for 
the  service  fee  where  it  is  understood  the  Army  is  not  to  buy  the  colt? 

Mr.  Rommel.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  cancel  the  contract  with  the 
Government,  he  can  cancel  at  any  time  by  paying  the  service  fee. 

Mr.  Wa'son.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Rommel.  $25.  If  he  wants  to  keep  the  colt,  he  can  pay  the 
service  fee. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  receipts  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  waiit  to  make  that  deduction,  you  deduct 
that  amount? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is,  the  net? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  net,  how  much 
should  we  deduct? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  can  not  give- you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  receipts  from  service  fees  for  calendar  year 
1919  was  $700. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  say  it  cost  the  Government  $37,840,  and  the 
colts  are  sold  just  the  same  way  as  any  other  colt,  and  the  farmer 
gets  the  $150  colt  by  paying  the  service  fee.  Can  you  estimate  the 
number  of  colts  that  the  service  fee  has  been  paid  on  any  retained 
by  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  number  that  has  been  retained  by  the  farmer? 
.  It  is  a  small  number;  it  is  not  more  than  15  or  20  a  year.  The  num- 
ber retained  by  farmers  in  1917  by  payment  of  service  fees  was  28. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Fifteen  or  twenty  a  year,  and  you  have  40  stallions? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  serve  how  many  mares? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  number  of  mares  served  in  1917  was  over  2,000; 
approximately  2,500.  The  number  of  mares  served  in  1918  was  con- 
siderably less.  The  falling  off  in  horse  breeding  last  year  was  very 
large  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  how  many  per  cent  of  colts  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Those  stallions  get  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rommel.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  you  served  2,000,  you  say? 
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Mr.  EoMMEL.  About  that. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  about  15  service  fees  paid  out  of  a  thousand,  or 
15  retained  by  the  farmers  for  every  thousand  colts? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  a  thousand  mares  served  and  getting  a  thousand 
colts,  there  are  about  15  retained  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  If  the  committee  wishes,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
file  a  tabulated  statement  along  those  lines,  giving  all  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  figures  in  the  hearings  of  last  year, 
except  that  they  are  not  brought  up  to  date. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  regarding  military  horse-breeding  work  for  the  calendar  year  1911. 

Number  of  stallions  In  service 35 

Number  of  mares  bred ' 1,594 

Average  number  of  mares  bred  per  stallion 45 

Number  of  colts  retained  by  farmers  by  payment  of  service  fee 28 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  acres  have  you? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  We  use  no  land  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  do  you  keep  your  stallions  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  We  keep  them  in  rented  quarters. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  thinking  you  kept  them  at  this  place  in 
Vermont  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  No;  the  place  in  Verm9nt  is  run  independently  of 
this.  We  use  some  of  the  stallions  bred  at  the  Morgan  horse  farm, 
and  quarter  all  the  stallions  used  in  New  England  at  the  farm  out- 
side of  the  breeding  seasons.  The  other  stallions  are  kept  in  rented 
quarters. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  expense  is  approximately  a  thousand  dollars  a 
horse  ? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  It  is  approximately  a  thousand  dollars  a  stallion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  would  exceed  that? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  It  is  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  your  overhead  charges  there ;  you  have  40 
stallions,  and,  I  take  it,  there  are  other  charges  and  other  items  that 
go  into  that  expense? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  $37,840  includes  all  the  expenses  chargeable  to  this 
item,  sir.  Our  system  of  bookkeeping  is  such  we  see  to  it  that  all 
items  properly  chargeable  to  this  item  are  included  in  the  $37,840. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  of  that  $38,000  includes  overhead  charges 
of  your  office  here,  for  instance  ?  I  mean  your  office ;  you  are  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Mr.  Eommel.  The  overhead  charges  are  not  over  $5,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  included  in  that  $38,000? 

Mr.  EoMMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Doctor. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2.10  o'clock  p.  m. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  R.  MOHLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  will  be  found  on  page  56,  item  92, 
for  necessary  expenses  for  scientific  investigation  of  diseases  of 
animals,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Mohler,  will  you  tell  us  something  about 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  change  recommended  in 
this  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  particularly  to 
call  to  the  committee's  attention  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  There  is  nothing  special  to  speak  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  item  covers  principally  the  various  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  are  being  conducted  on  animal  diseases;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  places  where  the  bureau  was  hit  hardest  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
We  lost  a  great  many  of  our  laboratory  men  who  were  taken  by  the 
War  Department  for  laboratory  research  work  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's oiSce. 

Mr.  Wason.  Doctor,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  signed  by  you  re- 
lating to  an  inquiry  I  made  of  your  bureau  last  summer  about  bovo- 
vaccine. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wafon.  In  that  letter— perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
just  look  at  it  and  refresh  your  memory — ^you  say  that  you  can  not 
direct  me  where  it  can  be  obtained.  It  says  that  the  use  of  bovo- 
vaccine  and  similar  preparations  has  been  studied  by  this  bureau 
and  several  States,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  as  a 
whole.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Gentlemen,  this  bovovaccine  is  a  German  prepara- 
tion which  consists  of  desiccated  human  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  in- 
jected into  the  veins  of  cattle  to  immunize  them  against  tuberculosis. 
The  Pennsylvania  livestock  sanitary  board,  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College,  as  well  as  several  other  colleges  and  the  Bureau  ot 
Animal  Industry,  have  studied  this  bovovaccine  and  find  it  contains 
live  organisms  of  the  human  tuberculosis  type.  The  injections  of 
this  bovovaccine  in  a  number  of  cases  have  caused  localized  lesions  of 
tuberculosis  in  inoculated  animals  that  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
munized by  such  injections.  The  lesions  produced  by  this  bovo- 
vaccine were  found  to  be  located  in  various  portions  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  udders,  brains,  or  knees  of 
the  cattle.  In  one  herd  I  saw  five  or  six  bovovaccinated  cattle  with 
large  swellings  on  the  knees,  and  when  the  tuberculin  test  was  applied 
they  all  reacted,  and  the  lesions  were  found  to  be  localized  tuber- 
culosis of  the  human  type  involving  these  joints. 

In  1913,  as  you  will  remember,  there  was  a  serum  toxin  act  passed 
by  Congress,  and  since  that  time  no  biological  product  of  this  class 
could  be  imported  into  this  country  without  a  permit.  And  that  was 
the  reason  why  I  stated  in  this  letter  to  you  that  there  is  no  bovo- 
vaccine in  this  country  that  could  be  obtained,  because  there  has  been 
no  permit  granted  for  bringing  in  bovovaccine. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  particularly  had  reference  to  that  portion  of  yoiu; 
letter  relating  to  the  result  of  the  slight  investigations  or  of  sueh 
investigations  as  had  been  made  that  you  were  aware  of. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  This  subject  of  bovovaccination  was  carried  out  on  a 
very  large  scale  by  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Dr.  Pearson  and  his  coworkers,  and  they  found  that  some 
of  those  animals  inoculated  with  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacilli 
had  lesions  in  the  lung,  udder,  wind  pipe  and  in  various  other  locali- 
ties. And  the  result  of  all  the  work  on  bovovaccine  that  has  been 
reported  on  by  European  investigators,  as  well  as  by  experts  in  this 
country,  would  indicate  that  while  considerable  immunity  is  con- 
ferred there  is  great  danger  of  spreading  human  tubercle  bacilli  to 
human  beings  through  raw  milk  from  these  inoculated  cattle. 

There  is  another  point  with  reference  to  the  germs  becoming  local- 
ized. Theobald  Smith,  of  Harvard,  now  with  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute in  New  Jersey,  inoculated  a  number  of  cattle  with  this  type 
of  material  and  he  found  that  the  germs  became  localized  in. the 
lung  and  udder,  and  at  times  in  the  brain,  producing  nervous  symp- 
toms. A  post  mortem  examination  showed  the  meninges  contained 
these  little  tubercles. 

Our  own  work  was  published  in  a  circular  several  years  ago,  and 
I  believe  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  this  circular.  No.  190,  which  contained 
the  information. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  did  not  send  it ;  you  said  you  would. 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  I  shall  do  so.  That  contains  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  Doctor,  the  reason. of  my  request  to  your  bureau 
was  an  inquiry  from  a  man  in  my  congressional  district  who  has 
managed  a  large  herd  of  dairy  cattle  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
they  have  used  that  constantly  in  the  herd,  and  he  is  without  that  and 
he  desires  it.  Have  you  any  information  in  your  department  about 
the  results  of  its  use  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Or  in  the  State  of  Maine? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  I  know  in  the  State  of  Maine  they  have  been  doing 
some  work  with  vaccine  for  tuberculosis,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  of  the  resvilts,  nor  have  I  seen  any  such  data  in  the  Maine  reports. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  ever  read  the  testimonial  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  I  think  they  call  it,  for  Maine,  strongly  indorsing  it 
to  farmers? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  This  bovovaccine? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  seen  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  herds 
that  had  been  treated  with  it  and  the  result  of  those  statistics? 

Dr.  MoHLBE.  I  have  seen  a  certain  amount  of  statistics  in  certain 
publications.  I  know  the  firm  that  acted  as  United  States  agent 
for  this  product,  the  Bishoff  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  I  am  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  man  who  acted  as  their  salesman.  Dr. 
Newcomb,  of  Massachusetts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  very  lasting 
results  as  a  consequence  of  the  use  of  bovovaccine. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  are  a  number  of  herds  in  New  Hampshire  that 
it  has  been  tried  out  in  for  a  number  of  years,  and  except  with 
isolated  cases  no  results  such  as  you  earlier  described  have  appeared. 
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Dr.  MoiiuER.  How  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Wason  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  I  should  say  they  began  to  use  it — -this  is  from  my 
recollection  ;_I  thought  I  had  my  data  at  hand,  but  I  could  not  find  it 
this  morning — I  should  say  they  began  to  use  it  beginning  in  1396 
or  in  1897. 

Dr.  MoHUEE.  That  must  be  a  different  product,  Mr.  Wason,  because 
this  product  has  not  been  on  the  market  in  this  country  much  before 
1906.  It  was  worked  out  by  Von  Behring,  at  Marburg,  Germany, 
with  the  assistance  of  Eomer.  The  Argentine  Government  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of  bovovaccine  that  they  employed 
Eomer  to  come  to  Buenos  Aires,  about  1907  or  1908,  and  he  stayed 
there  several  years  for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  this  bovovaccine. 
He  is  not  there  to-day,  and,  I  understand,  they  are  not  using  any  of 
this  bovovaccine  in  Argentina.  Prof.  Lignieres,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has 
reported  that  the  germs  introduced  by  vaccination  remain  alive  and 
active  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  for  two  years.  This  study  of  im- 
munization against  tuberculosis  did  not  begin  until  about  1901,  but 
it  has  been  under  investigation  in  almost  every  country  since  then. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  indorsement,  I  speak  of,  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
if  my  recollection  is  right,  was  in  1907 ;  and  there  were  many  herds 
that  had  been  treated  with  it  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  some  in  Vei-mont.  My  purpose  of  making  the  inquiry 
is  this,  that  I  think  instead  of  spending  so  much  money  in  observing 
and  destroying  animals  affected  by  it,  you  ought  to  spend  the  money 
in  research  work  along  this  line. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  is  being  done,  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  under 
this  very  item.  I  do  not  know  who  conducted  the  experiments  in  New 
Hampshire  or  in  Maine ;  but  I  understand  they  have  been  going  on 
in  Maine  recently.  I  do  know  that  men  like  Theobald  Smith,  now 
of  the  Kockefeller  Institutue,  ihen  like  Leonard  Pearson,  Gilliland, 
and  like  Dr.  Buckley,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  all  tried 
out  this  product  in  various  ways  and  their  results  were  practically 
the  same. 

There  is  a  herd  to-day,  not  more  than  45  miles  outside  of  the  city, 
that  had  this  treatment  successively  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
have  been  present  at  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  some  of  those 
animals,  at  the  Baltimore  abattoirs,  where  the  lesions  were  very  ap- 
parent on  animals  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  immunized.  And 
the  great  danger  is  the  possibility  of  spreading  the  human  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  inoculated  bovine  animals  to  human  beings. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  speak  of  these  lesions.    Were  they  active  lesions  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  active  lesions  of  the  human  type ; 
they  were  not  of  the  cattle  type.  They  were  of  the  type  of  the  disease 
which  was  injected  into  the  cattle  to  protect  them  against  bovine 
tuberculosis.    This  was  proved  by  laboratory  experiments. 

Mr.  Leshee.  And  could  be  transmitted  from  the  animal  to  the 
human  being  again? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  never  have  made  an  experiment  of  that  kind ;  but, 
by  analogy,  there  would  not  be  any  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
transmitted  to  human  beings.  These  germs  in  the  bovovaccine  are 
of  the  human  type  .of  the  tuberculosis  organism. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  does  the  germ  of  the  animal  tuberculosis  differ 
from  the  human  type  of  tuberculosis? 
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Dr.  MoHLEH.  The  bovine  germ  is  a  very  short,  stubby,  evenly- 
stained,  rod-like  organism,  which  is  much  more  virulent  than  the 
human  type.  The  human  organism  is  very  long  and_  narrow  and 
beaded  in  appearance  and  it  is  not  so  pathogenic.  You  can  not  inocu- 
late rabbits  with  the  human  germs  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction; 
but  with  the  bovine  germ  you  can  infect  rabbits  without  any  diffi- 
culty. That  is  one  way  of  differentiating  it.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
infect  cattle  with  human  tubercle  bacilli,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  infect 
them  with  the  bovine  germ  of  .tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  easy  to  infect  human  beings  with  bovme  tuber- 
culosis ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  never  attempted  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  easy  or  not,  but  there  are  a  number  of  recorded 
oases  where  the  human  being  under  natural  conditions  has  developed 
lesions  which  have  been  caused  by  the  bovine  germ. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  the  scientist  does  not  think  that  the  germ  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  likely  to  infect  human  beings,  why  is  this  United 
States-wide  propaganda  to  watch  the  dairy  herds  and  particularly 
the  milk  carried  out  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Gentlemen,  we  certainly  do  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility and  quite  a  considerable  possibility  of  the  bovine  germ  infect- 
ing especially  children  and  invalids,  but  we  are  not  making  that  point 
here.  We  are  trying  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  purely  from  tb<> 
economic  side  of  the  question.  We  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  tbo 
farmer  to  get  rid  of  tubercular  cattle,  whether  those  tubercular  cattle 
are  going  to  spread  the  disease  to  human  beings  or  not.  We  are  try- 
ing to  put  our  stress  on  the  economic  side  of  the  eradication  of  the 
tuberculosis  for  the  farmer's  own  sake. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  have  been  taught — and  sup- 
posed it  was  a  fact,  although  not  a'  scientist  on  tuberculosis,  but  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it— that  the  use  of  milk  from  infected  ani- 
mals, dairy  animals,  by  human  beings,  was  dangerous  to  the  human 
health.    Is  that  not  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  want  to  drink  any  milk  from  a 
tubercular  animal.  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition  to  advocate, 
and  I  believe  the  only  safe  way  of  protecting  public  health  from 
bovine  tuberculosis  under  present  conditions  is  by  pasteurization  of 
milk  which  is  to  be  consumed  by  human  beings.  That  is  an  easy 
proposition  for  the  protection  of  public  health.  You  do  not  have  to 
get  rid  of  tubercular  cattle  to  protect  public  health.  But  that  is  a 
problem  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  it  is  not  at  this  time  a 
problem  per  se  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  is  quite  easy 
of  solution  by  pasteurizing  the  milk  from  these  tubercular  animals. 
However,  we  are  emphasizing  at  present  the  value  of  getting  rid  of 
tuberculosis  from  a  purely  business  standpoint. 

Mr.  Wason.  Following  your  answer  a  step  further,  an  animal,  to 
the  eye  in  perfect  health,  in  good  flesh,  and  wholesome  in  every  ap- 
pearance, upon  slaughtering  or  upon  test  discloses  the  presence  of  the 
germ  of  tuberculosis  in- his  system.  That  animal  is  ready  for  beef, 
and  when  slaughtered,  unless  the  bovine  germ  is  a  menace  to  public 
health,  why  shouldn't  that  animal  be  used  as  human  food  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Such  an  animal  is  used  for  human  food,  under  the 
meaf-inspection  regulations,  provided  the  extent  of  the  lesions  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  other  action. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Then,  coming  back  to  the  product  of  the  dairy  cow,  if 
the  lesions  on  the  cow  are  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  throat  and  not  in  the 
mammary  glands  or  on  the  udder,  the  milk  would  be  perfectly  safe  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  very  often  the  milk  is  entirely  safe.  We  do 
not  find  tuberculosis  germs  in  the  milk  except  in  the  advanced  stages, 
but  you  can  not  tell  the  stage  of  the  disease  by  looking  at  the  exterior 
of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  true.  Then  the  reason  why  your  department, 
before  you  had  charge  of  it  and  now,  have  discouraged  the  use  of 
this  bovovaccine,  is  becaiTse  it  anticipated  or  feared  by  the  use  of 
that  germ  it  would  spread  from  the  animal  to  the  hiunan  being? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  any  instances  where  these  lesions  appeared 
in  the  udder  of  the  ^'accinated  animal  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  I  ha^e  sta'ted,  the  experiments  con- 
ducted at  Boston  by  Theobald  Smith,  of  Harvard  Un}\ersity,  as  well 
as  by  Weber,  Titze,  Hutyra,  Pearson,  and  others,  showed  a  number  of 
such  cases  where  vaccinated  animals,  developed  localized  lesions  in 
the  udder,  and  usually  in  the  left  hind  quarter.  Whether  that  is 
merely  a  coincidence  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  majority  of  those 
cases  showed  the  lesions  were  localized  in  the  left  hind  quarter  of  the 
udder. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  know,  probably,  this  bovovaccine  that  was  dis- 
covered about  1890,  by  this  German,  Von  Behring,  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  that  empire? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  With  comparatively  good  success? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No;  I  would  not  care  to  admit  that  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Wason.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  felt  were 
immune  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  is  not  the  record,  Mr.  Wason,  of  the  most  recent 
literature  in  Germany.  My  information  is  that  the  more  or  less 
satisfactory  results  we're  obtained  only  where  hygienic  and  prophylac- 
tic measures,  effective  in  themselves,  were  instituted  at  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  the  immunity  is  of  short  duration,  being  considerably 
reduced  in  12  months  and  disappearing  entirely  six  months  later. 
Prof.  Heyman,  of  Belgium,  came  to  this  country  to  demonstrate  the 
Belgian  method  of  tuberculosis  immunization  by  injecting  under 
the  skin  of  the  cattle  a  little  reed  capsule  (something  like  the  capsule 
in  which  you  buy  quinine),  filled  with  human  tubercle  bacilli.  He 
insetted  those  capsules  in  a  number  of  cattle  at  our  experiment  sta- 
tion, at  our  request,  with  the  idea  of  protecting  them  against  tuber- 
culosis. We  slaughtered  those  animals  after  a  given  time  and  found 
the  lesions  had  spread  from  these  capsules  to  adjacent  lymph  glands, 
and  to  the  lungs.  Still  this  method  was  reported  by  Heyman  as  being 
very  efficient  in  Belgium.  That  was  in  1908,  at  the  time  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Congress  was  held  in  Washington.  It  was 
quite  extensively  used  in 'Belgium  at  that  time,  but  since  then  you 
have  heard  very  little  about  it.  I  am  speaking  of  before  the  war.  Of 
course,  since  the  war  there  has  been  no  activity  along  that  line.  The 
Belgian  method  of  protecting  cattle  against  tuberculosis  seems  to 
have  fallen  flat,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  with  this  bovovaccine  in 
Argentina  and  the  so-called  Friedmann  turtle  vaccine  for  human 
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tuberculosis  exploited  in  this  country  several  years  ago.  Certainly 
bovovaccine  has  not  decreased  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  among 
the  cattle  of  Germany,  judging  by  statistics  available  before  the  war. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  report  of  the  beneficial  effects  you 
spoke  about  in  New  Hampshire,  because  I  have  not  seen  any  figures 
showing  such  results. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  soon  as  I  can  put  my  hands  on  them,  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  them  up  with  you. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  But  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  more  or  less 
hazardous  to  inject  any  living  organism  into  cattle  to  protect  them 
against  that  disease,  especially  when  the  animals  may  contract  the 
disease  inoculated  and  transmit  it  to  human  beings.  At  best  the 
immunity  is  of  short  duration  and  at  present  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  means  to  protect  livestock  by  endangering  public  health. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  the  same  thing  tried  on  human  beings  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  do  not  know  of  any  living  bacilli  of  any  disease 
that  are  injected  into  human  beings  to  protect  them  against  that 
disease. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  guess  most  of  us  were  vaccinated  in  our  childhood 
to  protect  us  against  smallpox  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes.  sir ;  but  we  were  not  vaccinated  with  the  germs  of 
smallpox.  We  were  inoculated  with  lymph  taken  from  a  very  mild 
disease  of  cattle  called  vaccinia  or  cow  pox,  which  is  quite  a  different 
proposition.  This  vaccine  could  never  produce  smallpox.  Then 
there  are  several  other  vaccines,  one  against  typhoid,  another  against 
pneumonia,  and  another  against  paratyphoid  infection.  But  all  the 
germs  which  are  used  to  make  these  vaccines  are  killed  before  they 
are  inoculated  into  human  beings. 

Mr.  Wasox.  And  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  vaccine  for  the 
"flu?" 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  vaccine  contains  only  dead  germs; 
there  are  no  living  germs  in  any  of  those  vaccines  which  I  have  seen 
used  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Wason.  Perhaps  by  studying  the  germ  of  the  animal,  your 
scientists  in  time  may  get  a  vaccine? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  is  very  true ;  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  if  you  could,  you  would  make  the  animals  im- 
mune, instead  of  having  to  have  an  army  of  men  traveling  over  the 
country  destroying  animals  of  different  ages. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  And  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  we  could  vac- 
cinate cattle  so  that  they  would  not  contract  tuberculosis,  but  it  is 
not  being  successfully  done  by  any  community.  State,  or  government 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  It  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  some 
foreign  countries,  but  the  last  word  from  those  foreign  countries 
indicates  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  will  admit,  possibly,  that  as  a  basic  proposition, 
with  the  cattle  of  New  England,  unless  the  place  where  they  are  kept 
in  the  winter  months  is  well  ventilated,  etc.,  it  would  be  the  place 
where  the  germ  would  thrive  best? 

Dr.  MoiiijiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  if  we  could  find  herds  there  that  are  apparently 
protected  by  this,  it  would  be  worth  consideration  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  certainly  would. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  think  we  can  furnish  you  with  that  information. 

Dr.  MoHLEH.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  it,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  suggesting  pasteurizing  the  milk  to  protect 
human  beings.  Does  this  pasteurized  milk  retain  the  same  flavor 
and  nutrition  of  raw  milk  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  it  is  properly  pasteurized  at  145°  for  20  or  30 
minutes,  it  does  not  affect  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  at  all ; 
but  if  you  go  higher,  it  does  change  the  chemical  composition  and 
affects  the  taste.  "We  recommend  that  it  be  pasteurized  at  a  tem- 
perature of  145°  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  cream? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cream  that  is  made  into  butter,  also. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  improves  it. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  solves  the  public-health  question,  so  far  as 
tuberculosis  arising  from  milk  is  concerned,  because  that  temperature 
will  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  have  proved  that  in  our  State  institutions. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Some  of  the  State  laws  require  that. 

The  Chaieman.  Page  57,  item  93,  the  hog-cholera  item. 

Dr.  Mohlee.  The  next  item  refers  to  the  control  and  eradication 
of  hog  cholera..  We  have  been  working  strenuously  on  this  subject 
this  last  year,  both  with  the  general  appropriation  fund  as  well  as 
with  the  appropriation  under  the  food-production  act.  As  a  result 
of  this  double  fund,  we  have  been  conducting  the  work  in  34  differ- 
ent States,  with  the  result  that  the  death  rate  in.  hogs  has  been 
reduced  from  120  per  thousand  in  1914  to  42  per  thousand  last  year. 
This  death  rate  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  35  years.  The  figures 
we  have  would  indicate  that  the  disease  has  been  reduced  about  60 
per  cent. 

There  was  an  item  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  several  weeks 
ago  which  showed  that  in  Iowa  alone  the  loss  of  hogs  had  been 
reduced  from  2,700,000  in  1913  to  189,000  in  1917.  And  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  swine  diseases  that  is  connected  with  the  United 
States  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  would  indicate  that  the  extent  of 
the  disease  in  1918  was  even  less  than  it  was  in  1917. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what  you  are  doing  to  prevent 
the  spread  ?  What  do  you  do  in  Iowa,  and  how  many  cases  have  you 
discovered  in  Iowa? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  have  17  men  in  Iowa,  who  are  cooperating  with 
the  State  extension  leader  and  the  State  regulatory  authorities.  As 
soon  as  we  hear  of  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  the  men  are  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  farm  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  by  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. If  it  proves  to  be  hog  cholera,  they  supervise  and  assist  in 
vaccinating  the  animals  on  that  farm;  the  farmer  is  advised  as  to 
the  necessity  of  burying  the  animals  that  have  died  and  disinfecting 
the  premises.  In  certain  cases  the  farm  is  quarantined  by  the  State, 
but  not  by  the  JFederal  Government,  of  course.  Our  men  hold  meet- 
ings in  that  community  and  advise  what  precautions  the  farmers  in 
adjacent  territory  should  take  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  from 
that  infected  farm  to  the  adjacent  farms. 

Mr.  Leshee.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  quarantine  system  is  doing 
about  as  much  good  as  anything  else  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  is.  It  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  controlling 
it.  When  you  have  a  disease  so  widespread  as  influenza  or  hog  cHol' 
era,  good  results  are  always  obtained  by  quarantine. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  very  good,  but  how  many  cases  did  you  dis- 
cover in  Iowa  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  could  not  say  offhand,  but  we  have  the  report. 

Mr.  Haxtgen.  Any  considerable  number? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  has  been  under  control  fairly  well  in  Iowa.  There 
have  been  very  few  secondary  centers  of  infection  spread  from  the 
original  centers. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  In  fact,  has  there  been  any? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  indeed,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases,  especially  in  western  Iowa.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  num- 
ber, because  I  haven't  it  here,  by  counties,  but  I  can  give  you  in  the 
record  the  precise  number  of  outbreaks,  the  number  of  hogs  on  the 
farms  infected,  and  the  number  of  meetings  held  in  your  State  and 
any  other  State. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  visiting  and  meetings  do  not  get  very  far  in 
preventing  the  spread. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  supervised  the  injection  of  over  5,000,000  hogs 
last  year,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  those  were  in. Iowa.  We  are 
working  in  34  States,  and  have  17  men  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  that  include  the  stockyards? 

Dr.  MoHiiEE.  No,  sir ;  that  is  entirely  different.  These  are  hogs  on 
the  farms.  At  the  stockyards  we  vaccinated  in  October,  November, 
and  December  of  1917  about  250,000  stocker  hogs;  but  during  this 
last  fall  there  were  not  so  many  feeders  and  stockers,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course,  the  State  law  requires  that,  but  that  is 
outside  of  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  if  they  are  public  stockyards.    We  did  consider- ' 
able  vaccinating  at  all  the  public  stockyards  like  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  LouisvUle,  etc. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  they  included  in  this  5,000,000? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir ;  the  latter  were  on  the  farms.  In  addition  to 
those,  in  1917,  inconnection  with  the  program  to  increase  hog  pro- 
duction, we  vaccinated  250,000  stock  hogs  in  the  stockyards  at  St. 
Paul,  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Joe,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  etc. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  inquired  of  a  number  of  people  throughout 
the  State,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera 
in  Iowa,  but  we  are  told  last  year  there  were  a  considerable  number 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  I  am  very  mudi  interested  to 
know  about  that. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  number  of  farms  and 
the  number  of  animals  affected. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  name  the  counties? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  No.  As  I  say,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the 
record. 

The  Chaieman,  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record  for  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mohlee.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  in  Iowa  for  the  period  May  to  Octoier,  1918,  inclusive. 


County. 


Humboldt. 

Tolk 

Madison... 
Jefferson... 

Sac 

Adams 

Kossuth... 
Buchanan. . 

Johnson 

freiliont... 

Sioux 

Mahaska... 

Warren 

Louisa 


Wright 

Delaware 

Benton 

■Taylor 

Plymouth 

Clayton.. 

Hancock 

Breiner 

Chiclfasaw,.. 
Appano'ose... 
Buena  Vista. 

Audubon 

Floyd 

Greene 

O'Brien 

Keokiik 

Hardin 

Hamilton 

Clinton 

Dubuque 

Osceola 

Des  Moines. . 
Winnebago... 

Crawford 

Calhoun 

VanBuren... 

Decatur 

Jasper 

Jackson 

Adair 

Poweshiek... 

Guthrie 

Webster 

Lucas 

Monroe 

Clarke 

Iowa 

Grundy 

Wayne 

Palo  Alto.... 

Harrison 

Prankliu 

Boone 

Mills 

Lyon 

ifon 


Shelby!;!;;;; 

Cherokee 

Wapello 

Dallas 

BMdkHawk. 

Tama 

CarroU 

Butler 

Marion 

Pocahontas.. 
Woodbury... 

Einggold 

Taylor 

Union 

Story 

Clay 


Number 
of  out- 
breaks. 


25 

11 

22 

21 

34 

20 

25 

114 

18 

28 

13 

4 

11 

9 

16 

3 

31 

9 

5 

1 


Number 
of  hogs 
on  farm. 


1,674 
2,758 
3,131 
3,524 

240 
1,146 
3,844 
1,350 
2,617 
3,629 
1,733 
1,935 

510 

160 
7,001 
2,376 

562 


Number 

sick 
treated. 


300 

1,065 

■580 

970 

38 

409 

891 

144 

756 

511 

453 

352 

60 

5 

1,029 

279 

110 


Appar- 
ently 
well 

treated. 


4,001 

553 

188 

147 

1,310 

194 

52 

10 

133 

56 

25 

2 

19 

2 

186 

56 

120 

46 

725 

154 

160 

55 

2,116 

2.88 

948 

321 

312 

9 

591 

73 

3,104 

625 

180 

70 

87 

31 

646 

71 

30 

10 

396 

51 

912 

203 

1,237 

491 

47 

20 

132 

6' 

2,395 

662 

840 

64 

1,371 

350 

752 

148 

2,160 

271 

1,161 

161 

160 

47 

698 

78 

93 

68 

498 

85 

1,143 

183 

'271 

86 

474 

70 

596 

90 

524 

104 

194 

63 

3,493 

281 

1,508 

316 

2,171 

■427 

1,790 

174 

2,361 

356 

1,990 

356 

1,293 

229 

8,204 

6,749 

1,379 

268 

2,732 

674 

1,118 

217 

'226 

69 

923 

164 

680 

162 

1,872 

693 

280 

40 

1,940 

493 

'475 

97 

179 

42 

14 

1 

1,373 

1,614 

1,769 

2,191 

201 

608 

2,534 

1,027 

1,513 

1,936 

1,032 

1,346 

465 

165 

5,232 

2,002 

415 

3,162 


Number 
died  be- 
fore treat- 
ment. 


66 
26 
90 
76 
8 
22 

139 
88 
70 

186 
67 
32 
20 
2 

521 

166 
27 

184 


Too  sick 

to  be 
treated. 


966 

98 

10 

42 

12 

45 

9 

12 

21 

2 

17 

30 

1 

130 

16 
4 

44 

30 

527 

128 

44 

95 

8 

896 

66 

4 

470 

98 

103 

293 

3 

432 

57 

64 

2,337 

120 

57 

112 

23 

10 

7 

46 

232 

13 

18 

20 

338 

33 

9 

460 

128 

18 

698 

31 

46 

27 

13 

126 

7 

1,516 

173 

116 

245 

17 

26 

882 

28 

10 

nn* 

56 

38 

1,635 

36 

21 

722 

61 

147 

101 

5 

11 

319 

6 

35 

9 

26 

321 

8 

862 

11 

1 

168 

4 
24 

280 

24 

464 

25 
36 

369 

15 

141 

6 
160 

2,734 

68 

964 

165 

26 

1,603 

137 

48 

1  016 

120 

in 

1,382 

169 

219 

1,360 

87 

251 

864 

36 

12 

6,194 

133 

72 

'95S 

60 

S 

1,877 

116 

128 

620 

39 

40 

149 

6 

3 

728 

77 

11 

393 

17 

7 

1,118 

88 

25 

210 

6 

20 

1,034 

68 

199 

362 

24 

S 

237 

3 
11 

13 
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Outhrenkn  of  hoij 


vlioJcm  in  Iowa  for  the  period  May  to  October,  1918,  mclu- 
sive — Continued. 


County. 


Monona 

Emmet 

Marshall 

Henry 

Wasmngton 

Muscatine 

Linn 

Pottawattamie, 

Total 


Number, 
of  out- 


1,288 


Number 
of  hogs 
on  farm. 


434 

1,036 
454 
119 

1,059 
251 

1,769 

3,592 


114,947, 


Number 

sick 
treated. 


161 
28S 
199 
31 
247 
121 
190 
721 


26,416 


Appar- 

,ently 

well 

treated. 


186 
747 
254 
77 
480 
102 
598 
2,645 


73,292 


Number 
died  be- 
fore treat- 
ment. 


Too  sick 

to  be 
treated. 


8S 
51 
1 
6 
51 
28 
6 


4,136 


Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  this  year  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  The  same  amount  as  was  included  in  last  year's 
act.  The  entire  amount  for  the  three  projects  mentioned  here  is 
$438,080,  and  out  of  that  amount  there  is  $163,000  which  is  usedfor 
the  enforcement  of  the  virus-serum  act  and  $30,000  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  hog  diseases,  particularly  hog  cholera.  That  leaves  about 
$244,000  for  hog-cholera  control  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  is  that  progressing ;  are  they  making  as  much 
serum  as  they  were? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  The  hog-cholera  serum? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  More  than  ever.  During  the  fiscal  year  1917  there 
were  about  238,000,000  c.  c.  made.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918  there  were 
271,000,000  c.  c.  made.  For  this  last  calendar  year,  1918.  we  have 
not  the  full  records  yet,  but  it  will  approximate  350,000,000  c.  c. 
And  of  that  number  the  inspectors  of  the  different  plants  condemned 
over  2,000,000  c.  c.  as  being  contaminated  or  impotent,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  put  on  the  market  without  the  control  or  su- 
pervision of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  considerable  amount  is  being  sold  and  used  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  more  than  ever? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  that  accounts  to  a  large  extent 
for  the  smaller  number  of  hogs  which  have  died  in  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  so  much  more  vaccine  immunization  against  ho<r 
cholera  that  it  has  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  the  losses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  did  you  prevent  the  spread  of  it;  what  was  done 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  hog  cholera? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Wherever  we  heard  in  these  34  States  that  hog 
cholera  existed;  we  immediately  went  directly  to  the  farm  and  super- 
vised the  vaccination  of  the  remaining  hogs  on  that  farm  and  we 
buried  the  hogs  or  saw  that  they  were  buried,  disinfected  the  premises 
and  stopped  the  source  of  infection  right  there.  And  then  we  were 
cooperating  with  the  county  agents  and  other  leaders,  holding  meet- 
ings to  explain  to  farmers  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  what  should 
be  done  to  eradicate  it.  They  were  informed  that  John  Jones,  in  a 
certain,  county,  had  the  disease,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
take  precautions  and  that  they  ought  not  to  visit  that  farm.  If  nec- 
essary, if  they  had  been  over  there  recently,  we  recommended  that 
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their  herds  be  vaccinated.  And  in  that  way  we  controlled  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  All  those  States  are  organized;  in  your  State,  as  in 
other  States,  we  have  a  number  of  men.  The  State  is  divided  into 
districts,  so  that  one  man  will  cover  probably  three  or  four  counties, 
and  he  will  hear  from  various  sources  where  an  outbreak  occurs.  We 
are  also  cooperating  with  the  State  veterinarians  through  our  meat- 
inspe9tion  service.  In  the  case  of  every  hog  that  shows  hog  cholera 
on  the  killing  floor  we  try  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  owner  and 
trace  it  back  to  the  farm  where  it  originated.  We  then  write  a  letter 
to  the  State  regulatory  people  and  also  write  a  letter  to  our  inspector 
in  charge  of  hog-cholera  work  in  the  State  where  this  hog  originated. 
So  that  by  taking  these  measures  I  speak  of,  we  prevent  adjacent 
herds  from  becoming  infected. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  certain  counties  where  vaccinated  hogs  are 
kept  under  your  observation.  How  does  the  loss  in  those  counties 
compare  with  counties  where  that  is  not  done  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  covering  almost  all  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  in  some  other  of  these  34  States. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  they  are  giving  special  attention  to  certain 
counties.  I  think  Delaware  County,  in  our  State,  was  one  and  there 
are  two  or  three  others.  Are  the  losses  in  those  counties  any  less  than 
they  are  in  counties  outside,  where  there  is  no  supervision  of  your 
men? 

Dr.  MoHHEE.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  decrease  in  hog  cholera  in  the 
counties  where  our  men  are  at  work.  And  there  is  a  great  decrease 
of  hog  cholera  in  the  States  where  our  men  work,  as  compared  with 
States  where  they  are  not  working. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  instance,  in  my  own  county,  we  haven't  had  any 
hog  cholera,  and  there  are  no  specialists  on  hog  cholera  there. 

Dr.  Mohlee.  That  is  true.  This  committee  I  spoke  about  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  a  report  a  week  ago  to  the  Chicago  convention,  state 
as  follows:  The  information  obtained  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  indicates  that  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  was  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  except  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  travels  all  the  time? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes;  but  they  are  three  of  the  States  where  we  are 
not  cooperating,  and  in  those  three  States  hog  cholera  has  not  been 
reduced.  You  can  draw  your  own  inference  whether  it  is  because 
our  men  are  not  operating  there  or  whether  it  is  because  it  travels 
in  cycles. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  keep  the  disease  under  control.  It  is  much 
easier  to  push  a  disease  downhill  than  it  is  to  get  it  under  control 
when  it  is  going  uphill ;  and  hog  cholera  is  certainly  on  the  decline, 
as  the  statistics  indica:te.  The  loss  of  42  hogs  per  thousand  is  very, 
very  slight,  as  compared  with  the  great  losses  four  years  ago,  when 
the  mortality  was  120  per  thousand.  And  those  figures  are  the  low- 
est that  have  been  recorded  in  the  last  35  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  the  climatic  conditions  have  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  starts  at  certain  times  of  the  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  fall  generally? 

Dr.  MoHLBE.  In  the  fall  very  often. 

Mr.  Haugen.  After  they  begin  the  feeding  of  soft  corn? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes.  There  is  no  virus  of  hog  cholera  conveyed  in 
soft  corn,  however ;  that  is  merely  a  coincidence, 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  these  losses  that  are  charged  up  to  hog  cholera, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  losses  are  due  to  other  things? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  would  not  say  most  of  the  losses  are  chargeable  to 
other  things.  I  think  hog  cholera  destroys  more  hogs  than  all  other 
diseases  put  together;  but  there  are  several  diseases  of  hogs  which 
the  bureau  is  now  studying,  which  must  be  held  responsible  for  a 
certain  amount  of  the  losses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  hold  post-mortem  examinations  to  ascertain 
what  the  cause  was  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  In  every  case.  When  a  farm  is  visited,  after  a  re- 
port has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  hogs  have  died  supposedly 
of  hog  cholera,  the  remaining  hogs  are  never  vaccinated  until  the 
result  of  a  post  mortem  conJBrms  the  suspicions  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  have  you  found  in  your  investigations — ^that 
it  is  due  principally  to  hog  cholera,  or  to  other  diseases? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  I  say,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  losses  were 
caused  by  what  we  ca,ll  the  filterable  virus — that  is,  were  due  to  hog 
cholera — but  in  certain  other  cases  they  were  caused  by  necrotic  en- 
teritis and  by  another  infection  called  swine  plague.  However,  these 
diseases  all  combined  do  not  produce  the  amount  of  losses  that  hog 
cholera  produces. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  found  any  way  of  cheapening  the  virus? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  expense  of  inoculation  seems  to  be  the  great  trouble 
in  my  country. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  With  hogs  selling  at  the  price  they  are  now  and  with 
labor  so  high  and  everything  going  into  the  preparation  of  the  serum 
being  so  much  higher  than  several  years  ago,  I  do  not  see  any  possi- 
bility of  a  reduction  in  the  price.  As  a  rule,  it  sells  for  H  cents  a 
cubic  centimeter,  and  in  some  cases  2  cents  a  cubic  centimeter.  But 
mostly  it  sells  for  1|  cents. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  was  the  price  when  hogs  were  cheaper? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  have  known  of  serum  selling  for  75  cents  a  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  just  about  double  in  price  now,  and  hogs  have 
doubled. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  serum  was  a  little  lower  in  price  than  normal. 
It  used  to  sell  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  and  it  has  gone 
up  that  much. 

The  Chaieman.  Item  94,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  and  eradication  of  dourine.  I  notice  in  the  note 
you  think  this  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  work  is  nearing  completion,  both  in  North  Da- 
kota and  in  Wyoming.  In  North  Dakota  we  had  onlv  23  reactions 
last  year  and  in  Wyoming  only  2.  The  situation  in  "Montana  and 
South  Dakota  is  also  improved.  But  our  greatest  trouble  with 
dourine  will  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  year  or  two,  on  the  Indian 
reservations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  I  explained  a  year  ago. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  Indians  to  round  up  their  animals  and  keep 
them  under  control  while  the  tests  are  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  a  small  appropriation  here? 

Dr.  MoHUBR.  Yes ;  we  recommend  a  reduction  of  $8,700. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  recommend  a  reduction  of  a  little 
more  than  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  not,  because  of  the  indemnity  feature,  which 
permits  us  to  buy  and  destroy  those  horses  that  are  condemned.  We 
need  more  than  we  otherwise  would  on  account  of  the  indemnity. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  My  recollection  is  we  started  in  with  about  $100,000  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  contention  at  that  time  was  that  we  should  make 
the  amount  a  hundred  thousand,  instead  of  a  smaller  amount,  so  that 
the  work  might  be  concluded;  and  it  has  been  running  along  for 
several  years. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  for  three  or  four  years.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated at  that  time  was  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  imported 
disease  in  Montana  horses,  and  the  more  we  worked  the  more  evidence 
we  found  that  it  had  spread  over  to  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and 
to  the  upper  portion  of  South  Dakota.  And  then  the  Indian  ponies 
down  on  the  Navajo  Eeservation  and  the  Apache  Eeservation,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  animals  that  beloiiged  to  the  neighboring  ranchmen 
proved  to  be  infected,  and  we  have  now  a  worse  outbreak  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  than  we  had  in  the  original  centers  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  it  confined  to  those  two  States  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  To  those  six  States 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  any  in  Iowa? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No  ;  Iowa  has  been  clean  for  about  four  or  five  years. 
There  was  a  small  outbreak  in  1913  or  1914,  but  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Illinois,  which  were  formerly  infected,  have  been  cleaned  up.  There 
were  only  two  cases  in  Wyoming  last  year,  and  this  year  we  think 
there  won't  be  any.  And  there  were  only  23  found  last  year  in  North 
Dakota.  We  tested  45,000  horses  and  we  found  1,010  that  were  in- 
fected, which  is  about  2.2  per  cent.  A  year  ago  it  was  about  2.5  per 
cent,  so  it  is  gradually  being  wiped  out.  It  is  something  like  syphilis 
in  man  and  is  frequently  called  equine  syphilis.  The  disease  runs  a 
very  chronic  course  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  when  it  has  disap- 
peared except  by  puncturing  the  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  and  mak- 
ing a  test  of  the  blood,  the  same  way  as  we  test  the  blood  of  a  man  for 
syphilis. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  test  a  whole  herd  ? 

Dr.  MoKLER.  Yes,  sir ;  we  test  all  the  animals  that  are  exposed. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  test  those  that  are  exposed? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item.  No.  95,  on  page  60,  is  for  general 
administration  expenses.  There  is  no  change  in  that,  so  we  will  not 
discuss  it.  The  next  is  on  page  61,  item  96,  proposing  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  meat  inspection.  You  have  some  new  lan- 
guage there  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  em- 
ployees for  overtime  service. 

Dr.  Mohler.  This  added  paragraph  has  been  recommended  to 
cover  overtime  work  performed  by  our  meat-inspection  employees  in 
order  that  they  could  be  reimbursed  for  overtime  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  butchers  are  being  paid  overtime  by  their  employers.  The  men 
now  are  working  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock 
at  night,  and  it  is  impossible  under  existing  law  to  pay  them  for  such 
overtime.  This  provision  permits  the  Secretary  to  accept  from  the 
establishments  where  this  overtime  work  is  performed  an  appropriate 
reimbursement,  and  the  Government  will  then  pay  this  overtime 
money  to  the  meat-inspection  employees.  It  is  the  same  proposition 
that  now  obtains  in  Canada,  and  in  talking  with  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities they  assured  us  that  it  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The 
owners  of  inspected  establishments  pay  the  Ottawa  Government,  and 
then  the  latter  sends  the  money  to  the  various  employees  who  have 
worked  overtime.    That  is  the  proposition  we  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  pay  the  employees  direct?  As  you  pay 
them  their  regular  salary,  why  not  pay  direct  for  overtime? 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  better  system  than  to  have  to  go  through  an  inter- 
mediate process? 

Dr.  MoHUEE.  That  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  had  sufficient  funds. 
One  reason  this  method  was  suggested  was  because  it  involved  no 
additional  appropriation  of  funds.  The  way  the  law  reads  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  prohibits  the  packers  from  giving  any  money  to 
inspectors  or  inspectors  receiving  any  money  from  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  EL&iTGEN.  That  is  the  one  thing  we  had  in  mind  particularly, 
that  they  should  be  independent  fi-om  the  packers.  We  did  not  want 
any  partnership  between  the  packers  and  the  inspectors. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  But  we  do  not  consider  there  would  be  any  such  part- 
nership if  the  department  charged  the  various  establishments  few  the 
overtime  and  then  reimbursed  the  inspectors.  In  this  manner  the 
department  would  always  know  what  waS  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  the  full  meaning 
of  this  proposition ;  but,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  this  proviso 
allows  the  packers  to  pay  overtime  and  then  you  reimburse  the 
packers? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No;  we  charge  the  packer  for  overtime  of  our  em- 
ployees, and  when  the  packer  sends  in  the  money  we  will  pay  our  in- 
spectors the  money  the  packer  has  paid  to  us.  In  that  way  we  know 
exactly  what  is  being  done,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
employee  in  the  esta"blishment  and  the  packer.  The  packer  pays  the 
Washington  office  the  amount  of  overtime  jiay,  and  then  we  in  turn  ' 
send  it  to  our  inspectors  in  Chicago,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  The  packer  does  not  pav  the  permanent  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir;  this  is  entirely  a  new  feature.  The  packer 
will  send  the  money  to  us  and  we  will  send  it  to  the  inspectors.  We 
are  asking  the  privilege  of  charging  the  packer  for  overtime  work. 
Our  men  are  working  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  and  8 
o'clock  at  night,  and  they  are  working  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's,  without  additional  remu- 
neration, while  the  butchers  are  being  paid  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  on  week  days  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Chairman.  ()n  what  theory  would  you  justify  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  normal  salary  and  the  packers  paying  the  overtime 
salary?     Haven't  you  an  inconsistent  theory  in  the  two  propositions? 
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Dr.  MoHLEK.  We  feel  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  about  what  the 
■Government  is  expecting  from  its  employees;  and  if  for  the  benefit 
and  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the  packer  in  a  commercial  way 
it  is  necessary  for  our  men  to  work  overtime,  it  seems  to  me  the 
packer  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  overtime  service  that  is 
necessary  to  care  for  his  increased  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  whether  the  packer  is  will- 
ing to  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  packer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  the  packer  benefited  by  the  regular  day's  work 
just  as  much  as  by  the  overtime? 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  And  won't  you  run  into  this  difficulty — 
I  am  not  objecting  to  the  proposition,  but  I  am  objecting  to  the  way 
you  propose  doing  it — won't  you  in  a  measure  lose  control  of  your 
inspection  force  and  permit  the  packers  probably  to  overwork  these 
men  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  paying  those  inspectors  through 
this  plan  of  reimbursement? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  worked  just  the  opposite  in 
the  only  other  country  I  know  of  where  they  are  doing  it,  and  that 
is  in  Canada.  The  head  of  the  Canadian  meat-inspection  force  has 
told  me  that  instead  of  doing  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  opposite 
effect.  The  packers  are  not  making  the  Government  inspectors  stay 
those  long  hours  when  they  have  to  pay  for  that  overtime ;  they  are 
hurrying  up  their  killing  so  that  they  will  get  through  quicker.  In- 
stead of  finishing  at  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night  they  are  very  often  through 
at  six  in  the  evening,  and  with  very  little  Sunday  work.  I  assume 
that  will  be  the  result  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Government  has  a  right  to  say  how  much 
overtime  work  those  men  shall  perform? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Entirely  so ;  we  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Caii't  you  speed  up  the  killing  and  things  like 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  killing  now  from  850  to  900  an  hour,  and 
you  can  not  speed  it  up  much  faster  than  that.  A  man's  eye  and 
hand  can  work  just  so  fast,  and  when  900  hogs  go  by  every  hour  it 
is  about  the  limit  for  an  8-hour  day,  let  alone  a  10  or  12  hour  day. 
Some  time  could  be  saved  by  avoiding  unnecessary  delays,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  them  work ;  it  is  wonderful  the  way 
they  do  it. 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  They  have  speeded  up  under  present  conditions  to 
the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  under  the  present  conditions,  but  you 
do  not  expect  those  conditions  to  continue;  there  will  be  a  slowing 
■down  at  some  time. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  hope  so.  But  with  the  unprecedented  number  of 
animals  in  the  country  they  are  working  overtime  in  all  the  estab- 
lishments, and  the  butchers  working  for  the  packers  are  being  paid 
veiy  often  twice  as  much  as  the  inspectors  are  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  making  any  con- 
cern which  the  Government  regulates  pay  the  freight.  We  have  a 
system  of  that  kind  down  in  South  Carolina  in  the  regulation  of 
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the  railroads.  On  that  proposition  I  was  opposed,  when  I  first 
became  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  having  the  packers  pay  the 
bill.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  do  it.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  this  proposition;  I  think  the  Government  ought 
to  pay  for  the  whole  proposition.  However,  that  is  a  matter  the  com- 
mittee will  decide  for  itself. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  does  this  overtime  amount  to  in  dollars 
and  cents;  what  would  be  the  cost? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  rate  per  hour 
that  we  would  ask  the  establishments  to  pay  for  the  overtime. 
Mr.  Hatjgen.  Suppose  you  pay  them  for  all  overtime. 
Dr.  MoHLEE.  Some  of  these  nien  are  now  working  eight  hours  on 
Sundays^  and  other  men  are  working  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  7  and  8  at  night. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  are  some  of  them,  but  not  a  considerable 
number  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  They  are  all  doing  that  at  the  big  packing  houses, 
and  very  often  working  Sundays.  We  get  telegrams  on  Saturday 
afternoon  asking  permission  to  have  the  men  work  the  following 
day.  The  packers  are  not  allowed  to  work  our  men  overtime,  espe- 
cially on  Sundays  and  holidays,  without  permission. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  we  understand  those  inspectors  have  been  work- 
ing all  the  time  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  and  8  at  night? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  From  7  to  6  or  even  later,  and  very  often  all  day 
Sunday  and  on  holidays. 
Mr.  Leshee.  Does  that  continue  the  whole  year  around? 
Dr.  Mohlee.  No;  but  it  has  continued  since  September  and  will 
continue  this  way  right  through  until  April,  without  any  doubt. 
Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  mean  they  work  that  number  of  hours  on 
the  killing  floor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  the  packers  start  to  kill  at  7  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes,  sir;  they  start  to  kill  at  7  in  the  morning,  and 
our  men  are  there  20  minutes  ahead  of  that  to  get  their  clothes 
changed  and  be  on  the  job  when  the  knocker  starts  to  work. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  has  been  during  the  war,  but  not  in  normal 
times  ? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  That  has  been  the  condition  in  the  big  packing  con- 
•cerns  every  winter  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  we  haven't 
enough  men  at  present  on  account  of  the  war  conditions  to  give  re- 
lief to  those  men.  In  former  years  we  have  been  able  to  have  three 
men  to  fill  in  two  men's  places  when  there  was  overtime  work. 
Mr.  Haugen.  And  they  haven't  been  paid  for  the  overtime? 
Dr.  Mohlee.  Not  a  penny. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  required  to  work  for  12  hours  a  day 
instead  of  8  hours,  without  any  overtime  pay? 

Dr.  Mohlee.  Yes,  indeed ;  and  Sundays  besides.    At  Jersey  City, 
10  of  our  inspectors  work  practically  every  Sunday  the  year  round. 
Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  are  there  of  them  that  are  working  over- 
time? " 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  2,700  employees  in  the  meat-inspection 
division. 
Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  meat  inspection? 
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Dr.  MoHLEE.  In  the  meat-inspection  division. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  does  not  include  the  yards  outside? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  only  meat  inspection.  And  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  those  employees  have  been  working  from  10  to  12  hours  right 
along  since  last  September. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  what  do  they  do  in  normal  times  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  In  normal  times,  they  do  the  same  thing  they  do 
nov»,  only  they  do  not  have  such  excessive  hours.  They  go  on  at  7  or 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  through  at  5  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  all  we  expect  of  anybody  is  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  now. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  of  them  work  overtime? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Over  50  per  cent  of  those  men  are  working  overtime 
right  now,  and  have  been  working  overtime  all  fall. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  taking  it  the  year  through,  I  take  it  there  are 
many  days  when  they  do  not  work  at  all.  There  are  a  good  many 
packing  establishments  that  only  kill  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  but  yet  our  men  are  there  when  the  place 
opens  in  the  morning,  whether  they  are  killing  or  not.  They  may 
kill  to-day  and  cut  and  cure  to-morrow  and  make  sausage  the  third 
day ;  but  our  men  are  there  all  the  time  the  place  is  open. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  estimate  what  it  will  cost  to  take  care  of 
this  overtime? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can ;  but  this  overtime,  the  way  it  reads 
here,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  inspected  establishments. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  remember  our  quarrel  over  this  matter  some 
years  ago,  and  it  was  distinctly  understood  at  that  time  there  should 
be  no  partnership  between  the  packers  and  the  inspectors,  but  the 
two  should  be  absolutely  separate  and  they  should  have  absolutely 
not  a  thing  to  do  with  each  other.  And  we  didn't  want  the  packers 
to  hand  out  extra  time  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  proposition 
then  was  that  our  Government  ought  to  pay  every  cent  of  it  or  pre- 
vent the  packer  paying  the  expense.  And  so  we  made  the  permanent 
annual  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  and  since  that  we  have  increased 
it.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  policy  has  proven  most  excellent  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  continued.  So  far  as  paying  the  little  ex- 
pense of  this  overtime,  that  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  I  take 
it  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  This  amount  for  overtime  would  not  be  so  little  as 
you  might  think.  The  way  it  has  worked  in  Canada,  where  they 
have  had  a  similar  measure  in  effect  for  some  time,  a  number  of  the 
men  take  home  thirty  or  forty  dollars  extra  each  month,  which  is 
paid  to  them  by  the  Canadian  Government  who  received  it  from  the 
packers.    And  I  imagine  it  would  be  that  way  here. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  and  add  it  to  the  esti- 
mates you  have  submitted? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  accurately  what  sum  of 
money  would  be  paid  by  the  packers  to  the  department  should  this 
paragraph  become  a  law.  From  reports  of  work  at  the  various 
meat-inspection  stations  throughout  the  country  it  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  yearly  total  would  be  $345,275,  provided  the  require- 
ments at  the  present  time  continue.  This  sum  is  arrived  at  bv  esti- 
mating as  closely  as  possible  the  unusual  hours  bureau  employees 
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have  put  in  during  the  past  year  and  by  allowing  for  this  unusual 
time  or  the  basis  ordinarily  used  in  computing  overtime,  Sundaj', 
and  holiday  pay  in  commercial  establishments,  including  thfe  pack- 
ing establishments  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  committee 
to  determine  what  action  it  should  take. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  state  that  since 
these  estimates  were  prepared  the  Secretary  has  indicated  his  desire 
to  submit  a  supplemental  estimate  asking  for  a  specific  amount  to 
promote  some  of  these  men  I  have  been  talking  about.  So  that  you 
may  expect  a  supplemental  recommendation  covering  the  promo- 
tion of  some  of  these  men,  not  as  a  substitute  paragraph,  but  as  an 
additional  provision. 

(The  estimate  referred  to  follows:) 

.Tanuaky  9,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Levkk, 

House  of  Keprcstiit(itiV('!<. 

Deak  BIk.  Lever  :  I  desire  to  recommend,  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  that  the  item  "  Meat  inspection "  in  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fisciil  year  1920,  be  increased  from  $449,480,  the 
amount  suggested  in  the  estimates,  to  $673,140,  in  order  that  the  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  meat-inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  may 
be  increased.  If  this  recommendation  is  approved,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
additional  sum  for  the  promotion  of  the  foUovs'ing  employees  in  the  manner 
indicated : 

662  lay  inspectors  from  $1,200  to  $1,380,  $180  each $119,168 

495  veterinary  inspectors  from  $1,500  to  $1,620,  $120  each 59. 400 

28  veterinary  inspectors  from  $1,600  to  $1,800,  $200  each 5, 600 

25  veterinary  inspectors  from  .$1,620  to  $1,800,  $180  each 4. 500 

175  veterinary  inspectors  from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  $200  each 35.  000 

1885  Total - 223, 660 

Only  a  very  few  of  these  employees  have  been  promoted  within  three  years  and  in 
many  instances,  a  much  longer  time  has  elapsed  since  their  last  promotion. 
As  a  result  of  the  patriotic  action  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment and  of  its  great  allies,  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  various  States,  the 
number  of  food  animals  in  the  United  States  has  very  greatly  increased.  This 
increase  has  been  reflected  in  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  packiug 
houses  subject  to  the  meat-inspection  law,  where  receipts  of  animals  have  been 
Unprecedented  and  where  plants,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  animals,  have  been 
compelled  to  operate  overtime,  nights,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

Large  numbers  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  men  on  the  meat-inspection 
force,  which  now  totals  2,700,  have  been  drawn  into  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Blany  others  have  resigned  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  for  higher  pay  in  commercial  activities.  This  has  made  necessary  the 
employment  of  inexperienced,  temporary  inspectors,  and  also,  it  has  thrown  on 
the  old  employees  to  an  unusual  degree  increased  responsibility  and  a  greater 
volume  of  work.  I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  practicall.v  all  the 
older  employees  who  have  remained  with  the  department  have  accepted  this 
greater  burden  faithfully  and  without  complaint.  Their  hours  necessarily  have 
been  lengthened  and  often  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  They  have  seen  the  compensation  of  the  packing-house  employees, 
side  by  side  with  whom  they  work,  increased  until  tlie  packing-house  scale  is 
now  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Government.  In  many  instances, 
unskilled  laborers  in  commercial  employment  are  receiving  greater  compensa- 
tion than  the  old  and  experienced  men  in  the  Government  service  who  have 
been  especially  trained  for  the  Important  work  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  existing  funds,  for  the  d^artment  to  remedy  this 
situation.    I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  committee  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  recommendation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

I>.  F.  Houston.  Secietan: 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  These  estimates,  though,  are  based  upon  the  service 
rendered  now,  taking  the  overtime  into  consideration? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  This  present  proposition  is  based  on  our  desire 
to  promote  662  inspectors  in  grade  '2,  Avho  have  not  been  promoted 
for  three  years,  and  some  of  these  662  men  have  not  been  promoted 
for  seven  years.  We  have  considered  $1,200  as  being  the  maximum 
salary  for  the  average  grade  2  inspector.  Now  they  are  working 
alongside  of  butchers  making  75  and  80  cents  an  hour,  with  that 
one  and  a  half  for  overtime  when  they  work  beyond  eight  hours  and 
double  time  for  Sundays.  I  haA'e  seen  the  records  which  show  that 
some  of  those  butchers  have  been  making  $50,  $60,  and  up  to  $115  a 
week  as  a  result  of  the  overtime  pay  plus  the  ordinary  pay.  We  have 
recently  been  getting  a  number  of  petitions  from  our  employees  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  pay  they  are  getting  in  contrast 
with  even  the  unskilled  laborers,  to  whom  the  packers  are  paying 
so  much  more. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Eight  there,  the  butchers'  increase  is  largely  due  to 
the  "abnormal  conditions,  isn't  it,  and  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  for  all 
time  to  come  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBE.  The  packers  have  been  paying  higher  wages  to'  the 
butchers  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  mediation  committee  that 
President  Wilson  appointed.  The  common  laborer,  the  negroes, 
Mexicans,  Polacks,  and  Russians,  are  now  getting  40  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  skilled  butchers  are  paid  a  rate  up  to  75  and  80  cents  an 
hour.  And  Judge  Alshuler,  of  Chicago,  at  the  present  time  has 
under  consideration  the  question  of  increasing  that  per -hour  rate 
again.  That  makes  a  very  bad  contrast  with  our  bureau  salaries, 
and  the  situation  is  really  serious.  Our  men  are  all  exercised  about 
the  amount  of  work  they  are  asked  to  do  for  such  small  wages,  as 
compared  with  these  unskilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  that  scale  is  fixed  on  account  of  the  present 
emergency,  and  when  we  fix  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  they  are 
fixed  for  all  future  time.  Of  course,  they  can  be  changed,  but  salaries 
ares  never  reduced. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Don't  you  think  these  662  inspectors  who  have  not 
been  promoted  for  from  three  to  five  to  seven -years,  and  who  are 
only  getting  $1,200,  are  entitled  to  an  increased  compensation  on 
account  of  eificiency  and  long  experience  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  They  should  be  promoted,  of  course,  on  merit  and 
efficiency.  I  do  not  care  about  the  number  and  length  of  time,  but 
if  they  are  deserving  of  promotion  they  should  have  it. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  It  is  not  a  question  entirely  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  because  that  affects  us  all,  nor  of  sentiment  or  pride ;  but  it  is 
one  of  common  justice  and  absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  believe  the  salaries  of  many  of  those  inspectors 
should  be  increased,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  wherever  merit 
warrants  an  increase. 

■  Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  have  been  receiving  many  petitions  from  these 
men;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  started  to  write  in 
about  these  employees.  In  order  to  preseiit  the  most  urgent  cases 
that  need  imniediate  relief,  I. have  put  dqwn  here  these  662  lay 
inspectors,  grade  2,  who  represent  at  the  present  time  the  largest 
number  of  our  men  who  are  underpaid. 
106119—19 15 
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Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  lay  inspectors  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Our  grade  2  men  are  experts  who  have  educated  and 
trained  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  who  do  the  work  in  the  pickling, 
salting,  smoking,  curing,  processing,  and  oleo  and  lard  departments. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  what  are  they  getting? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  $1,200  to-day. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  what  is  recommended? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  $1,380.    The  next  group  contains  495  veterinary  in- 
spectors now  getting  $1,500. 
•    Mr.  Haugen.  And  what  do  you  recommend  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  recommend  that  they  get  $1,620. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  they  doing? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  doing  the  post-mortem  work,  picking  out 
the  abnormal  conditions  and  diseases  in  the  various  carcasses  of 
the  animals  slaughtered.  These  are  the  veterinarians  who  have  been 
in  the  service  not  less  than  three  years,  but  who  have  not  gained  the 
experience  to  be  put  in  charge  of  an  individual  plant  or  a  city.  Then 
there  are  25  veterinary  inspectors  at  $1,620  who  have  been  in  over 
five  years,  and  28  veterinary  inspectors  at  $1,600  who  have  been  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  We  recommend  that  they  all  be 
promoted  to  $1,800.  '  .  , 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  they  do? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  They  are  a  little  higher  grade  men  and  have  had 
more  experience  than  those  $1,500  veterinary  inspectors,  but  they  also 
do  the  post-mortem  work.  Then  there  are  175  veterinary  inspectors 
who  are  now  getting  $1,800.  We  heretofore  have  considered  that 
this  was  the  maximum  for  general  veterinary  inspection,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  is  entirely  too  low  and  we  recommend  that  those 
175  men  be  promoted  to  $2,000.  All  these  veterinary  inspectors  are 
college  graduates  who  have  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 
The  course  is  now  four  years 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  they  do ;  they  are  men  of  more  skill  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  They  are  men  of  more  skill,  longer  experience,  and 
better  judgment.  They  have  charge  of  a  department,  and  some  of 
them  have  charge  of  an  entire  plant.  We  have  men  in  charge  of  big 
plants  like  Wilson,  Armour,  or  Swift's  making  $1,800.  I  had  a 
conference  with  some  of  our  men  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  very 
much  wrought  up  about  the  meager  salaries  tney  are  getting  as  com- 
pared with  the  butchers.  I  found  one  man  there  getting  $1,900  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  biggest  plants  in  Chicago,  and  a  very  capable 
supervisor,  having  been  in  the  service  more  than  eight  years  with  but 
one  promotion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  is  in  charge  of  your  force? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  supervisor  at  that  plant  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  have  you  there? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  in  Chi- 
cago. At  Omaha  we  have  one  of  these  supervising  inspectors  whose 
salary  is  $1,680  and  who  has  been  promoted  but  once  in  five  years.    • 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  these  salaries  all  come  under  the  Byrnes  reso- 
lution ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  get  $120  bonus? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  get  $120  bonus,  but  the  question  now,  however, 
is  to  raise  the  basic  salaries.    Men  who  have  not  received  any  increase 
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in  seven  years,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  receive  some  consideration 
different  from  the  ranli  and  file  of  employees. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  can  not  do  that  under  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  consider  that.  Let  him  complete 
his  statement,  so  that  we  will  have  it  in  the  rec,ord.  What  does  that 
total  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  The  total  is  $223,660. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  overtime  proposition— what  is  the  basis 
of  estimating  the  overtime?  I  mean  to  say  by  that,  is  it  a  percentage 
of  full  time,  or  what? 

Dr.-  MoHLER.  In  Canada  they  charge  50  cents  per  hour  for  these  lay 
inspectors  for  each  hour  overtime,  and  75  cents  per  hour  for  veteri- 
nary inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
limit  here  as  to  the  amount  you  might  pay  for  overtime.  You  might 
pay  $2  a  minute  for  overtime  if  you' wanted  to  do  it.  Of  course,  we 
know  you  would  not  do  that. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  My  idea  would  be  that  it  should  be  in  direct  relation 
to  the  salaries  they  are  drawing  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so,  too.  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
keep  its  hand  on  the  piroposition,  if  they  are  going  to  grant  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  I  understand  that  proposition,  it  means  if  their 
:saliary  is  $1,200  for  a  year's  work,  at  8  hours  a  day,  and  they  work  10 
hours  a  day  for  the  year,  there  would  be  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
pay.  There  would  be  two  hours  out  of  the  eight;  that  would  be  a 
fourth.     Is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  My  own  idea  is  that,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  you 
might  double  it. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  think  we  should  follow  the  general  practice  of  one- 
and-a-half  time  on  week  days,  just  as  in  commercial  lines,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Mr;  Haugen.  In  Canada  you  say  they  pay  50  cents  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  50^  cents  an  hour  in  Canada  to  the  lay  inspectors^  and 
75  cents  an  hour  to  the  veterinary  inspectors.  But  I  think  in  this 
country  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  lines  adopted  for  paying 
mechanics  all  over  the  country — one  and  a  half  for  more  than  eight 
hours,  and  double  time  for  holidays  and  Sundays.  , 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  opening  this  too  far  in  this  act? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  do.    I  think  it  would  be. very  advisable. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee;  in  presenting 
a  lengthv  statement  regarding  the  loyalty  of  our  employees,  their 
high  qualifications  as  measured  by  the  examination  they  must  pass, 
and  the  unpleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous  environment  in  which 
they  are  forced  to  pursue  their  duties.  These  subjects  have  been  very 
fully  covered  in  previous  hearings,  especially  on  the  Lobeck  bill. 
However,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  changed 
conditions.  •  ,         ,  ^        .      ■  ^ 

Due  to  the  department's  effective  campaign  for  increased  produc- 
tion, the  demand  for  the  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
has  vastly  increased..  .Eeceipts  of  animals  have  been  unprecedented. 
Plants  have  been  forced  to  operate  at  maximum  capacity  overtime, 
nights,  holidays,  and  Sundays,  to  dispose  of  the  animals  brought  in. 
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Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  separations  from  the  service  for  miUtary 
dut)',  and  resignations  of  old  employees  to  accept  higher  salaries 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  inexperienced  temporary 
inspectors,  thus  throwing  increased  responsibility  and  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  work  upon  the  old  employees  who  have  remained.  All  our 
older  employees  who  have  remained  have  been  working  faithfully 
;ind  without  complaint,  long  hours,  holidays,  nights,  and  Sundays. 
Moreover,  they  have  been  working  with  no  hope  of  pay  for  over- 
time, side  by  side  with  the  emploj-ees  of  the  packing  houses,  all  of 
whom  draw  extra  pay  for  every  minute  they  put  in  over  the  regular 
working  hours.  Not  only  do  our  inspectors  get  nothing  for  extra 
lime  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  packing-house  employees,  but  the 
scale  of  salaries  paid  to  the  latter  has  greatly  risen  until  they  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  the  bureau  pays.  In  many  instances 
even  unskilled  laborers  now  receive  more  than  bur  experienced  and 
scientifically  trained  men.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  which 
confronts  us,  it  is  urgently  desired  to  promote  these  outstanding  em- 
ployees to  whom  I  have  referred.  In  most  cases,  these  employees 
at  til  is  date  have  not  been  promoted  for  three  years,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  time  is  very  nmch  longer. 

Mr.  Wasox.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  doctor  makes  quite  a  point  of  having  the  packers  advance 
to  the  Government  the  cost  of  the  overtime  work,  on  the  theory  it 
will  lessen  the  hours  of  overtime.  Now,  if  we  give  the  men  the  same 
rate  per  hour  for  overtime  that  they  receive  for  the  day,  that  will 
not  encourage  the  overtime ;  but  if  we  give  them  three  hours  for  two 
hours  work,  the  tendency  will  be  they  would  like  the  overtime. 
While  I  think  they  ought  to  have  relief,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  do  not 
give  them  any  inducement  to  encourage  overtime,  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  overtime. 

The  Chairmax.  This  situation  with  reference  to  your  meat  in- 
spectors is  a  rather  serious  matter,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  extremely  serious;  it  certainly  is.  It  was  bad 
enough  in  October,  at  which  time  we  thought  this  overtime  pay 
would  probably  relieve  the  situation.  But  since  that  time,  it  has  ' 
become  more  serious,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have  come  before  you 
to-day  to  present,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  a  plea  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  meat-inspection  item,  in  addition 
to  the  provision  already  included  in  this  Book  of  Estimates,  for  per- 
mitting the  department  to  collect  overtime  pay  from  the  packers 
for  our  employees.  With  these  two  provisions  adopted,  our  force 
will  be  better  satisfied  and  will  do  even  better  work,  and  the  meat- 
inspection  duties  will  prove  more  attractive  to  others  whom  we  may 
wish  to  employ  than  it  .does  to-day.  Our  men  have  been  loyal 
and  efficient,  but  recently  one  or  two  misguided  employees  have 
shown  a  somewhat  surprising  tendency  which  I  will  discuss  more 
fully  later. 

IJE  the  committee  pleases,  I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  from  the 
grade  2-  lay  inspectors  at  one  of  our  stations,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
We  have  received  many  others  of  similar  tenor. 
(Reading:) 
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Stoux  City,  Iowa,  December  SI,  IfllS. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Houston, 

Sircretari/  of  Agriculture. 

Sbb:  We,  the  iinderslgned  lay  inspectors,  grade  2,  formerly  meat  inspectors 
ill  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  do  hereby  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice to  help  us  in  our  endeavor  to  secure  a  living  wage. 

Wo  eiitoi-ed  the  seJrvice  as  meat  inspectors  in  1906  at  $1,000  per  year,  and 
iiftei-  six  years'  service  were  promoted  to  .$1,200.  We  served  five  years  at  $1,200, 
and  iu  1917  received  an  increase  of  5  per  cent — $60 — for  one  year.  July  1,  1918, 
we  received  an  increase  of  $120  for  one  year  only,  t:ildng  the  place  of  the 
5  per  cent  increase,  both  granted  by  Congress.  We  are  at  present  receiving 
$1,320  per  year,'  an  increase  of  $320  in  12  years. 

We  are  a  class  of  scientifically  ti'ained  men  on  meat  inspection,  with  years  of 
experience.  Men  working  for  the  packers  in  the  same  capacity  are  now  receiv- 
ing $1,600  to  $1,800  per  year,  with  their  case  for  higher  wages  now  before  Judge 
Alshuler.  For  some  reason,  unknown  to  us,  our  wages  remain  at  a  standstill 
while  the  cost  of  living  soars.  Common  labor  is  now  receiving  at  packing  olants 
better  wages  than  Government  inspectors. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  resign,  without  prejudice,  unless  we  wait  until  the 
bureau  is  able  to  fill  our  places.  We  are  not  allowed  compensation  for  overtime, 
Sunday,  or  holiday  work.  We  are  working  8  to  12  hours  per  day  with  packing- 
house employees  who  receive  extra  compensation,  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Trusting  you  will  give  due  consideration  to  a  just  request,  we  remain  faithful 
to  our  duties,  etc. 

And  here  is  a  similar  letter,  which  is  somewhat  fuller  and  which 
represents  the  views  of  our  inspectors  at  Kansas  City.  One  of  the 
grade  2  inspectors  came  to  Washington  and  presented  this  in  person, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  will  note  that  he 
has  taken  a  very  broad  view  of  the  situation  and  recommends  promo- 
tions for  the  other  classes  of  employees  as  well  as  for  those  in  his 
own  group. 

Washington,  D.  C.,-  December  11,  1918. 
Hon.  David  Franklin  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir  :  Having  been  selected  by  the  lay  inspectors,  grade  2,  to  come 
to  Washington,  D,  C,  and  present  for  your  consideration  an  increase  in  salary, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following :  When  the  grade  2  lay  inspectors  entered 
the  service-  as  meat  inspectors  in  1906  the  entrance  salary  was  $1,000.  Since  ■ 
that  time  they  have  been  promoted  to  a  basic  salary  of  $1,200.  In  1906  the 
grade  1  lay  inspectors  entered  the  service  at  a  salary  of  $720,  and  since  then 
have  been  promoted  to  $1,140.  In  the  same  year — 1906 — the  veterinarians  en- 
tered the  service  at  $1,200,  and  since  then  have  been  promoted  to  $1,800.  So 
that  in  tlie  matter  of  proniolions  the  !j;rade  :?  me.i  feel  th:it  they  hare  been  over- 
looked or  neglected. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  present  to  you  at 
this  time  conditions  as  they  now  prevail  with  reference  to  all  B.  A.  I.  employees. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cattle  and  hog  butchers ;  their  weekly  wage  for  the 
weeks  ending  10/12,  10/19,  10/26.  11/2,  11/9,  11/16.  and  11/23  amounted  to 
$63,  $62,  $63,  $60,  $62,  $59,  and  $62  each;  in  addition  to  wages  many  of  those 
men  received  a  bonus  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  several  hundred  dollars. 
The  above  wage  is  an  average  of  what  is  being  paid  to  what  is  known  as 
.skilled  labor,  and  includes  floormen,  rumpers,  backers,  fell  cutters,  splitters, 
hide  droppers,  and  chuck  splitters ;  in  many  Instances  these  men  are  uneducated, 
and  when  you  compare  their  wages  with  the  salary  of  the  veterinarian  who 
has  spent  the.  best  of  his  .young  days  in  school  and  college' to  educate  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  life's  work — namely,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
humanity  in  the  preparation  of  meat-food  products — you  will  very  readily  see 
that  even  under  normal  conditions  these  gentlemen  are  very  poorly  paid,  and 
extremely  so  at  this  time,  considering  the  increased  cost  of  living,  rentalb, 
clothing,  provisions,  etc.  They  w-ere  better  paid  in  1906  at  $1,200  than  they  are 
to-day  at  $1,800,  and  as  the  figures  given  above  are  true  and  correct,  and  can 
be  corroborated  by  going  over  the  pay  rolls  of  the  packers,  it  is  only  fair  and 
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just  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  entrance  salary  should  not  be  less  than  $2,000 
per  annum,  with  a  maximum  of  $3,000. 

This  may  appear  high  to  you,  but  kindly  let  me  submit  the  following  table 
of  wages  paid  to  beef  boners  for  the  weeks  ending  the  same  as  above,  respec- 
tively :  Loin,  rib,  chuck,  and  plate  boners  averaged  $50  to  $101,  $50  to  $105, 
$50  to  $103,  $87  to  $70,  $47  to  $104,  $50  to  $80,  and  $50  to  $120.  In  view  of  the 
figures  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration,  unless  these  gentlemen 
receive  a  substantial  increase  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  they  owe  the  American  public  in  the  production  of  pure  meat  food  prod- 
ucts along  with  the  education  of  sanitation  and  ventilation,  not  overlooking  by 
any  means  the  eradication  of  disease  among  cattle;  saving  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  American  farmer,  I  say  that  unless  these  gentlemen  receive  a 
substantial  increase  that  it  would  look  as  though  our  Government  considers 
what  is  known  as  uneducated  skilled  labor  worth  more  to  the  American  people 
than   the  educated. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  grade  2  lay  inspectors,  these  gentlemen  success- 
fully passed  a  competitive  examination  in  1906  and  as  stated  above  received 
a  salary  of  $1,000  on  entering  the  service  and  have  since  been  promoted  to 
$1,200.  A  short  time  ago  a  very  small  per  cent  of  them  were  promoted  to 
$1,380  and  those  who  failed  to  receive  said  promotion  fee!  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration,  and  respectfully  ask  you,  honorable  sir,  for 
the  same  promotion  in  a  group.  The  basic  salary  they  now  receive  does  not 
equal  the  purchasing  power  of  $600  at  time  of  entry  in  1906. 

I  would  also  submit  the  following  facts  and  figures,  and  respectfully  ask 
that  the  entrance  salary  of  lay  inspectors  be  raised  to  $1,500  per  annum,  with 
promotions  when  recommended  by  the  inspector  in  charge  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,800  per  annum. 

Common  laborers  in  the  beef  cutting,  who  as  a  class  are  composed  of  un- 
educated negroes,  Mexicans,  Russians,  Polacks,  and  Austrians,  receive  weekly 
wages  from  $25  to  $38,  same  class  of  labor  in  dry  salt  curing,  cellars  receive 
$28  to  $40,  and  in  the  sweef-pickle  curing  cellars  from  $30  to  ,$45.  Foremen 
and  assistant  foremen  in  these  departments,  whose  duties  are  not  more  ardous 
than  ours  and  who  at  all  times  have  advantages  for  promotion,  receive  from 
$40  to  $65  per  week,  and  it  Crin  be  truly  stated  that  there  is  not  a  lay  inspector 
who  has  not  got  the  educatiimal  and  executive  ability  to  manage  the  various 
departments. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  feel  that  our  services  to  the  American  public 
should  at  least  be  compensated  on  an  equality  with  the  uneducated  foreigner 
who  In  many  instances  is  even  unable  to  speak  the  English  language  and  is 
Amarican  only  to  the  extent  of  earning  dollars  and  cents. 

Trusting  for  your  indulgence  and  consideration  of  the  above  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  sincerely  hoping  that  you  will  grant  the  small  increase  prayed  for 
in  the  very  near  future,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Very  obediently,  yours, 

Thomas  Nooxe, 
Lay  Inspector,  Grade  '2. 

You  understand  we  are  not  anywhere  near  that  maximum  in  these 
salaries  we  are  no a\  proposing. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  tlie  tendency  now  is 
to '  pay  unskilled  labor  more  than  skilled  labor.  A  man  who  has 
had  a  college  education  now  does  not  get  as  much  as  a  bricklayer. 

Dr.  Mohler,  does  that  complete  your  statement,  sir? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  item,  which  appears  on  page  274  of  the  Book  of  Estimates. 
All  we  request  is  a  continuation  of  this  item  so  that,  in  case  any- 
thing of  this  kind  comes  upj  we  can  use  these  funds  to  eradicate  it. 
The  only  change  is  in  substituting  1920  for  1919,  the  remainder  of 
the  item  being  a  continuation  of  tne  same  phraseology  that  we  had 
in  1916    1917,  and  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  ,.,._;1,>.-...: .;  .s-.-y/  .:  "j-  aa    a^  . 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday.,  January  H,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Salaries  of  Meat  Inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  met  this  morning,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
the  item  found  on  page  61,  for  additional  expenses  for  carrying 
out  the  meat-inspection  act.  We  have  gentlemen  here  representing 
the  meat-inspection  force  and,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Rainey,  of  our  com- 
mittee, is  familiar  with  this  vi'hole  matter  and  has  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  it,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  the  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  RAINEY,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

'  Mr.  Rainet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  m,e  to  consume  much  time.  There  are  men  here,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau'  of  Animal  Industry,  but  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  bureau,  and  I  thought  it 
advisable,  with  your  permission,  to  have  them  come  here  and  suggest 
to  yon,  as  all  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  this  bureau  know,  the 
importance  at  this  time  of  recognizing  the  worth  of  the  men  associ- 
ated with  that  bureau. 

I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  item  96,  on  page 
61,  where  the  amount  requested  is  $499,480,  and  insert  $1,029,790. 
The  Secretary  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee in  which  he  suggests  an  increase  of  $233,660.  The  regular 
I  appropriation  was  $449,480.  He  did  that  in  order  to  care  for  in- 
creases for  men  engaged  in  this  important  work.  In  his  suggestion, 
if  this  amount  was  giveii  him,  he  had  in  mind  increasing  the  salaries 
qf  1,385  members  of  the  department.  My  proposal  is  to  go  farther 
and  to  take  care  of  2,950  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in- 
cluding the  lay  inspectors  of  gi-ade  1  and  grade  2,  and  all  veterina- 
rians. 

There  are  at  this  time  employed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  approximately  1,700  veterinarians,  whose  duties  are 
to  inspect  live  stock  which  are  used  for  meat  purposes  and  to  aid 
liveistock  owners  and  State  live-stock  sanitary  officials  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  contagious,  infectious,  and  communicable  diseases 
of  animals. 
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The  meat-inspection  service,  in  which  bureau  veterinarians  are  em- 
ployed, consists  in  the  examination  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats 
from  the  moment  they  are  received  at  public  stockyards,  where  they 
are  unloaded  from  stock  cars,  througli  the  commission  merchants' 
pens,  into  the  packing  houses,  where  they  are  slaughtered;  thence 
to  the,  innumerable  sections  of  packir^g  houses  where  the  meat  is 
prepared  in  various  ways  for  human  consumption.  In  other  words, 
these  servants  of  the  Government  inspect  and  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  only  wholesome  meat  food  products 
enter  into  commerce  for  interstate  shipment,  as  well  as  meats  which 
are  consumed  within  the  States,  and  other  meat  products  which  may 
be  exported. 

As  testimony  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  meat-inspection 
service,  not  one  valid  complaint  has  been  sustained  against  the 
service  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  world's  war  in  1914,  notwith- 
standing that  these  products  which  have  been  labeled  with  the  stamp 
of  Government  approval  have  been  sent  to  every  comer  of  the 
world.  From  several  sources  complaints  have  been  received  and 
upon  investigation  have  been  confirmed  of  shipments  of  meat  to 
Army  camps  from  plants  where  Government  inspection  is  not  main- 
tained. 

This  work  was  inaugurated  many  years  ago,  but  the  principal 
meat-inspection  act  uncier  which  the  work  is  now  being  carried  out 
did  not  become  effective  until  1906. 

A  corps  of  veterinarians  are  employed  in  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  diseases  of  live  stock,  such  as  hog  cholera,  tuberculosis,  the 
eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  eradication  of  scabies  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  eradication  of  glanders  from  horses,  and  several  other 
maladies  which  live  stock  may  contract. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  was 
rather  a  precarious  one  on  account  of  the  excessive  existence  of 
scabies.  At  that  time  there  was  really  no  true  type  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Sheep  developed  much  like  wolves  and  coyotes;  they 
multiplied,  but  without  any  appreciable  upbreeding.  It  was  a  case 
of  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Oregon  sheep  were  long  legged  and 
thin  and  could  be  recognized  in  contrast  with  Montana  sheep. 
Texas  sheep  were  different  from  those  raised  in  California,  and 
the  sheep  from  the  plains  of  New  Mexico  were  unlike  those  from 
Utah  and  Idaho.  The  disease  known  as  scabies,  which  is  caused  by 
a  parasite  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  which  causes  scabs  to 
appear  upon  the  hides  and  also  causes  the  shedding  of  the  wool,  ex- 
isted in  practically  every  State,  and  not  very  much  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  It  was  spreading  so  rapidly  that,  if  no  effort  had  been  made 
to  control  it,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  industry  would 
have  been  so  seriously  handicapped  that  it  would  have  proved 
entirely  unprofitable  ? 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  controlling  of  this  disease  with  State  live-stock  sanitary 
officials  and  the  sheep  owners,  experiments  were  conducted  by  treat- 
ing the  sheep  with  disinfectant  to  kill  the  bug  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  From  those  experiments  evolved  a  very  practical 
method  of  freeing  the  sheep  from  the  disease  by  a  process  of  dipping 
them  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur.  Dipping  vats  were  con- 
structed on  the  sheep  ranges  and  at  all  of  the  public  stockyards, 
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and  whenever  a  band  of  sheep  were  found  diseased  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  being  shipped  into  the  country  unless  they  were 
properlj'  disinfected  under  supervision.  This  worli  developed  very 
rapidly  because  it  proved  of  vital  beiiefit  to  the  sheep  owners. 

In  the  course  of  10  or  12  years  this  disease  was  practically  extermi- 
nated and  the  quarantine  under  which  many  of  the  States  had  been 
placed  was  removed,  thus  permitting  the  free  traffic  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Veterinarians  were  removed  from  the  work  to.be 
placed  on  work  of  greater  emergency  at  tiiat  time,  and  in  consequence 
the  disease  began  to  spread  again  and  it  became  necessary,  and,  in 
fact,  the  sheepmen  demanded,  that  the  inspectors  be  returned  to  the 
field  to  direct  the  eradication  work. 

Sheep  scabies  exists  to  but  a  moderate  degree  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  and  out  of  the  hazardous  business  which  was  despised  by 
most  live-stock  men  20  years  ago,  there  has  developed  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  interesting  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry.  ,  There 
has  been  developed  in  the  United  States  true  types  of  sheep.  Sheep- 
men are  progressing  along  definite,  well-planned  lines,  and  they  are 
not  handicapped  now  by  a  disease  which  but  a  few  years  ago  threat- 
ened them  with  bankruptcy,  for  it  is  impossible  for  sheep  to  thrive 
that  are  affected  with  scabies  and  other  parasitic  diseases. 

In  1906  the  bureau  veterinarians  were  sent  in  the  Southern  States, 
to  aid  the  farmers  in  the  boll-weevil  stricken  areas,  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  cattle  tick.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  a  profitable  cattle  industry  could  not  be  developed  where  the 
cattle  tick  existed.  It  has  been  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry that  this  parasite  which  transmits  the  organism  which  causes 
a  fatal  disease  known  as  Texas  fever  could  be  eradicated  by  dipping 
the  cattle  which  harbored  the  pest.  ,  This  work  has  proven  one  oi 
the  most  popular  and  successfuV  pieces  of  live-stock  sanitary  work 
ever  undertaken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  More  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  original  area  quarantined  on  account  of  the  Texas  fever  has 
been  freed  of  the  tick,  and  in  the  freed  counties  and  States  there  has 
been  developed,  and  will  continue  to  be  developed,  a  high-class  of 
cattle  husbandry.  Cattle,  which  in  1906  were  valued  at  about  $10  per 
head  in  the  tick-infested  area,  are  now  worth  $40  per  head,  and  the 
increased  valuation  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  high  price  of  cattle 
everywhere,  but  these  animals  are  worth  more,  because  they  are  in 
better  condition  to  be  used  for  beef;  that  is,  while  the  animals  are 
covered  with  ticks  the  parasites  suck  the  blood,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  host  always  remains  in  an  unthrifty  condition,  unsuited  for  beef 
purposes.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  until  there  are  no  cattle  ticks 
left  iii  the  United  States.  This  one  piece  of  live  stock  sanitation  is 
worth  at  least  $50,000,000  in  the  additional  beef  that  the  Nation  con- 
serves therebv. 

Other  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera,  a  disease  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  to  the  JSTation  of  $100,000,000.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  swine  could 
be  immunized  against  the  infection  of  cholera.  This  immunization 
consists  of  injecting'  the  hogs  with  a  serum  obtained  from  swine, 
which  through  treatment  have  become  highly  immunized  against  the 
disease.     Millions  of  hogs  are  treated  annually  by  veterinarians  of 
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the  bureau,  and  thereby  the  losses  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  large 
degree.  , 

Another  field  in  which  veterinarians  are  engaged  is  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  If  was  absolutely  necessarjr  that  some  agency 
inaugurate  a  campaign  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  insidious  disease. 
It  was  spreading  from  State  to  State  and  from  herdto  herd,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  amount  of  infected  animals  found  in  the  abattoirs 
in  1918,  where  Government  inspection  was  demanded.  Out  of  35,- 
000,000  swine  slaughtered  in  those  establishments,  practically  3,500,- 
000  animals  were  found  tuberculous  to  some  extent.  Likewise  with 
the  cattle  which  were  killed ;  more  than  200,000  cattle  were  found  to 
be  infected  with  tuberculosis  in  those  abattoirs.  The  owners  of  live 
stock  from  every  section  of  the  United  States  demanded  that  this 
work  of  controlling  the  eradication  of  this  disease  be  taken  up  by  the 
Federal  Government.  While  the  campaign  has  been  in  existence  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  there  is  suflEicient  evidence  to  show  that  it 
is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  is  proving  to  be  a  very  popular 
work  with  the  farmers. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  in  its  organization  a  patho- 
logical division,  in  which  veterinarians  are  engaged  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations dealing  with  live-stock  diseases.  Every  year  thousands 
of  samples  of  diseased  specimens  are  forwarded  to  the  bureau,  where 
they  are  examined  microscopically  and  by  animal  inoculation,  so  as 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  malady. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry 
to  which  the  veterinarians  of  the  bureau  are  assigned,  such  as  the 
supervision  of  the  manufacture  by  private  concerns  of  hog-cholera 
serum,  virus,  and  other  biological  products,  such  as  black-leg  vaccine, 
tetanus  antitoxin,  tuberculin,  mallein,  etc. 

The  entrance  salary  of  the  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  $1,500  per  annum,  and,  of  course,  with  this  parsimonious 
stipend,  the  bureau  is  having  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  professionally  trained  veterinarians.  The  future  opportunities 
for  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  anything  but 
attractive  to  an  earnest,  competent,  and  energetic  employee.  Of 
course,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  this 
class  of  employees  has  caused  hundreds  of  them  to  resign  every  year 
to  take  up  positions  which  enable  them  to  support  their  families  and 
bring  them  up  in  a  true  American  way.  The  average  veterinarian 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  does  not  receive  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  properly  feed  and  clothe  the  average-sized  family. 

Many  of  the  best  posted  live-stock  owners  and  other  persons  in- 
terested in  that  industry  have  grave  apprehensions  as  to  how  their 
immense  industry  is  going  to  be  properly  protected  in  the  future. 
Veterinary  colleges  are  closing  their  doors  because  young  men  are 
not  attracted  to  the  profession,  simply  because  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  gain  a  respectable  livelihood  in  it.  During  the 
past  12  months  four  veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States  termi- 
nated their  careers.  These  institutions  were  known  as  the  George 
Washington  "Veterinary  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Kansas  City 
Veterinary  College,  the  San  Francisco  Veterinary  College,  and  the 
Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College.  It  is  believed  that  it  wfll  be  neces- 
sary within  the  next  12  months  for  other  schools  to  discontinue. 
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A  veterinarian  to-day  is  a  trained  man  who  receives  an  education 
of  the  same  completeness  as  a  medical  man  receives  at  colleges  for 
physicians.  The  veterinarian  is  required  to  be  a  high-school  grad- 
uate, and  his  course  in  the  veterinary  college  is  fixed  at  four  years 
of  nine  months  each.  Can  you  imagine  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  am- 
bitious high-school  graduate  being  attracted  to  take  up  the  veterinary 
profession  when  the  best  prospects  that  he  has  in  sight  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  is  $1,500  per  annum?  Such  men 
will  spurn  any  such  proffer  for  a  lifetime  career.  They  need  not 
complete  a  high-school  course  or  a  grammar-school  course  to  become 
a  butcher,  which  trade  will  give  them  $60  to  $90  per  week ;  or  a  pud- 
dler  in  a  steel  factory,  which  will  pay  them  $400  a  month,  or  any 
other  line  of  industry.  The  Federal  Government,  if  it  does  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  its  employees,  should  have  enough  business 
acumen  to  see  that  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Nation 
will  be  greatly  diminished  unless  efficiency  is  recognized  and  equi- 
table compensations  made.  Unless  the  Government  is  aspiring  to 
inefficiency  and  failure  it  must  be  willing  to  at  least  go  part  of  the 
way  in  increasing  compensations  to  its  employees  as  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  every  other  person,  firm,  and  corporation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  have  done  in  recog- 
nizing the  services  of  the  employee. 

The  veterinarian  is  the  agency  which  the  live-stock  industry  of 
the  Nation,  valued  at  $10,000,000,000  must  place  its  faith  in  to  pre- 
serve that  gigantic  business  from  the  ravages  of  disease.  What 
would  it  profit  this  countrj^  to  go  on  building  up  the  cattle,  swine, 
and  sheep  industry  if  at  the  foundation  of  the  industry  it  was  rotten 
with  disease.  We  are  coming  to  an  era  now  where  European  coun- 
tries and  South  American  countries  will  be  seeking  for  breeding 
cattle,  swine,  and  sheep.  If  they  come  to  our  land  and  buy  these 
animals,  and  later  they  are  found  to  be  diseased,  our  reputation  and 
industry  along  that  line  is  ruined  for  all  time  to  come;  whereas,  if 
we  sell  them  flie  right  kind  of  live  stock,  free  from  disease,  the  Na- 
tion will  build  up  a  reputation  throughout  the  world  that  will,  as- 
sure for  all  time  a  prosperous  industry. 

The  grade  lay  inspectors  are  men  who  through  yeiars  of  practical 
experience  have  gained  a  ^^ide  knowledge  of  the  meat  industry. 
They  are  men  who  are  qualified  to  serve  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  inspectors,  or  as  foremen  of  various  branches 
of  the  packing-house  industries.    A  great  many  of  this  class  of  em- 

f  Joyces  have  left  the  Government  service  to  fill  positions  of  more 
ucrative  nature  with  the  meat-packing  concerns. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  up  with  Secretary  Houston,  and  also  sug- 
gested to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  imperative  need  of  a  sub-, 
stantial  increase  for  the  lay  inspectors  and  veterinarians  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  The  Secretary  has  been  kind  enough  to 
suggest  an  increase  for  about  half  of  the  employees.  His  hesitancy 
in  suggesting  the  majority  was  responsible,  I  presume,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  increased  appropriations  from  this 
committee. 

I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  imperative  need  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  these  employees.  I  know  something  of  their  work.  I 
have  the  distinction  to  represent  in  Congress  the  fourth  congres- 
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sional  district  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  which  are  located  all  of  the  great 
packing  industries.  I  know  that  these  men  report  at  their  post  of 
duty  long  before  7  o'clock  each  working-day;  that  they  work  froin 
9  to  12  hours,  and,  during  the  busy  season,  often  work  both  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

I  know  that  the  veterinarians  are  responsible  for  all  the  work  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  meat-inspection 
laws,  that  they,  are  directly  responsible  for  all  the  work  performed 
by  the  inspectors  under  their  supervision,  and  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  all  the  sanitary  regulations  at  the 
packing  houses. 

I  know  that  the  receipts  of  animals  of  recent  months  have  been 
unprecedented. 

I  know  that  many  employees  have  resigned  to  take  up  work  in 
commercial  fields  where  the  compensation  is  considerably  greater. 
This  has  necessitated  greater  responsibility  on  the  older  em- 
ployees. I  know  that  a  great  number  of  them  have  not  been  ad- 
vanced for  several  years,  and  I  also  know  that  by  comparing  the 
salaries  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  employees  with  the  pack- 
ing-house employees,  that  the  employees  of  the  packing  industries 
receive  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  do  the  Government  em- 
ployees for  equal  responsibilities. 

Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  consumer  of  packing-house  prod- 
ucts is  of  greatest  importance,  and  I  feel  that  I. am  extremely  con- 
servative in  my  amendment  in  urging  that  the  sum  I  request  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  their  indulgence  and  the  courtesy  extended  by  making  possible 
this  hearing. 

I  have  present  a  number  of  gentlemen,  representing  many  differ- 
ent States,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industryj 
but  who  come  in  contact  with  the  work  of  this  department,  and  they 
are  here  voluntarily  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  that  the  members  of  this  department 
are  doing,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  gentlemen  may  desire  to  ask. 

I  have  also  a  Mr.  Hughes,  from  Ne^Y  York,  whom  I  am  sure  will 
give  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  pay  received  by  lay  inspec- 
tors and  also  that  given  to  common  laborers  in  the  packing  houses. 

And  let  me  offer  this  suggestion  with  reference  to  lay  inspectors 
as  against  some  of  the  employees  in  the  Chicago  packing  houses. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cattle  and  hog  butchers,  their  weeHy  wages 
for  the  weeks  ending,  respectivelv,  October  12,  19,  26,  November  2,  9^ 
16,  and  23,  1918,  amounted  to  $63,  $62,  $63,  $60,  $62,  $59,  and  $62 
each.  In  addition  to  the  wages  many  of  these  men  recei\'Ted  a  bonus 
amounting,  in  some  instances,  from  $200  to  $300. 

The  above  wage  is  an  average  of  what  is  being  paid  to  what  is 
known  as  skilled  labor  and  includes  floor  men,  rumpers,  packers,  fell 
cutters,  splitters,  hide  droppers,  and  chuck  splitters.  In  many  in- 
stances these  men  are  uneducated,  and  when  you  compare  their  wagK- 
with  the  salary  of  the  Government  inspector  who  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  young  days  in  educating  and  preparing  himself  for 
his  life's  work,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  humanity 
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in  the  preparation  of  meat-food  products,  you  will  readily  see,  even 
under  normal  conditions,  these  inspectors  are  very  poorly  paid  and 
extremely  so  at  this  time,  considering  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
■  Let  me  further  submit  the  following  table  of  wages  paid  to  beef 
boners  for  the  same  weeks  suggested  heretofore :  Loin,  rib,  chuck,  and 
plate  boners,  average,  $50  to  $100,  $50  to  $105,  $50  to  $103,  $37  to  $70. 
$47  to  $104,  $50  to  $80,  and  $50  to  $120. 

Common  laborers  in  the,  beef  cutting  who  as  a  class  are  men  com- 
posed of  uneducated  Mexicans  and  the  like,  receive  weekly  wages 
from  $25  to  $38.  The  same  class  of  laborers  in  dry  salt  curing  cellars 
receive  from  $28  to  $40,  and  in  the  sweet  piclde  curing  cellars  from 
$30  to  $45.  Foremen  and  assistant  foremen  in  (hese  departments, 
whose  di;! ties  are  not  more  arduous  than  inspectors,  and  who  at  all 
times  have  advantages  for  promotion,  receive  from  $40  to  $65  per 
week,  and  it  can  easily  be  said  that  the  lay  inspectors  in  educa- 
tional and  executive  ability  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  these 
foremen. 

The  award  made  by  Judge  Alschuler  in  the  arbitration  between 
the  packers  and  their  employees  convinces  me  that  the  Government 
employees  are  the  lowest  paid  men  in  the  packing  industry,  and  they 
are  the  men  that  the  public  holds  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
every  piece  of  meat  and  all  me<at  products  that  leave  the  packing 
house. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  amendment  I  offer  is  very  conserva- 
tive, considering  at  the  present  time,  as  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion, the  high  c6st  of  living  and  the  unusual  expenses  that  are  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  attempt  to  care  for  a  family  as  every  American, 
■gentlemen,  would  like  to  do.  I  know  that  these  lay  inspectors" and 
veterinarians  have  given  to  the  Government  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
I  know  that  the  packing  industries  in  Chicago  employ  men  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  veterinarians  and  the  lay  inspectors.  I  know, 
for  instance,  a  gentleman,  I  thinlv  Dr.  Neil,  in  charge  of  the  office  in 
Chicago,  who  receives  a  salary  of  somewhere  about  $3,500  a  year  for 
the  work  he  performs ;  and  several  of  the  packing  houses  have  men 
who  sort  of  supervise  his  work  and  the  work  of  his  assistants,  and 
they  pay  them  a  much  higher  salary  per  year  for  the  .same  kind  of 
work. 

Now,  if  the  Government  desires  to  encourage  the  work  of  Dr. 
Neil,  if  they  want  to  put  him  on  a  par  with  the  other  employees  of 
the  packing  industries,!  think  they  should  pffer  him  some  encour- 
agement by  a  stipend  commensurate  with  the  great  work  he  is  doing 
out  there.  .  .      . 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  will  call  on 
these  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  joined  us  here  this  morning,  to 
suggest  to  you  their  intimacy  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  I  believe  they  will  corroborate  me  when  I  say,  once 
more,  that  the  men  engaged  in  this  line  of  work  should  receive  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  salary  in  the  coming  year.  ,     .    „ 

The  Chairman.  In  this  prepared  matter  which  you  will  submit  for 
the  record,  do  you  show  in  detail  the  amount  of  increases  proposed 
in  the  various  grades?  ^  .  _ 

Mr.  Eainet.  I  do.  I  set  out  here,  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  ^of  Agriculture,  the  number  that  are  to  be  promoted  and 
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the  amounts  they  are  receiving  now^ttie  amount  we  expect  to  haVe 
them  receive,  and  the  increasei,;' 

Proposed  increase  of  salaries  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  employees  engaged 
in  the  meat'inspection  service. 


Number. 


Present 
salary. 


Proposed 
salary. 


Increase. 


Total 


Lay  inspectors,  grade  1 . 

Do 

Lay  inspectors,  grade  2. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Veterinary  inspectors. . . 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total. 


25 

81 

4 

20 

3 

476 

40 

46 

1 

34 

170 

32 

18 

18 

14 

14 

1 

16 
3 
11 
1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 


tl,080 
1,140 
1,200 
1,320 
1,380 
1,400 
1,660 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,620 
1,680 
1,740 
1,800 
1,900 
1,920 
1,980 
2,000 
2,040 
2,100 
2,220 
2,250 
2,400 
2,460 
2,500 
2,750 
2,760 
3,000 
3,300 
3,500 


Jl,200 
1,200 
1,380 
1,440 
1,560 
1,500 
1,680 
1,740 
1,680 
1,780 
1,780 
1,880 
1,940 
2,000 
2,080 
2,040 
2,130 
2,130 
2,160 
2,220 
2,400 
2,400 
2,600 
2,630 
2,680 
3,060 
3,060 
3,300 
3,680 
3,750 


$120 
60 
180 
120 
180 
160 
120 
'140 
180 
180 
160 
200 
200 
200 
180 
160 
150 
130 
180 
120 
ISO 
150 
200 
170 
ISO 
310 
300 
300 
300 
250 


$9^,440 

6,760 

179,820 

3,000 

14,580 

640 
2,400 

420 

105,680 

7,200 

7,360 

200 
6,800 
34,000 
5,760 
2,880 
3,700 
1,820 
2,520 

120 
2,880 

450 
2,100 
.    170 

720 

930 

600 
1,200 

300 

250 


491,700 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  W.  HORACE  HOSKINS,  DEAN  OF  THE  VETER- 
INARY COIIEGE,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  why 
I  came  down  here  this  morning  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  protest 
against  the  bad  faith  of  the  Government  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We,  who  have  charge  of  veterinary  schools,  have  been  persuading 
men  to  come  into  this  service  because  it  was  a  very  needful  service, 
and  among  other  inducements  we  laid  before  them  was  the  fact  they 
might  enter  the  bureau  service  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  and  every 
two  years  they  would  have  an  increase  of  salary  of  about  $200  a 
year,  and  it  was  ultimately  possible  for  them  to  reach  a  salary  of 
$4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.  For  a  matter  of  six  or  seven  years,  the 
Government  has  not  kept  faith  with  those  men ;  the  Government  ha."* 
not  kept  faith  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has  sent  out 
continuallj'  its  notice  inviting  veterinarians  to  enter  this  service. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  warrant  for  the  Government  paying  these  men  for 
the  service  they  render ,_  at  least  to  give  them  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  their  salaries,  if  they  are  going  to  live  as  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  or  as  they  would  like  to  live,  and  to  rear  their 
families.  I  think  we  all  realize  the  great  world  problem  to-day  is 
one  of  hunger,  and  it  is  hunger  for  food,  and  in  this  Nation  we 
have  got  to  supply  a  very  large  part  of  that  food  for'  the  entire 
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world,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  is  abroad 
everywhere,  not  alone  in  foreign  nations,  but  in  our  own  country.  I ' 
realize  that  when  this  country  has  bedft  losing  more  than  $200,000,000 
a  year  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  because  of  not  enlarge 
ing  this  service  and  not  offering  a  substantial  compensation  for  men 
to  go  in  and  carry  out  this  service  to,  the  fullest  measure  we  are 
going  very  materially  to  spread  the  unrest  all  over  the  world  and 
among  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  reasoning  there.  What 
influence  does  the  meat-inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  have  on  the  disease  of  animals  out  in  the  field  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  not  only  has  the 
meat-inspection  service,  but  has  control  of  all  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  I  want  to  say  it  has  reduced  from  $100,000,000  a 
year  the  losses  from  hog  cholera,  down  to  $40,000,000  and  then  to 
$25,000,000  a  year,  to  give  you  a  conception  of  the  service  these  men 
have  been  renderiiig.  I  want  to  say  that  in  over  400,000  square  miles 
of  territory  in  the  South  they  got  rid  of  the  cattle  tick,  where  we  now 
hope  to  grow  a  larger  number, of  cattle  and  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  food  supply.    They  have  done  a  world  service  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  tru3,  but  that  service  is  not  paid  for 
out  of  this  appropriation.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for 
that  work,  and  we  have  a  large  appropriation  for  the  hog  cholera 
work,  and  $500,000  for  animal  tuberculosis^  This  item  has  only  to  d^ 
with  the  toieat-inspection  service. 

Dr.  HosKiNs.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  mind  an  understand- 
ing of  the  breadth  of  this  service  and  how  absolutely  essential  it  is. 
Apparently,  if  you  control  these  animal  diseases,  you  are  going  to 
conserve  a  large  amount  of  the  food  that  goes  into  the  rendering 
tanks  every  year  from  those, diseases. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  but  you  do  not  catch  my  point. 
We  have  separate  items  in  this  bill  for  that  class  of  work,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  address  yourself  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  increasing,  the  salaries  of  the  meat-inspection  force. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No ;  I  would  likd  to  address  myself  to  increasing  the 
salaries  of  all  the  inen,  because  this  is  a  mobile  service,  and  those  meti 
to-day  may  be  in  meat  inspection  and  to-morrow  hog  cholera  con- 
trol, and  the  next  day  tick  eradication.  - 
•  The  CHAiRMAN.  Not  under  this  item. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  They  may  be  transferred  to  the  meat-inspection 
service  from  either  one  of  those  fields.  Is  not  that  true.  Dr.  Mohler, 
that  this  is  a  mobile  service? 

Dr.  MoHLERi  That  is  true,  and^  as  I  understood  Congressman 
Eainey,  he  was  providing  for  an  increase  for  the  field  service  as  well 
as  the  meat-inspection  service. 

The  Chairman.  The  amendment  does  not  do  anything  except  in- 
crease the  fund  available  under  item  96.  It  is  a  proppsition  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  meat-inspection  service. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  If  that  would  be  true,  then  you  will  help  demoralize 
the  service  by  simply,  increasing  one  branch,  because  you  will  find  the 
krger  number  of  men  will  want  to  go  into  the  service  which  pays 
the  larger  salary.  If  you  do  not  make  this  apply  to  all  the  men  m 
the  bureau  service  it  will  absolutely  fail. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  wanted  to  increase  the  sahiries  of  your 
field  men,  doctor,  you  would  have  to  increase  your  lump-fund  appro- 
priation for  cattle  tick  eradication,  hog  cholera,  and  all  other  lines 
of  field  activity? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  very  true,  beyond  certain  limits.  As  I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Eainey,.  he  wgs  proposing  a  provision  to  take  care  of 
men  in  the  other  divisions,  as  well  as  the  meat-inspection  division. 
That  was  the  understanding  I  obtained  from  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  change  the  language  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.   Rainet.  My   idea   was   to  take   care   of   the   veterinarians 
.  throughout  the  entire  service. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Now,  our  schools  have  gone  on  regardless  of  the 
lack  of  inducements  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  this 
absolutely  essential  service  for  the  well  being  of  everybody,  and 
have  continued  to  increase  the  requirements  for  all  the  men  entering 
the  veterinary  schools.  From  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
they  have  gone  on  to  require  now  that  every  man  entering  the 
schools  shall  have  had  a  high-school  education  and  then  four  years 
of  instruction;  and  during  that  period  of  time,  if  these  men  are  to 
enter  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  service,  we  must  conform  to 
their  requirements  as  to  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in 
particular  subjects  on  which  the  bureau  is  working,  in  order  for 
these  men  to  be  eligible  to  these  positions.  And  then  to  be  offered 
a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  sometimes  to  remain  at  that  salary  for 
five,  six,  or  seven  years  without  any  increase,  it  is  very  difiBcult  to 
persuade  young  men  to  go  into  a  service  of  this  kind  that  oflFers  no 
greater  inducements,  and  particularly  when  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  on  apace  from  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  with  no  increase  in 
salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  salary  the  average 
school-teacher  of  the  country  is  receiving? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes;  and  the  teachers  to-day  have  all  too  little 
money.  We  have  teachers  in  the  service  who  are  practically  starv- 
ing to  death.  We  have  got  to  get  -away  from  that,  and  have  got  to 
get  into  a  line  of  action  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  about  the  farmer? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  was  getting  20  cents  for  cotton,  70  cents  for 
corn,  and  70  cents  for  wheat,  to  which  figures  it  is  bound  to  go  back 
after  this  war. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  about  him?  He  does  not  make  an  average 
of  $400  a  year — ^the  ordinary  farmer. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  That  may  be  true,  that  he  does  not  make  more  than 
that,  but  he  always  has  this  assurance,  there  is  the  assurance  of  a 
good  living.  I  am  just  as  strong  for  the  farmers  as  you,  because 
I  realize  in  New  York  alone  we  have  15,000,000  acres  of  idle  land, 
and  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  economic  situation  that 
works  against  the  men  staying  on  the  farms  and  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  idle  acres ;  and  to  my  mind  we  have  gotten  down  to 
the  bottom  to-day  in  the  spirit  of  unrest,  not  onlv  in  our  own  land 
but  we  have  gotten  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  in 
every  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  you  can  not  correct  these 
economic  conditions  until  you  take  away  the  perils  of  animal  Indus- 
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try,  and  you  have  to  h;<ve  veterinarians  to  take  away  the  perils  of 
animal  industry.  You  have  got  to  go  into  the  work  m  all  the  abat- 
toirs and  on  the  farms  anii  take  care  of  tuberculosis  in  animals,  and 
especially  of  these  lines  of  large  milk  producers  in  the  various 
breeds,  lines  which  ought  to  be  preserved.  And  when  you  do  that, 
we  will  reach  not  by  legislation  but  reach  by  the  true  way  some  of 
the  things  you  have  been  trying  to  reach  here  in  dealing  with  the 

freat  companies  that  have  been  making  millions  of  dollars  even 
uring  all  this  period  of  stress  in  the  world  to-day. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  the  farmer  gets  a  good  living.  According 
to  Dr.  Spillman,  he  gets  $240  for  fuel,  rent,  and  clothing,  and  $162  in 
cash  for  the  services  of  4.6  people? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good  living  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No ;  I  do  not  consider  that  a  good  living. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  you  had  better  revise  your  remarks. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  good  living. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  what  he  gets,  if  you  accept  Dr.  Spillman's 
estimates. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  he  has  what  the  average 
man  in  the  large  city  does  not  have,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers 
in  our  own  land,  the  fear  of  where  to-morrow's  food  is  going  to  come 
from.  He  does  not  have  that  fear  before  him.  And  it  is  that  fear 
to-day  in  the  large  cities  that  is  creating  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  we 
are  irying  to  correct  it  by  increasing  the  Military  Establishments  and 
iricreasing  the  constabulary  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  will  concede  that  the  farmer,  in  part,  con- 
tributes to  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes ;  absolutely.     We  are  dependent  upon  him. 

Mr.  Haugen;  But  we  are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  the  services 
of  the  veterinarians  ? 

Dr;  HosKiNS.  The  food  of  the  world  is  so  largely  contributed  by 
animals  we  must  increase  the  animals;  and  to  increase  the  animals 
you  must  take  away  the  perils  of  the  animals  and  thereby  producing 
better  animal  industry.  And,  apparently,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
men  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  you  have  to  offer  them  as  fair  compen- 
sation as  they  can  go  out  in  like  service  and  obtain. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  not  the  research  work  in  discovering  a  preven- 
tive for  these  diseases  you  are  talking  about  be  of  far  gi^eater  value 
to  the  average  farmer  and  the  average  community  than  paying  a  lot 
of  veterinarians  and  railroad  and  traveling  expenses  to  go  through 
the  country  aiid  destroy  animals? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  We  have  the  research  work  done,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  there  is  an  antitoxin  for  tuberculosis  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No,  sir ;  but  community  herds  would  help  solve  that, 
and  the  proposition  now  of  accredited  herds,  where  a  man  can  go 
with  safety  and  buy  his  animals  free  from  disease,  is  a  remedy  for 
that.  And  because  we  have  neglected  the  application  of  those  reme- 
dies that  have  been  at  our  hand  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  we  ought 
not  to  cry  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  wouldn't  it  be  getting  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by 
making  the  animals  immune  instead  of  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  other  direction  ? 
106119—19 16 
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Dr.  HosKiNS.  Some  day,  we  may  reach  that,  sir ;  but  we  have  not 
done  so  up  to  the  present  time.  Medical  science  has  not  been  able  to 
make  immune  to  tuberculosis  the  human  race,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  make  stock  immune  to  tuberculosis;  and  60  per  cent  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  greater  portion  of  whose  diet  is  milk,  are  dying  from  some 
form  of  tuberculosis  or  suffering  from  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  I  judge  from  your  answer  that  the  disease  in  the 
little  children  all  comes  from  the  product  of  the  dairy  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  I  will  say  that  this  is  the  milk- 
consuming  age,  and  a  large  preponderance  of  all  those  cases  develop 
in  the  digestive  tract,  and  it  is  pretty  conclusive  how  they  get  it — 
that  it  is  carried  into  their  systems  through  the  digestive  tract.  And 
you  have  to  induce  men  to  go  out  into  this  service  to-day  and  to  offer 
them  sufficient  compensation  to  do  that  work;  and  there  is  nothing 
to-day  that  will  increase  the  farmer's  income  like  taking  away  the 
perils  of  animal  industry ;  because  you  can  not  have  successful  agri- 
culture that  is  not  linked  up  with  animal  industry. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  estimate  the  decrease  in  the  loss  of  hogs 
from  hog  cholera  to  be? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  We  have  lost  as  much  as  $100,000,000  a  year  from 
hog  cholera  in  this  country;  you  have  lost  in  Iowa  as  much  as 
$20,000,000.  And  I  think  the  loss  from  that  disease  to-day  is  from 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  this  country.  Is  that  not  true.  Dr. 
Mohler? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Data  compiled  by  the  department  show  losses  of 
$75,000,000  in  1914,  and  about  $32,000,000  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1918.  So  far  as  our  records  show,  we  have  never  had  the  loss  as 
high  as  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  an  average,  what  are  the  hogs  worth  that  die 
from  hog  cholera? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  They  vary  in  value  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know  they  do ;  but  what  is  the  average?  Take,  for 
instance,  1913  and  1914 '< 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  you  in  statistics,  as  to  just 
what  the  value  is,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  as  you  decrease  the  losses 
you  thereby  enable  the  large  masses  of  the  people  in  the  great  centers 
to  buy  larger  quantities  of  meat,  and  in  so  doing  make  them  less 
vulnerable  to  and  more  immune  from  disease.  And  when  you  get 
70-cent  bacon,  like  they  have  to-day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  you 
have  a  mighty  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  call  attention  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  834.  The 
estimate  of  losses  in  1913  was  $6,064,470.  In  1914,  it  was  $6,304,320, 
and  a  loss  of  522,000  hogs,  or  about  half  a  million.  It  seems  to  me 
you  are  getting  your  estimates  up  in  the  pictures. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Oh,  no ;  9.5  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs  slaughtered 

Mr.  Haitgen.  Here  we  have  the  Government  bulletin ;  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  that.  What  was  the  value  of  522,000  hogs  lost  in  1913 
and  1914? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  assert  there  has  been  a  saving  of  so  much. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes ;  the  reduction  of  losses  I  have  talked  about. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  presumed  you  were  familiar  with  the  facts  to  sus- 
tain your  contention. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  The  reduction  of  losses  I  am  talking  about. 
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:   Mr.    Hauqen.  That   on   522,000   you   have   saved   $30,000,000  or 
$100,000,00? 

Dr.  HosjiiNiS.  That  this  country  has  lost,  in  a  single  year,  as  high 
as  $100,000,000.  '  .     b     j       ,  s 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  about  $200  a  hog,  isn't  it? . 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No.    ' 

The  Chairman-.  If  you  will  multiply  the  average  cost  of  hogs  in 
1914  by  522,000,  it  will  give  you  what  you  are  after. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  There  are  more  losses  than  that  of  hogs  in  this 
country,  because  the  losses  have  ranged  from  400,000  to  500.000. 
They  lost  400,000  a  year  .ago. 

Mr.  Hattgex.  That  is  half  a  million? 
,    Dr.  HosKiNS.  That  is  about  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Placing  the  loss  at  $100,000,000,  that  is  $200  a  hog?, 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  contend  hogs  are  worth  $200  a  head  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Bear  in  mind  those  were  only  hogs  condemned  by  the 
bureau  that  went  through  the  Federal  meat-inspection  service  to  be 
inspected  for  food.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  hogs  on  the  farm, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  b  ive  it  complete. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  st.ys  estimated  number  of  hogs  in  each  State 
from  January  1,  1913,  losses  from  hog  cholera,  through  March  31, 
1917.    These  ar^  the  estimates. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  That  is  not  for  the  bureau;  that  is  only  the  losses 
they  come  in  contact  with  in  the  meat-inspection  service. 

.  Mr.  .Hatjgen.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Mohler  if  these  are  not  the  hogs  you 
come  in  contact  with  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  think  Dr.  Hoskins  is  referring  to  the  number  oi, 
carcasses  found  infected  in  meat-inspection  work,  while  the  table  you 
are  referring  to  shows  the  hog-cholera  losses  on  farms,  which 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000  animals  in  1917.  The  figures  never 
reached  $100,000,000.  We  estimated  from  $67,000,000  to  $75,000,000 
in  1914,  and  we  Igiow  in  1917  it  had  been  reduced  to  $32,000,000.  That 
is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lee.  Isn't  there  at  least  25  or  50  per  cent  that  die  that  you  never 
hear  of  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No ;  no  such  percentage  as  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  a  great  percentage.  I  Imow  in  my  county  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  hogs  die,  and  I  have  no  idea  the  Governmeni 
ever  hears  of  it. 

.Dr.  MoHLEE.  These  figures  are  all  obtained  by  the  crop  correspond- 
ents, and  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates;  so  that 
the  man  who  figures  out  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  corn  in  a  county 
or  district  is  the  man  who  figures  out  the  losses  from  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  were  the  losses  in  1917  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  about  $30  a  hog.    Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
hogs  that  die  are  small  hogs— the  shoats  ? 
,  Dr.  MoHLEE.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  generally  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  The  pig  is  immune  until  it  is  6  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  well,  a  6-week-old  hog  doesn't  weigh  very  much. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Those  are  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, and  the  loss  per  hog  was  figured  at  approximately  $11.    We 
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are  standing  on  $32,000,000  of  losses  from  hog  cholera  for  1917.  as 
figured  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Haugkn.  I  am  giving  the  numbers,  quoting  from  the  bulletin. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  For  very  many  years  the  man  who  had  hog  cholera 
was  not  disposed  to  let  it  be  known,  as  long  as  they  had  no  remedy 
for  it,  and  to  accurately  estimate  the  loss  is  impossible. 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  According  to  those  very  figures  of  3,000,000  hogs  lost, 
the  price  would  only  have  to  be  $11  a  hog. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  For  the  year  1917  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  4,057,000  hogs  the  year  before. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  am  speaking  of  1917  here  in  this  table.  There  were 
2,959,322,  practically  3,000,000,  hogs  which  died  of  hog  cholera,  and 
the  loss  was  $32,000',000. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  And  4,000,000  the  year  before  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Four  million  hogs  in  1916.     . 

Mr.  Haugen.  Which  leaves  you  1,000,000. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  I  do  not  see  how  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  savs  the  losses  for  1916  were  4,087,000. 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes,  sir;  and  3,000,000  for  1917. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  Why  subtract  the  1917  losses  from  those  of  1916  to 
get  the  annual  loss.  If  those  figures  show  anything,  they  show  that 
we  saved  1,000,000  more  hogs  in  1917  than  in  1916. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  lost  more  that  year  than  you  did  before. 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  We  lost  a  million  hogs  more  in  1916  than  in  1917. 
This  table  is  not  intended  as  a  comparative  table  of  values.  It  shows 
the  numerical  loss  of  hogs,  but  does  not  show  the  monetary  loss. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  comparison  by 
years. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  there  is  no  comparison  of  values  shown  in  the 
table. 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  E.  S.  BAYARD,  EDITOR  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN 
AND  FARMER,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Bayaed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you 
very  long.  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  concerned  in  this  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  veterinarians.  I  suppose  if  they  do  not  get  this 
salary  increase  they  will  have  to  scuffle  along  the  best  way  they  can 
the  same  as  everybody  else.  I  am  not  here  to  plead  for  them.  ^Vhat 
I  am  concerned  in  is  animal  industry  and  the  wholesomeness  of  our 
meat.  It  does  not  ajipear  to  me  we  can  afford  to  put  in  charge  of 
our  great  animal'  industry  anybody  but  good  men,  and  Ave  can  not 
afford  to  put  meat  inspection  in  the  hands  of  anybody  but  good  men, 
competent  men,  skilled  men.  I  iim  not  willing  to  eat  meat  that  is 
passed  by  just  anybody,  and  neither  are  you.  None  of  you  wants  a 
fairly  good  egg;  you  want  a  good  egg.  Of  course,  that -is  off  the 
subject,  but  that  is  what  we  want,  and  that  illustrates  the  point. 
And  the  only  way  I  have  found  to  keep  good  men  in  any  service  is  to 
pay  the  wages  that  will  keep  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  farm  labor  now,  Mr. 
Bayard'^     T  am  asking  you  for  information. 
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Mr.  Batakd.  I  haA'e  just  got  one  man  now  and  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  made  any  arrangement  for  this  year.  He  will  be  paid  more 
than  last  year,  but  he  has  a  house  and  a  cow  and  other  things.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  exactly  what  it  would  amount  to,  but  I  do  not 
know.    But  I  shall  have  to  pay  him  a  good  deal  more  than  I  used  to. 

Mr.  Leshee.  You  mean  to  say, you  can  not  tell  what  you  are  paying 
your  men  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  No  ;  I  can  tell  what  I  am  paying  that  man  now  on  the 
farm.  But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  I  have  only  one  man,  and 
I  coiild  use  more,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  at  all  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  know  what  you  are  paying  him,  outside  of 
these  additional  considerations  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  B-iYARD.  Yes ;  I  know  Avhat  I  am  paying  per  diem. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  1  am  paying  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  and  fur- 
nishing him  with  those  other  things — various  things.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  much  it  will  be,  but  I  think  it  will  be  more  this  year.  That 
was  last  year.  And  I  think  he  is  better  off,  too,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  all  these  things,  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  would 
not  want  you  to  take  that  as  an  example  of  farm  wages,  because  it  is 
not.  This  man,  I  think,  is  rather  an  exception ;  he  is  really  a  friend 
of  the  family  in  regard  to  other  things,  and  that  is  only  part  of  his 
wages.  But  that  is  off  the  question.  The  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  pay  enough  in  our  Government  service  to  keep  good  men 
in  it,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  let  them  get  away  and  go  somewhere 
else. 

I  hold  in  our  animal-industry  service  we  ought  to  keep  the  best  men 
at  work,  not  only  in  the  packing  houses  and  in  that  sort  of  work,  but 
elsewhere — everywhere.  And  I  do  not  see  how  some  of  those  men 
who  live  in  the  great  cities  can  get  along,  and  you  must  remember 
that  the  most  of  those  men  have  to  live  in  the  great  cities,  in  the 
packing-house  centers  of  this  country,  because  they  are  in  the  great 
cities.  And  they  are  not  being  paid  according  to  the  country's  stand- 
ard of  wages.  They  are  not  living  on  the  scale  of  the  man  in  the 
country;  their  food,  supplies,  and  rents  are  on  the  scale  of  the  great 
city,  and  their  wages  must  be,  if  they  remain  in  this  work,  on  the  city 
scale.  And  I  do  not  really  think  we  can  make  any  comparison  with 
farmers  or  anything  else :  we  have  to  take  the  facts  as  they  are. 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Texas.  Is  riot  this  true,  that  from  year  to  year  the 
farm  is  being  depopulated  by  people  going  to  these  great  cities,  be- 
cause they  figure  the  wages  are  better  there  than  they  can  get  on  the 
farm,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  leaving  the  farm,  and  as  the  con- 
stant demand  of  living  in  the"^ cities  is  higher  as  the  years  go  by  and 
therefore  they  must  increase  the  city  wages,  which  is  an  inducement 
for  the  farmer  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  city  and  thereby  de- 
populate the  farm? 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  think  you  are  correct.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are 
talking  here  about  professional  men,  men  who  have  taken  a  four 
years'  college  course,  and  the  man  who  will  go  to  college  and  take  a 
four  years'  college  course  is  going  to  leave  the  farm,  anyhow,  and  the 
people  who  have  taken  these  courses  have  come  from  the  farm  and 
nave  made  good. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  understand  that  those  who  engage  in  the 
hog-cho'leira  work  live  in  the  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Bayakd.  No,  sir;  those  engaged  in  the  hog-cholera  work  do 
hot  live  in  the  large  cities,  but  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  we 
ought  to  limit  our  remarks  to  this  inspection  business. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  broaden  the  item  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  your  statement  to  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  you  want  to  differentiate  between  inspec- 
tors— between  those  who  operate  in  the  cities  and  have  to  live  in  the 
cities  and  those  who  operate  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  dictate,  to  differentiate, 
or  anything ;  I  want  simply  to  impress  upon  your  mind  that  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  competent  men  and  inspectors  in  this  business  we  have 
to  pay  a  wage  that  will  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  contention  is  the  men  in  the  service  are  under- 
paid and  the  salaries  shall  be  increased.  We  assume  all  of  the  men 
in  the  service  are  efficient  men  and  that  the  same  people  are  to  be 
employed,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  away  from  the  subject 
entirely ;  that  we  ought  to  make  some  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  these  people  and  the  salarie?  paid  to  others,  so  that  we  might 
ascertain  the  worth  of  all  of  those  people  in  the  service.  The  propo- 
sition is  not  to  dismiss  those  people;  the  same  people  are  to  continue 
and  the  service,  to  be  identical  as  it  has  been  and  performed  by  the 
same  people. 

Mr.  Bataed.  Yes;  and  if  these  people  are  to  continue  in  this  serv- 
ice, I  want  to  say  they  will  have  to  have  a  living  wage;  that  is,  a 
wage  that  will  allow  them  to  live,  and  you  can  not  figure  any  other 
way.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  can  we  pay  a  living  wage  if  we  feed  Europe? 

Mr.  Bayard.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  here  if  we  had  not 
had  in  this  country  the  veterinarians — now,  there  used  to  be  a  kind 
of  veterinarian,  you  might  say ;  that  is,  the  veterinarians  I  knew  in 
my  boyhood  days,  but  they  were  not  the  class  of  men  we  have  now; 
they  were  "horse  doctors,"  and  when  they  went  to  give  the  horse 
something  potable  it  was  a  question  whether  they  got  it  or  the  horse 
got  it — if  it  was  drinkable.  But  to-day  the  veterinarian  is  a  man 
who  has  to  take  a  four-year  college  course.  He  is  a  college  man,  and 
I  challenge  you  to  go  into  any  of  their  meetings  or  discussions  and 
compare  them  with  the  discussions  in  the  meetings  of  the  medical 
profession  or  any  other  profession.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  get  that 
kind  of  men,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  them  something.  And 
regarding  Europe,  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  years  ago  the  medical 
profession,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  these  same  men 
saved  this  country  from  a  condition  that  Would  have  prevented  us 
from  feeding  Europe  and  from  feeding  pur  own  people,  and  that 
was  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I  went  through  the  mill,  and  I 
know  something  about  it.  I  have  been  through  two  attacks  of  it. 
Dr.  Hoskins  told  you  the  truth  when  he  told  you  about  the  cattle  tick 
and  the  fever  ticks,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  allowing  these  men  to  live  and  to  continue  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  cattle-tick  work  you  do  not  require  a  veteri- 
narian to  give  instructions  and  supervise  the  work,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bayard.  Yes;  but  who  discovered  that  and  who  put  it  into 
commission  and  who  put  it  into  effect?    And  the  same  thing  with 
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the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  things  that  we  have  been 
guarded  against  and  will  continue  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
same  thing  with  tuberculosis  and  hog  cholera. 

Now,  then,  I  say  another  thing:  You  can  not  keep  these  men  at 
work  in  your  Government  service  in  the  future,  because  they  are 
going  to  find  opportunities  outside  of  it.  I  have  been  getting  calls 
for  veterinarians,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Lbsiier.  Why  don't  you  take  some  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  They  are  all  busy;  there  is  not  a  man  who  hasn't 
a  good  practice. 

Mr.  Thompson.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eainey,  four 
colleges  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Bai'aed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  is  it,  if  there  is  such  a  great  demand  for 
them,  that  these  colleges  quit  ? 

Mr.  Bataed.  I  say  this  demand  is  coming.  I  may  be  a  prophet  or 
a  false  prophet,  or  I  may  not  be,  but  I  say  this  demand  is  coming^ 
and  I  am  already  getting  demands  for  veterinarians.  And  here  is 
why  it  is  coming:  Our  live  stock  is  getting  to  be  too  valuable  to 
monkey  with,  and  when  a  man  has  an  animal  that  is  sick,  he  wants  a 
man  right  there  on  the  job,  and  the  difficulty  is  going  to  be  in  the 
future  to  take  those  men  away  from  this  work  and  put  them  into  the 
country.  And  I  can  place  one  or  two  of  them  right  now.  A  man 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  the  stockyards,  his  clerk  made  a  mistake  of  $46  in 
the  price  of  one  hog — $46  in  the  price  of  one  hog. 
•    Mr.  Haugen.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  Bayard.  The  clerk  of  a  commission  man  made  a  mistake  of 
$46  in  the  price  of  one  hog. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  did  that  hog  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  Thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  clerk  wrote  it  at  18 
cents  and  thereby  made  a  mistake;  That  shows  what  he  is  worth. 
And  take  cattle :  I  bought  cattle  this  fall,  and  it  cost  over  $100  a  head 
to  feed  them,  and  we  are  not  going  to  lose  those  animals  for  lack 
of  service  if  we  can  help  it.  The  stockmen  are  going  to  take  these 
men  away  from  the  official  work,,  and  if  you  people  do  not  pay  them' 
enough  they  are  going  into  the  country  where  they  can  live.  : 

Mr.  YoTjNG  of  Texas.  There  are  a  lot  of  veterinarians  to-day  who 
have  a  practice  out  in  the  country,  just  like  the  physician. 

Mr.  Bayard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  And  a  man  who  locates  in  a  town  of  three 
or  four  thousand  people,  about  what  can  he  make  at  general  practice? 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  do  not  loiow ;  but  it  is  evident  he  is  getting  more 
than  the  Federal  veterinarian  or  he  would  try  to  get  a  Federal  job. 
And  that  is  about  the  last  thing  he  is  trying  to  do,  isn^J;  it.  Dr.  Mohler? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Under  present  conditions,  it  is. 

Mr.  Bayard.  These  matters  are  all  matters  for  your  consideration. 

I  merely  want  to  bring  before  you  a  few  points.  Until  recent 
years  we  have  never  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  prevention  of 
disease  and  medical  treatment  for  our  farm  animals.  Up  until  two 
years  ago  the  State  of  Iowa  could  not  even  quarantine  to  stop  the 
hog  cholera- — that  great  live-stock  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  understanding  is  nobody  questions  the  efficienpy 
of  these  men  and  the  value  of  their  seryices;  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  question  to  be  discussed  here. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  we  ought  to  know  something  about  these"  sal- 
aries. I  think  every  member  of  this  committee  has  the  highest  regard 
for  the  services  of  the  men  employed  in  the  service;  I  do  not  think 
anybody  questions  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Bayaed.  I  do  feel  most  of  us  do  not  realize  this,  that  if  we  do 
not  pay  salaries  commensurate  with  the  services  and  commensurate 
with  the  abilities  of  the  men,  you  can  not  expect,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  ought  to  expect,  to  keep  anybody  but  the  best  men  in  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  We  admit  that ;  and  the  issue  here  is  what  those 
men  ought  to  be  paid.  If  you  will  confine  yourselves  to  that,  we  will 
save  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  just  wasting  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  any  of  your  time.  But  I  can 
not  give  you  any  figures,  because  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  go  into 
details,  as  Dr.  Mohler  and  these  other  men  will  do.  But  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  for  the  right  kind  of  men  you  want  to  take  the  ground 
the  Kentucky  man  did  when  he  said  "  you  might  put  up  the  price  of 
a  drink  of  whisky,  but  you  can  not  get  anj'  more  than  what  it  is 
worth." 

Mr.  Eainey.  I  now  wish  to  introduce  Dr.  Peter  F.  Bahnsen,  State 
veterinarian,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  also  a  dairy  man. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PETER  F.  BAHNSEN,  STATE  VETERINARIAN, 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Dr.  Bahnsen.  I  think  we  have  been  getting  away  from  the  propo- 
sition entirely.  We  have  been  comparing  veterinarians  with  farm 
labor.  You  might  just  as  well  compare  officers,  lieutenants,  and  cap- 
tains of  the  Army,  with  privates,  and  certainly  the  Government  makes 
a  difference  between  the  private  and  the  officer.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  position  of  the  veterinarian;  the  veterinarian  is  not  a  farm 
laborer,  and  therefore  we  can  not  compare  him  with  the  farm  laborer, 
and  we  can  not  compare  his  services  with  the  services  of  the  farm 
laborer. 

The  Chahjman.  You  can  compare  the  veterinarian  in  private 
practice  and  what  he  makes  with  the  salary  of  the  veterinarian  in 
the  Government  service. 

Dr.  Bahnsea.  That  is  right.  That  is  fine,  and  just  speaking  from 
the  Georgia  viewpoint,  now,  the  average  Georgia  practitioner,  that 
is  the  man  engaged  in  private  practice  and  devoting  all  his  time  to 
it,  will  make  anywhere  from  as  little  as  $2,000  up  to  as  much  as 
$5,000  or  $6,009.  depending  on  his  location  and  his  pushability. 
Some  men  haven't  any  push,  and  you  have  some  of  those  people  in 
your  official  life  the  same  as  in  private  life.  But  if  your  man  has 
really  got  the  push  and  he  is  a  progressive  veterinarian,  he  can  make 
perhaps  from  $.5,000  to  $6,000  a  year  in  private  practice. 

The  day  has  been  when  the  lucrative  practice  was  in  the  city,  but 
that  is  a  thin^  of  the  past.  The  man  who  does  anything  now  in  the 
veterinary  practice,  has  to  go  and  get  into  an  active  agricultural 
community.  And  the  man  with  little  ability  or  the  man  with  little 
aggressiveness;  that  is,  just  the  ordinary  maii,  can  easily  make  $2,000. 
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And  that  is  over  and  above  his  expenses,  his  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  his  practice. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  bureau  veterinarians, 
we  have  been  intimately  associated  with  them  and  I  can  recall  quite 
a  number  of  the  best  men  who  were  in  the  service  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Lee,  but  that  probably  you  can 
recall  Mr.  Fred  Moore,  who  was  engaged  in  the  tick  eradication  in 
Walker  County.  The  Government  paid  him  $1,600.  He  wanted  an 
increase  to  $1,800  (he  wanted  to  stick)  and  they  would  not  give  it  to 
him.  He  had  been  some  three  or  four  years  without  an  increase  in 
salary  and  he  quit  the  service  and  started  with  a  hog-cholera  concern 
at  an  initial  salary  of  $2,500,  and  it  is  my  understanding  he  is  making 
between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  at  present.  And  there  was 
another  man  connected  with  the  hog  cholera  work  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  who  was  getting  $1,600  a  year  and  we  offered  him  $1,800. 
but  he  did  not  want  to  quit  the  service  with  the  bureau ;  he  had' been 
to  college  and  had  big  hopes  he  would  be  advanced  in  the  bureau 
service.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Mohler  that  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  the 
service  by  taking  away  the  men  under  him,  and  they  changed  his 
location  and  gave  him  $1,800 — a  man  worth  easily  $2,500  and  who 
could  make  $4,000  if  he  would  get  out  and  try  to  practice  for  himself. 
And  I  can  recall  any  number  of  instances.  Of  course,  some  men  in  the 
bureau  service  are  not  very  active  and  aggressive,  and  soine^  men, 
unless  you  start  them,  can  not  move  at  all.  And  you  ■;an  hardly 
blame  them;  that  is  what  you  are  paying  them  for;  you  are  paying 
for  the  men  you  have  to  start  up  every  morning  and  you  are  not 
paying  for  the  man  who  wants  to  do  things  and  who  is  ca|.>able  of 
doing  things.  And  that  is  the  position  vve  take,  that  the  Government 
can  only  afford  to  hire  the  best  men,  the  men  who  can  get  up  and  do' 
something. 

Mr.  Leshek.  You  say  you  are  not  getting  that  class  of  men  ? 

Dr.  Bahnsen.  I  say  you  are  not  paying  for  that  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  said  we  were  not  getting  them  ? 

Dr.  Bahnsbn.  You  are  not  retaining  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  Leshee.  And  we  are  not  getting  them,  either? 

Dr.  Bahnsen.  Not  always;  th.it  is  right.  In  many  instances  you 
are  getting  inferior  material  for  ttie  simple  reason  the  salary  paid  by 
the  bureau  really  calls  for  that  class  o/  men.  the  people  with  b  lack  of 
aggressiveness,  people  that  are  attracttd  to  it  because  there  is  a 
fixed  salary  given  by  the  Government  and  they  hope  to  advance  and 
hope  to  do  better  later  on.  But  the  people  with  real  push  in  them, 
you  can  not  get  them  at  the  salaries  you  offer;  and  I  take  it  the  Gov- 
ernment is  really  wasting  money,  and  if  you  offer  the  salaries  that  will 
attract  the  best  men,  you  will  then  get  the  best  men,  and  it  would  be 
economy  if  you  did  get  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  the  communities  pretty  well  supplied  with  vet- 
erinarians throughout  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Bahnsen.  I  can  only  speak,  of  course,  for  the  territory  in 
Georgia.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  other  States.  I  under- 
stand possibly  the  Middle  Western  States  have  quite  a  number  of 
veterinarians.  But  in  Georgia  and  through  the  South  we  could  use  a 
limited  number  of  good  veterinarians.  There  are  many  counties 
that  are  very  anxious  to  get  good  veterinarians,  and  they  will  pa- 
tronize the  right  kind  of  men. 
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Mr.  Haucex.  I  take  it,  if  the  community  is  progressive,  the  demand 
for  veterinarians  will  increase  ? 

Dr.  Bahnsen.  That  is  right.  „   ,  ,  ,  ,     . 

Mr.  Haucex.  And  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  supply  and  greatest 

demand  is  from  the  country.  ,      ^  iz,  i     , 

Dr  BvnxsFX  To  o-ive  vou  a  fair  idea,  about  10  years  ago  we  had 
only  six  graduate  veterinarians  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  To-day 
there  are  136  licens;'d  bv  the  State  board  of  veterinary  examiners. 
That  shows  \uu  something  of  the  increase  of  the  \etermarians.  And 
they  are  all  doing  reasonably  well.  .,,.„,. 

Mr.  Haugex.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  this:  Ihe  Army  is  retaining 
them  by  the  thousands,  probably  by  the  hundred  thousands,  for  all  I 
know.  The  horses  have  been  disposed  of,  and  I  haAen't  seen  a  sick 
horse  since  they  entered  the  service^none  within  hundreds  of  miles — 
and  why  tlioso  people  are  retained  in  the  Army  I  do  not  know.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  several  thousand  right  now  within  a  few  miles  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  Baiinsex.  T  assure  you,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  want  to 
be  retained. 

]\Ir.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  few  of  them  out,  because  they 
are  needed  in  the  country.  People  are  asking  and  petitioning  for 
them  to  come  home  and  help  in  the  communities. 

Dr.  Bahxsex.  T  assure  you  the  Army  officials,  they  have  a  slow 
sort  of  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  a^ain:  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
official  red  tape  in  getting  them  disbanded,  I  understand.  I  laiow  we 
need  the  men  all  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  V.  A.  MOORE,  DEAN  OF  THE  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  In  the  first  place,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  which  has  already  been  brought  out,  that 
the  veterinary  profession  to-day  is  a  different  proposition  from  what 
it  was  not  so  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  be  interested  to  have  you  go 
into  the  history  of  that,  but  this  committee  is  fairly  well  familiar 
with  that.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  on  this  committee  for  20 
years.    What  we  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  a  salary  comparison. 

Dr.  Moore.  I  will  try  to  get  at  this  point,  that  in  this  change  I 
referred  to,  it  has  brought  about  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  re- 
quirements of  ihe  men.  Years  ago  a  man  could  go  to  the  veterinary 
college  from  the  farm  or  shop,  and  would  be  prepared,  after  studying 
for  two  yeai's,  of  six  months  eacli,  to  go  out  as  a  full-fledged  veter- 
inarian. Now  he  has  to  go  through  four  years  of  high  school  and 
then  four  years  in  the  professional  school,  and  that  is  very  expensive 
to  him.  Consequently,  we  have  a  professional  type  of  man,  in  the 
true  sense. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  work  of  this  country,  in  maintaining  the  live- 
stock interests,  we  have  to  have  a  differentiation  of  men.  The  veter- 
inary jjrofession  is  one  of  those  differentiations.  These  men  have  for 
their  purpose  the  protection  of  live  stock  from  disease — the  treatine- 
of  the  sick,  as  best  they  can,  in  saving  life,  and,  in  public  life   the 
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protection  of  our  meat  inspection,  the  protection_  of  our  populace 
against  diseased  meat,  and  the  various  other  activities  of  tlie  tuber- 
culosis and  hog-cholera  work  referred  to  here.  And  this  requires  a 
professional  man. 

'  As  to  the  matter  of  salary,  men  go  out  into  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  I  know  anything  about,  and  they  make,  it  is  constantly  said, 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  according  to  their  push- 
ability,  as  the  doctor  referred  to.  There  are  very  few_  practitioners 
that  are  recognized  in  the  profession  who  are  making  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  The  majority  of  them  are  making  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000  and  $8,000  a  year. 

Now,  there  are  men  who  have  gone  into  the  bureau  work  with  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  the  veterinarians  went  into  the  Army. 
There  is  a  need  of  the  country,  in  serving  our  people,  to  have  this 
work  well  done  and  to  have  the  best  service,  and  there  are  many  men 
who  have  push  and  energy,  who  have  an  ambition  to  serve  the  people 
in  doing  this  work ;  but  after  they  have  been  in  the  service  for  a 
number  of  years  they  are  met  with  the  fact  that  their  salary  does 
not  permit  them  to  raise  a  family  and  to  protect  and  care  for  it  as 
their  classmates  in  college,  for  example,  who  are  in  practice  can  do. 
And  these  men  are  leaving  the  service. 

Now,  there  are  conditions,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  meat  inspection, 
to  which  ■  you  wish  this  point  addressed,  that  are  peculiar.  These 
men  are  temporary  men  in  the  community ;  they  can  not  become  citi- 
zens of  the  town ;  they  can  not  own  their  little  home  and  have  their 
family.  Many,  many  men  whom  I  have  known,  who  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  place  for  a  few  years  and  have  thought  probably  they 
wonld  be  kept  there,  have  invested  what  little  they  might  have  saved 
in  a  home;  only  to  be  ordered  across  the  continent  or  hundreds  of 
miles  away  when  they  had  hardly  become  established.  ,  And  these 
men  are  transients,  living  under  considerable  expense,  and  that  takes 
the  heart  out  of  life  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  great  cities  like  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  where  they  must  have  these  men,  the  department 
bugKt  to  adopt  the  policy  of  retaining  them  there  permanently, 
which  would 'tend  to  efficiency. , 

Dr.  MBhler.  That  is  being  done  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
We  have  men  who  have  been  in  some  cities  for  15  or  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  These  transfers,  then,  are  exceptional  cases? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  They  are  more  or  less  exceptional  eases.  Of  course, 
we  can  not  guarantee  that  a  man  is  going  to  be  statioiied  at  one  city 
for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  exigencies  of  the  service  must  be 
met.  If  we  had  an  outbreak  of  f oot-and-niionth  disease,  or  if  some 
other  exigency  occurred,  our  service  is  sufficiently  mobile  to  permit 
the '  transfer  of  our  inspectors  from  the  city  to  the  field,  or  vice 
versa.  But  wherever  it  is  possible  we  try  tb  keep  the  men  at  their 
home  stations.         ■    '  '  '        , 

Mr.  Thompson.  Otherwise  tlie  transfers  are  only  upon  application, 
are  they  hot?   '  '  ^ 

'  Dr:  MoliLEE.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  upon  application. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  some  for  cause? 
'Dr.  MohLer.  Some  few  for  cause.'         i 
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Dr.  Moore.  The  efficiency  of  the  serviie  demands  it,  because  some 
men  are  more  competent  to  do  certain  things  that  have  to  be  met. 

The  next  point  of  difference  of  these  men  from  the  private  practi- 
tioner is  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  work.  Those  men 
have  to  go  into  the  packing  houses  and  have  to  associate  during  their 
working  hours  largely  with  the  butchers  and  an  uneducated  class 
of  men.  They  have  to  work  under  environments  that  are  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable.  They  have  to  go  from  the  steam  of  the  killing 
floor  into  the  cooling  refrigerators,  and  back,  off  and  on,  and  it  is 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  environment  under  which  they  live,  and 
a  good  many  men  leave  the  service  because  of  that  condition;  not 
many  like  to  stay  in. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  a  service  which  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  infection  and  many  men  have  been  infected 
in  the  service. 

And,  taking  all  those  conditions  into  account,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  efficient  veterinary  inspection,  we  have  to  offer  these  men 
some  inducement  over  that  in  private  life. 

When  it  comes  back  to  the  student,  a  number  of  years  ago,  before 
there  was  this  call  for  veterinarians  in  the  country,  which  has  come 
about  because  of  the  high  price  of  live  stock,  those  in  the  older  class 
to  which  I  refer  were  instructed  in  connection  with  the  horse.  Now 
that  business  has  changed  and  the  value  of  food-producing  animals 
has  increased  until  the  veterinary  profession  is  to  look  after  the 
food-producing  animals  of  the  country.  And  the  modern  schools 
are  oriented  in  that  direction.  Now,  these  men  do  not  care  to  go  into 
this  environment  and  into  a  class  of  work  that  pays  them,  at  best, 
less  than  the  minimum  which  a  good  wide-awake  practitioner  can 
make  in  any  of  these  agricultural  communities  where  there  is  live 
stock.  Now  that  is  the  gist  of  the  thing.  And  then  take  it  with  the 
student.  Twenty  years  ago  the  men  in  the  veterinary  colleges,  many 
of  them,  came  there  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  going  into  the  bureau 
work,  into  this  inspection  work.  In  those  days  they  did  not  have  the 
responsibility  that  they  do  now  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  packing  houses.  BTit  as  time  has  gone  on  the  men  say  "  no,"  and 
to-day  it  is  only,  as  Dr.  Bahnsen  said,  the  man  that  lacks  the  "  push- 
ability"  in  him,  who  thinks  of  going  into  the  service.  The  good 
man,  the  live  man,  does  not  do  it;  and  the  good  men,  the  live  men, 
the  men  with  red  blood  in  their  veins  who  are  in  the  service  are  look- 
ing for  places  outside.  I  have  had,  within  the  last  month,  three 
good  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ask  me  about  locations 
to  practice,  They  are  tired  of  these  conditions;  they  have  been 
promised  promotions  and  have  not  received  them,  and  they  are  think- 
ing of  leaving. 

Now,  sir,  how  is  our  live-stock  business,  how  is  the  great  meat 
industry  going  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  Europe  if  you  do  not  have  in 
this  service  as  good  men  as  can  be  had  ?  And  if  the  salaries  are  right 
you  can  get  good  men.    Now,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment compare  with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  States?  The  States 
employ  veterinarians,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  McoEE.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  I  have 
not  a  State  position,  and  our  men  in  New  York  State  are  started  in  at 
$1,800  or  more  and  they  go  up,  I  think,  to  $2,700. 
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Dr.  HoSKiNS.  To  three  thousand. 

Dr.  Moore.  Some  of  theni,  I  know,  are  getting  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  state  about  other  States? 

Dr.  MooKB.  Dr.  Munce  is  here  and  I  think  he  can  state  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Mtjnce.  We  start  them  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum? 

Dr.  Munce.  Our  highest  paid  man  is  three  thousand;  that  is,  ex- 
cluding the  State  veterinarian ;  $4,000  for  State  veterinarians. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  Iowa,  Dr.  Koen  ? 

Dr.  Koen.  The  dean  of  the  veterinary  college,  I  understand,  re- 
ceives $5,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  those  employed  by  the  State. 

Dr.  Koen.  They  are  per  diem.  They  have  no  regular  yearly  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  is  that  per  diem? 

Dr.  Koen.  That  is  $5  a  day,  but  not  a  one  of  them  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept unless  forced  into  it. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  do  they  make  in  practice? 

Dr.  Koen.  If  I  may  give  a  comparison,  in  Iowa  the  practitioners 
are  receiving,  that  is,  the  lowest  ones,  $2,000  above  their  living,  and 
from  that  up  to  $2,500  and  $3,000.  Those  are  the  mediocre  practi- 
tioners. Then  there  are  many  what  you  might  call  the  successful 
practitioners  who  are  getting  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  above  expenses. 
And  there  are  some.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Armstrong,  a  man  who  is 
said  to  be  making  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  they  maintain  automobiles  and  have  other  ex- 
penses ? 

Dr.  Koen.  Yes ;  but  it  is  in  addition  to  that.  Now,  one  of  my  men 
who  is  getting  $1,500,  plus  the  $120,  making  $1,620,  is  leaving  the 
service  on  the  20th  of  this  month  to  engage  m  practice  with  one  of 
the. men  in  his  district,  at  a  salary  to  begin  with  of  $2,120.  Another 
of  my  men  is  wishing  to  resign  this  morning  to  enter  private  practice, 
feeling  that  as  he  is  a  single  man  he  can  no  longer  exist  on  $135  a 
month  which  he  is  getting  now.  And  there  are  men  like  Dr.  McFar- 
land,  receiving  $2,000,  wha  after  15  or  18  years  of  service  immediately 
stepped  into  a  salary  of  $3,500  and  I  think  now  is  getting  $5,000. 
One  of  his  assistants  left  the  service  last  fall,  who  was  getting  $1,800 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  bureau  service,  and  he  is  now  getting 
■$2,400  with  a  commission.  Dr.  Hough,  who  was  engaged  in  our  work 
when  we  first  started  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  was  getting  $1,600,  and 
now  he  is  earning  $3,000  and  better  in  his  own  work.  I  am  sorry  I 
am  not  so  fortunate.  Dr.  Talbert,  a  practitioner  whom  we  persuaded 
to  come  with  us  last  spring  for  $1,500  we  were  able  to  hold  only  a  few 
months  and  now  he  is  making  better  than  $2,500  in  private  practice. 

We  are  unable  to  get  competent  men  to  serve  in  our  work  of  the 
bureau  in  Iowa.  We  are  getting  the  failures  in  practice  and  we  are 
getting  the  men  just  out  of  school  who  are  broke  and  must  have 
ready  money.  And  as  soon  as  they  get  on  their  feet  and  get  squared 
away  again,  they  are  leaving.  We  were  getting  some  good  ones  dur- 
ing the  war,  who  felt  they  could  render  more  service  to  their  country 
in  our  service  than  in  the  Army  service.  And  they  were  willing  to 
•come  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  during  the  reconstruction  or 
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conservation  period  afterwards,  and  then  we  will  lose  thsm  again. 
And  then  there  are  those  who  entered  the  sefiyce  when  the  salary  was 
$1,600  and  who  are  not  getting  more  .than  $200  above  that  to-day,  who 
have  stayed  on  hoping,  that  some  day  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  fulfilled  and  they  are  still  hoping;  but  many  of  them 
are  leaving  and  we  will  lose  more  of  them  unless  the  conditions  of 
the  service  are  remedied..  And  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  service 
and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  that  it  be  maintained  and  be  not 
demoralized  that  we  come  before  you,  asking  not  for  anything  un- 
reasonable but  that  we  may  have  something  like  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Government  service  to  that  which  is  offered  in  other 
fields  to  which  we  can  turn  our  attention. 

Dr.  MuNCE.  Does  the  statement  I  offered  as  to  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pear in  this  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  MuNCE.  Then  I  would  like  to  qualify  it.  I  said  our  men — the 
veterinarians — ;are  started  at  $1,800  a  year.  The  State  veterinarian 
receives  $4,000  a  year,  the  minimum,  and  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated there  will  be  an  increase  all  along  the  line. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  H.  HALLADAY,  CHAIRMAN  LIVE-STOCK 
SANITARY  BOARD,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Mr.  Halladat.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  brief  in  ray  statements  here  this  morning.  I  have  been 
in  the  live-stock  business  all  of  my  life;  in  fact,  I  was  raised  on  the 
farm  and  now  operate  a  farm. 

Michigan  is  now  going  into  the  live-stock  industry  and  we  are 
trying  to  push  it.  We  believe  we  have  the  greatest  opportuiiities  to 
build  up  the  live-stock  industry  in  Michigan  that  there  are  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  And  we  are  demanding  that  we  have  assistance 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  we  are  making  our  re- 
quests quite  generally  and  freely  and  asking  that  they  be  sent  to  us 
whenever  we  get  in  trouble,  which  has  been  frequently.  And  we 
only  want  such  men  as  arc  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  And  we 
believe,  in  looking  over  the  schedule  of  prices,  that  they  are  entirely 
too  low. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  inspector  in  the  field  more  generally  than  the  in- 
spector in  the  packing  houge,  because  I  come  in  touch  with  those  men 
more  than  anything  else.  One  thing  that  has  not  been  brought  out 
here,  I  think,  is  that  the  inspectors  are  subjected  to  considerable  hard- 
ship which  you  do  not  realize.  The  inspector  in  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation is  necessarily  taken  away  from  his  family.  If  he  has  a  sta- 
tion that  permits  him  to  be  with  his  fjimily  at  the  week  end  he  is  per- 
haps taken  across  the  State,  and  especially  in  this  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation work,  which  is  commendable,  and  in  which  "\vp.  are  very  much 
interested  in  Michigan  and  which  is  gaining  popularity  very  fast. 
We  also  have  the  hog-cholera  work,  which  is  being  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  which  has  materially 
reduced  our  losses  in  the  past. 

We  appreciate  all  those  things,  but  times  have  changed,  and  we 
realize  your  inspectors  are  not  being  paid  accordipg  to  the  rise  in 
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prices  which  has  been  spoken  of  this  morning.  You  know  about  those 
things  without  my  speaking  about  them.  But  we  feel,  in  starting  this 
great  work  in  Michigan,  that  we  want  the  very  best  men  you  can  send 
us,  and  the  best  practitioners  in  the  State  can  not  be  induced  to  take 
hold  of  this  proposition  at  the  present  time  unless  you  increase  the 
salaries.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  serious  outbreak  of  scabies  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  that  was  brought  in  through  our  efforts  to 
increase. the  population  of  the. sheep  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  And, 
unfortunately,  at  the  beginning  we  were  faced  with  a  serious  out- 
break of  scabies.  Immediately  we  made  an  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  to  assist  us.  They  have  one  man  in  the  State  who 
may  be  considered  an  expert  along  that  line,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  he  is  doing  more  to  assist  us  than  any  two  men  we  could  put  in 
there,  because  he  is  an  expert  along  his  line,  and  should  be  paid  for 
his  services  commensurate  to  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  salary? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  He  gets  $1,200  a  year  as  a  lay  inspector,  grade  2. 

Mr.  Halladat.  This  man  I  know  from  personal  experience  is 
worth  more  to  the  State  of  Michigan  to-day  than  any  two  men,  be- 
cause he  is  an  expert  along  his  line.  He  is  going  into  the  matter 
and  he  is  working  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
snow  up  to  his  knees  dipping  sheep,  and  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  are  paying  him  $1,200  a  year.  I  say  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  pay  men  of  that  type  that  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  authority  to  pay  that  man  more  money? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  He  has  Jbeen  recommended  for  more  money,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  made  effective  on  the  1st  of  January: 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  MoHLEE.  No,  sir;  he  is  on  the  lump-sum  roll. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  pay  him  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  He  has  been  recommended  for  $1,380,  which,  plus 
the  $120,  will  give  him  $1,500. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  it  require  any  skill  to  dip  sheep? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  it  does  not  require  much  skill  to  dip  sheep,  but 
it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  detect  the  presence  of  scabies 
in  sheep  and  to  know  whether  you  should  or  should  not  dip  them. 

Mr.  Halladay.  The  future  of  the  Jive-stock  industry  in  Michigan 
depends  upon  how  well  we  can  establish  the  business,  and  one  of  the 
many  facts  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  these  animals  are  coming 
into  the  State  and  are  necessarily  animals  of  commerce,  and  we  must 
watch  the  health  or  else  we  lose  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  large  bunches  of  sheep  which  are  evidently 
brought  into  Michigan  are  almost  excliisively  placed  in  the  isolated 
areas  and  there  is  not  much  danger,  is  there,  of  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease to  the  old  sections  of  the  State  where  sheep  have  been  kept  on 
the  farms  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Halladay.  I  am  glad  the  Congressman  from  my  State  has 
brought  that  point  out,  because  he  knows  the  conditions.  But  the 
conditions  are  a  little  different  than  he  states,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  principal  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan  the  farmers  who  have 
6  or  8  or  10  sheep  are  anxious  to  go  in  the  sheep  business  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  this  particular  instance  have  brought  the  scabies-infected 
stock  until  now  it  has  spread  over  two  counties  in  nearly  every  flock 
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in  those  counties  because  they  purchased  from  those  areas.  They 
were  purchased  before  the  scabies  was  kaown  to  exist  in  these  flocks. 

Mr.  McLapghlin.  Isn't  there  a  law  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  animals  before  they  are  brought  from  one  State  to  another,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  disease  ? 

Mr.  Halladav.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Wasn't  that  done  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Halladay.  Yes;  that  was  done  in  Michigan,  but  that  out- 
break has  developed  since,  through  exposure,  or  probably  due  to  the 
fact  thoy  were  a  hand-picked  bunch  which  would  not  show  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  they  were  shipped  in. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  F.  HUGHES,  NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTING 
THE  lAY  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  HtTGiiES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  be  very  brief 
herie  in  mj?  remarks.  As  I  understand,  the  committee  would  like  to 
get  the  basic  of  pay  paid  by  the  packers  and  the  basic  of  pay  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  schedule  of  wages  of  the  packing- 
house employees  at  New  York  the  foreman  on  the  killing  floor  re- 
ceives $60  a  week  plus  bonuses.  This  bonus  is  given  to  tnem  twice 
a  year.  The  butchers  on  the  killing  floor  receive  from  $45  to  $75  a 
week;  the  laborers  on  the  killing  floor  receive  from  $30  to  $35  a 
week.  The  foreman  of  the  food  department  receives  $75  a  week,  plus 
bonuses.  The  elevator  man  receives  $35  a  week.  The  beef  loggers 
receive  $35  a  week.  The  storeroom  keepers  receive  $25  a  week,  plus 
bonuses.  Salesmen — of  course,  those  are  high-priced  men — receive 
from  $100  to  $150  a  week,  plus  bonuses.  Beef  boners  $30  a  week, 
plus  bonuses.  All  laborers  receive  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Eight  hours  constitutes  a 
day's  work,  and  the  laborers  receive  time  and  a  half  for  all  over- 
time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  are  beef  boners  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Beef  boners  are  the  men  who  bone  the  beef. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  speak  of  bonuses. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  a  salary  given  by  the  packers  to  their  super- 
intendents, storeroom  keepers,  and  so  forth,  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  percentage  of  their  salary  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  presume  it  is  a  percentage  of  their  salary.  It  is 
given  to  them  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  large  or  small;  can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Some  of  them  receive  as  high  as  $240  every  six 
months ;  others  have  received  as  high  as  $500. 

Mr.  Lesher.  What  do  they  receive  this  bonus  for? 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  a  gift,  I  presume^  from  the  packer  for  faithful 
service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Exception  is  taken  to  a  comparison  made  with  farm 
labor,  and  I  take  it  this  comparison  should  compare  with  those  in  the 
profession.  I  do  not  take  it  the  man  working  on  the  killing  floor  is 
in  connection  with  the  profession  ? 

Mr.  Eainey.  Mr.  Hughes  does  riot  represent  the  veterinarian  as  a 
professional  man ;  he  represents  the  lay  inspectors  that  are  also  being 
considered,  grade  1  and  grade  2.  lay  inspectors.  He  is  offering  to 
show  here  that  as  against  the  stipend  of  $1,200,  which  the  lay  in- 
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spectors  receive,  that  the  elevator  men,  the  boners  and  butchers,  and 
others  who  assist  in  the  packing  industry  in  a  way  as  common  labor, 
are  receiving  these  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  tak^  it  we  do  not  get  anywhere  in  comparing  those 
salaries  with  the  packers'  employees  who  receive  profits  of  several 
hundred  dollars  from  the  packers,  who  have  made  several  hundred 
million  dollars  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  competition.  Those  are 
emergency  wages  and  tliey  are  not  the  normal  wages  paid.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  computing  three  or  four  concerns  making  several  hun 
dred' million  dollars  a  year  excess  profits  or  war  profits.  That  is 
pretty  stiff  competition,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison. 
If  you  make  that  comparison  you  will  have  to  make  the  comparison 
made  here  a  little  while  ago  with  the  wages  paid  to  the  farmer,  and 
all  along  the  line.  I  should  think  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  compare  with  the  men  in  the  professions' who  require  some  skill, 
education,  and  training. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  take  the  meat  butcher,  what  we  call  the  head 
dresser  on  the  floor;  in  one  establishment  in  New  York  the  head 
dresser  gets  $70. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  He  is  not  a  veterinarian  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  common  laborer,  a  butcher 
by  trade. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Objection  is  made  to  comparing  their  salaries  with 
the  salary  of  common  laborers  or  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Lesheb.  How  many  years  has  he  received  $70  a  week?  That 
is  the  point  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  those  are  abnormal  conditions. 

Mr.  Eainey.  Previous  to  the  war,  can  you  suggest  what  those 
butchers  and  other's  you  have  just  enumerated  received,  approxi- 
mately, in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  On  the  average,  $50  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  sheep  butchers  in  New  York 
City  getting  for  their  weekly  salary  $72  a  week. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  has  to  be  an  expert,  doesn't  he,  a  man  who 
butchers  sheep?  He  can  not  be  anything  else  or  any  other  kind  of 
butcher? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  a  trade,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Haugen.  An  expert  will  kill  a  hundred  sheep  where  the  other 
fellow  kills  half  a  dozen;  it  is  all  in  the  skill. 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  work  piecework  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  instance,  take  the  man  who  sticks  the  hogs,  or 
those  making  $10  or  $20  a  day ;  they  are  experts. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Isn't  it  true  the  lay  inspectors  are  also  experts  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  scientific  men.  The  packers  are 
paying  men  doing  similar  work  anywhere  from  $1,600  to  $1,800  a 
year.  There  are  a  great  many  meat  inspectors,  lay  inspectors,  who 
have  resigned  from  the  bureau  in  order  to  become  packing-house 
employees,  while  those  of  us  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  bureau 
are  not  looked  up  to  with  the  respect  the  position  calls  for  on  account 
of  the  low  salaries  paid. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  met  that  situation  by  providing  for  the 
bonuses.     I  understand  you  are  now  contending  for  an  increase  and 
that  that  increase  be  made  permanently? 
106119—19 17 
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Mr.  Hughes.  Permanently ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  would  not  suggest  that  we  fix  the  permanent  sal- 
aries to  meet  the  prices  paid  at  the  present  time  on  an  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  would  not  contend  that  Congress  should  fix 
the  permanent  salaries  to  meet  the  wages  paid  during  the  emer- 
gency— equivalent  to  the  wages  paid  now  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  men  would  like  to  get  some  immediate  relief  to 
get  away  from  the  conditions  we  are  up  against  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to -some 
relief,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  at  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Eainey.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  and 
the  other  men  associated  with  you  in  the  lay  inspection  work  if 
Congress  would  fix  salaries  now  commensurate  with  the  salaries 
received  by  employees  of  the  packing  industries  before  the  abnormal 
conditions.  You  suggested  the  butchers  were  getting  $50  a  week. 
You  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  arrange  the 
salaries  of  the  lay  inspectors  on  a  par  with  those  lay  butchers  or 
other  laborers  of  the  packing  industry? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  would. 

Mr.  Eainey.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Hosldns,  who  is  familiar  probably 
with  the  questions  asked  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  here,  whether  or 
not  he  could  inform  us  as  to  the  income  of  veterinarians  in  private 
practice  as  against  the  veterinarians  employed  by  the  Govermnent? 
Approximately,  Doctor,  if  you  can  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  We  have  100  practitioners  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. I  practiced  there  for  36  years.  Their  practices  range  from 
$2,500  a  year  up  as  high  as  $15,000.  I  enjoyed  a  practice  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  30  years  of  $10,000  a  year.  I  turned  it  over  to 
my  son,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  said  he  had 
done  $10,000;  and  he  said  the  State  had  offered  him  $1,800  to  aid 
them,  and  afterwards  he  was  offered  by  a  firm  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan $3,000  to  come  down  and  do  like  work  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  was  away  three  weeks,  about,  and  he  added  $500  more  to  his 
salary.  That  shows  you  how  private  firms  appreciate  a  man  in  the 
profession.  We  have  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  done 
as  high  as  $35,000,  and  men  in  Chicago  who  have  done  as  high  as 
$40,000,  and  they  had  to  keep  one,  two,  three,  and  four  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  exceptional  men.  Some  lawyers  make 
$150,000  a  year. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  Yes.  But  you  bear  in  mind  our  animals ;  they  have 
a  fixed  value,  and  that  is  not  like  it  is  with  the  human  being  and  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  law,  because  oiir  animals  always  have  a 
definite  value,  so  that  the  practice  must  always  be  limited.  The 
average  practice  of  the  men  throughout  the  country  to-day  will  run 
from  $2,000  up  to  $5,000  in  all  the  rural  districts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  better  statement  for  the  committee. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  And  they  can  go  out  to-day  and  do  that;  and  this 
work,  bear  in  mind,  for  tne  Government  prohibits  them  from  doing 
outside  work.  In  my  State  the  menwho  get  $1,800  and  $2,000  a 
year,  they  are  permitted  to  go  outside  and  practice,  whereas  the 
Federal  Government  forbids  its  employees  from  going  outside  and 
practicing. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  entirely  true?  Has  the  Government 
official,  during  his  spare  time,  no  opportunity  to  make  a  spare  dollar 
outside  ? 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No,  sir ;  they  won't  let  him  come  down  and  teach  in 
the  school  of  which  I  am  dean. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  That  is  regular  work. 

Dr.  HosKiNS.  No,  sir;  he  only  has  to  teach  a  few  hours  a  week. 
But  we  are  able  to  get  men  to  teach  there,  because  they  are  men 
employed  by  the  packers,  and  we  bring  them  down  there  for  teach- 
ing. The  Government  starts  every  man  on  the  Army  service  at 
$1,700,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are  provided  with  pensions  and 
retirements  after  a  few  years,  and  they  can  go  up  to  $4,000  in  the 
service  in  the  Army.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  lowest  these  men 
ought  to  be  started  should  be  $1,700,  the  same  as  they  start  them  in 
the  Army  veterinary  service  who  have  no  pensions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR..  CHARLES  F.  WAGL,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Nagl.  All  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  the  requirements  made 
at  the  present  time  between  the  packers  and  the  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent packing-house  industries  is  not  a  temporary  affair;  it  is  a 
permanent  affair.  We  have  had  hearings  for  the  last  few  weeks  and 
the  wages  established  now  they  are  going  to  maintain.  I  want  to 
say  that  nearly  half  of  the  force  of  the  meat-inspection  service  in 
Chicago  have  recently  taken  positions  in  the  packing-house  industry, 
some  of  them  even  as  laborers.  Some  of  the  common  laborers  in  the 
United  States  are  getting  $20  and  $30  more  a  raonth  than  the  rneat 
inspectors.  And  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  file  ti  schedule  of 
the  wages  paid  by  the  packers  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
certified  to  by  Judge  Alschuler,  that  will  give  you  the  actual  facts. 
In  the  packing-house  industries  out  West  the  wages  paid  have  been 
established  by  Judge  Alschuler;  that  is,  by  agreement  between  the 
packers  and  the  employees,  and  they  have  agreed  to  it,  and  that  has 
been  in  force  now  and  will  be  in  force  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Mr.  Eainey,  does  the  proposed  amendment  fix  a 
definite  salary,  or  does  it  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Eainey.  No  ;.  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  does  not  fix  the  salaries ;  your  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  increase  the  appropriation,  leaving  the  question  of  salaries  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Eainey.  Leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

STATEMENT   OF  DR.  CASSIUS  WAY,   CHIEF  VETERINARIAN  OF 
BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Mr.  Way.  The  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  employs  13  veteri- 
narians. A  few  years  ago  the  minimum  salary  in  starting  the  service 
was  $2,000  to  $2,100  per  annum.  At  the  present  time  we  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  get  good  men,  to  start  them  at  $2,250  to  $2,500.  The  max- 
imum salary  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  and  ranges 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  milk  inspection,  dairy  sanitation  in  the 
control  of  the  milk  supply  for  large  cities,  and  for  manufacture  in 
condensed  and  other  milk  products. 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session.) 
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Bureau  op  Plant  Industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  discuss  your  gtatutory  rolls  unless 
you  have  some  promotions  suggested  there  above  the  $2,500  limit. 
Have  you  any  such«suggestions  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  new  places,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  None  except  transfers  from  lump  to  the  statutory 
roll ;  such  cases,  for  example,  as  item  8,  on  page  64,  "  three  executive 
clerks  at  $1,980,  increase  of  one  by  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  for 
administrative  expenses." 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  new  places  ex- 
cept by  transfer. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  case  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recommend  any  increases  in  your 
general  force? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  long  has  this  person  been  in  that  service, 
item  8  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  about  nine  months.  You  see  automatically 
we  transfer  in  the  next  estimates  submitted  after  the  appointment 
is  made. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  was  appointed  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  what  salary  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $1,980. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  quite  above  the  ordinary  salary,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  we  transfer  automatically  at  the  same  salary 
in  the  next  estimates  which  are  submitted. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  is  a  person  of  some  special  training,  isn't  he? 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  high-grade  clerk.  I  think  in  this  case  it  was  a 
woman.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  she  was  certified  to  you  at  $1,980  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Either  certified  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
secured  by  transfer. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  rule  about  transfers  from  one  service  to 
the  other?     Is  it  done  at  an  increase  in  salary? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  some  cases ;  yes,  sir.  Cases  where  a  clerk  possess- 
ing a  particular  qualification  is  transferred  from  one  bureau  to 
another,  or  from  one  department  to  another,  at  an  increase  of  salary. 
We  have  lost  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  a  large  number  of 
experienced  clerks  in  this  way  during  the  past  two  years,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  year,  to  the  other  departments  of  the  jGrovernment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  prohibit  a  transfer 
from  one  department  to  another  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  not,  sir.  There  is  a  provision  against  the 
transfer  from  one  department  to  another  until  after  a  certain  length 
of  service,  and  the  head  of  each  department  has  authority  to  decline 
to  release  a  clerk  from  his  department  to  another  department,  even 
though  an  advanced  salary  is  offered  to  the  clerk  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  so,  sir,  in  so  far  as  a  transfer  is  concerned.  I 
think  the  head  of  the  department  can  decline  to  consent  to  a  transfer. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  can  they  be  transferred  within  a  year,  or  do  they 
have  to  stay  the  year  before  they  can  transfer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  my  understanding  now.  *  I  don't  think  that 
has  been  changed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  law  with  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Har- 
rison? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  must  serve  three  years  before  they  can  be 
transferred. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  can't  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  law  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  any  rate,  they  have  to  serve  three  years  before 
they  may  be  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  these  new  employees  can  resign 
and  have  their  names  restored  to  the  eligible  register  of  the  Civil 
Service  on  what  is  known  as  the  reemployment  register. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  those  are  war  workers? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  people  who  came  here  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  long  does  that  take  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  out  of  the  service,  and  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  reemployment  or  reinstatement.  They  can  be  reinstated 
within  a  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  they  take  the  chance  with  the  others  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  a  transfer  means  a  transfer  from  one  de- 
partment to  another. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  there  was  an  Executive  order  about  that,  wasn't 
there? 

Mr.  Harrison.  With  reference  to  those  people  who  went  into  the 
military  service  the  President  extended  the  period  of  reinstatement 
to  five  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  mean  transfers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  the  President  prohibited  the  transfer  of  any- 
body from  one  department  to  another  unless  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  person  was  serving  certified  that  the  employee, 
in  his  opinion,  could  render  better  service  for  the  Government  in 
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the  department  to  which  he  wished  to  be  transferred  than  in  his 
present  position. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  your  certificate  followed  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could  conscientiously  make  it.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  refuse  to  make  a  number  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  still  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  employees 
in  many  cases;  nevertheless,  we  had  to  consider  the  work  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  We  are  frequently  asked  about  these  transfers.  As 
I  understand  it  now  they  can't  be  transferred  unless  they  serve  three 
years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  safe  in  making  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  three  years. 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  pages  69  and  70  you  have  a  number  of  new 
places. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  considering  those  at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  understand  that  you  are  not  where  there  is 
an  increase  in  salary  below  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  considering  this  supplemental  esti- 
mate at  all. 

Your  first  general  expense  item  is  on  page  73,  No.  119,  for  investi- 

fations  of  plant  diseases.  You  have  an  increase  there.  Doctor,  of 
23,000.  Briefly  explain  to  the  committee  what  you  want  with  that. 
Dr.  Taylor.  This  increase  is  for  the  plant-disease  survey  work,  and 
it  is  a  recommendation  that  there  be  provided  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  the  continuance  of  the  enlarged  plant-disease  survey 
work  that  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  food-production  act.  This 
$23,000  is  the  amount  that  has  been  used  for  the  plant-disease  survey 
under  the  food-production  act,  supplementing  a  small  amount — 
$9,000, 1  think — carried  by  the  regular  appropriation  this  year. 
The  Chairman.  $9,000  carried  by  the  bill  at  present. 
Dr.  Tatloe.  $10,000  in  the  project  carried  by  the  present  bill. 
Plant-disease  survey  work  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  continuing 
activity,  through  which  it  is  attempted  to  keep  track  of  the  occur- 
rence and  damage  done  by  plant  diseases  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  largely  done  in  cooperation  with  the  pathologists  of  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges,  and  amounts  in  effect 
to  a  correlation,  of  the  information  regarding  plant-disease  outbreaks 
while  it  is  fresh  and  the  dissemination  of  that  information  imme- 
diately to  the  plant-disease  workers  of  the  country.  There  has  been, 
as  you  know,  a  gradual  development  in  every  State  of  plant  patho- 
logical work,  particularly  during  the  past  10  years.  The  workers 
have  been  largely  working  separately  and  often  without  knowledge 
of  what  was, going  on  in  the  adjacent  States  or  in  other  States  with 
regard  to  the  same  diseases  or  other  diseases  affecting  the  same 
crop.  Through  this  plant-disease  survey  it  has  been  found  possible 
very  greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  pathological  workers 
of  the  department,  and  also  of  the  pathological  workers  of  the  States. 
It  is  an  instrumentality  through  which,  you  may  say,  the  plant-disease 
work  of  the  country  is  being  unified  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  an 
instrument  which  is  useful  to  all  of  them  and  which  they  have  very 
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strongly  urged  that  the  department  enlarge  and  continue.  We  think 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  during  which  this  enlarged 
activity  has  been  in  action,  fully  justifies  its  continuance  as  an  aid  to 
our  peace  crop  production  program. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  how  many  people  have  you  working  on 
this  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Twenty. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  an  estimated  appropriation  for 
this  work  for  the  next  year  of  $33,000  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  of  that  $81,000  will  be  used  in 
the  regular  work  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  regular  investigational  work  of  the  patho- 
logical laboratory,  most  of  which  relates  to  bacterial  diseases  of 
plants. 

Mr.  Hagtjen.  What  plants  especially  have  been  given  attention 
under  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Particularly  a  bacterial  disease  of  wheat  which  was 
mentioned,  I  think,  a  year  ago  as  occurring  in  the  Middle  West,  a 
disease  which  was  new.  Whether  it  would  become  serious  or  not  was 
not  clear.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  attack  before  it 
became  serious.  The  investigational  work  is  still  in  its  relatively 
early  stages. 

I  have  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important  investigations  being 
conducted  under  this  item,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  in  the 
record  if  the  committee  so  desires. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

OUTLINE  OF  lilPOBTANT  ACTIVITIKS  UNDEH   WAY   IN   THE  PAIHOLOGICAI,  LABORATORY 
OF  THE  BUREAU   OV   PLANT   INDUSTRY. 

An  important  work  occupyins  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  laboratory  time  has 
been  the  investigation  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  wheat  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  causal  organism  has  been  isolated  and  many  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  it  attacljs  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  plants  as  well 
as  the  wheat  berry.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  le;iAes.  to  shorten  the  heads,  and 
to  shrivel  the  wheat  kernels,  thus  reducing  the  yield.  The  department's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  it  is  carried  over  on  the  seed.  This  year  field  studies 
were  again  made  from  Texas  northward  to  learn  a.s  much  as  possible  of  its 
distribution.  The  disease  has  not  been  reported  east  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
and  it  occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  disease 
was  most  prevalent  this  year  in  Iowa,  but  occurred  in  all  the  wheat-growing 
States  wiest  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  disease  capable  of  doing  great  damage 
in  favorable  seasons.  Studies  of  the  organism  have  been  continued,  and  much 
time  has  been  put  on  the  discovery  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  seed  wheat 
with  good  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the 
organism  causing  the  disease  is  very  sensitive  to  a  dry  heat  and  to  various 
germicides,  such  as  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  formaldehyde. 

The  cause  of  the  bacterial  wilt  of  eucui-bits  was  isolated  and  determined  in 
this  laboratory,  and  practically  all  knowledge  of  it  depends  on  this  work. 
Investigations  on  the  disease  have  been  continued,  and  a  manuscript  is  now 
ready  for  publication  entitled,  "  Furtlier  Studies  if  Bacterial  Wilt  of  Cucur- 
bits." This  covers  work  on  summer  and  winter  transmission  of  the  disease, 
I'elation  of  the  wilt  bacteria  to  cucumber  beetles,  studies  on  the  relative  viru- 
lence of  a  large  number  of  isolations  from  different  hosts  and  localities,  host 
relations,  and  distribution  and  control. 

An  extensive  seed-transmission  test  was  carried  (mt  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  (ni  bacterial  wilt  of  corn  using  seed  purchased  in  the  opeti 
market  from  Axidely  separated  parts  of  tlie  country,  as  well  as  many  seed 
transmission  experiments  from  inoculated  plants  and  seeds.     Soil  transmission 
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tests  were  also  niiule.  Observations  were  made  relative  to  distributio  and 
amonnt  of  damage  in  southern  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, southern  Pennsylvania,  A'irginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  These  observations  wei'c  supported  by  cul- 
tures of  the  causal  organism  made  from  material  collected. 

A  paper  has  been  published  this  year  dealing  with  three  bacterial  diseases 
of  lettuce,  all  original  work.  Two  of  these  are  diseases  which  occurred  de- 
structively in  two  large  commercial  lettuce-growing  sections  of  the  South. 
Suggestions  for  control  were  given  in  each  case. 

A  manuscript  on  a  bacterial  disease  of  oats  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Investigations  on  the  wheat  disease  will  be  continued.  The  studies  on  crown 
gall  will  be  continued.  Studies  will  be  continued  on  various  bacterial  diseases 
of  tomatoes  and  potatoes. 

Much  work  of  high  importance  remains  to  be  done  on  a  variety  of  destruc- 
tive bacterial  diseases  as  opportunity  offers. 

Further  studies  will  be  made  of  the  morphology  and  cultural  characters  of 
weak  versus  virulent  isolations  of  the  cucurbit  wilt  organism  (Bacillus  tra- 
cheiphilus)  ;  relation  between  insects  and  the  causal  organisms  and  host  rela- 
tions,, with  the  idea  of  more  clearly  approaching  some  of  the  fundamental  bio- 
logical relations  between  host  and  parasite  and  the  transmitting  insect.  With 
a  thorough  understanding  of  these  principles  the  question  of  control  becomes 
much  simplified. 

The  work  on  corn  wilt  will  include  further  tests  on  seed  and  soil  transmission 
and  observations  on  distribution,  amount  of  damage  done,  and  also  experiments 
relative  to  control,  such  as  seed  disinfection,  search  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
mission, determining  in  Avhat  part  of  the  seed  the  bacteria  find  lodgment  for 
transmission  from  season  to  season,  search  for  varietal  differences  in  resist- 
ance as  a  possible  method  of  control,  and  cultural  and  morphological  studies 
of  the  causal  organism. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  othex'  lines  of  work  are  you  conducting  under 
this  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  connection  with  the  plant-disease  survey  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  development  occurred  which  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  having  such  an  organization,  such  an  organized  piece  of 
human  machinery  for  dealing  with  plant  diseases.  A  wheat-dam- 
aging nematode  was  discovered  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  previous  existence  of  which  in  this  country,  I  think,  had 
not  been  suspected.  The  pest  is  transmissible  through  seed,  and 
if  it  should  become  at  all  widely  distributed  would  be  an  exceedingly 
damaging  trouble. 

Similarly,  the  case  of  the  newly-discovered  wart  disease  of  the 
potato.  The  wart  disease  of  the  potato,  so  far  as  in  this  country  is 
concerned,  was  first  found  last  summer  in  certain  of  the  mill  villages 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  imported  potatoes  from  Europe  had  been 
brought  ii),  about  1912,  before  the  plant  quarantine  act  was  passed 
and  used  as  seed.  It  was  in  a  year  of  a  relatively  small  American 
potato  crop  when  potato  imports  were  very  heavy.  Some  of  these 
imported  diseased  potatoes  were  used  for  seed  in  the  gardens  in  those 
mill  -villages.  It  is  now  found  there  is  considerable  territory  in 
which  the  garden  soils  are  already  infected  with  this  destructive 
organism  which  renders  the  growth  of  our  American  type  of  pota- 
toes almost  impossible,  a  trouble  which  we  must  exercise  every  effort 
to  clean  out  of  our  potato  country.  It  is  a  trouble  which  in  England 
has  been  found  so  destructive  to  this  important  crop  that  the  govern- 
ment is  buying  and  furnishing  to  the  potato  growers  seed  of  certain 
immune  varieties  and  prohibiting  them  from  planting  the  susceptible 
varieties  in  the  infested  soil. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  shorten  up  on  the  discussion,  as 
you  understand  this  is  a  short  session.    Your  next  item. is  No.  120, 
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for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  orchard  fruits.  There  is  no 
change  in  that,  I  believe,  as  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  this  appropriation.  Would  the 
committee  desire  a  running  comment  on  that  work? 

The  Chairman.  Just  briefly. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  more  special  features  of  this  work  during  the 
past  year  have  been  the  concentration  upon  distinctive  war  features 
under  the  food  production  act,  particularly  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  pathological  inspection  service  covering  fruits  that 
were  in  process  of  transportation  and  marketing ;  a  service  advisory 
to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  perishable  inspection  work,  which  we  feel 
has  rendered  very  large  returns  for  the  expenditure  made  upon  it. 
It  has  made  possible  the  placing  of  that  perishable  inspection  service 
upon  a  basis  scientifically  sound,  and  of  articulating  back  into  the 
field  of  production  promptly  and  effectively  as  it  must  do  if  we  are 
permanently  to  reduce  these  very  heavy  losses  in  the  transportation 
of  our  fruit  and  vegetables.    That  work  is  costing  $18,000  this  year. 

There  is,  however,  no  money  carried  by  this  appropriation  for  the 
continuance  of  that  work  beyond  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  that  must 
necessarily 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  to  divert  some  of  this  present  ap- 
propriation for  that  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  could  not  without  serious  obstruction  of  the 
investigational  work  which  it  is  important  to  continue. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  How  much  of  this  stimulating  bill  is  to  be  merged 
into  this  regular  appropriation?    In  the  aggregate,  how  much  is  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  con- 
cerned the  food  production  items  included  in  these  estimates  total 
$83,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  was  the  appropriation  for  that  under  the 
appropriation  bill? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Each  of  these  items  that  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  is 
transferred  at  the  same  amount  carried  by  the  food-production  act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  So  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  this  bill? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  these  four  items — plant-disease  survey ; 
sugar-cane  disease,  which  is  being  worked  upon  in  Porto  Kico ;  sugar- 
beet-  nematode,  which  is  being  worked  upon  in  our  Western  States ; 
and  the  seed-potato  improvement  work.  The  total  of  the  plant- 
industry  items  is 

Mr.  Haugen  (interrupting).  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  re- 
search work,  how  much  goes  into  this  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Merely  this  $83,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  waS  appropriated  in  the  bill? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  total  for  plant-industry  work  was  nearly 
$460,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  $83,000  of  $460,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  citrus-canker  item,  121,  page  74,  is  the  next. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  that  work,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Kellerman  is  familiar  with  that,  and  I  will  ask 
him  to  answer  that  question. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KARL  F.  KELLERMAN,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Keij^ermam.  The  work  has  proceeded  so  favorably  that  we 
have  discontinued  Avork  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  work 
is  in  very  favorable  condition  in  all  the  other  states.  We  have  just 
received  telegraphic  report  of  a  serious  outbreak  in  the  Kio  Grande 
section  of  Texas.  That  is  the  only  recent  outbreak  of  canker  of  sen- 
■ous  proportions  that  we  have  had.  The  work  now  consists  of  locat- 
ing the  occasional  dormant  infection  chiefly  on  stunted  trees,  and 
therefore  hard  to  find,  that  are  scattered  through  the  citrus  district. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  now  employed  in  this 
work.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  at  the  present  time  189  men,  as  com- 
pared, with  close  to  500  when  we  had  the  largest  number  of  men  in 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  are  still  cooperating  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  The  States  are  still  cooperating  with  us  on  the 
doUar-for-dollar  basis.  Florida  will  probably  spend  more  than  we 
■do  during  the  present  and  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  we  have  had  only 
■one  serious  outbreak,  don't  you  think  we  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
this  appropriation  without  danger? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Not  without  danger.  The  cost  per  inspecj^or  on 
scattered  inspections  is  greater,  because  the  men  must  be  moved  more 
than  when  they  are  all  working  in  badly  infected  regions.  In  addi- 
tion, I  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  few  thousand  dollars 
as  a  reserve  fund.  We  will  plan  to  hold  some  $20,000  of  this  appro- 
priation for  occurrences  such  as  this  one  which  has  just  broken  out 
in  Texas,  where  an  isolated  planting  of  citrus  trees  which  had  not 
been  discovered 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  your  total  appropriation  this  year  ? 

Dr.  KJELLERMAN.  We  came  very  close  to  it;  I  can't  tell  you  exactly; 
■we  had  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  return. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  with  the  progress  you  are  making, 
that  you  are  in  position  to  say  that  in  the  course  or  a  year  or  two  you 
will  practically  have  rid  the  country  of  citrus  canker  and  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  ma,intain  a  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  disease  in 
•check? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  possible.  Within  two  or  three 
years  we  will  complete  the  heavy  work,  and  after  that  we  will  do 
nothing  beyond  scouting,  and  if  the  work  goes  on  as  favorably  as 
before,  we  hope  that  much  of  that  work  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
States.  I  am  hoping  that  in  three  years  we  can  eliminate  this  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  this  item  was  first  inserted  in  the  bill,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  I  remember  right,  it  was  done 
with  a  view  that  the  work  might  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years ; 
I  think  the  work  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  if  you  will 
look  up  the  Secretary's  report  when  he  first  asked  for  the  appropri- 
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ation  I  think  you  will  find  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Secretary's 
letter  that  approximately  $4,000,000  would  in  all  probability  be  re- 
quired to  eradicate  this  disease  and  it  would  take  a  series  of  years 
to  completely  eradicate  it;  that  not  only  prompt  work  of  a  large 
number  of  trained  men  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work,  but 
several  years  would  be  required  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  infection. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  even  in  our  first  statement  the  total  cost  is 
pretty  accurately  set  Jorth. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  I  remember  the  committee  taking  the  view  of  it  that 
we  had  better  make  a  large  appropriation  to  begin  with  and  get 
through  with  it. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Yes;  I  think  we  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  now  asking  for  $198,000? 

Dr.  Kell^rman.  Practically  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  think  all  that  amount  is  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  we  will  spent  about  $170,000.  I  think 
the  rest  of  it  we  will  not  spend  unless  we  have  some  sudden  outbreak 
that  I  hope  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  feel  j'ou  are  making  good  progress  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  making  very  good  progress. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  Florida;  has  it  been  entirely  extermi- 
nated ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Not  entirely;  but  there  has  been  very  little  loss 
this  year  from  canker. 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  How  far  west  did  it  ever  extend? 

Dr.  KELLERjfAN.  To  Laredo,  Tex.  It  never  got  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAF 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  your  next  item  is  122.  on  page  76, 
for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  so  on.    There  is  no  change  in  that  { 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  desire  to  ask  any  questions  about 
that?  If  not,  wo  will  take  your  next  item,  which  is  123.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  white-pini'  blister  eradication  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  item  122.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  distinct  interest  and  importance,  that  after  10  years  of  care- 
ful search  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  chestnut 
tree  bark  disease  certain  apparently  highly  resistant  native  chestnut 
trees  have  been  located.  tr(>es  which  appear  to  have  been  attacked 
by  the  disease  and  ha^■e  thrown  it  off,  that  is,  to  have  substantially 
outgrown  the  disease  in  the  midst  of  infection  in  one  of  the  earliest 
infected  localities  in  the  country  where  this  very  destructive  disease- 
got  a  foothold.  It  appears  to  afford  at  least  a  basis  for  a  constructive 
breeding  program  looking  forward  to  the  reconstitution  of  our 
native  chestnut. 

You  may  recall  that  we  have  had  under  way  for  several  years 
certain  hybridizing  work,  using  the  resistant  Chinese  chestnut  and 
our  native.    The  Chinese  chestiuit,  however,  while  yielding  a  good 
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nut,'  does  not  produce  a  timber  tree.  It  is  relatively  a  small  tree. 
This  appears  to  give  at  least  a  basis  for  a  breeding  program  and  the 
only  one  that  seems  promising  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  are  referring  to  the  chestnut  blight? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lesher.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  an  appropriation  and  let 
them  go  ahead  with  that  -work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  being  done  under  the  investigational  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Have  you  given  up  all  hope  of  its  eradication? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  of  its  eradication.  We  have  not  for  two 
years  past  been  doing  any  eradication  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  chestnut  blight  work  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try. New  England? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  very  destructive  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  you  have  discovered  so  we  can  get  trees? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  yet  trees.  We  have  merely  located  and  secured 
nuts  and  scions  from  the  trees  that  ha^'e  endured  and  come  through. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  you  think  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us  so 
we  can  get  a  reforestation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  don't  wish  to  raise  overoptimistic  hopes  or 
expectations  of  immediate  replacement  of  our  native  chestnut,  but 
eventually. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  This  $82,316  is  for  the  control  of  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  investigation  of  all  forest 
tree  diseases,  and  under  this  paragraph 

Mr.  Hattgen  (interposing).  How  much  do  you  use  for  this  chest- 
nut blight? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  couldn't  say  exactly  without  referring  to  our  books. 
■  Mr.  Hatjgen.  One-half  of  it,  a' quainter  of  it,  or  a  third  of  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  $3,500  is  used  for  chestnut  blight  in^-estigation. 
Under  this  paragraph  it  was  necessary  to  divert  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  force  temporarily  to  special  timber  inspection  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  question  of  detection  of  weak  streaks 
and  spots  in  the  spruce  that  was  being  cut  for  airplanes  was  found 
practicable  through  expert  pathological  inspection. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  do  you  expect  to  control  this  blight  ?  By  the 
destruction  of  the  trees? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  chestnut  blight? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  that  can  only  come  through  the  development  and 
propagation  of  resistant  trees.  That  is,  a  tree  that  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  disease  sufficiently  to  survive  and  thrive  when  attacked, 
without  being  materially  damaged. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  a  spray? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  your  white-pine  blister  work.  Briefly, 
how  are  you  getting  along  with  that  work  and  what  hopes  can  you 
hold  out  to  us  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  work  has  proceeded  during  the  year  under  great 
difficulties,  because  of  our  heavy  losses  of  men  to  the  Army  and  of 
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the  difficulty  of  replacing  men  with  sufficient  rapidity.  In  so  far  as^ 
the  territory  of  the  five  leaf  pine  county  of  the  West  is  concerned, 
where  the  largest  body  of  pine  timber  of  high  value  is  located,  the- 
scouting  has  not  revealed  yet  any  cases  of  the  disease.  We  are  not 
entirely  sure  yet,  however,  that  the  West  is,  in  fact,  free  from  the 
disease.  In  the  East,  that  is,  in  New  England  and  in  New  York,  the- 
disease  will  probably  have  to  be  controlled  in  the  future  through  sys- 
tematic eradication  of  the  ribes  (that  is,  the  currants  and  the  goose- 
berries) on  which  the  disease  passes  its  intermediate  stage.  We  are 
confident  as  a  result  of  the  work  so  far  done  that  practical  control 
methods  that  are  economically  possible  in  white  pine  production  in 
New  England  and  New  York  will  be  established.  Further  West,  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in  what  is  now  the  most  critical  section, 
we  were  rather  discouraged  during  the  last  8  or  10  weeks  to  learn 
of  a  larger  infection  in  Wisconsin  than  had  previously  been  located. 
An  infection  which  will  require  much  larger  expenditure  and  harder 
work  than  we  have  previously  anticipated.  Minnesota,  which  is  the 
western  outpost  of  the  disease  at  the  present  time,  is  in  relatively 
good  shape.  We  are  not  recommending  any  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation, but  feel  that  the  appropriatipn  should  be  continued  at  its 
present  figure  for  the  next  fiscal  year  along  substantially  the  lines 
followed  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Any  (questions?  If  not,  take  the  next  item,  No. 
124,  on  page  124,  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  cotton,  potatoes, 
truck  crops,  forest  crops,  drug  and  related  plants.  There  is  no 
change  in  your  appropriation  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  the  appropriation.  The  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  work  connected  with  this  paragraph  this 
year  have  been  those  upon  which  we  have  concentrated  much  of  our 
available  force,  both  regular  and  emergency.  One  feature  of  this  is 
service  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  on  the  pathological  inspec- 
tion of  vegetables  in  the  process  of  trailsportation  and  shipment.  The 
other  consists  of  extension  work  done  cooperatively  with  a  number  of 
the  States  through  which  we  have  placed  in  those  States  technical  ex- 
tension pathologists  to  advise  the  county  agents  and  assist  them 
promptly  to  undertake  control  work  on  the  diseases  of  these  crops. 
For  that  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  food  production  act 
no  funds  are  provided  by  these  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  item  in  which  a  lot  of  these  pathological 
people  are  interested  ?    They  had  a  conyention  here  recently. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  presume  so.  The  pathologists  of  the  country  have 
shown  much  interest  in  both  the  fruit  pathological  inspection  service 
work  and  the  vegetable  pathological  inspection  and  extension  work. 

The  Chairman.  A  committee  called  on  me  the  other  day  from  the 
experiment  stations  and  pleaded  very  strongly  for  a  continuance  of 
the  emergency  appropriation  for  this  character  of  work.  I  think 
it  was  this  work. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  would  be  the  work  they  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  meeting  in  Baltimore  a  few  days 
ago? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  that  I  have 
mentioned  has  been  under  the  food  production  act.    Under  the  food 
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production  act  we  have  spent  about  $88,720 ;  for  the  inspection  work, 
about  $28,550,  and  for  the  pathological' extension  work,  about  $60,170. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  item.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Tatloe.  No,  sir;  except  to  say  we  have  no  provision  for  the 
continuance  of  that  very  important  work  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Page  79,  item  126,  for  soil  bacteriology  and  plant- 
nutrition  investigation,  and  so  on.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
change  in  that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  on  page  80,  item  127,  for  soil-fertility 
investigation.  There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  same  character  of  work  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  The  next  item  is, 
128,  on  page  80,  for  acclimatization  and  adaptation  investigations  of 
cotton,  corn,  and  other  crops  introduced  from  tropical  regions,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  cotton  and  other  fiber  plants  by  cultural 
methods,  breeding,  and  selection.  Is  there  any  change  in  that. 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  about  that  New  Zealand  flax 
proposition  ? 

Dr.  Taylor,  The  $3,000  for  that  item  became  available  in  Octo- 
ber, and  we  have  not  actually  begun  operations  under  that  yet.  We 
are  now  endeavoring  to  find  a  suitable  man  to  carry  it  forward.  It 
will  necessarily  involve  considerable  time  as  there  is  practically 
no  New  Zealand  flax  being  grown  in  this  country.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  determine  the  quality  of  fiber  that  can  be  pro- 
duced under  American  conditions  in  California  and  perhaps  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  haven't  done  that  yet  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  But  this  appropriation  is  for  experimenting  in  the 
production  of  flax. 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  experimenting  in  the  production  of  New  Zealand 
flax.    We  have  not  made  any  plantings  of  New  Zealand  flax. 

Mr.  Haitgen  (interposing).  Are  there  any  plants  in  the  United 
States? 

.  Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  scattering  small  plantings  in  southern 
California,  and  I  understand  there  is  a  planting  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Seed  can  be  procured  here  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not.  I  thin£  seed  can  be  brought  from  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  there  any  prohibition  against  the  importation  of 
them? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  prohibition  against  diseased  plants,  but  not 
against  the  seed. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Then  any  quantity  that  they  have  here  could  be 
tested  out  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Does  it  require  any  extensive  experimenting  to  as- 
certain  

Dr.  Taylor  (interposing) .  Not  after  the  plants  have  attained  suflB- 
cient  age  to  determine  their  fiber  yield  and  the  quality. 
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Mr.  HAugen.  What  do  you  mean  by  ag? ;  thp  age  of  the  plant  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes ;  my  recollection  is  it  requires  five  years  from  seed 
to  yield  leaves  that  are  mature  enough  for  a  harvest  of  the  fiber. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  imported  some  ot 
these  plants,  didn't  it,  and  carried  on  an  experiment? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  understood  that  they  made  a  shipment  of  plants 
which  were  found  diseased  and  were  destroyed.-  I  think  none  of  their 
importations  actually  got  into  the  ground  to  grow. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  According  to  that  you  will  have  to  wait  five  years  or 
you  will  have  to  go  to  New  Zealand  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  are  hoping  to  connect  up  with  these  small  scat- 
tered patches  and  save  time  in  the  preliminaries  in  that  way.  If 
necessary  we  will  bring  in  the  seed  from 

The  Chairman.  This  item  was  put  in  the  bill  last  year  by  the  com- 
mittee and  not  by  the  department,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  very  full  discussion  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  money  did  not  become  available 
until  October. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything  so  far  ex- 
cept to  look  around  to  get  a  man? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  129,  page  82,  for  the  investigation,  testing, 
and  improvement  of  plants  yielding  drugs,  spices,  poisons,  oils, 
and  related  products  and  by-products,  and  for  general  physiological 
and  fermentation  investigation.    Is  there  any  change  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  on  page  83,  item  130,  for  crop  tech- 
nological investigations,  including  the  study  of  plant-infesting  ne- 
matodes.   There  are  no  changes  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  work  at  present  is  chiefly  upon  the 
plant-infesting  nematodes.  The  work  is  continuing  satisfactorily 
along  the  lines  previously  reported. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  83,  item  131,  for  bio- 
physical investigations  in  connection  with  the  various  lines  of  work 
herein  authorized.    Anything  new  on  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  84.  No.  132,  for  study- 
ing and  testing  commercial  seeds,  and  so  on.  Anything  new  on 
that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  work  has  demonstrated  its  very  great  impor- 
tance during  the  last  year,  in  particular  due  to  the  scrutiny  that  has 
been  kept  of  the  importations  of  field  seed,  especially  clover  and  grass 
seeds  through  which  there  have  been  kept  out  of  the  country  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dead  seed  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  as 
they  formerly  did,  to  the  farmers,  mixed  with  live  seed,  at  live-seed 
prices.  We  feel  that  the  operation  of  the  import  seed  law  is  proving 
distinctively  advantageous  to  the  farmers  in  protecting  them  against 
dead  and  impure  seed. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  133,  for  the  investigation  and 
improvement  of  cereals  and  methods  of  cereal  production,  and  the 
study  of  cereal  diseases.  There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  item 
of  $9,000. 
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Dr..  Taylor.  That  is  only  apparent. 

Mr.  Haucen.  These  are  new  items  ,that  were  introduced  in  the 
last  bill.    Have  you  any  report  to  make  on  this? 

Dr.  TAYiLOR.  The  corn  root  and  stalk  disease  item  and  the  bar- 
berry item  were  new  last  year.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Kellerman  if  he  will 
discuss  these  as  he  has  had  direct  supervision  of  them. 

FURTHEE  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KARL  F.  KELLERMAN,  ASSOCIATE 
CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  The  investigation  of  the  seedling"  and  root  dis- 
ease has  been  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  found  to  be 
rather  widespread,  more  widespread  than  we  had  hoped  originally 
and  the  methods  for  control  are  just  being  developed.  We  are  just 
learning  what  the  symptom.s  of  the  disease  are,  and  what  causes  it. 
It  may  be  caused  by  several  different  fungi.  The  fungus  that  causes 
wheat  scab  will  cause  this  corn-root  rot. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  it  be  overcome  by  a  selection  of  seed? 

Dr.  Kejjqeeman.  It  can  be  very  largely  reduced  by  a  selection  of 
seed,  that  is,  we  believe  so.  It  is  not  improbable  that  developing 
methods  for  diagnosing  this  trouble  in  the  ear  corn  may  make  it 
possible  to  eliminate  a  diseased  ear  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Haitgen  (interposing) .  Would  the  selection  of  the  seed  require 
examination  of  an  expert  or  a  microscopical  examination  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  It  will  now.  You  can  detect  it  in  a  good  many 
severe  cases  with  the  naked  eye. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  gotten  far  enough  along  with  your  in- 
vestigation that  you  can  make  any  recommendation? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  I  think  not  yet.  About  as  far  as  we-  could  go 
now  would  be  to  say  that  the  standard  methods  of  selecting  seed 
corn  from  healthy  looking  plants  are  going  to  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  the  disease.    They  won't  eliminate  all. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  But  we  find  also  that  those  making  a  specialty  of  the 
careful  selection  of  seed  find  these  weak  stalks. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  peculiar  disease  to  deal 
with,  probably  three  or  four  diseases,  and  the  complications  of  the 
symptoms  of  these  different  diseases  makes  the  development  of  a 
method  of  diagnosis  difficult. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  think  it  is  well  worth  continuing? 

Dr.  Keluieman.  No  doutjt  about  it,  I  think.  I  think  we  will 
develop  not  only  a  way  of  recognizing  the  diseased  ears  when  they 
come  from  the  field  but  will  develop  rotations  to  check  the  trouble, 
and  furthermore  we  may  be  able  to  develop  methods  of  seed  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  of  doing  it  in  the 
end? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  In  the  end  I  think  the  question  of  seed  selection 
and  the  development  of  disease-resistant  corn  is  going  to  be  the 
important  thing. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  treat  wheat  with  the  smut 
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Dr.  Kelleeman  (interposing).  Yes;  we  think  the  seed  treatment 
may  be  possible,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  seed  for  bacterial 

(ilS63<S6S. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  no  suggestion  on  the  seed  treatment  at 
the  present  time? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  the  others,  oats  and  barberry? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  The  barberry  eradication  work  is  very  succe^- 
ful.  In  earlier  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  barberry  for  the  epidemics  of  wheat  rust. 
Barberries  were  found  much  more  widely  distributed  in  the  wheat- 
growing  regions  than  anybody  realized.  Furthermore,  a  close  asso- 
ciation of  barberry  plants  and  the  fields  that  have  suffered  continu- 
ously from  rust  has  been  established.  This  was  not  a  bad  rust  year 
so  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  barberry  campaign  has 
reduced  wheat  rust  this  year.    Climatic  factors  did  not  favor  rust. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  had  much  to  do  with  it  this  year,  the  climatic 
factors  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Very  often  we  don't  have  the  black  rust  at  all.  This 
year  the  wheat  matured  before  the  hot  winds.  Hasn't  that  been 
true? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  That  has  been  true;  but,  in  addition  to  these  very 
destructive  epidemics  that  damage  large  areas  and  which  occur  only 
if  the  weather  favors  rust,  there  have  been  small  areas  that  have 
lost  more  or  less  from  rust  every  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  think  that  the  barberry  is  the  cause  of  the 
black  rust,  or  you  think  that  the  eradication  of  the  barberry  bush 
will  eradicate  the  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  I  think  we  can  prevent  these  very  large  destruc- 
tive epidemics.  There  may  be  an  occasional  epidemic  of  black  rust, 
because  when  you  get  in  regions  farther  south  the  winters  are  not 
cold  enough  to  kill  the  red  spores  of  the  rust. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  barberry  bush  is  the  only  host  in  the  earlier 
stages,  I  believe  it  is  claimed? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  No;  the  barberry  bush  is  the  necessary  host  in 
starting  off  the  very  resistant  winter  spores  in  the  spring.  Those 
won't  affect  the  wheat,  but  the  so-called  summer  spores  which  can 
live  on  the  native  grass  all  winter  in  southern  wheat  areas  can  start 
epidemics  of  rust  in  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  time  does  it  require  to  develop  a  spore? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  Just  a  few  days ;  it  depends  on  the  weather. 

The  Chaieman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  This  work  is  handled  under  the  $100,000  appro- 
priation for  black  and  stripe  rust  and  the  $150,000  appropriation  for 
eradication  of  barberry. 

The  Chaibman.  You  could  not  do  much  in  the  past  two  months  ex- 
cept to  organize  your  campaign.  What  is  your  method  of  doing 
that  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  spring,  very  early  last  spring.  As  soon  as  there  seemed 
to  be  a  practical  certainty  of  the  department's  having  funds  to 
start  this  work,  the  educational  campaign  which  is  evidenced  by 
that  poster  (indicating)  was  immediately  started. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  keep  up  that  line  of  work 
next  year? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  We  feel  it  is  necessary.  Without  going  into  a 
long  discussion. I  would  suggest  that  I  put  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment showing  the  distribution  of  the  barberry  and  the  progress  of 
our  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  find  any  black  rust  outside  the  barberry-in- 
fected places? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  In  many  places  people  would  say,  "  there  is  no 
barberry  in  this  region,  but  we  have  wheat  rust."  In  those  regions 
we  found  in  sheltered  places,  especially  where  birds  roost  or  where 
seed  may  have  been  carried  accidently,  little  barberry  plants  thor- 
oughly rusted  and  ready  to  carry  the  infection  back  to  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  actually  do  the  digging  up  or  merely  in- 
duce it? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  We  induce  it.  I  think  none  of  the  work  of  ac- 
tually digging  up  has  been  carried  on  by  our  men. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  publicity  campaign  are  you  using  the 
forces  of  the  States  Relations  Service? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  To  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  So  far  as  the  publicity  and  what  the  States  have 
been  doing,  in  the  States  that  have  taken  hold  of  it,  very  little  has 
been  done  outside  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  I  think  we  do  about  as  much  as  could  be  done. 
The  campaign  has  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  investigated  the  number  of  States  that 
have  adequate  laws  to  meet  the  situation,  that  require  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  barberry  bush? 

Dr.  KeUjErman.  There  isn't  very  much  in  the  late  enactments. 
North  Dakota  has  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  common  barberry  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  ELaugen.  What  about  Wisconsin?  , 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  have  authority  under  their  nursery-inspec- 
tion law  to  condemn  infected  bushes  and  the  State  entomologist  has 
ordered  the  destruction  of  infected  barberry  bushes.  The  order  does 
not  require  the  destruction  of  all  bushes;  to  that  extent  the  law  is 
defective. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  contemplating  calling  their  attention  to 
that? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  That  has  been  called  to  their  attention  by  the 
nurserymen  in  all  these  States.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  nursery- 
men in  this  work  have  responded  very  helpfully. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  meet  with  any  resistance  in  going  into  a 
man's  front  yard  to  dig  out  a  barberry  bush  that  he  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  in  fertilizing  it  and  cultivating  it  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  friction.  I 
think  in  every  case  it  was  the  result  of  over  enthusiasm  of  a  little 
squad  of  eradicators  that  started  in  to  urge  the  destruction  of  bushes 
without  sufficient  explanation  of  why  they  were  doing  it.  There  has 
been  no  permanent  objectiQn,  and  1  don't  think  there  were  altogether 
more  than  a  dozen  people  that  objected.  Their  objections  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  met,  and  they  have  been  perfectly  willing  as  soon 
as  they  thoroughly  understood  what  the  campaign  was  heading  for. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  discussed  it  in  public  meetings? 
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Dr.  Ejbllekman.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  main  activity  in  getting  a 
large  number  of  people  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  are  going  to  prosecute  the  work  vigorously 
from  now  on? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Use  every  dollar  you  can  get? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  indeed. 

THE    HAKREKUV    EliAllCCATIOX     CAJII'AIGX. 

The  barberry  eradication  campaisn  was  curried  on  by  the  Burean  of  Plant 
Industry  with  the  cooperation  of  the  States  Relations  Service  and  State  officials 
-of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Neliraska, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  Since  the 
campaisn  could  not  be  developed  to  its  fnll  effectiveness  until  the  early  spring, 
since  it  had  to  be  supported  by  incidental  expenditures  from  general  cereal  in- 
vestigations, it  was  concentrated  on  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  where  the  presence  of  the  barberry 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  heavy  losses. 

Legal  authority  for  the  eradication  of  barberry  bushes  existed  only  in  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Colorado,  the  State  entomologist  has  authority 
under  the  terms  of  the  crop  pest  law  to  require  the  destruction  of  the  common 
barberry.  This  regulation  was  promulgated  and  is  being  effectively  Inforced. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  State  entomologist  has  authority,  under  the  nursery  inspec- 
tion law,  to  condemn  all  barberry  bushes  infected.  In  ilichigan,  the  State  ento- 
mologist has  similar  authority,  and  has  taken  similar  action.  Practically  the 
same  authority  and  similar  action  exists  in  Indiana.  In  Illinois,  the  State 
■director  of  agriculture  issued  an  order  requiring  the  destruction  of  all  infected 
harberry  buslies.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  Public  Safety 
Commission  of  Jlinnesota  issued  (Irder  No.  28  requiring  the  eradication  of  all 
cfinnuon  barberries.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Nebraska  issued  an 
order  very  similar  to  the  Minnesota  order. 

All  of  the  States  interested  in  the  campaign  has  issued  quarantines  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  common  barberries  from  other  States. 

The  Treasury  Department  issued  an  order  to  custodians  of  all  Federal  build- 
ings in  the  States  in  the  barberry  eradication  campaign  requiring  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  all  common  barberries. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  railroads,  and  many  of  them.  Including  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  others,  took  steps  to  secure  the  removal  of 
all  common  barberry  bushes  from  railroad  property  in  the  interested  States. 

The  National  Nurserymen's  Association  in  their  meeting  at  Chicago,  June  30, 
1918,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  In  view  of  the  information  given  us  by  pathologists  regarding  tlie  dissemi- 
nation of  black  rust  of  grains,  be  it  resolved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  as- 
sembly that  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  Berberis  vulgaris  and  pur- 
purea be  discontinued,  and  we  appeal  to  all  loyal  and  patriotic  members  of  this 
•organization  to  support  us  in  this  position." 

Practically  every  nursery  of  any  consequence  whatever  in  the  barberry  eradi- 
<'ation  area  has  destroyed  all  of  the  bushes  grovTing  on  its  premises.  The 
Minnesota  Nurserymen  destroyed  598,549.  At  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  were 
destroyed  by  Wisconsin  nurserymen.  One  nurseryman  in  Iowa  destroyed  over 
50,000  bushes,  and  many  nurserymen  throughout  Illinois,  Jtichigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  destroyed  as  many  or  more.  Over  23,000  bushes  were  destroyed 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Practically  all  of  the  bushes  which  have  been  located 
by  the  scouts  have  been  destroyed. 

An  appeal  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  Landscape  Gardeners' 
Association,  urging  them  to  omit  common  barberry  from  future  plantings.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  about  50,  and  all  indicated  their  intention  to  comply 
with  the  request. 

Reswlts  of  the  campaign. — Prom  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  strong 
sentiment  for  the  eradication  of  the  barberry  has  been  aroused. 

It  bcame  evident  early  in  the  campaign  that  there  were  more  barberry 
hushes  in  the  upper  half  of  the  United  States  than  anyone  had  ever  suspected. 
Many  bushes  were  removed  by  nurserymen  and  private  citizens  before  any  of 
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the  State  or  Department  of  Agriculture  agents  had  a  chance  to  record  them. 
Yet  some  Idea  of  the  number  may  be  gained  from  the  following  facts : 

In  Colorado  one  man  working  for  one  month  located  over  2,000  bushes.  In 
Illinois  over  40,000  bushes  were  located  In  the  northern  quarter  of  the  State, 
north  of  latitude  41°.  In  this  part  of  the  State  it  is  estimated  that  there  was 
no  area  10  miles  square  which  did  not  contain  barberry  bushes.  In  South 
Dakota  one  man  located  over  21,000  common  barberry  bushes.  In  Wisconsin 
95,000  bushes  were  located  on  private  and  public  grounds.  In  addition  thou- 
sands had  already  been  destroyed  by  nurserymen  ,and  thousands  more  were 
found  escaped  from  cultivation.  There  were  between  10,000  to  15,000  bushes- 
on  the  property  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Along  the  Park  and  Pleasure 
Association  Drives  near  Madison,  Wis.,  there  were  at  least  25,000.  In  Minne- 
sota there  were  about  600,000  bushes  in  nurseries  and  50,000  others  were- 
located  on  private  and  public  grounds.  Barberry  bushes  were  found  in  every 
county  in  Wisconsin  with  two  exceptions.  These  counties  in  which  none  were 
found  were  in  the  northern  undeveloped  portions  of  the  State.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  35  plantings  containing  202  bushes  were  located  in  one  day,, 
after  the  city  had  been  scouted  a  few  months  previously,  of  these  146  were  dug 
.  immediately.  In  Bay  City,  Mich.,  a  5-acre  neglected  barberry  plantation;  50 
or  60  years  old,  contained  about  1,500  clumps  of  bushes.  In  addition  there 
were  about  30,000  bushes  in  the  city.  It  was  soon  found  that  there  were  more 
bushes  in  the  country  than  had  been  generally  supposed.  In  South  Dakota, 
for  instance,  where  scarcely  any  bushes  were  supposed  to  occur  in  the  country, 
a  hedge  half  mile  long  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  located  in  the  midst  of 
an  important  wheat-growing  region.  In  northern  Nebraska  there  was  a  hedge 
in  the  country  over  a  mile  long.  Equally  large  hedges  were  found  in  the 
country  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  northern  Illinois. 
The  following  is  a  typical  statement  from  a  barberry  scout : 
"  The  work  goes  on  well  here,  but  I  am  more  and  more  bewildered 
by  the  universal  presence  of  the  barberry.  Hedges  and  hedges,  bushes  and 
buj^hes  confront  me  everywhere  I  go,  even  on  farms,  and  all  are  rusted.  The 
whole  wheat  section,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  full  of  barberries." 

It  was  known  that  the  barberry  had  escaped  from  cultivation  in  the  New 
England  States,  but  it  was  not  generally  believed  that  they  had  escaped  in  the 
grain-growing  regions  of  the  Middle  West.  However,  although  no  careful 
survey  has  been  made  of  country  diftricts,  barberry  was  found  to  have 
escaped  from  cultivation  in  at  least  12  places  in  Wisconsin,  in  about  the  same 
number  of  places  in  Michigan,  and  at  several  places  in  Illinois  and  in  Iowa. 
In  Minnesota,  fairly  extensive  areas  of  wild  barberries  were  found  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  grain-growing  districts  of 
the  State.  Between  Anoka  and  Elk  River,  Minn.,  barberries  have  escaped 
extensively  for  20  miles  along  the  Mississippi  River.  At  Trempealeau,  Wis., 
and  Winona,  Minn.,  the  bushes  have  escaped  to  the  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  are  present  in  large  numbers.  The  significance  of  the  escape  of  the 
barberry  from  cultivation  is  perfectly  obvious. 

While  the  berries  are  not  eaten  by  many  birds  and  then  only  when  other 
food  is  scarce,  they  are  scattered  somewhat  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  a  great  many  conservative  people 
against  barberry  eradication  was  that  rust  epidemics  occurred  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  before  barberry  bushes  were  grown.  Definite  records  ob- 
tained show  very  clearly  tliat  this  is  not  true.  These  records  show  that  bar- 
berry seeds  or  bushes  were  brought  into  new  regions  by  the  fir.-^t  settlers  from 
New  England  and  Canada.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  it  has  been  shown 
very  clearly  that  large  numbers  of  'barberries  were  planted  as  early  as  the 
d«cade  between  1840  and  1850.  In  the  same  vi^ay  it  has  been  shown  fhat  the  ' 
earliest  settlers  in  Michigan  brought  barberry  bushes  with  them.  In  Minne- 
sota many  living  bushes  50  or  60  years  old  have  been  found  and  a  few  of  them 
are  as  much  as  70  years  old.  The  situation  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebrarkn, 
and  Iowa  is  the  same. 

In  these  early  times  the  barberry  was  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a 
fruit  bush.  The  berries  were  used  particularly  for  preserves,  jelly,  and  wine 
making.  Barberry  bushes  were,  therefore,  planted  in  considerable  numbers 
around  the  first  log  cabins  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  frbiK  these  early  plant- 
ings that  many  of  the  scattered  bufhes  have  escaped. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  barberries  rusted  much  more  universally  and 
over  a  wider  area  than  had  ever  been  supposed.    It  had  been  supposed  that  the  , 
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bushes  did  not  rust  much  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Iowa.  How- 
ever, the  bushes  rust  heavily  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  in  northern  Missouri,  and 
quite  far  south  in  Illinois.  It  was  stated  by  eminent  botanists  that  the  bushes 
never  rusted  in  Illinois.  However,  It  was  found  that  the  entire  northern 
quarter  of  the  State,  the  only  part  which  was  carefully  surveyed,  was  full  of 
rusted  barberry  bushes.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
bushes  rusted  very  Infrequently  in  Nebraska.  Some  of  the  heavie.st  infection 
found  in  any  place,  however,  was  found  In  the  southwestern  and  southern 
counties  of  that  State.  The  same  is  true  of  Ohio.  Infected  bushes  were  found 
even  at  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  in  Wyoming.  In  Wisconsin  practically 
every  barberry  bush  located  was  rusted  except  in  the  centers  of  the  largest 
cities.  The  same  Is  true  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Iowa.  Infected  bushes  were  found  as  far  south  as  Jackson  and  Knoxrille, 
Tenn.    The  bu-'hes  rusted  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Heavily  infected  bushes  were  found  by  May  10  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin.  At  that  time  no  stem  rust  whatever  could  be  found  away  from 
barberry  bushes.  This  is  especially  significant  because  the  records  of  rusted 
bushes  are  very  incomplete.  Tremendous  numbers  of  the  bushes  had  been 
removed  before  they  were  seen  by  scouts.  Again,  many  districts  In  several 
States  were  not  carefully  scouted  at  all,  and  undoubtedly  large  numbers  of 
rusted  barberry  bushe.s  occurred. 

Enough  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
barberry  Is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  rust  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Missouri.  The  situation '  south  of  this  line  Is  not  so  well 
known.  About  May  2.5  the  grasses  and  grains  near  rusted  barberries  became 
heavily  infected  and  the  rust  soon  spread  from  these  centers  of  infection  to 
other  grains  and  grasses  until  It  became  quite  general  throughout  the  entire 
region.  A  few  typical  examples  will  show  what  effect  the  rusted  bushes  have 
on  the  surrounding  grains  and  grasses.  At  Lake  Preston,  S.  Dak.,  a  hedge 
one-half  mile  long  was  heavily  rusted,  and  wheat  for  a  distance  of  over  3  miles 
also  was  heavily  attacked.  The  amount  of  rust  was  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  from  the  barberry  bushes,  Indicating  very  clearly  that  the  bushes 
had  served  as  centers  of  Infection  and  that  the  rust  had  spread  directly  from 
them. 

In  Minnesota  five  farmers  in  Lyon  County  had  discontinued  growing  wheat 
because  it  was  always  destroyed  by  rust.  Examination  of  the  locality  by  the 
county  agent  showed  that  there  were  a  great  many  wild  barberry  bushes  in 
an  old  hog  pasture  in  the  center  of  this  rust  area.  At  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn., 
a  farmer  had  been  unable  to  grow  grain  for  10  years  because  it  had  always 
been  destroyed  by  rust.  This  year,  however,  a  barberry  hedge  on  his  farm 
was  removed  and  his  oats  yielded  60  bushels  per  acre — the  first  successful  crop- 
In  10  yeirs. 

In  Montana  all  stem  rust  found  could  be  traced  directly  to  barberry  bushes. 
In  Wisconsin  practically  every  serious  outbreak  of  stem  rust  was  traced 
directly  to  infected  barberry  bushes.  Affidavits  were  secured  from  several 
farmers  or  groups  of  farmers  showing  very  clearly  that  the  evidence  was 
so  conclusive  that  they  themselves  took  the  initiative  in  calling  It  to  the 
attention  of  Federal  or  State  authorities  and  requested  these  authorities  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  secure  eradication  of  the  barberry  bushes. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  some  of  these  most  striking  cases  occurred 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Montana,  States  in  which  the  barberry  was  not  thought 
to  be  a  prime  factor  in  the  spread  of  rust.' 

Coupled  with  the  results  of  the  rust  overwintering  studies,  which  showed 
that  the  stem  rust,  at  least  in  the  winter  o(  1917-18,  did  not  live  through  In  the 
red  stage,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  rust  appeared  near  infected  barberry 
bushes  In  the  Northern  States  quite  as  soon  as  It  began  to  appear  In  the -Gulf 
States,  the  evidence  against  the  common  barberry  was  absolutely  conclusive. 

Cooperation  of  Canada. — Canadian  pathologists,  at  a  meeting  In  Guelph 
Ontario,  December  6-7,  adopted  resolutions  requesting  Provincial  and  Dominion 
authorities  to  take  all  legitimate  means  for  eradicating  the  common  barberry 
entirely  from  Canada.  Since  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  already  eradi- 
cated most  of  the  bushes  from  those  Provinces,  and  since  the  barberry  is 
known  to  be  extremely  important  in  Ontario  and  other  Provinces  In  eastern 
Canada,  it  Is  quite  likely  that  much  will  be  accomplished  in  the  Dominion 
The  closest  cooperation  between  Canada  and  United  States  is  quite  essential" 
as  the  barberry  rust  does  not  respect  boundaries,  particularly  wh6n  these 
boundaries  are  imaginary  lines.     It  would  be  futile  for  Canada  to  eradicate 
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barberries  unless  the  United  States  succeeded  In  completely  eradicating  them 
from  the  several  States.  In  the  same  way  If  the  bushes  are  eradicated  from 
the  United  States  and  they  remain  In  Canada  those  remaining  in  Canada 
would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  grain  crops  of  the  States. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  campaign  will  not  fizzle 
as  many  previous  barberry  campaigns  have  done.  Sentiment  Is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  public-spirited  citizens  are  demanding  that  the  barberry  menace 
be  removed.  Pathologists  are  cooperating  in  the  campaign  In  a  way  In  which 
they  have  never  cooperated  before.  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  therefore,  that  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  will  continue  to  take  a  very  definite  and  firm 
stand  in  regard  to  the  complete  eradication  of  the  barberry. 


(JBEEAL-SMTJT   ERADICATION. 

The  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  cereal  smuts  by  seed  treatment  was  some- 
what similar  in  character  to  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  rust  epidemics 
of  cereals  by  barberry  eradication.  The  smut  campaign,  however,  was  con- 
ducted as  an  emergency  activity  under  the  food-stimulation  bill. 

The  following  brief  statement  regarding  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
cereal  smuts  beginning  in  September,  1917,  Indicates  what  results  have  been 
accomplished,  and  also  estimates  the  annual  losses  resulting  from  wheat,  oat, 
and  barley  smuts. 

(1)  Twenty-flve  per  cent  more  farmers  treated  seed  in  1917-18  seeding 
season  than  in  1916-17.  (Based  on  survey  and  on  increased  demand  for 
formaldehyde  and  copper  sulphate  in  rural  communities.) 

(2)  Number  of  farmers  personally  advised  on  their  farms  regarding  smuts 
and  smut  prevention,  21,500. 

(3)  Number  of  farmers  and  others  receiving  instruction  through  seed-treat- 
ment demonstrations  and  personal  instruction  average  2,630  per  State  in  43 
States,  or  a  total  of  113,090. 

(4)  Assuming  that  the  smut  campaign  has  resulted  in  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage  planted  to  treated  seed  (a  fairly  conservative  estimate)  the  saving 
in  wheat  will  amount  to  5,000,000  bushels,  oats  27,000,000  bushels,  and  barley 
1,000,0.00  bushels. 

(5)  Estimated  national  loss  due  to  wheat  smuts  in  1918  crop,  25,500,000 
bushels. 

(6)  Estimated  national  loss  due  to  oat  smuts  in  1918  crop,  110,000,000 
bushels. 

(7)  Estimated  national  loss  due  to  barley  smuts  in  1918  crop,  6,000,000 
bushels. 

(8)  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  together  lost  this  year  over  8,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  stinking  smut  alone.  Practically  all  of  this  could  have  been 
prevented. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  next  item,  134,  on  page  87,  Dr.  Taylor, 
for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  tobacco  and  the  methods  of 
tobacco  production  and  handling. 

Dr.  Tatlok.  That  work  has  proceeded  substantially  along  the  lines 
heretofore  followed. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  ?  If  not,  we  wiU  take  up 
item  No.  135,  on  page  88,  for  testing  and  breeding  fibrous  plants, 
including  the  testing  of  flax  straw  and  hemp,  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  which  may  be  used  for  paper 
maiking.    There  is  no  change  in  that  item? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  flax  straw  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  total  in  that  item  is  $16,000  and  odd;  I  can  not 
answer  exa:ctly  as  to  flax.    The  flax-straw  work  this  last  year  has 
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been  the  major  feature  of  that  work.  The  work  has  reached  a  stage 
where  it  appears  almost  certain  that  out  of  the  flax  straw  qualities' of 
paper  can  be  made  which  during  the  present  shortage  of  linen  rag:s 
(which  is  world-wide,  as  is  the  shortage  of  new  linen)  will  be  suitable 
hot  only  for  high-grade  bond  paper,  and  so  on,  but  for  currency 
paper.  This  activity  is  now  working  very  actively  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  o-f  Engraving  and  Printing  at  their  request  in  an 
effort  to  produce  a  paper  that  will  be  suitable  for  currency. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  I  think  the  thing  that  the  department  had  in 
mind  at  the  time  was  for  developing  its  utility  for  binding  twine. 

Dr.  Taxlok.  No,  sir;  this  work  has  aimed  at  the  production  of 
paper  and  binder  board  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  abandoned  the  idea  entirely  of  making 
twine  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  prosecuted  that;  we  have  not  under- 
taken that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  given  a  thorough  trial  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  and  abandoned. 

Dr.  Taxlor.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  understanding  was  that  they  did 
not  succeed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  the  thought  was  that  some  new  ideas  might 
be  introduced  along  by  the  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  item,  Doctor,  No.  136,  on  page  88, 
for  breeding  and  physiological  study  or  alkali-resistant  and  drought- 
resistant  crops. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  under  this  item  has  continued  as  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  alkali?  That  is  a  very 
interesting  question. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Under  this  paragraph  there  are  being  developed  crops 
that  resist  alkali  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  have  been  devel- 
oped varieties  of  cotton  that  made  possible  the  production  of  Egyp- 
tion  cotton  in  the  Southwest — California  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  our 
country,  in  Iowa  alkaline  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  not  on  land  strongly  alkaline.  In  fact,  cotton 
will  not  grow  in  land  that  is  strongly  alkaline. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  fact,  nothing  will  grow  in  land  that  is  alkaline? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Nothing  that  is  useful. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  137,  on  page  88,  for  sugar-plant 
investSgatiohs,  including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of 
the  beet  and  beet  seed,  etc.  There  you  have  an  increase,  Doctor,  of 
$10,000. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  total  increase  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
$30,000  in  two  items,  and  both  of  these  are  transfers  of  investiga- 
tional items  from  the  the  food-production  act.  The  first  one  is  for 
$10,000  for  sugar-beet  nematode  work.  The  sugar-beet  nematode  has 
been  found  in  certain  of  the  irrigated  districts  in  California,  Utah, 
IdahOj  and  Colorado  to  an  extent  that  is  peculiarly  harmful  to  this 
crop  for  this  reason:  That  the  production  of  beets  annually  must  be 
made  within  an  economical  haul  of  the  sugar  factory. 

If  the  land  is  permitted  to  become  infested  with  a  destructive 
organism  sucH  as  tVi^  sugar-beet  nematode  to  the  extent  that  it  cuts 
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the  sugar  beet  out  of  profitable  growth,  the  production  of  the  factory 
is  necessarily^  reduced,  because  new  land  for  beets  can  only  be  se- 
cured at  a  distance  entirely  beyond'  the  economical  hauling  range. 
The  work  so  far  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  location  of  the  actu- 
ally infested  farms  and  soils  and  the  determination  of  what  crop- 
rotation  methods  are  most  promising  to  clean  out  the  infested  fields. 
This  work  requires  vigorous,  continuous  prosecution  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  sugar  production  in  certain  of  those  irrigated  districts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  propose  to  use 
for  this  sUgar-beet  nematode  work  ? 

Dr.  Tatloe.  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  done  any  work  on  this  line  before? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  disease  is  quite  general? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  It  is  restricted  to  certain  of  the  irrigated 
sugar-beet  fields  of  California,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Haugfn.  Are  the  yields  falling  off  in  those  sections? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  farms  infested,  yes,  sir;  and  this  necessarily 
will  continue  until  it  is  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  the  hookworm  of  the  human  being  seems 
to  thrive  most  in  a  hot  and  humid  country.  I  wonder  if  the  nema- 
tode has  the  same  characteristic  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  When  we  say  "  nematode,"  we  mean  almost  a  million 
organisms. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  is  indicated  only 
in  those  irrigated  sections  where  they  have  water. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  common  and  most  widespread  plant-infesting' 
nematode,  that  which  causes  the  root  knot  of  plants  in  our  southern 
States,  is  worse  in  soil  that  does  not  freeze  in  winter.  The  sugar-beet 
nematode,  however,  stands  freezing.  It  came  to  this  country,  so  far 
as  known,  from  Germany.  It  has  been  troublesome  there  in  the  beet 
industry,  and  it  has  a  more  northern  range  than  the  common  root 
knot  nematode. 

The  Chairman.  This  $20,000  is  to  be  used  how  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  $20,000  item  is  to  continue  the  work  on  the  rela- 
tively newly  discovered  mottling  disease  of  sugar  cane,  which  about 
a  year  ago  became  evident  was  quite  widely  distributed  and  dis- 
tinctive in  Porto  Eico.  The  work  upon  that  has  been  well  begun  and 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  it.  Also  to  ascertain  definitely  whether 
the  suspicion  is  correct  that  the  disease  is  already  upon  our  main- 
land. We  have  got  to  begin  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  next  growing 
season  a  very  thorough  investigation  "of  this. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  90,  item  138,  for  inves- 
tigations in  economic  and  systematic  botany.  There  is  no  change 
in  -that  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  no  change  in  that.      ' 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  this,  for  the  utilization  of  wild  plants  and 
grasses  and  so  on? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  under  that  covers  such  features  as  the 
cultural  improvement  of  the  blueben?y,  for  instance,  which  is  coming 
fprward  in  a  very  gratifyting  way.  The  grazing  work  is  an  advisory 
study  of  th6  plant  flora  of  the  forest  ranges,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service.  We  do  the  technical  botanical  work  for  the  Forestry 
Service.     They  control  the  ranges  of  the  forest  reservations,  and 
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our  work  in  that  field  under  this  paragraph  i3  devoted  to  the  technical 
and  taxonomic  work  that  they  require. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  it  has  reference  to  the  selection  of  seed  most 
adaptable  to  cut-over  land  ? 

Dr.  Tayloe.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  gone  into  that.  The  Forest 
Service  has  been  handling  that,  but  the  determination  of  the  identity 
of  the  many  species  that  are  found  in  the  range  flora  which  they  are 
dealing  with. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced — 
what  progress  have  you  made? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  worked  on  the  line  of  introduction.  It 
is  the  study  of  the  existing  flora. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  used  for  grazing  purposes? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Wason.  What  benefit  is  it  to  the  American  farmer  to  spend 
time  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  as  it  stands  here  is  almost  wholly  with  re- 
spect to  the  technical  identification  of  the  plants  that  the  Forest 
Service  needs  to  have  done  in  connection  with  its  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  the  actual  management  and  administration  of  the 
ranges 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  This  will  take,  covering  a  series  of 
years,  several  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  to  bring  about  what 
you  have  in  mind  or  what  you  have  described,  will  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  What  it  represents  is  the  time  that  is  spent 
in  that  sort  of  work.    This  is  on  page  90,  paragraph  138. 

Mr.  Wason.  $22,000. 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  all  the  investigations  in  economic  and  systematic 
botany  and  the  improvement  and  utilization  of  wild  plants  and  graz- 
ing lands. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  of  any  benefit  outside  of  that  particular  area 
where  it  is  scattered  that  you  are  studying? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  improvement  of  the  blueberry  has  reached  a 
stage  where  commercial  blueberry  culture  has  begun  in  New  Jersey 
and  I  think  in  Minnesota.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  has  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  have  been  doing  that  for  half  a  century. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  cultural  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know  a  farmer  who  lives  20  miles  from  my  home 
that  has  spent  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  100 
acres  outside  of  his  farm,  in  his  pasture.  He  looks  after  it  as  care- 
fully as  anybody  does  his  orchard. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  type  of  work  has  been  going  on  for  quite  a 
while,  but  in  this  work  varieties  are  being  bred  which  vield  fruit 
much  superior  to  the  wild  blueberry  in  size  and  quality,"  which  are 
considered  to  be  promising  for  commercial  planting. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  got  any  samples  of  that  fruit  that  you 
speak  of? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  in  preserving  solution.  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  you  could  come  over  to  Mr.  Coville's  laboratory  and  see  what  he 
has  accomplished.  We  feel  that  after  a  century  of  effort  to  improve 
and  to  domesticate  the  blueberry  success  is  at  last  in  sight:  methods 
of  propagating,  transplanting,  and  improvement  through  breeding 
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have  been  perfected  that  are  now  being  put  into  commercial  applica- 
tion. It  points  toward  a  profitable  utilization  of  much  of  our  east- 
ern acid-soil  territory  from  New  Jersey  to  Maine  and  westward 
through  the  Lakes  region  that  has  not  previously  been  profitable. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  an  acid  soil? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  blueberry  is  an  acid-soil  crop.  It  does  not  thrive 
in  our  good  garden  soils,  which  are  alkaline. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  hope  you  will  improve  the  blueberry  as  well  as  they 
have  improved  the  domestic  strawberry  over  the  wild.  They  have 
never  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  next, item,  No.  139,  on  page  91 ;  there  is 
no  change  in  that  amount? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  work  is  being  continued  as  it  has  been 
going  on  practically  since  it  was  started. 

Mr.  Thompson,  How  long  has  that  work  been  going  on? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Dry  farming? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Perhaps  13  years. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  improving  pro- 
duction on  land  of  that  character? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Distinct  progress  has  been  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  this 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  This  takes  in  the  Mandan  farm? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  this  takes  in  the  whole  dry-farming  tillage 
investigation  work.  The  field  stations  are  all  in  the  Great  Plains 
territory,  reaching  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  Suppose  I  furnish 
a  summary  that  would  outline  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  that.  We  have 
some  of  that  land  in  Oklahoma,  semiarid. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  field  station  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  the  .State  has  a  station  beyond  that  in  the 
Panhandle. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion:  All  of  this  was 
covered  very  fully  last  year  in  the  hearings.  If  you  gentlemen  would 
take  those  hearings  and  run  over  them  at  night,  I, think  you  would 
find  in  most  instances  these  very  things  you  speak  of,  and  in  most 
cases  the  bureau  issued  a  r.eport. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  in  this  instance  we  could  help  the  committee 
by  preparing  a  short  summary  that  would  help  you. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OUTLINING  KEStTLTS  OF  THE   WOEK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 
IN     CONNECTION     WITH     DKY-LAND    AGEICULTUKE    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was 
created  July  1,  1905.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  information  on  the  possibilities 
of  agriculture  in  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  country  was  meager  and  chaotic. 
The  uncertain  crop  production,  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes  a  failure, 
resulting  from  an  uncertain  or  fluctuating  rainfall,  made  tlie  vast  plains  of 
fertile  soil  in  this  area  either  an  attractive  or  a  forbidding  field  to  the 
nrosnpctive  farmer,  depending  upon  the  experience  and  objective  of  the  one 
from  whom'  he  obtained  his  information.  Nowhere  was  there  accurate  authentic 
information  by  which  the  settler  could  be  protected  from  the  unscrupulous  or 
from  enthusiastic  but  unsound  exploitation,  or  by  which  endeavor  could  be 
directed  alone  safe  and  productive  lines.  ,    \    ,       j  xr.    u    ^      j 

The  section  of  the  country  to  which  each  crop  Is  adapted  and  the  best  and 
most  profitable  methods  of  .producing  spring  wheat*  oats,  corn,  barley,  kafir. 
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milo,  iiiKl  winter  wheat  have  been  determined  and  published  in  Oepartnieiit  of 
Agricultnre  Bulletins  214,  218,  219.  222,  242,  268,  595;  and  Parmer's  Bulletin 
895.  Willie  certain  crops  in  well-defined  areas  have  shown  profitable  response 
to  intensive  cultural  methods,  the  largest  net  profits  have  usually  been  obtained 
from  crops  raised  by  cultural  methods  Involving  a  low  cost  of  production  rather 
than  from  high  yields  obtained  from  methods  involving  a  high  cost  of  prbduc- 
tion.  In  other  words,  extensive  instead  of  intensive  s.ystems  of  farming  should 
be  followed.  From  results  under'  known  conditions  in  the  past  years  the  aver- 
age results  of  a  series  of  years  in  any  section  can  now  be  foretold  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty,  but  nowhere  in  the  Great  Plains  can  the  results  of  a 
single  season  be  forecast. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  relative  value  of  early  and  late  fall  plowing  and 
of  spring  plowing  is  determined  by  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rain  and 
snow  before  and  after  plowing.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  2.53. 

By  a  long-continued  scries  fif  experiments  covering  a  wide  range  of  soils  and 
climatic  conditions,  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  subsoiling  does  not 
increase  average  yields  and  does  not  afford  any  protection  against  drought. 
Neither  is  amelioration  of  dry-farming  conditions  to  be  obtained  through  deep 
tilling  with  dynamite  or  special  plows.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
been  published  in  detail  in  Vol  XIY.  No.  11,  of  the  .Tournal  of  Agricultural 
Research. 

Soil-moisture  determinations  have  beeu  productive  of  information  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  dry-land  agriculture.  These  are  now  being  prepared  for 
publication. 

From  the  information  obtained  in  these  and  closely  related  investigations  it 
is  now  possible  witfiin  certain  limits  to  interpret  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  terms  of  crop-production  possibilities.  This  has  been  of  great  value  in  assist- 
ing the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  classification  of  lands  under  the 
act  providing  for  640-acre  stock-raising  homesteads.  Results  of  the  work  in 
their  respective  States  have  been  published  in  11  bulletins  by  cooperating  State 
experiment  stations.  / 

At  the  Mandan  field  station  five  years'  results  have  been  obtained  in  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  growth  of  garden  vegetables.  These  results  are  now 
in  manuscript  form  for  publication. 

Test  and  breeding  to  secure  hardy  horticviltural  plants  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Two  severe  winters  in  succession  have  forwarded  this  work  by 
eliminating  vmadapted  material.  In  cooperative  shelter-belt  work  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  active  cooperation  is  now  maintained  with  507  farmers,  who 
were  furnished  and  planted  stock  in  1916,  201  who  planted  in  1917,  and  392 
who  are  on  application  for  future  planting.  In  1916,  701,911,  and  in  1917, 
357,700  treco  were  piaced  with  such  cooperating  farmers.  In  1916  the  percent- 
age of  grjivch  was  80,  and  in  1917  it  was  81.2. 

Valuable  and  far-reaching  results  of  fundamental  importance  have  already 
been  obtained,  but  they  increase  in  value  with  the  accumulation  of  data  from 
year  to  year.  In  such  a  section,  where  climatic  conditions  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year  or  in  cycles  of  unknown  or  uncertain  length,  it  has  been  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  reliable  results  can  only  be  obtained  from  experiments 
that  cover  a  long  period  of  years.  The  work  has,  therefore,  been  planned  as 
continuing  long-time  experiments.  The  increasing  value  of  the  results  with  the 
inei'ease  in  the  length  of  time  they  cover  fully  pustlfies  the  wisdom,  of  this 
procedure.  While  Important  and  valuable  results  have  already  been  obtained, 
they  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  now  in  sight  from  the  carefully 
coordinated  work  of  24  field  stations  operated  either  independently  or  in  coop- 
eiration  with  the  State  experiment  stations. 

.  The  establishment  of  the  fact  that  In  some  sections  of  the  Great  Plains  cul- 
tural methods  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  unfavorable  conditions,  but 
that  a  sound  agriculture  must  be  based  on  the  growth  of  feed  and  the  produc- 
tion of  live  stock,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  work  with 
the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  tlie  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  through  which  the  possibilities  and  methods  of  beef,  pork, 
and  dairy  production  will  be  determined.  This  work  has  been  started  at 
Ardmore,  S.  Dak.,  and  at  Huntley,  Mont.  Its  establishment  at  other  points 
has  been  delayed  by  the  exigencies  arising  from  war  conditions.  This  work, 
which  is  supported  by  special  appropriation,  is  conducted  In  connection  -with 
the  work  in  dry-land  agriculture  on  stations  already  established. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  This  has  been  govag  on  for  about  15  years.  Has 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation; been  about  the  same  all  the  15  years? 

Dr.  Tayloh.  No,  sir ;  the  beginning  was  made  in  a  very  small  way. 
T  do  not  recall  what  the  amount  was. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Is  it  contemplated  that  this  appropriation  should 
be  continued  indefinitely? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  indefinitely.  It  should  be  continued 
as  a  nucleus  for  much  other  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry and  the  State  experiment  stations  are  doing  which  is  con- 
nected with  this,  utilizing  the  facilities  at  the  field  stations  for  plant 
breeding  and  other  work  in  the. dry-farming  territory.  At  certain 
of  the  stations  live-stock  wofk  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  It  constitutes  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
extensive  coordinated  series  of  field  experiments  that  are  under  way 
in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  -Could  you  approximate  the  expense  on  the  Mandan 
farm  ? 

Dr.  Tatlob.  I  couldn't  offhand. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  How  many  stations  have  you  outside  of  that? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Twenty-three,  including  those  in  which  the  States 
cooperate. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Is  this  the  only  appropriation  made  for  these  sta- 
tions ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  this  include  the  two  in  Nebraska? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  dry-farming  stations ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  next  item  on  page  92,  item  140,  for  in- 
vestigations in  connection  with  western  irrigation  agriculture,  the 
utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  reclamation  act.  There  is 
no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  That  work  is  continuii\g;  that  is  on  the 
reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  What  work  are  you  doing  on  those  reclamation  proj- 
ects? I  believe  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  for  an  increase  by  the  people  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  this  isn't  the  item.  The  item  for  which  they 
asked  an  increase  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Eoads. 

Item  141,  improvement  of  fruits,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  change 
in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  character  of  your  work  is  about  the  same 
as  heretofore,  I  suppose.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Substantially;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  take  the  next 
item  on  page  94,  item  142,  to  cultivate  and  care  for  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  to  maintain  the  out-door  activities  on  the  de- 
partment grounds,  including  the  greenhouse  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that?  If  not,  take  the  next  item, 
143,  for  horticultural  investigations.  You  seem  to  have  an  increase 
"there.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  this  case  there  is  an  increase  in  the  estimate  by 
transfer  from  the  food-production  act  of  an  item  of  $30,000  for 
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seed-potato  improvement.  It  is  to  carry  forward  systematically  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  seed-potato  types  suitable  to  the 
important  commercial  potato-growing  sections  of  the  country,  both 
North  and  South.  It  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  southern  commer- 
cial potato  production,  the  supplies  of  seed  for  which  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  Northern  States,  such  as  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  New  York.  It  has  almost  equally  important 
bearing  upon  the  western  commercial  potato-producing  regions  of 
both  the  dry  and  irrigated  territories. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  do,  very  briefly  1  Do  you  locate 
these  seed  stocks? 

Dr.  Tatloe.  In  the  first  place  to  locate  disease-free,  productive 
strains  of  commercially  useful  varieties  and  to  develop  methods  for 
maintaining  those  disease-free  and  productive  against  the  constant 
tendency  that  has  been  in  evidence  for  many  years  to  plant  indis- 
criminately selected  commercial  seed  which  the  grower  finds,  as  he 
expresses  it, "  has  run  out." 

The  Chairman.  This  doesn't  conflict  with  that  item  you  were  dis- 
cussing awhile  ago,  does  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  this  is  a  conmiercial  seed-potato  development 
and  maintenance  activity. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  found  those  thing,  who  do  you 
do  further? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  every  way  practical  it  is  expected — ^what  is  needed 
most  now  is  actual  determination  of  those  best  strains  through  experi- 
mental-demonstration planting.  That  is  what  the  potato  men  of  the 
country  feed  is  essentially  necessary.  That  is  particularly  the  view 
of  Mr.  Sweet  who,  I  think,  perhaps,  has  been  before  the  committee 
in  years  past,  the  Colorado  potato  grower,  and  what  is  desired  is, 
first,  to  determine  and  then  to  demonstrate  and  then  to  encourage 
the  general  adoption  by  farmers  of  methods  that  will  permit  them 
to  secure  stock  that  is  free  from  disease.  I  could  submit  a  more 
clearly  expressed  statement,  a  more  comprehensive  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

SEBD-POTATO    IMPROVEMENT    WOEKS. 

During  the  season  of  1918,  two  new  lines  of  work  were  undertalien  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  One  of  these  projects  which  is  designated  "  Seed- 
Potato  Improvement "  was  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  shortage  of  seed 
In  1917,  which  brought  about  the  use  of  mixed,  low-grade,  and  ill-adapted 
varieties  in  many  sections.  In  order  that  the  seed  for  the  1918  crop  might 
be  the  best  available,  It  was  necessary  to  carry  on  field  and  bin  inspection  of 
the  1917  crop  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  growers  who  had  seed  of  those 
varieties  adapted  to  the  sections  and  of  a  purity  and  grade  suitable  for  seed 
purposes.  It  was  felt  that  a  failure  to  do  this  would  result  in  a  falling  off  in 
grade  and  quality  of  the  commercial  crop  which  would  be  dlflBcult  to  overcome. 
The  general  good  quality  of  the  crop  of  1918  indicates  that  efforts  to  insure  It 
against  such  depreciation  were  successful. 

In  normal  times,  this  work  will  be  taken  care  of  through  the  farm-seed  potato 
plot,  which  is  being  strongly  advocated,  the  basis  being  the  hill  which  pro- 
duces the  largest  proportion  of  desirable  merchantable  potatoes  of  the  variety 
best  adapted  to  the  locality;  the  purity  and  grade  of  the  product  of  this  plot 
to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point  through  continuous  field  roguelng 
and  bin  Inspection.  Such  a  seed  plot  on  each  farm  of  a  size  sufficient  to  meet 
tiie  needs  of  that  farm  for  seed  for  the  commercial  crop  is  the  aim  In  this 
work. 
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The  other  line  of  work  which  has  been  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore  Is  that  of  developing  high-grade  seed  potatoes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  In  the  several  important  commercial  potato-producing  regions. 
This  work  is  based  on  the  best  available  seed,  either  certified  or  otherwise, 
which  can  be  secured  in  the  region.  Samples  are  obtained  from  the  growerg 
who  have  a  reputation  for  producing  the  highest  grade  and  quality  of  potatoes. 
These  samples  are  grovra  side  by  side  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
purity  and  trueness  to  name,  as  well  as  productive  qualities.  After  the  best 
strain  has  been  secured  from  tke  grower's  stock,  the  product  from  this  sample 
is  used  as  a  basis  of  a  more  extensive  planting  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  supply 
of  seed  to  be  distributed,  through  the  State  experiment  station  in  cooperation 
with  which  the  work  may  be  carried  on,  to  the  growers  o^  the  region. 

This  work  is  already  under  way  in  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  it  during  the  coming  year  to  New  York  and  Michigan 
among  eastern  producing  States,  and  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Washington  in  the 
western  group.  The  work  will  not  only  cover  those  varieties  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  commercial  crop  in  the  regions  immediately  adjacent  to  the  location 
of  the  field  station  but  will  also  include  the  varieties  generally  used  for  the 
planting  of  the  southern  crop,  which  is  so  extensively  produced  for  the  early 
market.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  varieties  for  southern  planting 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Maine,  and  to  the  varieties  used  in  the  southern 
Mississippi  Valley  and  adjacent  regions  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  region 
from  which  this  territory  draws  its  supply  of  seed. 

Already  cooperative  tests  are  under  way  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas  to  determine  the  reaction  of  seed  stock  of  the  Triumph,  the  most  im- 
portant early  variety  grown  in  the  southern  Mississippi  valley  and  adjacent 
territory,  the  seed  having  been  obtained  in  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Maine.  In  addition  to  these  usual  sources  of  seed  supply,  Colo- 
rado, seed  Is  being  tested  out  in  Oklahoma.  As  rapidly  as  promising  seed  can  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  above  outlined,  field  tests  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  all  the  regions  to  which  the  seed  is  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  commercial  value  of  high-grade  seed  of  this  character  in  com- 
parison with  the  usual  grade  of  commercial  seed  used  heretofore  in  these  terri- 
tories. It  is  confidently  believed  that  a  considerable  increase  in  yield  will  re- 
sult from  these  activities  because  of  the  elimination  of  unproductive  hills  or 
of  plants  which  do  not  mature  with  the  variety. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  it  is  also  the  purpose  to  determine  the  com- 
parative value  of  a  number  of  exceedingly  promising  seedling  varieties  which 
.  have  been  developed  in  the  breeding  work  carried  on  by  the  department,  but 
which,  for  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  testing  under  controlled  conditions, 
have  not  yet  been  widely  tried  out.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  make  a  distribution 
of  any  of  these  sorts  until  they  have  proven  their  superiority  to  commercial 
sorts  already  in  iise. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
on  Monday,  January  6, 1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agrictiltuee, 

Monday,  January  6, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

BtiEEAU  OF  Plant  Industry — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAIT 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. .  The  next  item 
under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  on  page  95,  item  144, 1  think, 
Dr.  Taylor. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Onp  hundred  and  forty-four ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  item  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Arlington 
fa.rm. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  this  item.  It  covers  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  Arlington,  the  experimental  farm  of  the 
department  across  the  river. 

The  Chairma^vt.  Any  questions  on  that?  If  not,  take  up  the  next 
item.  No.  145,  on  page  96,  "  Investigatiotis  in  foreign  seed  and  plant 
introduction."    There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  that. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Any  statement  you  desire  to  make  about  that, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  continues  to  be  of  distinct  and  growing 
importance,  especially  since  the  enforcement  of  the  plant-quarantine 
act  necessarily  reduces  the  importation  of  seeds  and  plants  from 
foreign  countries  by  private  agencies,  because  of  the  risk  of  bringing 
in  diseases.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  country's  inflow  ot 
experimental  plant  material  is  through  the  department  now  than 
ever  before.  In  a  way  this  safeguards  our  agriculture  against  the 
introduction  of  plant  diseases,  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  channels.  An  organization  has  been  perfected  through  which  the 
most  careful  inspection  for  diseases  and  insects  is  possible,  which 
very  greatly  reduces  the  previous  risk.  Because  of  the  restriction  ol 
commercial  importations  of  plants  and  nursery  stock  likely  to  carry 
injurious  diseases  and  insects,  greatly  increased  activity  in  this  work 
will  be  necessary  during  the  next  year  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
home  production  of  such  stock. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  years  ago  the  introduction  of  foreign 
seeds  for  sugar  beets  was  new,  and  I  suppose  was  included  in  this 
item,  or  along  the  lines  of  activity  set  forth  here.  It  has  become  an 
old  matter,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  has  taken  on  added 
interest.    Have  you  explained  about  that  before  in  this  hearing? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not,  Mr.  McLaughlin.    I  may  say 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Will  that  come  in  another  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  should  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
our  sugar-plant  item..  I  can  say  here,  however,  that  the  result  of 
the  combined  activity  of  the  beet-sngar  industry  and  the  department 
has  been  the  production  of  more  than  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
beet  seed  in  this  country  this  year.  This  is  about  half  of  our  1919 
requirement  for  normal  acreage  of  sugar  beets.  The  present  prospect 
is  that  the  plantings  to  be  made  next  spring  of  beets  grown  and 
now  held  specifically  for  seed  production  will  increase  the  acreage 
for  seed  in  1919  about  20  per  cent  more.  So  that,  in  combination 
with  more  economical  methods  of  use  of  seed  in  planting  and  better 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  planting,  the  supply  of  seed  is  re- 
garded as  adequate  for  a  normal  acreage  of  sugar  beets  in  1919. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  more  economical  use 
of  seed  in  planting? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  particular,  the  development  of  equipment  suitable 
for  hill  planting  m  contradistinction  to  row  planting,  which  re- 
quires more  than  double  the  seed  required  for  hill  planting  and 
which  involves  also  increased  hand  labor — that  is.  hoe  labor — in  the 
blocking  out  for  the  thinning  of  the  beets. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  infer,  then,  your  opinion  is  that  too  much 
seed  has  been  used? 

Dr.  Tatloe.  More  seed  has  been  used  than  is  necessary  with  the 
improved  planting  devices.  With  seed  at  low  prices— say  7  cents  a 
pound,  as  it  was  obtainable  in  Germany  in  prewar  times — the  seed 
cost  item  was  so  small  in  contrast  with  other  items  that  there  was 
extravagant  use  of  seed — the  whole  tendency  was  in  that  direction — 
20  to  25-  pounds  per  acre.  This  year  the  crop  on  the  average  prob- 
ably has  not  been  seeded  at  heavier  rates  than  12  to  15  pounds.  The 
experimental  work  that  has  been  in  progress  this  last  year  indicates 
that  the  quantity  per  acre  can  be  materially  cut  by  these  hill-planting 
devices,  which  have  only  recently  been  perfected.  They  are  adapta- 
tions of  the  bean  planter  and  corn  planter  and  drop  the  seeds  in 
small  bunches  at  regular  intervals  instead  of  scattering  them 
throughout  the  row. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  the  hill  planting  not  only  saves  seed,  but 
it  results  in  such  planting  as  to  make  unnecessary  so  much  of  the 
thinning? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  It  should  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  thinning.  It 
is  not  entirely  perfected  yet,  and  that  is  one  of  the  features  whcih  in 
our  sugar-beet  work  we  .are  giving  specia;}  attention  to  this  year. 
At  present  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  seed  supply  is  with 
regard  to  the  year  1920  rather  than  the  year  1919. 

JMr-  McLaughlin.  There  was  a  time 

Dr.  Taylor  (interposing).  If  you  will  pardon  me  this  further 
statement :  There  has  been  available  up  to  now  some  Russian  seed. 
In  fact,  there  is  understood  to  be  still  some  Eussian  seed  at  Vladivo- 
stok on  its  way  here.  There  is  some  also  at  Archangel — some  owned 
by  Americans;  some  owned  by  Russians.  There  is  some  in  this 
country  that  has  been  carried  over  from  last  year's  importations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From 

Dr.  Taylor.  From  Russia,  which  has  been  the  only  foreign  source 
of  supply  for  the  past  two  years.     . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  was  a  time  when  the  growers  in  this 
country  thought  there  was  no  good  seed  outside  of  Germany  or  that 
could  be  had  outside  of  Germany.  How  have  they  found  the  Rus- 
sian seed  as  compared  with  the  German  seed  that  they  formerly  had  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  found  that  it  is  the  same  seed  to  a  very  large 
extent;  that  the  seed  which  we  bought  from  Germany  was  in  fact 
grown  in  Russia,  by  Russian  labor,  but  under  German  direction, 
from  mother  beets  grown  in  Germany  and  sent  to  Riassia  for  seed 
production.  The  results  of  the  last  two  seasons,  during  which 
largely  increasing  quantities  of  American-grown  beet  seed  have 
been  used  in  the  fields,  indicate  that  we  are  getting  fully  as  high 
sugar  content  and  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  seed  out  of  our  own 
production  as  we  formerly  got  through  German  and  Austrian  grown, 
and  to  quite  an  extent  Russian-grown  seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Now,  if  the  American  seed  is  just  as  good,  if 
we  have  found  a  way  to  raise  it,  we  will  ultimately  at  least  be  able 
to  relv  on  our  own  home-grown  seed  altogether. 

Dr.'  Taylor.  There  is  every  present  indication 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing).  But  what  you  say  indicates  that 
wc  are  still  dependent  to  some  extent  on  foreign -grown  seed. 
106119—19 19 
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Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  year  1920  we  shall  still  have  to  use  consider- 
able foreign-grown  seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  the  work  of  growing  it  in  this  country 
is  going  along  slowly;  so  slowly  that  it  can  not  be  developed  so  as 
to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  next  year — that  is,  for  1920? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  growing  rapidly,  I  should  say,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
taking  into  account  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  an  enter- 
prise. Sugar-beet  seed  is  a  two-year  crop,  th.j  roots  for  which  must 
be  specially  grown  the  first  year,  and  then  dug  and  buried  and  held 
through  the  winter  until  the  spring,  planted  out  for  growing  the 
seed  crop  that  year. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  The  German  method  of  growing  sugar  beet 
was  very  elaborate — long  continued  and  very  elaborate.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  story,  and  I  have  wondered  if  it  was  necessary  to 
go  through  all  that,  if  it  was  found  to  be  necessary,  or  whether  it 
was  found  that  some  other  plan  could  be  carried  on  in  this  country 
more  expeditiously,  or  without  so  much  lapse  of  time,  had  been 
worked  out. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  yet  that  the  elaborateness  with 
which  they  coiiduct6d  their  breeding  work  was  not  desirable.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  remembered,  that  we  started  with  their  best. 
We  secured  as  good  as  they  had,  so  that  the  beet  seed  industry  in 
America  as  it  has  developed  during  the  war  has  developed  from  the 
basis  of  the  best  that  they  had  when  the  war  began. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  know  when  the  European  war  began,  the 
sugar-beet  growers  in  this  country  were  very  much  discouraged; 
they  thought  at  that  time  that  there  was  no  source  of  supply  like 
the  German  source. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  of  growing  seed  in  this  country,  you  think  it 
promises  very  soon  to  supply  our  entire  need  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  feel  confident  that  it  does.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  we  can  be  independent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  course  that  means  it  is  just  as  good  in  sugar 
content,  and  has  every  other  quality  present  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  clover-seed  proposition?  Are 
you  making  progress  in  getting  clover  seed  for  which  you  used  to 
depend  on  Russia? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  clover-seed  situation  at  present  is  in  rather 
critical  condition.  The  Russian  supply  has  been  almost  entirely 
cut  off,  although  we  had  information  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago 
that  there  was  some  quantity  of  Russian  and  Siberian  seed  at 
Vladivostok  likely  to  come  this  way,  but  no  large  quantity.  It  may 
interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  department  has  now  two 
men  in  Europe  investigating  that  specific  question  of  stocks  of  clover 
seed,  and  world  requirements  for  clover  seed.  We  have  been  able 
in  the  past  to  get  considerable  quantities  of  Italian  clover  seed  in 
some  years ;  but  the  Italian  seed  is  not  suitable  for  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  country,  which  are  the  most  important  clover  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  we  grow  our  own  clover  seed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  grow  a  large  proportion  of  it,  but  the  winter 
damage  a  year  ago  to  clover  in  the  northern  corn  belt  and  north- 
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western  clover  country,  coupled  with  the  drought  damage  of  last 
spring  and  summer,  reduced  our  home  crop  of  clover  seed  very 
materially.  We  are  making  a  special  inquiry  now  into  the  stocks — 
the  Bureau  of  Markets — into  the  stocks  of  seeds,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  into  the  seed  requirements. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  getting  clover  seed  from  Kussia 
and  Siberia  and  Italy.  From  what  other  parts  of  Europe  have  you 
been  getting  the  seed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Those  have  been  in  the  past  our  principal  initial 
sources  of  clover  seed.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  seed  before 
the  war  reached  us  through  ■  Germany  and  through  German  mer- 
chants through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  and  sometimes  was  known  as 
German  seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  To  ^^'hat  extent  has  it  been  necessary  for  us 
to  rely  on  foreign  grown  clover  seed? 

Dr.  TaylcIe.  We  have  had  to  rely  on — ^I  can  not  give  the  per- 
centage, but  we  have  had  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  red 
clover  seed  and  white  clover  seed  from  European  countries.  Two 
years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  clover  seed  came  in  from 
Chile  and  it  is  of  a  very  desirable  type,  winter  hardy  and  excellent ; 
but,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  Chilean  seed  has  been  contaminated 
with  dodder,  and  under  our  import  seed  law  dodder-contaminated 
seed  is  properly  excluded. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  don't  need  any  more  dodder  in  this  country 
than  we  have,  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further?  Then  take  up  item  146,  on 
page  97,  "  for  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and  distribution 
of  new  and  rare  seeds,"  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  clover-seed  discussion  would  properly  come  hero. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  about  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  about  alfalfa  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Alfalfa  seed,  is  in  relatively  good  supply.  The  most 
acute  situation  with  respect  to  forage  crop  seeds  is  with  respect  to 
red  clover,  and  it  is  a  world  question.  It  is  a  question  regarding 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  world  stocks  and  world  re- 
quirements, as  there  is  practically  sure  to  come  considerable  demand 
for  clover  seed  from  the  war-damaged  countries,  particularly  from 
France  and  Belgium,  as  they  get  their  agricultural  reconstruction 
program  under  way. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Anything  furthei;  ?  If  not,  your  next 
item  is  on  page  98,  item  147,  which  is  a  new  item,  reading  "  For  the 
investigation  of  the  use-  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  other  mate- 
rials proposed  for  stimulating  or  increasing  crop  growth,  $125,000." 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that.  Doctor,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  and 
yet  in  some  detail. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  a  new  item,  as  the  note  indicates,  and  the 
general  purpose  of  it  is,  I  think,  well  outlined  in  the  explanatory 

As  Dr.  Kellerman  has  given  special  attention  to  this  item,  I  will 
ask  you  to  allow  him  to  outline  it  in  further  detail. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Dr.  Kellerman. 
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FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KARL  F.  KELLERMAN,  ASSOCIATE 
CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PIANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Kellekmax.  The  fertilizer  question  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant one.  It  has  proved  of  unusual  importance  during  the  w;ir 
period,  and  presumably  will  continue  so  during  the  reconstruction 
period  that  will  follow  the  war.  In  the  older  regions,  the  agricul- 
turally older  regions,  of  the  country  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  de- 
veloped to  very  considerable  proporti9ns.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
local  stations,  the  State  experiment  stations  in  each  State,  tlie 
fertilizer  companies  themselves,  and  individual  experimenters  have 
assembled  a  great  deal  of  reliable  information. 

Comparatively  little  of  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  relation 
to  the  soil  types  of  the  country,  and  also,  unfortunately,  compara- 
tively little  of  the  work  has  been  carried  on'  in  connection  with  the 
standard  cropping  systems.  That  is,  the  experiments  have  been 
based  on  the  result  of  a  single  crop,  or  one  or  two  standard  rotations 
continued  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and,  the  evidence  that  has 
been  secured  from  these  experiments  has  not  been  such  that  it  could 
be  applied  through  wide  regions.  Also  the  plan  of  experimentation 
in  the  different  States  has  been  so  diverse  that  there  was  practically 
no  method  of  comparing  the  results  of  one  experiment  with  those 
of  another.  Very  little  general  facts  could  be  deduced  accordingly. 
And  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  develop  any  consistent  plan 
of  fertilizer  device,  either  in  the  States  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
wide  geographic  regions.  The  probability  that  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  West,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be  the  scene  of  active  sales  cam- 
paigns for  fertilizer,  and  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  these  regions 
are  becoming  somewhat  interested  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  is  another 
reason  why  we  feel  that  it  is  especially  important  that  we  collect 
more  reliable  information,  and  collect  it  on  such  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  we  can  speak  with  more  authority  than  from  the  unrelated 
experiments  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  your  plan  here,  Doctor,  in  working 
out  these  experiments?  Will  you  take  plots  of  ground  representing 
different  types  of  soil,  under  different  climatic  conditions,  and  all 
that  sort  oi  thing? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  exactly  the  plan,  the  foundation  of  o\ir 
plan. 

The  Chairman.  Field  experiments  rather  than  laboratory  experi- 
ments? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  will  be  field  expeiiments,  conducted  on  the 
major  soil  types  in  the  big  agricultural  regions.  I  think  we  will — 
parenthetically  I  would  perhaps  better  say,  that  the  plans  will  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  State  institutions,  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  just  how  the  final  details  may  work 
out — ^but  we  will  probably  have  seven  or  eight  general  districts,  with 
one  or  more  field  stations  in  each  district  run  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  of  that  region.  Each  general  region  will  cover  some  gen- 
eral type  of  agriculture,  also  some  one  of  the  major  soil  types  of  the 
country. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  also  ha\e  to  make  experiments 
on  that  same  soil  type  with  reference  to  the  principal  crops  grown 
there  that  u6e  fertilizer? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  the  effect  of  fertilizer  on  corn  is  one 
thing,  its  effect  on  cotton  another,  and  on  watermelons,  cabbage,  and 
lettuce  still  other  propositions. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  quite  true:  furthermore,  the  problem  of 
what  the  relationship  of  these  crops  should  be  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fertilizer  campaigns — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  would  also,  I  should  think, 
have  to  work  out  a  proposition  of  how  much  fertilizers  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  wisely  used  for  these  various  soil  types  and  for  these 
various  crops? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  .  That  will  necessarily  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  fact,  its  value, 
has  been  discussed  to  any  extent  only  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Its  use  in  general  farming  has  been  compara- 
tively recent.  Of  course,  it  has  been  a  standard  fertilizer  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  especially  in  trucking. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  can  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  total 
expenditure  for  commercial  fertilizers  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  is?  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  something  like  $100,000,000. 
Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  at  least  that.  I  think  it  runs  over  $150,- 
000,000. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  something  like  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  in  South  Carolina  alone. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  heavy  fertilizer  States. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  do  you  have  to  say  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  indiscriminate  and  unwise  use  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
as  it  is  practiced  in  America  now?  ,If  you  do  not  catch  my  meaning, 
lef  me  make  this  statement :  My  belief  is  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
commercial'fertilizer  used  in  this  country  is  thrown  away. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Well,  I  think  your  guess  is  probably  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  my  guess. 

Dr.  Kelljieman.  It  would  be  a  guess  on  the  part  of  anyone.  I 
think  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say  with  any  finality  what  the  waste 
or  overuse  of  fertilizers,  or  in  using  the  wrong  fertilizers,  in  this 
country  is.  It  is  enormous;  we  are  certain  of  that.  The  sale  of 
fertilizers  probably  depends  on  the  salesmanship  of  the  fertilizer 
man  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  There  is  practically  no  evi- 
dence, beyond  the  general  fact  that  fertilizers  will  increase  the  crops, 
and  the  special  facts  that, in  some  sections  particular  crops  will  be 
increased  by  certain  definite  applications.  We  have  this  further  in- 
teresting fact  that  bears  out  your  statement  on  the  waste  of  fertil- 
izers. The  use  of  fertilizers,  of  course,  has  been  very  materially 
changed  during  the  war.  Potash  was  cut  off,  and  in  many  regions 
where  people  thought  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  have  liberal 
applications  of  potash  to  grow  crops,  crops  substantially  the  same 
have  been  grown  with  fertilizers  without  potash. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  always  been  considered  that  you  could  not 
grow  Irish  potatoes  without  potash. 

Dr.  Kellekman.  That  has  been  the  general  belief  in  the  regions 
where  fertilizer  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  yield  per  acre  for  potatoes  fallen  ofP  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  some  regions;  but  that  is  a  reaction  that  has 
been  shown  to  be  definitely  tied  up  with  soil  conditions  and  soil  types. 
There  are  certain  soil  types  where  the  yield  of  potatoes  has  gone 
down  very  much,  and  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  also,  through  lack 
of  potash.  In  other  regions  there  has  been  comparatively  little  or 
no  reduction  in  the  yield  from  the  lack  of  the  use  of  potash.  Hereto- 
fore, however,  the  potash  was  used  over  all  of  these  areas  in  the  same 
quantity.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton  in  many — I  think  in  most  of 
the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  East.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  belief  has  been,  I  think,  very  general  that  liberal  applications  of 
potash  were  necessary  for  the  successful  cotton  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Light  sandy  soils? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes ;  cotton  may  rust  badly  on  that  soil  if  it  does 
not  have  potash ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  that  seriously  needed  potash. 

The  Chairman.  Do  certain  types  of  soil  carry  potash  naturally  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary,  gentlemen,  is  very  much  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  in  his  report  he  says : 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  much  indiscriminate  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  much  waste  of  money.  This  arises  from  the  lack 
of  available  satisfactory  data.  Soils  require  careful  treatment  just  as  does  the 
hljman  body.  A  number  of  States  have  conducted  fertilizer  experiments  over  a 
long  period  and  have  obtained  and  disseminated  va.luable  information.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter  for  the  whole  Union,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  in  this  work,  and  that  an  adequate  sum  should 
be  made  available  to  the  department  for  cooperative  experiments  with  State 
institutions. 

Doctor,  in  your  summary  here  of  the  manner  in  which  this  money 
has  been  expended,  I  note  that  $38,000  of  it  is  to  be  for  salaries  and 
$22,000  for  wages.  What  do  yoii  mean  by  wages  as  contradistin- 
guished from  salaries? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  distinguishing  there  between  the  scientific 
employee  and  the  floating  emploj^ee — the  man  we  hire  to  take  care  of 
the  crop,  the.  plowing,  the  planting,  and  harvesting.  All  the  labor 
that  can  be  hired  as  floating  labor  we  class  as  wages,  as  distinguished 
from  the  technical  men  necessary  for  planning  the  experiments,  for 
supervising  them,  and  for  doing  the  accurate  recording  of  the  weights 
of  the  different  yields  of  the  different  fertilizer  plots.  The  work  of 
all  the  technical  men  is  carried  in  the  salary  list. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  next  expenditure  there  is  for  traveling 
expenses — $12,000.    That  would  be  for  your  scientific  men,  I  take  its 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Entirely  for  the  scientific  men. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  there  "equipment  and  material, 
$46,000."   What  equipment  and  what  materials  are  required  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  equipment  would  be  almost  entirely  the  farm 
machinery,  the  plows,  harrows,  and  the  reapers,  and  other  necessary 
implements.    The  materials  would  include  fertilizers,  seed,  and  other 
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materials  that  would  be  necessary  in  running  an  experimental  farm, 
or,  for  that  matter,  would  be  necessary  in  running  any  farm;  that  is, 
would  be  substantially  the  same  as  a  farm,  except  that  we  have  a 
much  higher  overhead  resulting  from  the  cost  of  the  technical  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  farm  machinery,  and  so  on.  How 
large  are  these  plots  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Kellermak.  The  plots  will  probably  have  to  vary  a  good  deal, 
depending  upon  how  much  land  the  State  institutions  will  be  able  to 
find  that  they  can  use  satisfactorily.  The  plot  of  an  individual  fer- 
tilizer experiment  may  be  anywhere  from  one-thirtieth  of  an  acre  up 
to  half  an  acre.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  larger  than  half  an  acre,  nor 
smaller  than  one-twentieth  of  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me.  Doctor,  except  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  land  of  its  own,  or  the  States  have  lands  of  their  own  (my 
State,  I  believe,  does  not  have  over  5,000  acres  of  public  land),  if 
you  have  to  work  this  in  cooperation  with  the  individual  farmer,  you 
have  to  get  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Machinery,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  machinery.  It  seems  to  me  you  would 
not  need  very  much  machinery  or  material,  because  you  will  find 
some  progressive  farmer,  living  on  a  soil  type  with  which  you  want 
to  experiment,  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  the  work  for  you,  no 
doubt. 

Dr.  Keluerman.  That  would  be  true  of  short-time  experiments. 
If  we  were  experimenting  only  for  a  few  years  we  probably  would  not 
want  any  other  machinery,  and  our  materials  would  consist  prob- 
ably of  nothing  but  fertilizer.  I  think  though  the  experiments  will 
become  more  valuable  to  the  country  at  large,  as  Well  as  to  the  region 
in  which  the  work  of  the  individual  experimental  farm  may  be 
located  from  year  to  year — I  think  that  work  of  this  character  will 
be  more  valuable  during  the  second  decade  than  the  first;  That 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  cooperate  on  an  informal  basis  with  the  in- 
dividual farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  an  idea  that  this  would  be  a  short-time 
experiment,  covering  probably  four  or  five  years.  This  is  to  be  a 
perpetual-motion  proposition,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Keluerman.  No  ;  but  that  is  a  thing  that  I  think  should  not 
be  decided  now.  It  depends  on  whether  the  work  will  clearly  justify 
itself  before  the  country.  After  a  five-year  period  I  think  the 
decision  as  to  whether  it  should  be  continued  or  not  can  best  be 
made.  My  own  opinion  is  that  after  it  has  run  five  years  the  farmers 
who  are  beginning  to  get  more  authoritative  results,  more  accurate 
and  helpful  recommendations  from  work  of  this  character,  will  be 
exceedingly  loath  to  have  it  stopped.  I  think  that  the  experience 
of  our  long-time  work  has  shown  that  although  certain  problems 
may  be  pretty  well  solved  in  a  few  years,  problems  still  more  im- 
portant come  up  that  need  continued  attention ;  and  these  experiment 
farms  probably  will  become  exceedingly  valuable,  because  of  the  de- 
tailed history  that  has  been  collected  during  a  period  of  years,  that 
you  can  not  get  from  any  individual  farm.  The  experiment  station 
at  Eothamstead,  England,  that  has  been  operated  for  fertilizer  ex- 
perinients  for  70  years,  is  now  perhaps  more  valuable  to  the  entire 
-world  than  any  other  fertilizer  station ;  yet  the  difference  of  the 
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American  and  English  soils  and  climates  precludes  our  depending 
entirely  on  the  Eothamstead  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  your  intention,  Doctor,  to  establish  experi- 
ment farms  for  the  purpose'  of  carrying  out  this  work  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Not  all  over  the  country,  but  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  several  experiment  farms  that  will  be  established. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  .you  are  going  to  buy  the  land  and  build  the 
buildings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  in  no  case  will  it  be  necessaijy  to  buy  land. 
I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  lease  land  in  some  cases.  Probably 
in  most  cases,  the  station  will  have  land  that  can  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  that  sort  without  any  expenditure  at  all.  Where  the  sta- 
tion is  in  the  type  of  soil  not  generally  distributed  throughout  a 
region,  then  it  might  be  necessary  to  actually  lease  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  good  is  a  station  of  that  sort  anywhere? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  An  agricultural  station? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A.  station  which  does  not  conform  to  the  general 
type  of  soil  of  the  region  can  not  be  of  much  value  any  place. 

Dr.  KewjErjian.  It  can  aid  in  many  ways,  but  not  in  fertilizer 
experiments.  One  of  the  curious  things,  however.  Mr.  Anderson,  is 
that  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  this  country  are 
very  frequentl}'  on  soil  types  that  are  very  minor  in  extent,  and 
unusual,  so  that  the  soil  experiments  carried  on  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural stations  often  have  very  little  significance,  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  in  many  States  the  location  of  the 
experiment  station  has  been  fixed  by  the  State  legislature.  Take 
my  own  State,  for  instance.  It  was  fixed  by  the  will  of  Clemson, 
a  son-in-laAv,  I  believe,  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  it  is  in  a  section  of 
the  State  not  representative  of  the  soil  of  that  State.  Their  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  practically  amount  to  nothing,  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lee.  Take  the  State  of  Georgia,  extending!;  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  coast.  It  is  impossible  to  locate  a  station  near  every 
type  of  soil  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  location  is  made  by  the  legislature  and 
not  by  the  scientists. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Your  note  says  that  the  experiments  have  been 
numerous  and  extensive,  but  they  have  not  been  correlated,  whatever 
that  means.  Now,  can  not  these  experiment  stations  continue  their 
experiments  with  some  suggestions  from  you  as  to  liow  it  should  be 
done,  and  how  the  records  are  kept,  and  all  that  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  keeping  records  in 
work  of  this  character. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Can  they  be  planned  after  your  suggestion? 
You  have  control  over  the  experiment  stations  to  that  extent,  to  a 
large  extent.    Couldn't  you  include  that  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  as  criticizing 
the  State  work,  except  from  a  large  regional  standpoint.  I  think  in 
most  cases,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  at 
n  State  station  has  had  value,  and  very  practical  value,  to  the  agri- 
culture of  that  State.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  work  con- 
ducted in  one  State  has  had  little  and  perhaps  no  significance  beyond 
the  borders  of  that  State.     For  example,  the  experiments  planned 
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in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  may  be  so  different  that  they  will 
not  be  mutually  heljiful.  To  reconstruct  them  so  that  they  will  be 
mutually  helpful  may  mean  that  some  work  will  be  done  by  Minne- 
sota that  is  not  of  major  importance  to  Minnesota,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  in  all  the  interrelations  of  the  different  States. 

Partly  for  that  reason  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  a  distinct  financial  interest  in  the  work,  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  department  to  finance  those  portions  of  the  work 
that  are  of  broad  regional  interest  rather  than  local  or  State 
interest,  and  make  it  possible,  without  undue  hardship  on  the  States, 
to  enlarge  the  woi'k  at  particular  points,  or  in  some  States  to  origi- 
nate a  plan  of  work,  so  that  there  is  a  community  of  plan  that  will 
give  us  the  fundamental  results  we  need. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  results  would  natur- 
ally be  different.  The  soil  is  different  in  different  States-;-the  climate 
is  different,  and  all  that.  Experiments  made  in  Minnesota  naturally 
would  not  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Perhaps  not,  but  they  should  be  helpful  to 
Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  between  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
these  experiment  stations  ought  to  carry  out  these  experiments, 
changing  their  plan  to  meet  your  views,  and  the  best  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  by  the  local  plan  in  the  local  communities,  or  by  the 
people  of  a  State. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  the  reason  that  this  plan  of  cooperative 
activity  is  believed  to  be  the  best.  Each  State  has  the  local  point  of 
view  most  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Isn't  that  natural,  and  isn't  it  proper? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  natural  and  proper,  but  probably,  without 
Federal  aid  in  developing  cooperative  work,  each  State  will  have  to 
work  out  its  own  method  of  fertilizer  application,  starting  at  the  very 
liottom.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  develop  substantial, 
general  conclusions  as  to  fertilizer  practice  that  will  apply  not  only 
to  a  State  alone,  but  apply  to  the  geographic  regions  that  are  not 
1,0115  clod  by  St;'(te  boundaries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  true  that  these  experiment  stations  must 
start  from  the  beginning?  Your  note  says  that  for  a  long  time  they 
ha^-e  been  making  these  experiments  very  extensively,  but  there  is 
fault  in  their  method.  That  is  the  effect  of  your  note  there — what 
may  be  fathered  from  it.  Now,  each  State  receives  a  large  amount 
of  money.  Why  can  not  these  experiments  be  carried  on  by  the 
stations  under  yovu-  direction,  or  under  local  conditions,  and  learn 
what  fertilizers  will  do  in  those  localities  ?  It  seems  to  be,  at  first 
sight,  unnecessary  for  you  to  have  a  very  large  amount  of  money  to 
go  into  these  States  and  work  independently  of  the  stations.  It 
^^■'ould  seem  to  me-those  stations  are  the  ones  to  carry  on  this  work. 
If  they  are  not  doing  it  quit^e  right,  if  what  work  they  have  done 
don't  produce  results  satisfactory,  or  you  can  not  find  out  what 
the  results  are,  suggest  some  change  of  method  to  them,  so  tha,t  the 
results  will  be  known  and  will  be  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Kellerman  this  question,  which 
may  clear  up  this  proposition  in  both  our  minds :  Just  what  control 
does  the  Federail  Go^^ernment  have  over  the  State  stations  in  the  way 
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of  compelling  them  to  apply  certain  plans  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Aside  from  the  requirement  that  the  department 
must  approve  the  investigational  projects  taken  up  under  the  Adams 
fund,  I  think  there  is  no  control  at  all  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  that  fund  it  is  necessary  for  an  experi- 
ment station  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  each  year  its 
projects? 

Dr..KEtLEEMAN.  Only  of  the  Adams  fund. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  that  fund,  vs^hy  isn't  it  incumbent  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  suggest  to  them,  or  approve  or  dis- 
approve their  plans,  so  it  could  include  something  of  this  kind,  that 
have  been  doing  the  work,  and,  as  you  say,  that  have  been  doing  it 
extensively  for  a  long  time,  but  not  quite  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  ?     Why  can  not  it  be  done  as  you  think  it  should  be  done  ? 

Dr.KELLERMAN.  I  think  the  history  of  the  fertilizer  experiments, 
which  is  very  voluminous,  is  about  the  only  answer  to  that.  Some- 
thing of  that  general  plan  has  been  attempted  through  the  informal 
discussion  of  results,  the  attempt  to  develop  plans,  and  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  examine  results  that  have  been  secured  from  isolated 
stations  and  work  out  a  panacea  for  the  fertilizer  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  will  have  to  have  a  plan  if  you  are  going 
into  this  work. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  will  have  to  have  different  plans  in  differ- 
ent plants  and  different  States.  Why  can  not  you  suggest  your  plan 
to  the  experiment  stations  which  have  all  the  machinery  and  all  the 
land  and  the  methods  of  keeping  records  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  That  can  all  be  done,  and  still  it  will  not  be  a 
coherent  plan,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  group  of 
people  to  keep  in  touch  with  th6  different  phases  of  the  work  and  to 
make  the  plan  develop  uniformly.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  people 
who  have  been  thinking  over  this  question  of  fertilizers  that  only  by 
continuous  study  of  the  experiments  in  different  regions  as  they  are 
going  on,  by  having  these  different  developments  followed  by  a  single 
group  of  scientists,  so  that  they  will  be  aware  instantly  of  any  impor- 
tant results  that  are  being  secured,  that  in  that  way  only  is  it  going 
to  be  possible  to  make  rapid  progress.  Progress  can  be  made  in  the 
old  way,  but  very,  very  slowly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  does  not  strike  me  favorably  now  to  have  the 
department  going  into  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  perhaps  in  the 
several  different  parts  of  each  State,  and  buy  or  lease  land  and  buy 
agricultural  equipment  for  each  of  those  places,  hire  a  lot  of  men 
to  prepare  the  soil,  cultivate  it  and  harvest  the  crop,  and  keep  the 
records  in  general  of  these  separate  places,  when  we  already  have 
experiment  stations,  one  or  more  in  each  State,  more  or  less  under 
control  of  the  Government,  established  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
that  particular  thing. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  since  early  Roman  times  they 
have  been  using  fertilizers.  It  would  seem  that  farmers  in  these  cen- 
turies should  have  learned  the  fertilizer  business,  but  they  have  not. 
I  think  the  only  way  we  can  put  this  question  up  clearly  is  this: 
Enormous  amounts  or  money  are  being  wasted  aniuially  through  the 
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nnscientific  application  of  fertilizers.  In  conferences  with  fertilizer 
men,  in  conferences  with  State  experimenters,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  through  a  development  of  substantially  this  type  of 
'  cooperative  organization  we  can .  collect  information  more  reliably, 
more  satisfactorily,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  by  any  of  the 
methods  tried  up  to  the  present  time.  We  believe  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum,  which  looks  somewhat  large,  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  loss  that  occurs  to  the  American  farmers  annually. 
Take  your  own  region,  where  the  question  of  whether  acid  phosphate 
is  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  wheat — that  is  one  of  the  big 
questions  for  the  immediate  future.  It  is  found  to  be  successful  in 
Ohio.  The  State  experiment  station  and  the  farmers  have  worked 
that  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  read  of  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Now,  the  fertilizer  companies,  with  the  excessive 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  that  came  during  war  time,  with  the 
discovery  of  great  deposits  of  phosphate  in  the  Northwest,  are  ex- 
pecting to  develop  energetic  campaigns  for  stimulating  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate  throughout  the  northern  wheat  regions.  Minnesota 
has  conducted  some  very  important  work  on  the  use  of  acid  phos- 
phate. There  has  been  more  or  legs  of  a  controversy  up  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  question  of  how  the  fertilizer  developments  are  best 
worked  out  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  Dr.  Alway,  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  station,  is  convinced,  as  the  men  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard  are  convinced,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  the  urgency 
of  their  solution,  requires  some  combination  for  securing  a  pooling 
of  interests  for  obtaining  the  best  results.  The  Stfite  agencies  will 
■do  everything  in  their  power,  I  think,  to  model  their  work  on  plans 
that  we  suggest,  to  change  their  plans,  if  necessary;,  to  put  in  extra 
men,  extra  work,  extra  land.  If  the  Federal  action  in  this  matter  in- 
dicates a  serious  intention  to  require  progress,  I  think  the  States  can 
be  counted  on  without  question  to  do  all  of  this,  but  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  that  must  be  done  in  the  development  of  a  rapid  solution 
of  these  great  fertilizer  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  see  the  nose  of  the  camel  coming  under 
the  tent  in  this  item.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  see  the 
camel.  The  first  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this :  Is  this  work  to  be 
done  on  land  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  is  it  to  be 
-done  on  land  furnished  by  the  States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Preferably  on  land  furnished  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  want  to 
Tniow  what  the  plan  is. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  plan  is  to  have  it  done  on  land  furnished  by 
the  States,  unless  such  land  can  not  be  secured.  I  would  think.it  a 
mistake  to  limit  the  securing  of  land  entirely  to  the  States  because 
no  State  in  a  particular  geographic  division  might  be  able  to  supply 
the  kind  of  land  that  was  necessary,  without  very  cumbersome  pro- 
■cedures,  or  the  purchase  of  land  through  acts  of  legislatures,  where 
I  think  we  would  be  able  to  lease  land  at  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  a  tract  of  land  would  be  required 
under  normal  conditions  for  the  carrying  on  of  one  of  these  experi- 
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merits  or  a  series  of  experiments  such  as  you  have  in  mind  in  a  par- 
ticuhir  locality? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  That,  I  think,  would  vary  somewhat  with  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  but  between  150  and  200  acres  I 
think  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  size  of  an  experiment  farm  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  Would  the  ordinary  farm  buildings  you  would 
find  on  a  farm  of  that  size  be  suitable  for  your  purpo3e,  or  would 
you  have  to  construct  new  buildings? 

Dr.  Kellekjian.  It  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  have  an  office  or 
laboratory  building  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  farm  building. 

The  Chaikman.  In  your  opening  statement  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  would  use  very  small  areas  of  land  for  these  experiments? 

Dr.  Kelleeman- .  I  meant,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plot  where  the  indi- 
vidual fertilizer  treatment  is  used.  When  you  consider  the  number 
of  crops  in  a  region,  fertilizer  applications  are  complicated. 

The  Chaiemax.  Let  us  see  about  that.  Take  my  own  section,  be- 
cause I  am  more  familiar  with  it.  Go  into  Sumter  County,  in  my 
district.  We  grow  about  three  principal  crops  there,  corn,  oats,  and 
cotton.  You  might  want  to  experiment  with  cowpeas.  Very  little 
wheat  is  grown  there.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  experi- 
ment in  that  region,  for  instance,  with  the  growing  of  wheat. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  cabbage? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  No. 

The  Chaibma]^.  Or  sugar  beets? 

Dr.  Kellerjian.  No  crop  that  was  useless  to  the  region. 

The  Chairman.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of  having  a  farm  of 
150  acres,  you  could  easily  conduct  your  experiment  on  the  main 
crops,  with  an  area  of  6,  8,  or  10  acres,  or  15  acres  at  the  very  most. 
If  you  went  into  a  sugar-beet  area  you  certainly  woidd  not  need 
150  acres  to  develop  the  proper  application  of  the  proper  kind  of 
fertilizer  for  sugar  beets.  You  could  do  that  on  an  acre.  My  own 
thought  was  you  could  find  in  almost  every  county — I  think  in  every 
county — some  farmers  who  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  experi- 
ment going  on  on  his  farm.  It  would  make  his  farm  a  kind  of  show 
place.  I  don't  thinli  this  note  here  gives  you  the  authority  to  buy 
land,  in  the  first  place. 

Dr  Kelleeman.  We  have  no  authority  to  buy  land. 

The  Chaieman.  I  doubt  whether  that  gives  you  the  authority  to 
lease  land.  The  trouble  about  the  States  furnishing  the  land  is  that 
many  of  the  States  have  no  land  at  all  in  these  sou  types,  and  they 
would  have  to  get  through  legislative  action  authority  to  furnish  the 
land.  I  thought  when  the  matter  first  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  it  would  be  largely  one  of  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment, 
station  and  there  the  individual  farmer  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
his  farm. 

Dr.  Kellerjian,  It  is  easy  to  get  farmei's  to  give  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstration  after  the  experimental  stage  is  passed,  but 
at  first  it  is  necessary  to  run  experiments  that  result  in  decrease  as 
well  as  experiments  that  result  in  increase,  in  order  that  we  may 
establish  the  principles  that  we  are  working  for. 

The  Chaikmax.  I  recognize  that  difficulty;  of  course,  I  can  see 
that. 
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Dr.  Kelleeman.  Without  having  what  is  substantially  a  farm  it 
is  really  impossible  to  develop  what  would  be  a  real  farm  practice 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer,  testing  various  combinations  of  materials  on 
good  rotations.  I  have  mentioned  only  standard  types  of  fertilizers. 
There  is  one  other  question  in  connection  with  the  fertilizers  which 
might  be  called  scientific  freaks.  It  requires  some  additional  land  if 
we  are  going  to  test  these  types  of  fertilizers,  widely  advertised  and 
usually  based  on  some  new  scientific  theory  as  yet  untested  and  whose 
worth  is  completely  unknown. 

Many  of  those  fertilizers,  I  think,  are  frauds.  P-erliaps  that  is 
too  harsh  a  word  to  use;  perhaps  they  are  not,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer;  the  manufacturer  may  be  pc^rfectly  honest  in 
the  belief  that  some  new  theory  is  suitable  for  commercial  exploita- 
tion. But  we  have  there  one  of  the  losses  that  is  beginning  to  in- 
crease annually  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  policy.  Is  it  going 
to  be  the  policy  in  regard  to  these  experiments  to  develop  the  proper 
kind  of  fertilizers,  or  is  it  going  to  be  the  policy  to  test  out  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  determine  whether  they 
have  any  basis  of  intrinsic  merit  ? 

Dr:  Kelleeman.  We  have  in  mind  the  development  of  fertilizers 
for  the  different  regions  and  different  crops,  but  as  a  side  issue  the 
value  of  new  materials  must  be  tested,  for  the  sources  of  fertilizer 
materials  is  continually  changing. 

Mr.  Andehson.  How  many  of  these  stations  will  be  established  as 
now  contemplated  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  We  can  divide  the  country  into  seven  or  eight 
major  geographic  districts,  with  one  station  in  each  district. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  Do  you  regard  the  proposition  as  one  likel^^  to  con- 
tinue in  its  present  size,  so  far  as  Federal  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, or  likely  to  grow  as  the  experiments  develop  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  I  thought  this  would  be 
likely  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  possibly  two  or  three 
decades. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  these  new  proposi- 
tions not  only  continue,  but  that  they  grow  in  annual  expenditures 
of  a  continuously  increasing  amount.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
regarded  this  proposition  as  one  which  would  run  along  with  the 
contemplated  expenditure  of  the  sum  you  estimate  here,  or  would  it 
increase  in  size  and  the  amount  of  estimated  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Since  the  department  is  counting  on  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  with  the  expectation  that  part  of  the'  work  will  be 
done  "by  the  States,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  expenditure 
will  be  maintained  for  the  next  five  years.  I  am  not  a  prophet — 
I  think  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  what  is  in  the  future, 
at  least  beyond  that  five-year  period.     , 

I  would  be  willihg  to  stake  my  reputation  on  the  immediate  finan- 
cial returns  that  will  be  secured  through  the  expenditure  of  this  much 
annually  for  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  I  have  not  yet  quite  clearly  in  my  mind  what 
sort  of  cooperation  you  expect  from  the  State.  It  struck  me  from 
what  you  said  that  this  would  be  in  reality  practically  a  Federal 
experiment;  that  these  stations  will  be  run  as  United  States  experi- 
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mental  stations,  and  if  there  is  any  coopera,tion  from  the  States  it  is 
goijig  to  be  very  limited,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  run  their  own 
stations  upon  their  own  theories. 

Dr.  Keucjjeman.  I  think  during  the  first  year  the  Federal  ex- 

Senditures  might  be  greater  than  the  State  expenditures.  From  the 
rst~year  I  expect  that  the  State  expenditures  will  equal  or  be 
greater  than  the  Federal  expenditures  in  each  of  the  regions  m 
which  we  may  be  working. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  see  about  that.  I  am  not  opposing  this 
proposition,  but  I  want  to  know  what  it  is,  because  I  anticipate  it  is 
going  to  last  a  long  while  and  cost  considerable  money. 
''  Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  propose  in  some 
instances  to  lease  the  land ;  you  propose  to  erect  the  necessary  build- 
ings; you  propose  to  furnish  scientific  men;  you  propose  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  do  the  actual  work ;  you  propose  to  keep  the 
books ;  you  propose  to  furnish  the  farm  equipment,  the  seed,  and  the 
fertilizer.    If  you  do  that,  what  is  the  State  going  to  furnish  ?  _ 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  would  say  in  all  those  cases  we  are  furnishing 
a  part  of  tho?e  things,  because  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  furnishing 
more  than  half  of  them  except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  men,  and 
even  there  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  will  be  furnishing  more  tech- 
nical men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  will  the  State  be  furnishing  anything  if 
you  have  selected  a  piece  of  land  far  removed  from  the  State  experi- 
ment stations? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  would  expect  from  the  State  cooperation  in 
conducting  the  experiments  on  that  isolated  tract  if  it  were  necessary 
to  secu're  such  a  one ;  we  would  expect  from  the  State  the  facilities  of 
its  laboratories  and  the  aid  of  its  men  at  the  laboratories.  We  would 
expect  from  the  State  the  undertaking  of  the  special,  more  or  less 
local  problems  that  developed  in  connection  with  these  more  compre- 
hensive problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of.  the  State  is  to 
be  conducted  upon  its  own  ground,  in  its  own  laboratories,  and  not 
in  the  stations  you  are  establishing;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  ;  in  our  stations  as  well  as  its  own.  Our  hope 
is  that  this  is  to  be  a  genuine  cooperative  activity.  We  want  our  men 
to  work  together  with  the  State  men  on  the  same  ground. 

The  question  of  our  leasing  ground  is  a  question,  as  the  chairman 
made  ,very  clear  a  few  minutes  ago,  only  of  leasing  ground  in  a  State 
where  the  State  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  type  of  ground 
that  really  would  be  desirable.  In  such  cases,  rather  than  have  that 
section  of  the  country  neglected,  I  think  it  is  preferable  for  us  to 
lease  the  land.  But  I  think  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  lease 
land  generally,  and  that  in  but  few  instances  is  it  likely  that  we  will 
lease  land.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  we  will  lease  land  at  anytliing  except 
nominal  rates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that  at  all.  My  own 
guess  is  that  you  will  have  to  lease  land  in  practically  every  instance 
if  your  experiments  are  going  to  be  worth  anything. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  think  we  have  a  precedent  in 
this  matter.  In  our  work  in  the  Great  Plains  we  lease  some  land, 
but  we  also  had  land  from  the  stations.    We  pay  hardly  anything 
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for  any  of  the  land  we  have  in  that  region,  although  we  are  leasing 
some  of  it,  In  many  cases  the  State  is  providing  the  land.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  can  not  do  about  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
fertilizer  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  you  to  understand  I  am  not  hostile  to  the 
proposition,  but  I  want  to  understand  the  proposition  and  know 
what  it  is. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  willing  tp  simply  stick  up  a 
fund  of  $125,000,  to  be  continued,  or  to  be  increased  indefinitely, 
without  knowing  in  advance  more  concretely  at  least  what  the  plan 
is  going  to  be.    That  is  exactly  my  position. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  Have  I  not  made  the  plan  clear?   ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  have,  except  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
definite so  far  as  the  matter  of  State  cooperation  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  indefinite  there,  absolutely,  except  insofar  as  you  say  you  hope 
to  be  able  to  get  State  cooperation. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  I  have  said  that  for  this  reason:  This  plan  has 
been  taken  up  informally  and  discussed  with  several  of  the  State 
people.  In  every  case  there  has  been  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
the  general  idea,  and  I  think  we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  feeling  exists  at  the  different  stations. 

We  have  not  taken  up  with  the  sj;ations  the  detailed  plans,  since 
the  matter  of  arranging  plans  for  work  of  this  character  is  one  of 
considerable  expense.  It  seems  useless  to  take  up  detailed  plans  iii 
regard  to  cooperation  until  it  is  possible  to  say  we  are  going  to 
proceed. 

If  we  can  go  to  a  station  and  say,  "  We  are  ready  for  a  compre- 
hensive undertaking;  can  land  be  secured,  oi'  can  it  not,"  I  think  in 
most  cases  land  can  be  secured. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  State  land  can  be  secured;  that  the 
State  can  get  latid  and  place  it  at  your  disposal  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  I  think  in  most  cases  that  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  It  is  your  intention  to  go  ahead  irrespective  of 
whether  the  State  furnishes  the  land  or  does  not  furnish  it? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  No  ;  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  State  furnish 
the  land.  If,  in  a  particular  geographic  soil  type  one  State  could 
furnish  land  and  another  State  could  not,  the  station  would  be 
locpted  in  the  region  where  the  land  would  be  available. 

The 'Chairman.  Suppose  neither  one  did  that? 

Dr.  Kellerjian.  Tlxen,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  tO' 
lenpe  lard  rather  than  neglect  that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  other  States  as  1 
am  with  my  own,  but  in  our  State  there  are  all  kinds  of  land,  from 
tlie  highest  quality  down  to  pretty  light  soil,  of  very  little  agricul- 
tural value.  You  talk  about  a  piece  of  land  being  typical  of  the 
State;  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  find  in  any  State  land  that 
would  be  typical  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  Dr.  Kellerman  to  say  that. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  We  want  to  disregard  State  lines  and  try  to  fol- 
low tlie  lines  of  the  big-soil  types. 

Mr.  McLauchlin.  The  more  you  disregard  State  lines  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  carry  on  an  experiment  at  one  point  that  would 
be  of  value  in  other  places.    You  say  you  have  conferred  with  State 
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officials  and  have  found  thein  enthusiastic.  Do  you  not  find  that  en- 
thusiasm everywhere  when  it  is  suggested  that  Federal  money  be 
used  in  a  State  ? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  No,  I  think  not.  The  difficulty  with  the  fertilizer 
experiment  has  been  the  question  of  reputation  that  the  fertilizer  ex- 
periment has  gradually  gotten  into.  Many  stations  are  somewhat 
averse  to  conducting  fertilizer  experiments  .because  a  good  deal  of 
money  has  been  expended  in  fertilizer  testing  without  getting  very 
comprehensive  results. 

It  is  more  a  question  of  the  department  shouldering^  the  responsi- 
bility than  it  is  a  question  of  the  department  shouldering  the  finan- 
cial burden  in  this  matter.  As  I  say,  I  confidently  expect  that 
eventually  the  States  will  spend  very  much  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  work.  But  the  responsibility  of  the  work,  the 
burden  of  proof,  the  objection  if  the  work  is  not  successful,  will  fall 
mainly  on  the  department.    I  think  that  is  the  main  itehi. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  the  States  will  spend  more  money  than 
the  Federal  Government.    They  are  spending  it  now  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  are  in  some  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  money  in  addition  to  what  they  are 
spending  now  ? 

Dr.  iSlLLEEMAN.   Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  are  these  experiments  carried  on ;  in 
how  many  States? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  States  conducting  experiments  of  consider- 
able size  are  probably  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  I  think  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Minnesota,  _  Wi&consin,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
There  are  other  States,  but  I  believe  the  States  I  mentioned  probably 
have  made  the  larger  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Probably  about  half  the  States  are  carrying  on  ex- 
periments ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  So  that  after  all  there  is  not  much  interest  in  it? 

Dr.  Keluerman.  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Haugen,  that  the  States 
of  the  middle  West  and  West  have  supposed  until  recently  that  <Jie 
fertilizer  question  was  one  that  would  never  touch  them,  and  so  there 
has  been  vefy  little  work  carried  on  there. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  dictate  what  shall 
be  done  when  any  particular  project  is  submitted  to  you,  and  you 
can  dictate  to  each  station — when  I  say  you  can  dictate  I  mean  the 
department— and  prescribe  just  what  that  money  shall  be  used  for? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  believe  we  have  no  power 

Mr.  Haugex  (interposing).  Unless  the  department  approves  the 
project,  they  can  not  spend  a  dollar. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  Adams  fund. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  connection  with  the  Adams  fund. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  Adams  fund  will  not  cover  the  expenditure 
on  all  the  rasearch  projects  in  many  States. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  I  know;  if  this  is  of  importance,  and  I  take  it 
this  is  the  main  source  of  success  to  the  farmer,  yet  so  far  half  the 
States  have  absolutely  ignored  that  proposition,  and  the  department 
has  overlroked  it. 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  Frankly,  Mr.  Haugen,  I  think  the  department 
should  have  been  investigating  fertilizer  use  more  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  And  I  think  the  States  should  have.  But  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  expansion  of  the  State  work  on  fertilizers  is  the  fact  that 
the  fertilizer  experiment  has  not  a  particularly  good  reputation  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  it  is  of  enough  importance,  why  not  say  to  the 
stations  that  they  should  conduct  this  type  of  very  important  inves- 
tigations, with  the  view  of  giving  the  results  desired,  and  getting 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  under  thig  provision? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  can  be  done  more  easily  if  we  can  show  evi- 
dence of  our  own  real  conviction  that  this  is  an  important  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  experiments 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  States.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  findings 
of  the  various  stations  can  not  be  relied  upon  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  do  not  believe  I  quite  understand  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  experiments  carried  on,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
of  very  little  value  at  present. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  is  a  little  bit  more  sweeping  than  I 
would  like  to  agree  to.  The  experiments  are  too  diverse  in  plan  and 
many  have  not  been  of  as  much  value  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  they  be  improved  upon  through  the  experiment 
stations  ?  This  appears  to  me  in  this  way,  that  it  is  a  continuance 
of  this  untiring  effort  to  build  up  the  dual  ^stem  in  this  country. 
We  have  our  State  experiment  stations  and  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
termined effort  on  the  part  of  the  department  to  build  up  a  dual 
system,  and  it  seems  that  the  department  is  endeavoring  to  get  into 
every  State  and  run  the  State  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  one 
station  in  each  State,  and  having  them  under  one  control,  the  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  it,  it  ought  to  supervise  the  issuing 
of  bulletins  and  giving  them  information,  but  we  should  not  go  into 
these  States  and  interfere  with  the  organizations  that  are  there. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  M'ant  to  emphasize  the  point  you  raised,  that 
the  plan  of  experimentation  here  outlined  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  department  in  closer  cooperation  with  the  State  station,  and  not 
to  develop  an  independent  station. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  department  is  in  as  close  relations  with 
the  stations  as  it  can  be,  if  it  controls  every  dollar  that  can  be  ex- 
pended under  the  Adams  Act  so  far  as  the  Adams  Act  goes. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  But  this  is  the  point.  If,  for  example,  a  State  is 
equipped  for  investigating  the  retui'ns  from  protein^  feeding  in 
cattle,  it  is  proper  to  approve  a  project  for  that  purpose,  and  such 
projects  may  exhaust  the  Adams  fund. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  ha^e  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  State  what 
it  should  be  used  for. 

Mr.  Kellerman.  From  the  Adams  fund? 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  if  this  is  of  enough  importance  to  say  that  the 
Adams  fund  has  to  be  used  for  this  particular  project,  it  is  placed 
in  the 'power  of  the  department. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  function  of  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  States  Relation  Service.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  been  reduced  to  an  ornamental  proposition,  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing  left  for  them  to  do,  and  when  you  talk  about  this  proposition  in 
connection  with  fertilizers,  that  is  going  to  the  limit.  It  seems  to 
me,  so  far  as  the  scientists  are  concerned,  whom  you  speak  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  spreading  of  fertilizer  and  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
as  to  what  you  use  and  the  results  obtained,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
going  to  the  limit.  I  should  suppose  that  almost  anyone  employed  in 
the  States  Eelations  Service  would  be  able  to  supervise  the  work  of 
spreading  manure  over  a  field  and  harvesting  it,  keeping  account  of 
the  grain  harvested. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  A  few  years  ago  potash  was  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  south.  The  conviction  of  farmers  in  that  region  was  that 
it  was  necessary.  The  war  has  shown  that  in  much  of  that  region 
it  was  not  necessary.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  money  wasted  in  that 
way,  more  money  than  this  would  amount  to  in  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  only  question  is  how  can  the  results  desired  be 
best  obtained.  Do  you  think  they  can  be  best  obtained  through  the 
experiment  stations,  or  through  the  department? 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  I  think  through  both. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Should  we  set  up  here  separate  machinery  and 
build  up  a  dual  opposition  and  then  in  the  end  not  know  where  we 
are,  whether  we  are  simply  interfering  with  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  and  which  I  think  have  worked  out  fairly  satis- 
factorily. I  know  it  has  in  our  State.  I  believe  those  people  are 
capable  of  doing  the  few  things  that  are  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  spreading  of  fertilizer  and  harvesting  a  crop  on  a  half-acre 
tract. 

Dr.  Kelleeman.  The  fertilizer  history  is  such  a  troublesome  one 
that  the  conviction  of  the  State  people,  so  far  as  I  have  talked  with 
them,  and  the  conviction  of  our  own  people  is  that  it  will  take  a 
combination  of  about  the  best  people  we  can  get  together,  working 
enthusiastically  together,  to  get  prompt  results  that  are  reliable  and 
lasting. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  the  talent  in  Washington  and  that  is  the 
proper  place  for  it,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  department  to 
send  people  traveling  all  over  the  country  with  the  machinery  avail- 
able in  the  States.  •  You  have  probably  5,200  county  agents  traveling 
over  the  country,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  some  service.  You  have  in 
many  of  the  States  two  stations.  They  started  with  one  and  I  take 
it  this  is  an  effort  to  put  in  a  few  more. 

A  few  years  ago  we  appropriated  $10,000  for  sheep  and  now  we 
have  $24,000  in  buildings,  $10,000  for  sheep,  and  $24,000  for  build- 
ings. 

Are  we  going  to  start  in  on  these  lands  and  build  buildings?  If 
we  are,  the  first  thing  we  know  we  will  have  two  or  three  stations  in 
every  State,  when  only  one  is  required,  We  have  been  cutting  out 
these  stations,  and  nearly  every  locality  which  has  one  comes  in  and 
wants  an  extra  station.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  effort  to  get  these 
extra  stations.  In  my  section  of  the  country  the  experiment  stations 
cooperate  with  the  counties  and  the  counties  will  meet  them  half  way, 
and  give  them  the  use  of  the  land  and  appropriate  money  to  carry 
on  these  experiments,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  any  county  would  be 
Avilling  to  put  up  half  of  the  money,  and  you  would  accomplish  the 
same  results. 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  I  hope  that  would  be  possible  in  practically 
every  case. 

Mr.  Haugen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
start  with  is  quite  a  large  amount,  on  top  of  the  $60,000,000  carried 
in  the  bill.  That  is  quite  a  large  amount  at  this  time,  especially  at  a 
time  when  you  ought  to  give  your  attention  to  economy. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  economy.  I  think 
if  we  allow _  fertilizer  to  be  used  unwisely  we  might  lose  millions, 
where  we  might  save  by  spending  hundreds. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  do  not  want  to  allow  it  to  be  used  unwisely. 

Dr.  Keijgerman.  It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  urge  this  comparatively  large  .appropriation  for  initial  work.  I 
think  if  this  work  is  worth  doing,  and  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly 
worth  doing,  it  is  worth  starting  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  will  have  a  chance  of  good  results.  That  is  the  only  defense 
possible,  or  necessary,  for  the  large  expenditure. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  considered  whether  or  not  this  could 
be  done  reasonably,  satisfactorily  through  county  agents? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  can  not  be  done  at  all  through  the  county 
agents.  If  we  had  something  we  knew  would  work  we  could  tell 
the  county  agents  what  combination  of  fertilizers  should  be  used. 
But  to  tell  the  county  agents,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  to 
establish  some  e^cperiments  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  the 
best,  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  speaking  about  the  other  duties  of  the 
county  agents.  It  seems  to  me  that  special  agents  are  sent  from  each 
bureau  to  do  special  work  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  county 
agent  to  do. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  find  that  the  county  agents  are  very  busy,  and 
our  special  agents  merely  take  the  time  to  tell  them  some  new  thing 
that  they  can  use  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  suppose  if  an  agent  is  sent  out  he  ought  to  know 
something  about  fertilizer;  that  is  really  the  source  of  the  farmer's 
success,  and  I  presumed  that  was  one  of  the  functions  he  was  ex- 
pected to  perform — to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
the  department  might  be  able  through  the  experiment  station  and 
through  cooperation  with  the  station  to  furnish  him  with  the  neces- 
sary information. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  the  lack  of  that  information  that  makes  this 
item  desirable,  I  believe.  You  can  not  tell  the  county  agent  much 
about  the  fertilizers  he  ought  to  advise. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—Continued. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  that  this  proposition,  inherently,  is  for  the  constructive 
unification  of  the  investigations  of  fertilizer  use  in  the  country  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  in  its  present  scattered,  diverse,  and  in  many  re- 
spects unsatisfactory  condition. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  suggest,  Dr.  Taylor,  that  this  language,  on 
its  face,  does  not  contemplate  any  cooperation  at  all. 

Dr.  Tatloe.  It  does  not  specifically  provide  for  cooperation,  al- 
though the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  department  has  been 
upon  that  basis,  as  Dr.  Kellerman  has  said. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  language  would  per- 
mit cooperative  expenditure  or  cooperative  use  of  equipment? 

Dr.  Tayloe.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  comparable  with  that  in  practically  all 
of  the  investigational  items  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The 
initial  paragraph  of  the  bureau  appropriation  gives  the  broad, 
blanket  authority  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Many  of  these  cooperative  projects  involve  joint 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  for  the  same  purpose.  For  instance,  you  pay  part  of  the 
salary  of  a  man  and  the  State  government  pays  part  of  the  salary. 
Is  that  spirit  of  cooperation  contemplated  under  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  on  page  72  the  initial  para- 
graph which  covers  the  whole  authority  to  expend  that  money,  under 
'■  Expenses  in  the  investigation  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  etc.,  "  in  co- 
operation with  other  branches  of  the  department  and  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  practical  farmers." 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  language  is  construed  to  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  salary  of  a  man  in  cooperation 
with  the  State?  , 

Dr.  Taylob.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  blanket  authority  under  which 
we  operate  and  operate  cooperatively  under  most  of  these  para- 
graphs— in  fact,  under  every  paragraph  where  that  method  of  prose- 
cution appears  advisable. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then,  if  the  wording  carries  all  through  this 
with  reference  to  all  these  different  items,  the  other  portions  of  that 
same  paragraph  would  carry  all  through  in  the  same  way,  including 
the  words,  "  for  the  erection  of  necessary  farm  buildings,"  and  that 
would  permit  you  in  any  of  the  places  you  select  to  spend  any  portion 
of  the  money  you  think  you  ought  to  expend  for  farm  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  would  follow  the  application  of  that  authority. 
That  is  the  broad,  basic  authority  of  the  initial  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  next  item,  No.  148,  on  page  98,  for  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses.    There  is  no  change  in  that  item? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  paragraph  is  a  continuing  general  para- 
graph. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  No.  149,  "  for  purchase,  propaga- 
tion, testing,  and  congressional  distribution  of  valuable  seeds,  bulbs, 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants,"  and  so  forth,  is  the  same  as 
last  year.    There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  packages  will  you  be  able  to  furnish 
under  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  quotas  this  year  are  14,000  vegetable  and  1,000 
flower. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  for  the  current  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  estimate  for  next  year  under  this  ap- 
propriation ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  no  basis  for  f orecksting  the  prices  of  seed  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  no  estimates? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No ;  but  we  anticipate  that  the  peak  of  the  seed  prices 
has  been  passed.  Much  will  depend,  however,  on  what  foreign  de- 
mand develops  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  agriculture  of  Europe. 
The  vegetable  seed  production  in  this  country  this  year  has  been  much 
in  excess  of  the  year  before,  except  in  respect  to  a  few  seeds  such  as 
cabbage,  turnips,  and  rutabagas,  and  there  the  world's  supply  is  ap- 
parently short.    We  are  looking  into  that  now. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  the  question  was  asked  as  to  the  number  of  pack- 
ages, what  might  be  the  answer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Subject  to 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  About  the  same  as  the  current  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  yet  opened  our  bids  for  growing  con- 
tracts for  this  year.  Late  in  January  we  receive  our  bids  for  fur- 
nishing seeds  under  the  growing  contracts;  the  method  under  which 
we  commonly  secure  a  considerable  portion  of  these  seeds.  Those  bids 
will  come  along  about  the  last  of  this  month,  and  that  is  as  early  as 
we  can  expect  to  have  any  definite  indication  of  the  price  for  next 
year's  supply. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Bids  will  be  opened  in  about  three  weeks? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  the  last  of  January. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  you  will  know  definitely  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Then  we  will  know  the  basis  upon  which  we  can  have 
the  seeds  grown  this  summer — ^those  to  be  secured  under  this  appro- 
priation for  next  year's  distribution. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  answer  would  be  about  the  same  number  as  last 
year  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  the  same  number,  with  the  chances  favoring  an 
enlargement  because  we  feel  that  the  top  price  has  passed. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  package  of  cotton  seed.  I  believe  you  send  out  a 
quart  package,  and  the  average  farmer  will  not  plant  them  because 
it  is  not  enough  to  plant. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  plan  under  which  we  are  working  is  to  send  the 
quart  pa:ckage  for  an  initial  test.  In  cases  where  the  lint  sent  in  by 
the  farmer  from  that  initial  test  is  found  satisfactory,  as  determined 
by  examination  here,  we  furnish  the  next  year  a  quantity  sufficient, 
under  good  cultural  conditions,  to  grow  a  bale  of  cotton,  so  that  a 
commercial  test  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  distribution  of  other  seeds. 
They  are  in  small  packages  and  each  farmer  is  limited  to  one  pack- 


Dr.  Taylor.  To  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  field  test. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  trouble  is  when  these  are  sent  out  promiscously 
if  they  could  get  a  larger  quantity  that  would  give  them  a  fair  test, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  alfalfa,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  size  of  the 
packages  is  4  pounds. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Four  pounds  of  alfalfa  is  enough  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  enough  to  give  them  a  real  test. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  an  acreage  test.  However, 
it  does  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make  a  comparison  of  that  with 
any  6ther  alfalfa  that  he  has.  For  instance,  if  he  has  the  common 
alfalfa  and  is  sent  the  Grimm,  he  can  make  an  exact  comparison  of 
hardiness  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  be  very  instructive  to  him  with 
regard  to  that.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  enough  for  an  acre,  or  in 
many  cases  for  5  acres. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  enough 
for  5  acres. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  felt  that,  in  fairness  to  all  the  farmers  and 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  fund  available  accomplish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, we  should  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  farmer  who  would  really 
give  it  a  thorough  test  might  be  entitled  to  two  packages,  or  enough 
to  sow  an  acre.  Farmers  who  farm  a  couple  hundi'ed  acres  do  -not 
like  to  spend  any  time  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  seed  for  an  acre  of  alfalfa  cost  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Dr.  Taylor  says  4  pounds  makes  a  quarter  of  an 
acre. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  market  price  of  Grimm  alfalfa 
seed  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  around  35  cents  a  pound 
wholesale. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  1.30 
p.m.) 
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Committee  on  Ageicttltuee, 

House  of  Repeesentatives, 

Monday,  January  6,  1919. 

Office  of  Farm  Management. 

The  Chaiemax.  Turn  to  page  22,  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 
Mr.  Christie,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  will  present  the  estimates. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.    G.   I.    CHKISTIE,    ASSISTANT   SECRETAEY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  the  statutory  roll  involves  no  in- 
crease in  salaries  above  $2,500. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Harrison? 

Mr.  Haeeison.  Yes;  there  are  no  increases  in  the  statutory  roll 
above  $2,500. 

The  Chaieman.  .  Then  we  will  take  up  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
on  page  25. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  those  transfers  from  the  lump  sum  made 
at  the  same  salaries? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  were  made  at  the  same  salaries  in  every  in- 
stance. 

The  Chairman.  Throughout  the  entire  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  There  comes  up  the  question  again  that  a  lot  of 
these  men  were  employed  at  emergency  salaries  for  temporary  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  covered  that  very  fully. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  just  emphasizes  it — ^the  repetition  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  I  understand  there  is  a  proposition 
in  the  department  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement. The  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  tell  us 
something  about  the  plans  you  have  in  mind  for  that  work  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  work  in  Farm  Management,  which  includes 
that  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  of  agricultural  work  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
The  Secretary  has,  perhaps,  given  as  much  thought  to  agricultural 
economics  and  to  farm  management  as  to  any  other  one  subject  that 
we  have  before  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  he  came 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  was  especially  interested  in  two 
99143— 19— p  a 
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big  things,  marketing  and  economics,  because  of  his  training,  because 
of  his  direct  interest  in  these  subjects,  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  agricultural  college,  and  because  of  his  interest  in  the  broader 
aspects  of  agriculture  itself.  He  has  been  able  to  establish  a  large 
and  efficient  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  I  thinli  this  committee  is  familiar 
with  the  very  excellent  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  an  Oifice  of  Farm  Management  that  would  carry 
out  in  feohle  measure  his  views  along  that  line.  The  farm  manage- 
ment work  originally  was  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  it 
was' agreed  that  it  should  stand  more  definitely  apart  from  any  one 
bureau  and  so  the  Office  of  Farm  Managament  was  transferred  to 
the  Secretary's  Office. 

Mr.  AndjeSson.  When? 

Mr.  Christie.  July  1,  1915.  Dr.  Spillman  was  placed  in  charge 
of  this  and  in  the  work  the  study  of  farm  practice,  farm  business, 
and  farm  organization  has  been  taken  up.  One  phase  of  the  work  to 
which  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  gave  some  time  was  the  study 
of  thfe  cost  of  production  of  various  f a,rm  products.  After  this  work 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hear- 
ing criticisms  on  the  studies  from  several  sources,  conferred  with  Dr. 
Spillman  and  expressed  his  views  and  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  con- 
ducting such  lines  of  investigations.  The  Secretary  suggested  that 
the  methods  and  plan  of  procedure  should  be  modified. 

Little  attention  seems  to  ha^e  been  given  to  the  suggestions  for  the 
same  loose  and  unsatisfactory  methods  continued. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  exactly  what  we  wanted  out  of  these 
studies  for  the  reason  they  have  been  carried  on  by  the  department 
too  much  alone.  I  find  ih  making  a  study  of  the  work  that  there  has 
been  little  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the. 
agricultural  colleges  in  making  studies  along  farm-management  lines. 
The  Office  of  Farm  Management  is  cooperating  with  three  institu- 
tions— New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  These  institutions  are 
conducting  the  work  largely  according  to  their  own  individual  ideas. 
Now,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Seci-etaty  that,  if  this  work  is  to  go  for- 
ward, it  should  be  unified,  it  should  be  placed  on  one  basis,  and  so 
!ie  has  asked  us  tO  giVe  some  attention  to  that  point. 

Eecently  we  invited  to  the  department  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural eolieges-,  of  the  departments  of  agricultural  economics,  and 
divisions  6f  fatrti  hiaftagenient.  With  these  men  We  have  conferred 
on  the  way  to  ptoceed  to  outlifte  the  farm-management  work.  We 
then,  at  their  suggestion,  have  secured  Prof.  Adams,  head  of  the 
farm  management  of  California  University ;  Prof.  Falconer,  head  of 
agricultural  economics  of  the  Ohio  Univet-sity ;  Prof.  Taylor,  head 
of  agricultural  economics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  other 
leaders  to  Oome  to  WashingtOh  to  work  with  us  and  help  us  in  plac- 
ing this  on  a  solid  foundation.  These  men  are  now  at  work  and  are 
attempting  to  outline  the  phjjects  in  a  way  that  they  will  be  satis- 
factory not  only  to  the  agricultural  economics  and  farm-management 
people  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  b«t  will  also  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  agil'iculttiral  economies  and  farm-management  people  an(i 
related  interests  in  the  colleges.  We  will  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Colleges  in  this  movement.  Several  of  the  men  have  been  here 
and  have  conferred  with  us  and  advised  with  us  and  we  are  getting 
thie  plans  to  a  point  where  we  hope  to  get  an  early  agreement  on  them. 
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When  we  do  that  along  these  lines,  get  down  to  a  working  basis,  I 
think  we  have  made  a  big  move  for  fundamental  farm-management 
study.  It  is  a  work  that  must  be  carried  on  in  a  big  way.  ,  There 
are  many  lines  of  farm-management  work  that  are  regional  in  char- 
acter; it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  up  by  States  and  investigate 
them  and  complete  them  as  a  State.  They  are  really  Federal  prob- 
lems, since  they  are  regional  problems,  and  can  not  be  confined  to 
State  lines.  For  this  reason  there  must  be  the  very  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  farm-management  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  work  which 
we  propose  to  carry  on. 

Also  in  the  study  of  farm  practice  and  in  the  study  of  the  methods 
and  farm  organization  we  propose  to  establish  that  same  relation- 
ship. It  is  also  the  idea  of  the  secretary  that,  since  agricultural 
economics  is  a  fundamental  part  of  farm  management,  some  of  the 
best  agricultural  economics  people  who  can  be  had  should  be  brought 
into  the  department  and  associated  here  in  the  work. 

The  projects  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  now  carried  on 
along  the  lines  of  farm  practice,  farm  organization,  and  special  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  preparation  of  an  atlas  of  American  agriculture, 
are  desirable,  and  through  these  the  department  is  furnishing  large 
and  valuable  aid  to  farmers.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  work 
with  such  changes  and  modifications  as  will  strengthen  it  and  make  it 
of  even  greater  value.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  lessen  our  efforts  along 
farm  management  and  farm  economics  lines,  but  to  enlarge  the  work 
and  render  the  largest  possible  assistance. 

This  gives  you,  in  a  general  way,  the  plans  we  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  gathered  from  a  statement  made  by  the  secretary 
some  time  ago,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution,  that  the  work  that 
has  heretofore  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  cost  of  production,  at  least,  was  practically 
worthless.     Do  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Christie.  I  agree  to  that  to  a  certain  degree  and  to  certain 
lines  of  work  that  were  mentioned.  The  line  of  work  in  question, 
in  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  was  the  cost  of  wheat  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  same  methods,  I  take  it,  were  pursued  in 
respect  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of  other  products,  were  they  not 

Mr.  Christie.  To  a  certain  extejit,  except  this,  that  when  a  man 
gathers  data  on  sugar  beets  on  one  method  from  1,025  sugar-beet 
farmers,  he  has  data  that  you  would  value  a  great  deal  more  than  by 
the  same  method  obtaining  data  from  158  farmers  in  the  wheat  belt 
taken  on  a  hurry-up  trip. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What,  specifically,  is  the  difficulty  with  the  Spill- 
man  method  of  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  criticism  on  the  methods  of  determining  the 
cost  of  production  of  wheat  was  that  the  workers  did  not  gather  data 
on  the  cost  of  production  pf  wheat.  For  instance,  an  elaborate  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  items  covering  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  was 
outlined.  Then  two  men  were  sent  into  severfil  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains  and  two  other  men  into  Pacific  Coast  States, 
with  this  questionnaire  in  hand  to  gatlier  data  on  cost  of  production. 
The  men  selected  an  area  in  Kansas,  another  one  in  Missouri,  one  in 
Illinois,  one  in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Indiana.    The  representatives 
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of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  then  visited  in  these  States  158 
farmers.  They  found  the  farmer  verj'  busy,  so  they  sat  down  and 
talked  to  him  a  little  while,  and  instead  of  filling  in  the  question- 
naire, they  many  times  took  notes  in  a  book.  They  asked  8  or  10 
questions  of  farmer  A,  questions  10  to  14  of  farmer  B,  and  then  ques- 
tions 18  to  35  of  farmer  C  After  interviewing  25  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict in  that  manner  and  30  in  another  and  10  in  another,  then  those 
men  came  back  and  with  some  general  data  they  had  in  the  office 
and  some  basic  data  from  cost-accouuting  records  they  prepared  a 
manuscript  on  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  Now,  when  this  came  to  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion, he  questioned,  of  course,  the  reliability  of  such  data  on  the  actual 
cost  of  the  production  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  there  be  anywhere  that  you  would  find 
farmers  who  were  keeping  sufficiently  accurate  records  so  that  they 
could  answer  a  questionnaire  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Christie.  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  you  say  you  secured  data  from 
the  farmer  and  you  did  not  get  it,  then  there  is  room  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  assume  that  the  first  step  in  securing  the  data 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  any  article  would 'be  the  use  by  some- 
body producing  that  article  of  a  system  of  accounting  that  would 
give  you  that  data.  You  have  told  us  what  you  consider  the  defi- 
ciencies of , the  Spillman  method.  Have  you  worked  out  a  method 
you  intend  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  partially  worked  out  at 
this  moment.  It  will  be  carried  Wednesday  to  Baltimore,  when  the 
National  Farm  Management  Association  meets,  and  we  will  confer 
with  their  members  and  modify  it  according  to  their  suggestions, 
and  then  we  will  submit  it  to  the.  agricultural  colleges  and  farm- 
management  men,  when  we  will  hope  to  have  it  in  such  shape  that 
it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  without  any 
concrete  plan  to  proceed  you  are  able  to  estimate  now  what  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  that  plan  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Of  course,  we  have  the  .projects  that  were  outlined 
for  the  department  for  this  coming  year.  These  will  continue  on 
practically  the  same  basis.  I  am  concerned  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  methods  and  the  practices  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  X  may  be  mistaken  about  it,  .but  it  occurs  to  me  the 
character  of  the  organization  you  set  up  and  methods  you  pursue 
in  ascertaining  costs  or  any  other  investigation  you  make  will  have 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  the  service ;  and  if  you 
have  a  plan  of  procedure  from  which  you  can  determine  the  cost 
of  the  service  I  really  am  interested  in  knowing  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Those  things  are  being  worked  out  now.  The  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  by  Mr.  Christie  came  here  only  a  few  days  ago, 
and  they  are  working  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  estimates  were  submitted  in  October.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  a  recent  statement  to  the  agricultural  editors,  said  that  he 
hoped  to  present  at  a  future  time  projects  for  an  enlarged  Office  of 
Farm  Management.  This  shows  very  clearly  that  he  does  not  con- 
template any  curtailment  of  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks 
it  should  be  further  developed  and  strengthened ;  and  it  involves  not 
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only  studies  of  cost  of  production  but  matters  of  general  farm  prac- 
tice and  business  management.  That  he  recognizes  the  importance  of 
farm  economies  and  farm  management  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  discussed  these  problems  in  his  annual  report  on  several 
occasions,  as  well  as  in  public  addresses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  this  item  is  concerned  now  it  is  abso- 
lutely blind ;  it  is  not  based  on  any  known  system  of  reorganization 
of  farm  management  work? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  not  say  that  because,  as  Mr.  Christie  has 
indicated,  we  expect  to  continue,  generally  speaking,  the  same  lines 
of  work  that  have  been  under  way.  It  is  more  a  question  of  methods 
than  anything  elsd. 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  more  a  question  of  methods  than  disbanding 
an  organization  and  discarding  what  has  been  done  and  trying  to 
establish  a  new  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to  be  in  this 
position,  whether  it  is  or  not:  "We  have  just  made  a  discovery  after 
we  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  that  the  work 
heretofore  done  under  this  bureau  was  practically  without  value, 
.  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  and  methods  and  ascer- 
tainment of  results  were  faulty.  Now,  before  we  proceed  to  appro- 
priate $218,000  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison  suggests,  perhaps  a  larger 
amount,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
method  of  organization  which  is  going  to  be  followed  in  the  future 
and  the  policies  which  are  going  to  be  followed  in  the  future  are 
likely,  at  least,  to  secure  results  that  'will  have  value. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  do  not  like  the  statement,  Mr.  Anderson,  that 
the  work  of  this  bureau  has  all  been  worthless  or  faulty.  The  Office 
of  Farm  Management  has  done  a  lot  of  valuable  and  helpful  work 
and  is  now  doing  a  large  amount  of  helpful  work.  There  has  been 
this  one  line  which  has  been  prominent,  because  the  matter  of  fixing 
prices  has  been  before  the  country.  This  has  called  forth  some  at- 
tention and  has  called  forth  some  criticism.  But  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  all  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement has  been  bad  or  that  the  money  has  been  wasted,  for  it 
has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  the  department 
has  been  studying  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  ?  Is  not 
that  rather  a  recent  work  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  On  any  extensive  basis  it  is  recent,  and  the  amount 
of  money  put  into  it  is  not  large.  We  have  other  projects;  farm 
practices  being  followed  in  the  Southern  States ;  f arm_  practices  be- 
ing followed  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in  the  production  of  wheat ; 
farm  practices  being  followed  in  sugar-beet  production,  beef  produc- 
tion, etc.  Those  U.re  the  projects  that  have  consumed  the  money  and 
I  think  you  will  find  from  the  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  they  have  given  results  worth  while.  We  should  not 
allow  one  item  to  cloud  the  issue. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  do  not,  mean  to  suggest  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  of  any  value  done  by  this  bureau.  My  only 
impression  has  been,  as  to  the  information  given  before  the  com- 
mittee here  before,  that  this  work  on  cost  of  the  production  has  been 
of  a  rather  doubtful  character,  and  exceedingly  vague,  and  much  of 
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it  absolutelj^  absurd.  Now,  it  may  be  I  expect  too  much,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  future,  in  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar proposition. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  can  give  you  the  three  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  not  got  it  now,  we  would  like  to  have 
it  later  on. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  it  near  enough  I  think  now  to  answer  the 
question.  To  determine  the  cost  of  production  it  is  fundamental 
that  cost-accounting  work  shall  be  conducted.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  along  without  it.  And  that  is  one  fundamental  principle 
we  are  establishing  now.  The  cost-accounting  work,  as  you  state, 
is  work  that  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  it  requires  time  and  it  must 
be  carefully  done  and  it  must  be  done  not  only  in  one  State  but  in 
several  States  along  one  line.  It  is  the  aim  to  establish  relations 
with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  to  do  the  work  in  a  thor- 
ough, satisfactory  way. 

Now,  to  supplement  that,  then  there  is  the  survey  method  that  has 
been  used  pretty  largely  by  the  department  and  is  used  largely  by 
many  institutions.  This  reaches  out  in  an  extensive  way  and  touches 
large  numbers  of  farmers.  The  survey  method  should  be  limited  to 
a  few  factors  on  which  we  can  get  fairly  accurate  information  in  a 
ready  manner.  Then  the  cost  accounting  would  furnish  us  the  basic 
data  for  the  relation  of  labor,  the  relation  of  fertilizer,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  feed  of  live  stock  to  the  production  of  crops,  production 
of  milk,  etc.,  and  such  other  factors  as  will  be  of  value  in  the  differ- 
ent studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  what  you  hare  in 
mind  when  yoi^  say  cost  accounting,  because  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a 
crank  on  that  subject  myself.  Is  it  the  intention,  then,  to  find  a 
number  of  farmers  who  will  be  at  least  typical  of  the  region  who 
will  keep  a  set  of  books  on  the  basis  of  cost  accounting  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  method  in  which  you  expect  to  get  this  data? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  the  general  idea  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  anticipate,  I  presume,  you  will  have  to 
keep  a  sufficient  supervisory  force  to  see  that  those  books  are  kept  up 
and  to  supervise  the  people  who  are  carrying  out  the  project? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  will  keep  this  on  a  farm  basis.  There  is  a 
method  of  cost  accounting  followed  now  where,  in  the  case  of  beef 
production,  the  study  covers  only  beef  production.  It  fails  to  con- 
sider the  production  of  the  crops  and  the  utilization  of  labor  at  all 
times  of  the  year  and  a  number  of  other  factors  that  really  ought  to 
be  studied.  So  in  future  cost-accounting  work  it  is  our  desire  to 
study  the  whole  farm. 

The  Chairman,  And  out  of  the  study  of  the  whole  farm  you  get 
the  cost  of  the  individual  thing  you  study  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Its  relative  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  principles  of  cost  accounting  are  the  same.  I 
take  it,  without  reference  to  what  business  they  are  applied  to. 
I  assume  you  have  to  have  some  special  method  perhaps  with  respect 
to  agriculture.  But  you  must  first  have  a  sound  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  cost  accounting  on  which  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance. 
Has  anybody  in  your  bureau  made  any  study  of  the  question  of  cost 
accounting  as  it  is  used  in  commercial  establishments? 
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Mr.  Christie.  Prof.  Adams,  of  California  University,  has  been 
■connected  with  that  work  for  some  time,  and  he  has  been/ in  commer- 
cial work,  and  he  knows  something  of  it  and  has  been  close  to  it; 
and  then  Prof.  Falconer,  who  is  an  eastern  man  and  a  graduate  of 
Wisconsin  University,  also  is  well  versed  and  has  a  good  grasp  of 
the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  cost-of- 
production  business  myself.  You  take  in  North  Dakota,  for  in- 
stance, where  some  portions  of  it  produce  wheat  some  years  at  the 
rate  of  4  bushels  to  the  acre  and  some  years  at  the  rate  of  14  bushels 
to  the  acre;  or,  here  you  have  two  farmers  side  by  side,  one  a  thor- 
oughly good  farmer  and  a  man  of  brains  and  intelligence,  who  knows 
liow  to  handle  machinery,  and  here  you  have  another  one  who  is 
ignorant,  sloyenly  in  his  methods,  who  may  be  not  so  energetic,  cer- 
tainly not  so  sensible.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind;  how  are  you  going  to  produce  it?  It  seems  to  me  you  would 
have  to  have  a  standard  of  intelligence  by  which  to  measure  the 
whole  thing  from  time  to  time.  To  my  mind,  I  do  not  see  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Christie.  Except  you  must  take  into  consideration  in  the  case 
of  the  4-bushel  man  the  methods  used. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  conclusion  would  be  based 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  general  average  of  farm  methods  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  must  be.  Of  course,  we  have  become  confused  in 
this  matter  this  year  because  we  have  been  talking  of  prices.  Our 
work  really  should  be  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production.  The  cost 
of  production  is  one  thing  and  the  price  is  another.  These  figures 
that  have  been  given  to  Congress  have  relation  to  the  price,  and  they 
have  been  beyond  cost,  because  it  was  claimed  it  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  production;  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
use  high-priced  labor ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  gamble  with  the 
seasons,  high, seed,  and  high  fertilizer.  So  the  prices  we  have  come 
to  speak  of  are  something  different  from  the  question  of  costs  we 
are  trying  to  determine.  I  think  when  we  get  that  established  in 
the  farmer's  mind  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  think  there  is  ever  any  possibility  of  work- 
ing out  any  plan  that  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  giv- 
ing information  of  any  value  whatever  as  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes;  I  think  we  will  have  information  that  will 
be  of  great  value.  I  would  not  say  that  we  will  have  information 
that  would  alone  be  sufficient  for  Congress  to  fix  one  price  that  will 
cover  the  cost  of  production  on  all  the  different  farms  in  all  the 
different  regions  under  all  the  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  of  wjiat  value  is  it? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  of  value  to  the  individual  farmer;  it  is  of 
value  to  the  community;  it  is  of  value  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  cost  varies  with  every  farm? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  on  the  productive  farm  you  can  produce  wheat 
at  a  less  cost  than  on  an  unproductive  farm;  and  land  costing  $10 
and  acre  will  produce  wheat  sometimes  just  as  well  as  land  costing 
$100  an  acre ;  and  it  costs  less  to  produce  wheat  on  land  costing  $10 
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an  acre  than  it  does  on  land  costing  $100  an  acre.  The  chairman  has 
called  your  attention  to  the  different  methods  of  farming,  and  all  of 
those  things  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  result 
will  be  you  will  find  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  number  of  farms. 
And  then  what  value  could  that  information  be?  Spillman  kept 
books  for  137  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  gave  the  informa- 
tion on  that  137  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  That  child  has  been  de- 
clared faulty  and  laughed  out  of  court. 

Mr.  HiaFLiN.  What  is  the  information  he  gave? 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  in  the  book.  He  gave  the  average  of  137  farms, 
and  he  showed  the  growing  of  oats  was  more  productive  than  wheat. 
And  as  we  all  know  who  have  had  any  experience  in  farming,  oats 
might  do  very  well  in  one  year,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  price  is  up, 
and  more  profit  then  would  be  in  oats  then  than  there  would  be  in 
wheat.  Now,  the  climate  and  the  method  of  farming  has  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  recall  now  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
that  region  that  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  Haugex.  No;  I  do  not.  But  it  is  in  the  record.  I  want  to 
know  if  there  can  be  any  hopes  of  getting  any  information  along  this 
line  that  is  of  any  value  whatever  ?  We  are  asked  here  to  appropriate 
$218,000;  yet,  as  he  said,  the  child  has  been  laughed  out  of  court. 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  bill  that  has  been  criticised  and  ridiculed 
as  much  as  this  proposition;  and  I  took  it  from  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
had  gone  into  the  record  that  the  department  had  dropped  it. 

Mr.  Cheistib.  There  is  no  question  but  what  we  are  able  to  get  data 
of  great  value  to  agriculture  in  regions  and  in  States  and  in  com- 
munities so  that  the  farmers  will  know  more  definitely  what  it  is 
costing  them  to  produce  these  various  products. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  speak  of  information — a  lot  of  information— 
but  the  farmer  wants  information  of  value ;  he  does  not  want  infor- 
mation that  would  mislead  him. 

Mr.  Christie.  But  the  right  kind  of  investigation  should  get  accu- 
rate information. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Would  it  help  you  if,  through  publication,  you  would 
suggest  to  the  wheat  growers  you  are  going  to  ask  for  this  informa- 
tion and  to  try  to  get  them  to  keep  accounts? 

Mr.  Christie.  More  farmers  each  year,  as  a  result  of  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrations,  are  keeping  books.  There  have  been  distrib- 
uted more  than  150,000  farm  account  books  to  farmers,  who  have 
agreed  to  keep  an  accurate  and  careful  account  of  their  farm  busi- 
ness, and  give  us  the  figures  for  the  advice  and  assistance  we  have 
given  them  in  turn.  Out  of  these  records  we  get  a  lot  of  information 
which  should  pave  the  way,  as  you  suggest,  for  an  accurate,  careful 
cost-accounting  system. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  well,  fifty  thousand  is  not  much  out  of  seven 
million. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  records  from  this  number  of  farms  should  be 
of  great  value 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  it  will  cost  to  get 
these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  And  they  have  been  keep- 
ing books.  Spillman  prepared  books  for  them  and  he  kept  the 
books  and  gave  them  the  results.     But,  after  all,  3'ou  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  that.  But  those  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  been  ridiculed,  and  here  we  are  asked  to  carry  on  $218,000 
again. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
this  total  appropriation  is  to  be  used  in  studies  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  must  have  this  understood,  that  only  a  part 
of  the  funds  is  to  go  into  specific  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  specific  work  which  we  have  been  discussing  will  take  up 
only  a  small  proportion  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  this  money  to  be  used  for — what  projects? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  projects,  with  proposed  expenditures,  are  as 
follows : 

General  administration : 

Planning  and  directing  farm-management  investigations  and  the 

business  and  clerical  routine  incident  thereto $5,  200 

Farm  econoinics : 

Detailed  studies  of  crop  and  live-stock  enterprises,  involving  labor 
requirements,  rotations,  the  farm  business,  best  methods  of  farm 
practice,  approved  practices  in  feeding  and  handling  live  stock, 

gtc 38,  460 

Farm  organization : 

Regional  investigations  of  the  practices,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  individual  farms,  and  studies  of  types  and  Systems  of 
farming,  vsrith  a  view  to  enable  farmers  to  improve  their  sys- 
tems of  farm  management ;  study  of  farm  equipmeiit ;  coopera- 
tive farm-ma nagemelit  investigations,  etc^ . 124,  900 

Cost-of ^production  studies : 

Determination  by  farm-management  surveys,  cost  accounting,  and 
other  approved  methods,  unit  elements  of  production  in  crop  and 

live-stock  enterprises ., 23,  800 

Special  farm-management  problems: 

Correlation  of  statistical  data  covering  the  relation  of  geographic 
factors  to  farm  enterprises ;  the  relation  of  farm  practice  to  crop 
yields  ;  practical  systems  of  farm  bookkeeping  for  farmers'  use 25,  800 


218, 160 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  do  these  county  agents  come  in? 

Mr.  Christie.  County  agents  are  not  investigators.  County  agents 
are  men  who  take  information  that  has  been  collected  and  carry  it 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  sort  of  ornaments? 

Mr.  Christie.  No ;  they  are  hardly  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  functions 
of  the  county  agents  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  They  are  supposed  to  give  information  to  the  farm- 
ers and  as  far  as  possible  secure  its  application. 

The  Chairman.  The  county  agent  was  never  intended  as  an  in- 
vestigator, but  a  disseminator — a  "  walking  teacher." 

Mr.  Christie.  He  is  the  man  who  gets  in  close  touch  with  the 
farmers'  and  gives  them  needed  valuable  help. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  the  work  on  the  agricultural  geography, 
and  then  we  have  projects  on  farm  practices,  farm  economics,  and 
farm  organization.     For  instance,  we  will  study  the  practice  to  be 
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followed  in  the  production  of  meat,  production  of  wheat,  sugar  beets 
farm  organization,  etc. 

Mr.  Haugeh.  Go  into  that  a  little  more  detailed.  What  have  you 
in  mind  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  In  the  corn  belt  the  practice  of  wintering  beef  cows 
is  a  big  question.  We  send  men  who  study  the  practices  on  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  farms  in  Missouri  or  Iowa,  and  from  that 
we  show  the  general  and  most  desirable  practice  that  is  being  fol- 
lowed, and  out  of  that  study  we  are  able  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  farmers  as  to  the  best  practice  to  follow. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  woulcl  you  say  about  the  wintering  of  cows 
in  Iowa  or  any  other  State?    Have  you  given  that  much  study? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  done  some 
work  in  lowa  and  has  secured  much  helpful  information  for  the 
farmers  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  thought  was  this.  Why  duplicate  the  work? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  are  coperating  with  the  colleges,  and  then  the 
same  practice  in  Iowa  really  extends  into  Illinois  or  into  Missouri 
or  over  into  Indiana.  Our  work  is  to  unify  these  methods  and 
extend  the  work  from  one  State  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  What  I  am  afraid  of,  we  are  getting  in  here;  we 
will  carry  on  investigations  by  one  State  and  they  are  duplicated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the  end  we  will  not  know  where 
we  are  at  all. 

Mr.  Christie.  We  are  not  duplicating  in  that  work. 

The  Chairman".  Anything  further? 

Mr.  HAroEN.  Only  this :  You  say  you  are  going  to  use  for  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  this  part  of  this '$218,000? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  will  use  a  part  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Some  things  a  scientist  thinks  a  great  deal  of  and 
a  practical  farmer  can't  figure  it  out  that  way.  I  beg  to  agree  with 
them  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  side 
of  it  I  have  had  a  little  experience. 

Mr.  Christie.  I  want  to  say  the  head  of  the  Kansas  State  College, 
the  head  of  the  Minnesota  State  College,  South  Dakota.  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  are  all  asking  for  this  cooperative  help. 

Farm  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  the  labor  item  of  the 
emergency  bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $162,000. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  idea  of  the  Secretary  is  simply  to  continue  the 
organization  that  we  now  have  in  the  various  States  and  render  as- 
sistance to  farmers  in  securing  farm  help.  It  is  our  feeling,  from 
what  study  we  have  made,  that  the  need  for  this  work  will  be  nearly 
as  great  this  coming  year  as  it  was  this  past  year.  We  gave  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  military  forces  nearly  a  million  men  froni  the  farms. 
For  every  man  that  went  off  the  farm  to  the  military  forces  there  was 
about  a  man  and  a  half,  or  a  million  and  one-half,  that  went  into 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  two  and  one-half  million  farmers. 

Mr.  Christie.  Two  and  one-half  million  men  have  gone  off  the 
farms,  and  that  will  account  for  the  farm-labor  shortage  that  exists 
at  this  time  and  has  existed  this  past  season. 
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The  Chairman.  Lot  me  ask  you  two  questions:  First,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  return  of  the  farm  boj^s  to  the  farms — to  their  old 
T^ocations  ?     What  has  been  Canada's  experience  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Christte.  Up  to  this  time  no  large  per  cent  of  them  are  going 
back.  I  am  speaking  of  those  men  that  have  returned  up  to  this 
time.  Of  course,  we  are  expecting  that  our  men  who  have  not  been 
away  as  long  as  Canada's  men  will  return  in  larger  numbers.  A 
large  number  of  the  Canadian  men  have  been  away  since  1914,  and 
the  longer  they  are  away  from  the  farms  the  more  they  are  weaned 
from  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Don't  you  think  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  high 
wages  paid  to  farmers 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question.  What  per  cent 
of  this  million  and  one-half  men  who  have  gone  into  the  industries 
will,  when  conditions  become  more  or  less  normal,  return  to  the 
farms  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  That  is  going  to  depend  entirely  on  conditions  we 
create  on  the  farms  before  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  wage  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Christie.  It  is  wages  and  homes,  a  chance  to  live.  A  great 
number  of  those  men  are  married.  If  we  can  put  homes  on  the  farms 
where  these  married  men  can  live  with  their  families,  their  children, 
and  have  a  place  for  a  cow  and  garden,  I  have  no  fear  of  taking  those 
men  back  to  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  great  experience  in  my  office  here  not 
long  ago.  A  boy  came  in  and  said,  "  There  is  a  colored  man  out  there 
waiting  for  you.  He  says  you  knew  him  well."  I  said,  "  Show  him 
in."  He  proved  to  be  a  farmer  that  lived  near  our  plantation,  owned 
a  farm  of  140  acres.  His  father  used  to  belong  to  my  grandfather. 
He  was  a  very  successful  farmer.  I  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  here, 
Henry?  "  He  said,  "I  am  down  here  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  working  at 
the  munition  factory."  I  asked  him  what  he  was  making  a  day,  and 
he  said  $8.  There  he  was;  he  had  come  500  miles.  I  imagine  as 
soon  as  that  munition  factory  closes  and  this  old  darkey  don't  get  an 
$8-a'day  job  there  or  around  here,  he  is  going  back  to  his  farm,  but 
I  imagine  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  slow  process  to  get  these  men  back 
to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Christie.  There  will  have  to  be  some  inducements  for  them 
to  go  back  to  the  farms,  and  I  think  the  good  farms  will  offer  those 
inducements.  We  have  just  made  a  study  of  the  question,  "How  I 
keep  help  on  my  farm,"  and  have  some  interesting  stories.  It  is  a 
C9mmon  every-day  illustration  of  people  in  agricultural  com- 
munities to  show  how  much  a  farmer  gives  to  his  help.  He  gives 
them  good  wages,  gives  them  their  garden,  he  gives  them  a  cow,  a 
couple  of  pigs,  all  the  chickens  they  want  to  raise ;  he  furnishes  them 
many  times  their  meat;  he  usually  keeps  a  horse  and  buggy,  and 
many  farmers  furnish  him  an  automobile  and  his  fuel.  About  the 
only  thing  that  man  has  to  buy  is  some  sugar  and  a  few  groceries 
and  some  clothes.  When  a  man  has  an  opportunity  like  that  there 
is  not  any  great  trouble  in  keeping  him  on  the  farm.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  homes  for  that  class  of  men — we  don't  have  them  on  our 
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farms.  We  usually  have  one  house  on  the  farm,  and  the  help  lives 
with  the  farmer's  family.  The  women  are  rebelling  and  calling  for 
help.  The  farms  are  not  only  short  men  on  the  farm,  but  I  think 
we  will  agree  on  this :  They  are  in  need  of  women.  They  can't  hire 
gjrls  as  easily  as  they  can  hire  men.  When  they  have  a  tenant,  his 
wife  will  be  out  there  and  will  assist  with  the  washing  and  the 
housework.  The  children  grow  up  rapidly  and  will  do  many 
chores.  When  you  take  one  married  man  you  are  niany  times  getting 
additional  help. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  that  is  outside  of 
this  $162,000.    What  are  you  going  to  use  that  for? 

Mr.  Christie.  We  have  placed  a  man  that  is  known  as  a  farm- 
help  specialist  in  each  State.  This  man  works  through  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  has  been  locating  sources  of  supply  of  labor  and 
has  been  helping  get  those  men  to  the  farms  that  need  them.  One 
of  the  big  works  that  he  did  this  past  summer,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  get  regular  laborers,  was  to  tell  business  men  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  farmers  and  organize  thousands  of  those  men  of  the 
cities  to  help  the  farmers  harvest  their  crops. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing  is  to  show  the  farmer  how  they  can 
use  better  equipment  and  thus  in  a  material  way  reduce  the  amount 
of  labor.  One  man  I  know  has  lost  three  men  off  the  farm  to  the 
war — one  right  after  another.  He  had  a  herd  of  30  milch  cows. 
When  he  was  about  to  call  a  sale  I  advised  him  to  get  a  milking 
machine.  He  milks  his  cows  now  in  less  time  than  he  and  his 
hired  man  could  milk  them  before.  Farmers  are  using  self-feeders 
in  connection  with  hogs  and  cattle.  They  are  using  sulky  plows 
where  one  man  will  drive  four,  five,  and  six  horses  where  before  they 
drove  two  horses  with  a  walking  plow. 

In  one  conimunity  last  year  I  was  able  myself  to  get  five  farmers 
to  cooperate  in  harvesting  their  wheat.  They  went  to  one  farm  and 
with  two  binders  cut  the  grain  and  had  three  men  to  shock  it.  They 
then  went  to  a  second  farm,  and  so  on. 

A  farm-help  specialist  is  able  to  render  a  big  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Employment  Service  doing  along 
this  line? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  Employment  Service  establishes  offices  in  cities. 
They  have  a  man  that  wants  a  job  and  they  have  a  man  who  wants 
help.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Employment  Service  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. It  is  found,  however,  that  where  a  farmer  wants  a  man  he 
applies  to  the  county  agent.  The  county  agents  this  year  have 
placed  directly  farm  hands  on  over  100,000  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I  had  some  doubt  about  that  last  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  'are  you  asking  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  $162,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  farm  help;  just  itself? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  for  getting  farm  labor  for  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes ;  to  do  this  work  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  county  agents  placed  over  100,000 
last  year? 

Mr.  Christie.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  record  of  how  many  men  were 
placed  by  these  men  of  yours? 

Mr.  Christie.  The  farm-help  specialist  is  working  in  connection 
with  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  experience  we  have  had  up  in  our  country  was 
that  the  county  agent  was  never  able  to  catch  the  labor  specialist  with 
any  men  on  his  list  ? 

Mr.  Christie.  Of  course,  that  is  unfortunate;  with  a  large  labor 
shortage  it  is  hard  to  find  loose  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  way  to  get  farm  labor  in  my  country 
is  to  enforce  the  vagrancy  law  in  the  cities  and  towns 

Mr.  HAUGiiN.  I  have  made  special  inquiry  and  I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  one  man  that  a  farm-help  specialist  has  placed  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Christie.  Out  in  your  country  the  farm-help  specialist  or- 
ganized the  movement  to  have  city  people  aid  the  farmers. 
■    Mr.  Hatjgen.  Not  in  our  country.    It  is  over  50  years  old  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Christie,  if  there  is  nothing  else  and  no  fur- 
ther questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a .  nvoisi 
until  10.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  7,  1919.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Turn  to  page 
102  of  the  Book  of  Estimates^  and  we  will  take  up  this  morning  the 
Forest  Service.    Prof.  Graves  is  with  us. 

Forest  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  S.  GRAVES,  FORESTER  AND  CHIEF, 
FOREST  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  in  the  statutory  roll,  have  you  any  recom- 
mendations for  an  increase  of  salary  above  the  $2,500  limit? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  the  same  problem  as  every  other 
bureau  and  department  of  the  Government  has  with  reference  to 
maximum  salaries  and  low-grade  salaries  for  clerks  and  others.  We 
have  also  the  very  serious  problem  of  our  forest  supervisors  and  as- 
sistants, the  salaries  of  a  number  of  them  running  over  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  recommendation  for  their 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  we  made  up  a  supplemental  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  decided  not  to  consider  that 
supplemental  estimate  at  all.  In  your  regular  statutory  roll,  have 
you  made  any  recommendations? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  first  roll  was  submitted  without  any  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind,  with  the  idea  that  the  supplemental  estimate 
would  take  care  of  all  the  promotions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  won't  discuss  the  statutory  roll  at  all. 
Turn  to  page  113,  gentlemen.  I  notice  there.  Doctor,  you  have  a 
recommendation  for  changing  the  limit  of  the  cost  of  buildings  from 
$650  to  $1,500.  There  is  some  additional  language  there.  I  wish  you 
would  explain  to  the  committee  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  committee  a  number  of  years  ago  placed  a  limita- 
tion of  $650  on  the  cost  of  buildings  that  might  be  erected  by  the 
Forest  Service.  We  have  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  erect  buildings 
suitable  as  headquarters  for  our  rangers  for  $650.  Last  year  we  re- 
quested the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  through  its  rural  engineering  di- 
vision, to  make  us  plans  for  ranger  stations  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent statutory  limitation.  They  declined  to  do  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  They  recommended  an  increase  of  limitation 
to  $1,500.    It  sonietimes  happens  that  a  building  burns  down. 
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Our  ranger  stations  are  at  isolated  points,  often  a  long  distance 
from  railroads  and  from  centers  of  supplies.  Occasionally  buildings 
are  burned  or  become  unserviceable  that  were  erected  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  materials,  and  cost  of  labor  were 
such  as  to  permit  us  to  erect  buildings  at  $650.  We  simply  can  not 
replace  them  under  present  conditions  within  this  limitation.  I 
have  in  mind  a  specific  instance  on  the  Tonto  National  Forest,  in 
Arizona,  where  a  ranger  station  situated  117  miles  from  the  rail- 
road was  burned  down.  We  simply  could  not  replace  it  within  the 
statutory  limitations.  Since  then  the  forest  ranger  and  his  wife 
have  been  living  in  a  tent  under  pretty  hard  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  this  building.  Doctor? 
It  can  not  be  much  of  a  building  for  $650. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  other  words,  tell  us  what  this  building  is  made  of — 
lumber  or  logs? 

Mr.  ijBAVES.  The  national  forests  are  still  so  undeveloped  that 
in  order  to  place  our  rangers  at  points  where  they  can  render  the  best 
service  in  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  taking  care  of  the  local 
business  we  must  erect  headquarters  for  them.  This  is  specifically 
authorized  in  the  general  language  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Are  they  built  of  logs? 

Mr.  Graves.  Sometimes  of  logs  and  sometimes  of  lumber.  The 
cost  of  a  log  house  is  about  the  same  as  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Lee.  Not  if  you  haul  the  lumber  117  miles. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  certain  things  you  would  have  to  haul — 
nails  and  other  materials — and  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labor  that  distance. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  don't  build  them  all  that  far  from  the  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  an  extreme  case  that  occurred  during  the 
war,  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  building  any  new  buildings,  and 
it  simply  illustrates  a  rather  extreme  case,  where  we  simply  could 
not  build  any  kind  of  a  suitable  buiMing  for  our  forest  officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms  are  in  these  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  ranger  stations  have  usually  three  or  four  small 
rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  build  the  stables  for  the  horses  at  the 
stations? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  also  have  a  barn  for  the  horses,  and  sometimes 
sheds  and  other  buildings. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  You  are  limited  to  $650  for  a  building.  You 
could  build  four  buildings,  couldn't  you,  at  that  price  for  each? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  can  not  build  one  building  suitable  for  a  ranger 
and  his  family  for  $650. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Can  not  you  build  two  for  $650  each  ?  That  is  the 
way  Mr.  Eoosevelt  built  the  Agricultural  Department  down  here. 

Mr.  Graves.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  recognize  the  situation  and 
provide  for  one  building,  frankly,  as  a  ranger  station,  rather  than 
try  to  get  around  it  by  building  two  buildings? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.     It  would  be  a  great  deal  better. 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  program  does  not  call  for  a  large  number  of 
buildings,  but  we  do  have  these  occasional  cases  where  we  have  to 
replace  our  buildings  already  erected,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have 
to  build  new  buildings. 
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The  Chaikman.  It  will  not  be  your  purpose  to  use  any  of  this  to 
rebuild  existing  structures? 

Mr.  Graves.  Only  as  they  reach  a  point  where  they  have  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  economy  to  build  a  house  that  will 
last  more  than  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Where  do  you  buy  your  lumber? 

Mr.  Graves.  At  the  nearest  possible  mills. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Do  you  buy  it  from  private  stores? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  the  nearest  place  we  can  find. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  You  don't  use  this  forestry  lumber  in  the  building  of 
these  houses? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  there  is  a  mill  near  by,  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  this  language — this  new  language  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Including  the  payment  of  rewards  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  information  leading  to  arrest  and  con- 
viction for  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  fires  in 
or  near  iwtional  forests,  or  for  the  unlawful  taking  of,  or  injury  to, 
Government  property."  Are  you  having  difficulty  in  getting  tes- 
timony ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  incendiarism. 
It  is  not  as  large  as  one  might  expect,  but  frequently  there  are  as 
many  as  10  per  cent  of  our  fires  set  purposely.  The  incendiarism  has 
not  been  so  much  from  malice — I  think  it  is  seldom  that — as  from 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  forest  cover,  with  the  idea  or  purpose  of 
clearing  the  undergrowth,  so  the  stock  can  have  more  grass,,  pros- 
pecting be  simpler,  and  so  on.  But  we  must  recognize  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  incendiarism,  forest  fires  set  purposely.  We  have 
posted  the  forests  offering  a  reward  for  anyone  found  setting  fires, 
for  information  leading  to  their  arrest  and  conviction.  The  posting 
of  the  forests  with  these  notices  has  had  a  salutary  effect ;  a  few  con- 
victions go  farther  under  such  conditions  than  any  amount  of  gen- 
eral education,  though,  of  course,  we  are  carrying  that  on  at  the 
same  time.  W©  have  been  informed  by  our  solicitor  that  there  is  a, 
question  whether  the  department  has  legal  authority  to  pay  these 
rewards  directly.  We  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  They  concur  in  that  idea,  and  concur  also  in  the 
plan  which  we  have  presented  here,  feeling  that  it  is  much  better  to 
have  these  rewards  offered  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  to  put  the  whole  burden  on  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Therefore  we  are  asking  for  authority  to  enable  us  to  offer  these  re- 
wards and  pay  them.  It  will  be  a  matter  that  may  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  not  very  much,  but  even  the  occasional  case 
will  help  us  very  much  in  preventing  incendiarism. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  other  question  on  that  proposition, 
we  will  take  up  the  matter  of  "  Salaries  and  field  and  station  ex- 
penses," pages  114  to  121.  They  are  summarized  on  page  121.  I 
notice  you  have  an  increase  there  of  $266,074. 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I  in  this  connection  speak  of  the  receipts  from 
the  national  forests? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  that.fil-st,  and  then  tell  us  about  this 
increase. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Forest  Service,  in  the  handling  of  the  national 
forests,  is  receiving  income  from  the  use  of  its  various  resources,  the 
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grazing,  the  sale  of  timber,  use  of  waterpower,  and  other  uses.  Nine 
years  ago,  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the  receipts  were  $1,766,088. 

Mr.  Lee.  From  all  sources  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  From  all  sources.  This  last  year,  that  is,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1918,  the  receipts  were  $3,574,930. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1917? 

Mr.  Graves.  $3,457,028.  There  was  a  small  increase  that  year. 
We  are  completing  the  readjustment  of  the  grazing  fees,  which  in 
1916  it  was  announced  would  be  increased  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  so  that  we  estimate  that  during  the  current  year,  that  is,  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  we  are  now  operating,  we  will  receive  an  increase 
of  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  bringing  the  receipts 
up  to  approximately  $4,400,000  and  possibly  more  if  our  timber-sale 
business  picks  up. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  timber  sales  include  spruce  for  airplane  pur- 
poses, or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  made  several  small  sales  of  Sitka  spruce  for  air- 
planes, but  most  of  the  airplane  timber  which  was  accessible  was 
privately  owned,  and  most  of  the  Government-owned  airplane  spruce 
was  remote.   ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  whether  such  increase  as  your 
figures  showed  was  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one,  or  arose  out  of 
conditions  due  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  will  be  a  permanent  one.  This  last  year  we  had 
more  live  stock  in  the  national  forests  under  temporary  permit  as  a 
war  measure.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  can  continue  to  graze 
the  present  number,  but  that  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  grazing  fees.  Undoubtedly  our  timber  business  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  will  pick  up  so  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
that  also. 

Mr.  Lee.  On  the  method  of  bookkeeping:  You  furnished  cross- 
ties  for  Alaska,  you  say,  and  you  furnished  airplane  stock  to  the 
Government,  whatever  they  wanted.  Does  the  Forest  Service  get 
credit  for  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  So  far,  there  has  been  relatively  little  timber  given 
away  to  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  ought  there  to  be  any  given  away  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  I  think  so,  but  I  do  think  our  books  should  show 
the  value  as  a  credit  return. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  so  myself.  You  might  be  very  short  on  receipts 
from  the  forests,  and  yet  the  Government  is  getting  the  benefit  of 
that,  and  the  Forest  Service  should  get  credit  for  whatever  goes  out 
from  the  forests,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  GRA%rES.  So  far  the  values  have  merely  been  mentioned  in  our 
reports,  and  there  has  not  been  a  formal  credit. 

Mr.  Lee.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  given  credit? 

Mr.  Graves.  1  think  it  would  be  desirable,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  Government  might  take  half  of  what  we  have,  and 
we  never  get  credit  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  itemize  those  receipts,  so  much 
in  grazing  fees,  so  much  the  sale  of  timber,  and  other  uses  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  it  for  the  year  1918.  For  1919  it  would  merely 
be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in  the  record. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

National  forest  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1918. 

Disposal   of   timber $1,  633,  649.  42 

Orazing   1,  726, 118.  36 

Special  use 121, 185.  94 

Water  power 93,  976.  35 

Total $3,  574, 930.  07 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Have  you  also  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  this 
year,  and  the  expenditures  nine  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  that  and  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

National  forest  receipts  and  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1909  to  1919, 

inclusive.'' 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Appropria- 

Piscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Appropria- 
tions. 

1909 

$1,766,088.46 
2,041,181.22 
1,968,993.42 
2,109,256,91 
2,391,920  85 
2,437,710.21 

$3,896,200.00 
4, 646, 200. 00 
5,008,100  00 
5,533,100  00 
5, 343, 040. 00 
5, 399, 679. 00 

1915 

$2,481,469.35 
2,823,540.71 
3,457,028.41 
3,574,930.07 

24,400,000.00 

$5,548,266.00 

1910 

1916 

5,563,256.00 

1911 

1917 

5, 549, 735. 00 

1912 

1918 

5  712  275.00 

1913 

1919 

5  731  555.00 

1914 

1  In  the  year  1914,  $76,000,  and  in  tlie  years  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  $100,000  for  eaoli  year  were  appro- 
priated to  aid  States  in  fire  protection  on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams. 

2  Estimated. 

Deficits  were  incurred  to  meet  extraordinary  fire  emergencies  in  the  following 

years : 

Fiscal  year :  Amount. 

1911 $900, 000 

1915 349, 243 

1916 57,  300 

1918 775,  000 

2, 081,  543 

The  emergency  item  for  fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires  carried  in  the 
regular  appropriations  was  supplemented  by  a  second  emergency  fund  which 
made  available  $1,000,000  in  1912,  $200,000  in  1913,  $200,000  in  1914,  and 
$100,000  in  1915,  additional  to  the  sums  listed  above.  Of  the  $1,000,000  item 
less  than  $40,000  was  spent. 

Mr.  RuBET.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this:  You  gave  the 
receipts  nine  years  ago  and  the  receipts  last  year,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  expenses  were  nine  years  ago  and  the  expenditures 
last  year,  so  we  can  get  an  idea  how  we  are  getting  along  and  how 
the  receipts  compare  with  expenditures. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  receipts  now  practically  cover  the  current  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  national  forests.  They  do  not  yet  cover  the 
research  work,  the  permanent  improvements,  and  other  expenses  that 
are  not  properly  chargeable  to  operation. 

Mr.  Ettmit.  The  annual  question  we  ask  is,  how  long  is  it  going  to 
be  until  the  recipts  will  cover  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  the  receipts  this  year  are  covering  the  operating 
expenditures  of  the  business  of  the  National  Forests. 
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Mr.  Rtjbet.  Just  about  reached  that  point? 

Mr.  Graves  They  have  reached  that  point,  if  we  don't  include 
permanent  improvements,  like  road  building  and  research  work, 
and  similar  items. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Just  to  put  it  right  so  people  can  read  it,  the 
receipts  are  $4,400,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  receipts  this  year  will  be  approximately 
$4,400,000. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  And  your  expenses  $6,000,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  expenses  for  everything,  about  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  four  and  one-fourth  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  rest  goes  into  permanent  improvements?^ 

Mr.  Graves.  Permanent  improvements,  research,  j)lantmg,  and  set- 
tlement of  land  question,  surveys  for  settlers,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which,  from  a  business  standpoint,  are  hardly  chargeable  to  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Mr.  Lee.  Eoads  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course  we  have  not  yet  covered  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Forest  Service  by  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
but  we  have  reached  the  point  of  covering  that  one  phase  of  it,  the 
current  operating  costs  of  the  National  Forests. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Then,  don't  the  States,  or  the  people  living  in  the 
States,  say  you  monopolize  a  great  deal  of  grazing  lands  the  State 
would  get  taxes  from  if  you  didn't  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Congress  appropriated  26  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
from  the  National  Forests  direct  to  the  States  for  the  use  of  schools, 
school  fund,  and  for  roads,  and  in  most  cases  those  receipts,  together 
with  the  additional  amount  the  Government  has  appropriated  for 
road  building  is  equal,  or  will  eventually  equal,  what  they  could 
have  secured  in  taxes.  This  will  be  a  permanent  and  increasing 
fund. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Then  when  you  say  you  have  received  $4,400,000, 
is  it  not  a  fact  you  are  actually  only  receiving  $3,300,000  net  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  regard  the  25  per  cent  given  the  States  as  a  separate 
appropriation  which  Congress  has  made,  a  disposition  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  received. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  It  costs  $6,000,000  to  run  the  department,  and  you 
get  net  back  $3,300,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Approximately,  that  is  what  is  left. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  statement.  Doctor,  on  that  subject? 
Do  you  desire  to'  make  any  other  general  statement  before  we  go  to 
these  various  lines  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  connected  with  the  immediate  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry,  which  is,  per- 
haps, a  general  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  gathered  from  something  I  saw  in  the  newspa- 
pers the  other  day  that  the  Forest  Service  had  under  consideration 
the  use  of  airplanes  for  ranger  work.  Is  there  anything  you  can  say 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  question  has  been  raised  by  some  of  the  Army 
officers  as  to  the  possibility  of  having  forest  protection  as  one  of  the 
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civil  uses  of  airplanes.  We  have  furnished  information  regarding 
the  practicability  of  their  use,  as  far  as  we  could  see  it,  in  the  national 
forests  and  elsewhere,  as  a  means  of  scouting  for  and  locating  fires. 
I_  feel  personally  that  it  is  a  possible,  a  very  practical,  use  of  the 
airplane.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  national-forest  funds,  it  would 
be  an  expensive  undertaking.  But  if  the  Army  made  that  one  of  the 
civil  uses  of  airplanes,  in  connection  with  the  training  of  aviators 
and  in  the  development  of  the  art  and  science  of  building  and  using 
airplanes,  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  thing.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  forests,  it  would  result  in  a  great  deal  of 
saving. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  economical  use  of 
money  which  is  appropriated  in.  this  bill  for  forestry  purposes,  you 
don't  think  that  the  use  of  airplanes  is  feasible  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  don't  think  it  is  within  the  limits  of  what  I  could 
ask  for  in  our  regular  apprqpriation  bill.  A  system  of  aircraft  patrol 
would  be,  I  fancy,  a  pretty  expensive  thing.  If  it  were  adopted  it 
would  have  to  be  combined  with  the  Army  use  of  airplanes.  If  the 
Army  is  going  to  have  airplanes,  this  might  be  one  more  practical 
civil  use  which  would  give  an  added  value  besides  merely  the  train- 
.  ing  of  men  for  warfare ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  uSe  of  air- 
planes for  scouting  for  fires  would  be  practical  and  would  save  lots 
of  timber,  enabling  us  to  do  some  things  we  can  not  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Anderson?  All  right. 
Doctor,  your  next  item  is  on  page  124,  item  353,  where  you  have 
<3ombined  two  items. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  some  changes  in  the  indi^ddual  forest  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  individual  forest  appropriations? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
changes  in  individual  forest  appropriations. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  Showing  the  Proposed  Changes  in  the  ArPEopwATioNS  fok  the 
Individual  National  Fokests. 

Itetn  No.  203,  Beartooth  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Beartooth  National  Forest,  $4,313,  is  changed  to  $5,437,  an  increase  of  $1,124. 
It  is  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  short-term  organization  on  a  four- 
inonths'  basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated-  increase  of  $1,124.  The  present 
protective  organization  is  based  on  two  to  three  months'  employment  for  look- 
outs, smoke  chasers,  an(i  patrolmen.  This  is  the  actual  period  of  the  season  of 
fire  hazard,  and  does  not  provide  a  period  of  instruction,  training,  and  prepara- 
tion prior  to  entering  upon  the  protection  work,  which  is  the  key  to  any  efficient 
organization  and  is  fully  recognized  by  our  Al-my.  The  experience  of  the  past 
has'brought  home  very  forcibly  that  these  Inexperienced  employees  require  some 
training  and  preparation  to  render  them  effective.  Further,  the  period  of  two 
■or  three  months  is  not  attractive  enough  to  secure  the  character  of  men  required. 
Four  months  of  this  work  would  place  the  Forest  Service  protective  work  on  a 
par  with  other  woods  and  field  activities,  and  tend  to  draw  the  type  of  men 
needed  to  build  an  efficient  fire  organization. 

Item  No.  206,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Eitterroot  National  Forest,  $10,367,  is  changed  to  $17,189,  an  increase  of  $6,822. 
Of  this  increase,  $250  is  needed  to  cover  increased  cost  of  maintaining  Govern- 
ment stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  National  Forest.  It  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  pack  train  and  also  two  teams  for  protective  and  administrative 
purposes.  Forage  and  the  necessary  shoeing,  etc.,  of  Government  horses  have 
increased  steadily  the  past  two  years,  and  further  advances  may  be  expected. 
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The  Bitterroot  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  Forest  of  1,155,868  acres 
supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  5,000,000,000  feet 
board  measure.  A  large  part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from-  set- 
tlements, and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  Inadequate  means  of 
transportation  and  long  distance,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly. 
Lightning-caused  fires  are  particularly  numerous  some  seasons  and  often 
several  days  will  elapse  before  a  fire  crew  can  be  conveyed  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  thus  allowing  the  fire  to  gain  great  headway.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
normal  protctive  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  summer  force  by  10  m-en  for 
four  months  each,  which  would  cost  $5,000.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the 
regular  protective  organization  for  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  on  a  four- 
months'  basis  instead  of,  as  at  present,  two  to  three  months.  This  will  require 
an  estimated  increase  of  $1,572.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe 
fire  season  during  the  last  10  years,  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  has  suffered 
materially :  that  in  1910  25,000,000  feet  board  measure  were  burned ;  and  in  1917 
13,383,000  feet  board  measure.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  administrative  and  protective  force,  was,  in  1910,  $18,177, 
and  in  1917  $23,090. 

Item  No.  207,  Blaclcfeet  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Blackfeet  National  Forest,  $12,969,  is  changed  to  $19  888,  an  increase  of 
$6,919.  Of  this  increase  $500  is  needed  to  cover  increased  cost  of  maintaining 
Government  stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  National  Forest.  It  Is. 
necessary  to  maintain  a  team  and  several  pack  trains — in  all  21  head — ^for 
protective  and  administrative  purposes.  The  Blackfeet  National  Forest  Is  a 
heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,067,090  acres  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  con- 
sisting of  approximately  2,398,000,000  feet  b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this  National 
Forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements  and  when  fires  occur,  it  is  dlfilcult, 
owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure 
emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective 
force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  situation, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  five  men,  costing  $2,500.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the  Blackfeet  National 
Forest  on  a  four-months'  basis  which  will  require  an  estimated  Increase  of 
$3,919.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last 
10  years,  the  Blackfeet  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially ;  that  in  1910, 
110.000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  in  1914,  10,115,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917, 
38,568,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the 
regular  administrative  and  protection  force  was,  in  1910,  $63,358 ;  in  1914, 
$13,716 ;  and  in  1917,  $51,780. 

Item  No.  211,  CaMnet  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Cabinet  National  Forest,  $9,133,  is  changed  to  $16  806,  an  increase  of  $7,673. 
The  Cabinet  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,026,550  acres  sup- 
porting a  stand  .of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  958,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
A  large  part  of  this  National  Forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements  and  when 
fires  occur,  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  Inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long 
distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  It  has  been  found  tliat 
the  normal  protective  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  10  men,  cost- 
ing $5,000.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  of 
the  Cabinet  National  Forest  on  a  four-months'  basis,  which  will  require  an 
estimated  Increase  of  $2,673.  The  present  protective  organization  Is  based  on 
two  to  three  months'  employment  for  lookouts,  smoke  chasers,  and  patrolmen. 
The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years, 
the  Cabinet  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially ;  that  in  1910,  700,000,000 
feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  1914,  3,064,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917,  5,303  000 
feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  In  addition  to  the  regular 
adnjlnistrative  and  protective  force  was  in  1910,  $78,045 ;  in  1914,  $28,135 ;  ancT 
in  1917,  $54,282. 

Item  No.  220,  Clearwater  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Clearwater  National  Forest,  $12,665,  is  changed  to  $38,201,  an  increase  ol 
$25,536.  Of  this  Increase,  $1,500  is  needed  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  main- 
taining Government  stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  national  forest. 
It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  a  team  and  several  pack  trains — ^in  all  49  head — 
for  protective  and  administrative  purposes.  The  Clearwater  National  Forest  is 
a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  907,846  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consist- 
ing of  approximately  5,000,000,000  feet  b.  m.   A  large  part  of  this  national  forest 
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is  far  removed  from  settlements  and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to 
inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency 
fire  fighters  promptly.  Lightning-caused  fires  are  particularly  numerous  some 
seasons  and  often  several  days  will  elapse  before  a  flre  crew  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  thus  allowing  the  fire  to  gain  great  headway.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by 
one  fire. chief  whose  duty  will  be  responsibility  for  year-long  attention  to  flre 
protection  and  its  problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  flre- 
protection  plans  and  through  field  work,  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee 
will  be  $1,800,  and  an  estimated  amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  necessary 
travel.  It  is  also  proposed  to  employ  two  assistants  at  $1,300  each,  whose  duties 
will  be  to  act  as  foremen  of  the  fire-protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  pri- 
marily on  fire-protection  and  suppression  work  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers 
in  such  work  on  their  ranger  districts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  pro- 
tective force  30  men  for  four  months,  costing  $15,000. 

If  mobilized  in  crews,  these  men  will  be  employed  in  improving  and  con- 
structing trails  at  such  times  during  the  four-month  periods  as  they  are  not 
actively  engaged  in  fire  detection  or  tire-suppression  work.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the  Clearwater  National  Forest 
on  a  four-months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $4,336. 
The  present  protective  organization  is  based  on  two  to  three  months'  employ- 
ment for  lookouts,  smoke  chasers,  ahd  patrolmen.  This  is  the  actual  period  of 
the  season  of  fire  hazard,  and  does  not  provide  a  period  of  instruction  training 
and  preparation  prior  to  entering  upon  the  protective  work,  which  Is  the  key 
to  any  efficient  organization  and  is  fully  recognized  by  our  Army.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  has  brought  home  very  forcibly  that  these  inexperienced  em- 
ployees require  some  training  and  preparation  to  render  them  efCective.  Fur- 
ther, the  period  of  two  or  three  months  is  not  attractive  enough  to  secure  men 
of  the  character  required.  Four  months  of  this  work  would  place  the  forest 
service  protective  work  on  a  par  with  other  woods  and  field  activities,  and  tend 
to  draw  the  type  of  men  needed  to  build  an  efficient  fire  organization.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially ;  that  in  1910,  1,350,000,000 
feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  in  1914,  29,699,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917,  1,811,000  feet 
b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  the  regular  admin- 
istrative and  protective  force,  was,  in  1910,  $81,718 ;  in  1914,  $102,571 ;  and  in 
1917,  $12,974. 

Item  No.  223,  Coconino  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Coconino  National  Forest,  $16,386,  is  changed  to  $21,673,  an  increase  of  $5,305. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  the  Coconino  National  Forest  collected  $150,254.34  for 
the  sale  of  timber,  grazing  of  stock,  and  from  other  sources,  while  the  operating 
cost  for  that'  national  forest  was  only  $43,453.45.  During  the  fiscal  year  1918, 
timber-sale  business  decreased  on  account  of  labor  disturbances  and  market 
conditions  ,so  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  $138,557.03,  while  the  operat- 
ing expenses  were  $44,018.94.  Market  conditions  are  now  improving  so  that  the 
cut  for  1919  will  probably  exceed  that  for  either  1917  or  1918,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  is  an  application  for  an  additional  large  timber  sale  near  Stone- 
man  Lake  which,  if  consummated,  will  result  in  an  entirely  new  enterprise.  It 
has  developed  that  a  careful  study  of  grazing  privileges  must  be  made  on  the 
Coconino  National  Forest.  While  the  regulations  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
grazing  resources  so  as  to  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  owners,  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local  forest  officers  that  the  spirit  of  the  grazing 
regulations  can  not  be  rigidly  enforced  without  the  collection  of  data  as  to  the 
number  of  stock  belonging  to  corporations  and  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
number  which  should  be  removed  from  the  ranges  so  as  to  provide  grazing 
privileges  for  those  entitled  to  and  needing  them.  The  $5,805  increase  over  the 
appropriation  will  provide  for  the  employment  of  two  scalers  at  $1,400,  one 
grazing  examiner  at  $1,600,  with  $905  for  necessary  travel  and  incidental 
expenses  for  the  three. 

Item  No.  224,  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  $36,717,  is  changed  to  $53,290,  an  increase 
of  $16,573.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of 
790,234  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  4,100,- 
000  000  feet  b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from 
settlements,  and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of 
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transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency  tire  figliters  promptly.  It 
is  propo^-erl  to  increase  the  protective  force  by  one  fire  chief,  whose  duty  will  be 
)'esponsibillty  for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  problems,  and  the 
coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and  through  field  work 
to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  sure  of  execu- 
tion. The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500,  and  an  estimated  amount  of 
$300  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel.  It  is  also  proposed  to  employ  two 
assistants  at  $1,300  each  whose  duties  vrili  be  to  act  as  foremen  of  the  fire- 
protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  primarily  on  fire-protection  and  suppres- 
sion worli,  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in  such  work  on  their  ranger 
districts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  15  men,  costing 
$7,500.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  on  a  four  months'  basis,  which  will  require  an 
estimated  increase  of  $4,673.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire 
season  during  the  last  10  years,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  has  suffered 
materially ;  that  in  1910,  2,000,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  in  1914,  590,000 
feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917.  537,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppres- 
sion in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  protective  force  was  in  1910 
$154,114 ;  in  1914,  $10,099  ;and  in  1917,  $23,586. 

Item,  No.  225,  Colorado  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Colorado  Xntional  Foipst.  $3,9.'59,  is  changed  to  $7,4.59,  nn  increase  of  $3,500. 
This  increase  is  necessary  on  accoimt  of  the  large  addition  of  470.394  acres 
by  presidential  proclamation  of  .Tune  27,  1917.  under  consressionnl  authority 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  September  8,  1916  (39  Stat.,  850),  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  the  Colorado  and  Pike  National 
Forests,  Colorado."  The  administration  and  protection  of  this  additional  area 
require  the  services  of  two  additional  rangers  and  four  summer  guards  at  a 
salary  of  $75  per  month  for  a  period  of  four  months  each.  On  account  of  the 
increased  territory  and  largely  increased  timber-sale  liuslness,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary also  to  employ  a  forest  examiner  at  a  salary  of  $1,300.  Travel  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  this  addition  to  the  forest  amount  to  $1,000.  making  a  net 
increase  in  expenditures  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  approximately  $3,.500, 
no  increased  appropriation  for  the  Colorado  National  Forest  having  been  made 
since  the  additional  area  was  included. 

Item  No.  2,>7.  CoUille  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Colville  National  Forest,  $6,883,  is  changed  to  $11,183,  an  increase  of  .S4.300. 
The  Colville  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  816,000  acres  sup- 
porting a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  2,847,000.000  feet  b.  m. 
It  is  proposed  to  Increase  the  protective  force  by  one  fire  chief,  whose  duty 
will  be  responsibility  for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  prob- 
lems and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and 
through  field  work  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500.  and  an 
estimated  amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  five  men  to  be  assigned  to  strategic 
points  ■  on  the  forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick 
transport  to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout  the  forest  as  fire 
patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.  This  will  cost  $2,500.  The  records  show  that 
during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Colville  National 
Forest  has  suffered  materially  :  that  in  1910,  22,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ; 
in  1914,  880,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917,  1.737,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of 
emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  pro- 
tective force  was  in  1910,  $18,046 ;  in  1914,  $14,874 ;  and  in  1917,  $14,437. 

Itrm  No.  228,  Coronacio  Natioiwl  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Coronado  National  Forest,  $9,044.  is  changed  to  $11,050,  an  increase  of  $2,006. 
Constantly  increasing  intensive  use  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Coronado 
National  Forest  will  necessitate  providing  salary  and  exjienses  for  an  addi- 
tional forest  examiner  to  handle  timber  sales,  the  leasing  of  residence  sites, 
and  the  survey  of  lands  in  connection  with  applications  from  settlers  and 
near-by  residents  for  permits  of  varying  character.  The  threatened  practical 
destruction  by  fire  of  national-forest  resources  on  the  entire  Cliiricahua  division 
of  the  Coronado  National  Forest  in  1917  has  prompted  a  careful  study  of  pro- 
tection plans  and  shows  the  necessity  of  placing  additional  fire  patrolmen  on 
that  division  as  well  as  the  Santa  Catallna  division.  The  topography  of  these 
areas  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  f}re  guards  to  travel  the 
great  distances  possible  on  some  other  national  forests,  and  until  additional 
trails  are  built  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  this  additional  expense  in  pr"- 
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teetlon.  The  increase  of  $2,006  will  pi-oviile  for  the  salary  and  travel  of  one 
forest  examiner,  year  Ions;,  and  t\^o  fire  guards  for  two  nionths,  each  at  a 
salary  of  from  $75  to  $80  per  month.  The  words  "and  New  Mexico  "  are  added, 
since  129,152  acres  of  the  Coronado  National  I'orest  are  located  in  New  Mexico. 
This  portion  of  the  Coronado  National  Forest  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Chiricahiia  National  Forest,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Coronado  National 
Forest  on  July  1,  1917.  and  inadvertentl.\  the  addition  of  the  words  "  and 
New  Mexico  "  was  omitted  from  the  Coronado  National  Forest  subappropria- 
tion  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

■  Item-  No.  221),  Crater  Natioiiul  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
_  Grater  National  Forest,  $19,288,  is  changed  to  $22,688,  an  increase  of  $3,400. 
The  Crater  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,079,325  acres,  sup- 
porting a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  8,847,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protecti^'e  force  which  has  been  provided 
in  the  past  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  forest-fire  situation,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  this  force  by  one-half  the  time  of  one  fire  chief  whose  duty  will 
be  responsibility  for  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  problems  aild  the  co- 
ordination of  ranger  districts  In  fire-protection  plans  and  through  field  work, 
to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  sure  of  execu- 
tion. .  The  salary  of  this  employee  for  six  months  will  be  $750,  and  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  $150  will  be  provided  for  nece.ssary  travel.  The  remainder 
of  his  salary  and  travel  will  be  chargeable  to  the  Umpqua  National  Forest 
which  adjoins  the  Crater  National  Forest  on  the  north.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  add  to  the  protective  force  five  men  for  four  months  costing  $2,500,  to  be 
assigned  to  strategic  points  on  the  forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  in  crews 
capable  of  quick  transport  to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout 
the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.  The  Crater  National  Forest 
has  suffered  materially  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10 
years ;  in  1910,  290,491,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned,  and  in  1917,  21,584,000  feet 
b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  ad- 
ministrative and  protective  force  was  in  1910,  $40,804;  in  19i4,  $6,677;  and 
in  1917,  $41,632. 

Item  jfo.  232,  Datil  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Datil  National  Forest.  $11,009,  is  changed  to  $13,950,  an  increase  of  $2,941. 
The  receipts  from  the  grazing  of  stock,  sale  of  timber,  and  other  uses  on  the 
Datil  National  Forest  amounted  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  to  $54,044.67,  an 
increase  of  $5,015.60  over  the  fiscal  year  1917.  This  national  forest  has  an 
acreage  of  2,672,016.69  acres,  all  of  which  is  Intensively  used  for  the  grazing 
of  stock.  In  order  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  of  management  for  the  economic 
use  of  the  forage  crop  without  injury  and  also  to  provide  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  range  between  the  hundreds  of  permittees,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  grazing  examiner.  The  great  influx  of  settlers  from  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Missouri  has  resulted  in  much  land  which  has  hitherto  been  used 
for  grazing  alone  being  cultivated  and  converted  into  homes  and  farms.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  forest  supervisor  being  called  upon  to  have  more  surveys 
and  land  examinations  than  hitherto,  and  requires  the  assignment  of  a  national 
forest  examiner  to  this  forest.  The  $2,941  increase  will  provide  for  one  graz- 
ing examiner  at  $1,300  and  one  national  forest  examiner  at  $1,500,  and  $141 
for  incidental  expenses. 

Item  No.  240,  Flathead  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Flathead  National  Forest,  $25,90Q,  is  ch&nged  to  $51,826,  an  increase  of  $25,926. 
Of  this  increase,  $1,250  is  needed  to  cover  increased  cost  of  maintaining  Gov- 
ernment stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  national  forest.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  team  and  several  pack  train? — in  all  48  head — for  protective 
and  administrative  purposes.  Forage  and  the  necessry  shoeing,  etc.,  of  Gov- 
ernment horses  have  increased  steadily  the  past  two  years,  and  further  ad- 
vances may  be  expected,  Figures  are  now  at  hand  showing  a  general  increase 
In  horse  feed  caused  by  failure  of  local  crops  and  the  fact  that  lai'ge  areas 
formerly  devoted  to  hay  raising  have  been  put  into  grain  and  other  crops.  To 
meet  this  increase  in  cost,  $1,250  additional  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  Gov- 
eriiment  stock.  The  Flathead  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of 
2,088,720  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately 
,5,800,000,000  feet  b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from 
settlements  and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means 
of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emer,gency  fire  fighters  promptly. 

The  normal  protective  force  which  \lias  been  provided  in  the  past  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  ijicrease  this  force  by  one 
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Are  chief,  whose  duty  will  be  responsibility  for  yearlong  attention  to  fire 
protection  and  Its  problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  nre- 
protection  plans  and  through  field  work  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee 
will  be  $1,800,  and  an  estimated  amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  traveL 
It  Is  also  proposed  to  employ  two  assistants  at  $1,300  each,  whose  duties  win 
be  to  act  as  foremen  of  the  fire-protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  primarily 
on  fire-protectidn  and  suppression  worli  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in 
such  work  on  their  ranger  districts.  It  Is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  pro- 
tective force  30  men  for  four  months,  to  be  assigned  to  strategic  points  on  the 
forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  transport  to  the 
location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout  the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen  and  smoke 
chasers.  This  item  will  cost  $15,000.  If  mobilized  in  crews,  these  men  will 
be  employed  in  improving  and  constructing  trails  at  such  times  during  the 
four-month  periods  as  they  are  not  actively  engaged  in  fire  detection  or  fire 
suppression  work.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  orgam- 
gation  for  the  Flathead  National  Forest  on  a  four-months'  basis,  which  will 
require  an  estimated  increase  of  $4,976.  The  records  show  that  during  every 
severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Flathead  National  Forest  has 
suffered  materially;  that  in  1910  146,962,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  1914 
13,400,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917  21,049,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency 
fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  protective  force 
was;  In  1910,  $38,095 ;  in  1914  $64,297 ;  and  in  1917  $50,015. 

Item  No.  2U,  Gila  National  Forest.— The  amount  now  provided  for  the  Gila 
National  Forest— $8,907— is  changed  to  $10,847,  an  increase  of  $1,940.  On 
account  of  a  number  of  saw-timber  sales  on  various  ranger  districts  of  the 
Gila  National  Forest  It  will  be  necessary  to  assign  a  forest  assistant  to  this 
forest,  whose  duties  will  be  the  marking  of  all  the  timber  which  Is  to  be  cut  on 
the  various  sales  and  the  making  of  periodic  checks  of  the  scaling  done  by  the 
forest  rangers,  who,  on  account  of  numerous  personnel  changes,  are  inex- 
perienced along  many  lines  of  work,  and  particularly  so  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  national  forest  rules  and  policy  covering  the  cutting  and 
scaling  of  timber.  On  afScount  of  the  increa:se  in  wages  at  near-by  mine  cen- 
ters it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  competent  fire  guards  at  the  former 
rates  of  pay,  and  accordingly  a  higher  scale  of  wages  must  be  adopted  for  the 
Gila  National  Forest.  The  $1,940  increase  will  provide  for  one  forest  assistant, 
yearlong,  with  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  $240  for  increase  of  pay 
from  $60  to  $70  for  eight  fireguards  for  three  months  each. 

Item  No.  250,  Humboldt  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Humboldt  National  Forest,  $5,780,  IS  changed  to  $6,330,  an  Increase  of  $550. 
This  national  forest,  containing  1,301,073  acres  of  land  and  supporting  59,600 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  364,000  head  of  sheep,  consists  of  three  widely 
separated  units  with  643  miles  of  exterior  boundary.  The  curtailment  of  the 
open  unreserved  public  range  outside  the  forest  is  causing  Increasing  conges- 
tion of  stock  along  the  forest  boundary  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  force 
of  eight  rangers  is  no  longer  able  to  properly  control  the  numbers  of  stock 
entering  the  forest,  regulate  tl'e  use  of  the  range,  or  give  proper  protection  to 
owners  of  live  stock  permitted  to  occupy  the  national  forest.  An  additional 
patrolman  is  needed  for  five  months  during  the  field  season.  His  salary  and 
travel  expenses  will  amount  to  the  $550  increase  requested. 

Item  No.  251,  Idaho  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Idaho  National  Forest,  $11,585,  Is  changed  to  $18,385,  an  increase  of  $6,800. 
The  Idaho  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,209,280  acres,  sup- 
porting a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  3,813,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
It  is  far  removed  from  settlements,  and  when  fires  occur  it  Is  difficult,  owing 
to  Inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency 
fire  fighters  promptly.  It  Is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief, 
whose  duty  will  be  responsibility  for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and 
Its  problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  In  fire-protection  plans  and 
through  field  work  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500,  and  an 
estimated  amount  of  $300  virtll  be  provided  for  necessary  travel. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  10  men  for  four  months,  ^ 
to  be  assigned  to  strategic  points  on  the  forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  In 
crews  capable  of  quick  transport  to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout 
the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.    This  will  cost  $5,000.    The 
records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the 
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Idaho  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially;  that  In  1910,  70,000,000  feet 
b.  m.  were  burned ;  in  1914,  60,000,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917,  39,696,000  feet 
b.  m.  The  cost  <jf  emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  ad- 
ministrative and  protective  force  vpas  in  1910,  $5,778;  in  1914,  $4,019;  and  in 
1917,  $51,295. 

Item  No.  253,  Jefferson  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  $5,064,  is  changed  to  $8,430,  an  increase  of  $3,366. 
The  Jefferson  National  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,175,685  acres,  sup- 
porting a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  923,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force  which  has  been  provided 
in  the  past  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  forest-fire  situation,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  this  force  by  five  men  for  four  months,  to  be  assigned  to  strategic 
points  on  the  forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  trans- 
port to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout  the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen 
and  smoke  chasers.  This  will  cost  $2,500.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the 
regular  protective  organization  for  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  on  a  four- 
months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $866.  The  cost  of 
emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  pro- 
tective force  was  in  1910,  $11,684 ;  in  1914,  $1,020 ;  and  in  1917,  $4,415. 

Item  No.  255,  Kaniksu  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  $25,146,  is  changed  to  $34,943,  an  increase  of  $9,797. 
The  Kaniksu  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  835,740  acres,  sup- 
porting a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  1,571,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements 
and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  The  normal 
protective  force,  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief,  whose 
duty  will  be  responsibility  for  yearlong  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its 
problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and 
through  fieldwork,  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,300.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  10  men  for  four  months,  costing 
$5,000.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  on,  a  four-months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  $3,497.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  sea- 
son during  the  last  10  years,  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  has  suffered  mate- 
rially ;  that  in  1910,  90,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  and,  in  1917,  2,085,000 
feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
administrative  and  protective  force  was,  in  1910,  $39,998 ;  and  in  1917,  $11,572. 

Item  No.  257,  Kootenai  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Kootenai  National  Forest,  $17,861,  is  changed  to  $26,102,  an  increase  of  $8,241. 
The  Kootenai  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,623,340  acres, 
supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  3,500,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
It  is  far  removed  from  settlements  and,  when  fltres  occur,  it  is  difficult,  owing 
to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency 
fire  fighters  promptly.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force, 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
It  is  propsed  to  increase  the  protective  force  by  10  men  for  four  months,  costing 
$5,000.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the 
Kootenai  National  Forest  on  a  four-months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  $3,241.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  sea- 
son during  the  last  10  years,  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  has  suffered  mate^ 
rially ;  that  in  1910,  50,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  and.  In  1917,  18,068,006 
feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
administrative  and  protective  force  was,  in  1910,  $82,515 ;  and,  in  1917,  $56,661. 

Item  No.  262  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest,  $5,914,  is  changed  to  $10,626,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,711.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered 
forest  of  1,826,360  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 305,000,000  feet  b.  m.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective 
force,  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  forest- 
fire  situation,  and.it  Is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  five  men  for  four 
months,  costing  $2,500.  It  Is  also  necessary  to-  place  the  regular  protective  or- 
ganization for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  on  a  four-months'  basis, 
which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $2,211.  The  records  show  that 
during  every  severe  fire  season,  during  the  last  10  years,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
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National  Forest  has  suffered  materially;  that  in  1910,  141,000,000  feet  b.  ra. 
were  burned:  in  1914,  1,000,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and,  In  1917,  5,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  tlie  regular  admlniirtra-- 
tive  and  protective  foice,  was.  In  1910,  $18,856;  In  1914,  $15,680;  and,  In  1917, 
$16,241. 

Item  No.  263,  TAncoln  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest,  $9,984,  is  changed  to  $11,178,  an  increase  of  $1,194. 
The  timber-sale  work  on  this  nations'  forest  has  become  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a  forest  assistant  to  mark  all  the  timber  for  cutting  on  the 
various  sales,  including  the  Sacramento  Lumber  Co.  sale,  which  requires  the 
continual  time  of  one  scaler,  and  to  correlate  the  management  of  the  various 
smaller  .sales  handled  by  the  district  rangers.  The  $1,194  increase  requested 
will  allow  the  employment  of  a  forest  assistant,  at  $1,100,  with  $94  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Item  No.  26i,  Lolo  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the  Lolo 
National  Forest,  $11,939,  is  changed  to  $26,652,  an  increase  of  $14,713.  The 
Lolo  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,181,018  acres  supporting 
a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  1,913,000,000  feet  b.  m.  A  large 
part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements,  and  when  fires 
occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long 
distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  protective  force  by  one  fire  chief  whose  duty  will  be  responsibility 
for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  problems,  and  the  coordination 
of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and  through  field  work,  to  perfect  the 
forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  sure  of  execution.  The 
salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500,  and  an  estimated  amount  of  $300  will  be 
provided  for  necessary  travel. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  employ  one  assistant,  at  $1,300,  whose  duty  will  be  to 
act  as  foreman  of  the  fire-protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  primarily  on 
fire  protection  and  suppression  work,  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in  such 
work  on  their  ranger  districts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective 
force  15  men  for.  4  months,  costing  $7,500.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the 
regular  protective  organization  for  the  Lolo  National  Forest  on  a  four-months' 
basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $4,113.  The  records  show 
that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Lolo  National 
Forest  has  suffered  materially ;  that  in  1910,  332,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ; 
in  1914,  1,991,000  feet  b.  m. ;  and  in  1917,  18,068,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of 
emergency  fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  pro- 
tective force  was,  in  1910,  $77,773 ;  in  1914,  $13,561 ;  and  in  1917,  $63,948. 

Item  No.  268,  Manti  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Manti  National  Forest,  $5,090,  is  changed  to  $6,090,  an  Increase  of  $1,000. 
This  national  forest  is  the  most  Intensively  used  from  a  grazing  standpoint  of 
any  national  forest  In  Utah,  and  the  grazing  problems  are  unusually  compli- 
cated, which  will  necessitate  an  unusual  amount  of  travel  by  the  10  forest 
officers  who  constitute  the  permanent  year-long  organization.  The  increase  of 
$1,000  is  required  on  account  of  this  increased  travel  and  the  marked  increase 
In  the  co?t  of  travel  and  supplies. 

Item  No.  275,  Missoula  National  Foreitt. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Missoula  National  Forest,  $9,380,  is  changed  to  $15,212.  an  increase  of 
$5,832.  The  Missoula  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,368.191 
acre-;  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  3,575.000.000 
feet  b.  m.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force  which  has  been 
provided  in  the  past  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  forosl-flre  situation,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief  whose  duty  will  be  responsi- 
bility for  yearlong  attention  to  fire  protection  and  it^  problems  and  the 
coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and  through  field  work, 
to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  sure  of 
execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,300.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
add  to  the  protective  force  five  men  for  four  months,  costing  $2,500.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the  Missoula 
National  Forest  on  a  four  months  basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated  In- 
crease of  $2,032.  The  present  protective  organization  is  based  on  two  to 
three  months'  employment  for  lookouts,  snioko  chasers,  and  patrolmen.  The 
records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years 
the  Missoula  National  Forest  has  fuffered  materially;  that  in  1910,  40,000.000 
feet  b.  m.  were  burned  ;  and  in  1917  'JS,496,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency 
fire  suppression  In  nchlition  to  thf>  re,£nilnr  administrative  and  pi-otective  force 
was,  in  1910,  $2-1,205 ;  and  in  1917,  $."i8,767. 
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Item  .Vo.  ■'ZH'ii,  Nexjurcc  Nntional  Forenf. — The  niiiount  now  proviacd  for  llie 
Xezperce  National  Forest,  .$12,620,  is  clmnged  to  ,$25,690,  an  increasp  ot 
.$13,070.  Of  tlnis  increase  $500  is  needed  to  cover  increased  cost  of  maintaining 
Government  .stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  national  forest.  It  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  team  and  several  pack  train; — in  all  24  head — for 
protective  and  administrative  purposes.  Forage  and  the  necessai-y  shoeln.'j;, 
etc.,  of  Government  horses  have  increased  steadily  the  past  two  years,  and 
fnrther  advances  may  be  expected.  To  meet  this  increase  in  cost  $750  addi- 
tional will  be  needed  to  provide  for  Government  stock.  The  Nezperce  National 
Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1.666.070  ucr'-«:  supporting  a  stand  of 
timl)er  consiKting  of  approximately  3,500,000,000  feet  b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this 
national  forest  is  far  i-enioveil  from  settlements  and  when  fires  occur  it  is 
difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to 
secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  Lightnin.g-caused  fires  ai-e  particu- 
larly numerous  some  sea'  ons  aud  often  several  days  will  elapse  before  a  fire 
crew  can  be  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  thus  allowing  the  fire  to  gain 
great  headway.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force  which 
has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 'situation,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  Increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief  whose  duty  will  be  reponsi- 
bility  for  yearlong  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  problems  and  the 
coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and  through  field- 
work,  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it  will  he  sure 
of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500,  and  an  estimated 
amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel. 

It  is  also  propased  to  employ  one  assistant  at  $1,300  whose  duty  will  be  to 
act  as  foreman  of  the  fire-protection  crews  to  be  employed  primarily  on  fire 
protection  and  suppression  work  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in  such 
work  on  their  ranger  districts.  It  is  also  proposed'  to  add  to  the  protective 
force  10  men  for  four  months,  costing  $5,000.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the 
regular  protective  organization  for  the  Nezperce  National  Forest  on  a  four 
months'  basis,  w-hich  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $4,470.  The  present 
protective  organization  is  based  on  two  to  three  months'  employment  for  look- 
outs, smoke  chasers,  and  patrolmen.  This  is  the  actual  petiod  of  the  season 
of  fire  hazard,  and  does  not  provide  a  period  of  instruction  training  and  prep- 
aration prior  to  entering  upon  the  protective  work,  which  is  the  key  to  any 
efficient  organization.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  brought  home  very 
forcibly  that  tliese  inexperienced  employees  require  some  training  and  prep- 
aration to  render  them  effective.  The  records  sliow  tha,t  during  every  severe 
fire  season  during  the  last  30  years  the  Nezperce  National  Forest  has  suffered 
materially;  that  "in  1910,  90,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  1914,  2,000,000 
feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  and  in  1917,  17,.568.000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emer- 
gency fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  protective 
force  was  in  1910  $15,278,  in  1914  $10,021,  and  in  1917  $35,114. 

Item  No.  2S4,  Okanogoin  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Okanogan  National  Forest,  $8,964,  is  changed  to  $11,464,  an  increase  of  $2,500., 
The  Okanogan  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,541,000  acres 
supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  3,642.000,000  feet 
b.  m.  It  is  far  removed  from  settlements  and  when  fires  occur,  it  is  difficult,, 
owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances,  to  secure 
emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  pro- 
tective force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
forest  fire  situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  five  men  for 
four  months,  costing  $2,500,  to  be  assigned  to  strategic  points  on  the  forest  and 
cillier  to  be  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  transport  to  the  location  of 
tires  or  scattei-ed  throughout  the  forest  as  tire  patrolmen  aud  smoke  chasers. 
The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10 
.vears  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially ;  that  in  1910. 
13,000,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  3914,  7,233,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned; 
and  in  1917,  16.008,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  in 
addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and  protective  force  was  in  1910 
$9,973,  in  1914  .$1,992,  and  in  I9l7  $17,233. 

Item  No.  286,  Oregon  Nationiil  Forr.it. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Oregon  National  Forest,  $16,009,  is  -jhanged  to  $20,409.  an  increase  of  ,'|;4,400. 
The  Oregon  National  Poorest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest ,  of  1,140,920  acres, 
supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  12,177.000,000  feet 
b.  m.  •  Large  portions  are  far  removed  from  settlements  and  when  fires  occur, 
it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation  and  long  distances, 
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to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  Lightning-caused  fires  are  often 
numerous  and  much  time  will  elapse  before  a  fire  crew  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  thus  allowing  the  fire  to  gain  great  headway.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  normal  protective  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  increase  this  force 
by  one  fire  chief  \^hose  duty  will  be  responsibility  for  yearlong  attention  to 
fire  protection  and  its  problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in 
fire  protection  plans  and  through  field  work,  to  perfect  the  forest  protection 
plan  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  em- 
ployee Is  estimated  at  .$1,400.  It  Is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective 
force  six  men  for  four  months,  costing  $3,000,  to  be  assigned  to  strategic  points 
on  the  forest  and  either  to  be  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  transport 
to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered  throughout  the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen 
and  smoke  chasers.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season 
during  the  last  10  years  the  Oregon  National  Forest  has  suffered  materially ; 
that  in  1910,  10,275,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  1914,  1.5,555,000  feet  b.  m. 
were  burned ;  and  in  1917,  35,049,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  eitfergency  fire 
suppression  in  addition  to  the  regular  aihiiinistrative  and  protective  force  was 
in  3910  .i;5,078,  in  1914  .'iil7,961,  and  in  1917  $12,390. 

Item  No.  2S.9,  Pend  Oreille  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Pend  Oreille  National  Forest,  $12,020,  is  changed  to  $20,074,  an  increase 
of  $8,054.  The  Pend  Oreille  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of 
874,738  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately 
1,222,000,000  feet  b.  m.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  10  men  for  four  months,  costing  $5,000. 
It  Is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  protective  organization  for  the  Pend 
Oreille  National  Forest  on  a  tour  months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  $3,054.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire 
season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Pend  Oreille  National  Forest  has  suf- 
fered materially;  that  in  1910,  273,300,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  in  1914, 
590,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned;  and  in  1917,  1,337,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost 
of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  and 
protective  force,  was  in  1910,  $46,213;  in  1914,  $6,733;  and  in  1917,  $44,287. 
Item  No.  297,  fiaint  Joe  National  Forest.— The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
8aint  Joe  National  Forest,  ?15,S30,  is  changed  to  $32,026,  an  increase  of 
$16,196.  The  Saint  Joe  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of 
975,668  acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately 
2,165,000,000  feet  b.  m.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal  protective  force 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief  whose  duty  will  be 
responsibility  for  yearlong  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  problems  and 
the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  flre-protection  plans,  and  through  field 
work  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plan  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  sure 
of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,500  and  an  estimated 
amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
employ  two  assistants  at  $1,300  each,  whose  duties  will  be  to  act  as  foremen 
of  the  fire-protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  primarily  on  fire  protection 
and  suppression  work  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in  such  work  on  their 
ranger  districts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  15  men 
for  four  months,  costing  $7,500.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  regular  pro- 
tective organization  for  the  Saint  Joe  National  Forest  on  a  four  months'  basis, 
which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $4,296.  The  present  protective 
organization  is  based  on  two  to  three  months'  emplo.vment  for  lookouts,  smoke 
chasers,  and  patrolmen.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire 
season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Saint  Joe  National  Forest  has  suffered 
materially;  that  in  1914,  1,098,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned,  and  in  1917,  573,000 
feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
administrative  and  protective  force,  was,  in  1014,  $27,205,  and  in  1917, 
$48,230. 

Item  No.  298,  Salmon  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  tiie 
Salmon  National  Forest,  $5,377,  Is  changed  to  $6,177,  an  increase  of  $800. 
Approximately  half  of  this  increase  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  having  to 
pay  short-term  forest  guards  Increased  wages.  Formerly  the  short-term  men 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,100  per  annum.  On  the  Salmon  National 
Forest  it  Is  now  necessary  to  pay  $110  per  month  or  go  without  the  men,  and 
this  national  forest,  on  account  of  its  isolation,  rough  topography,  and  heavy 
stand  of  timber,  presents  one  of  the  greatest  fire  hazards  in  central  Idaho. 
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The  balance  of  the  Increase  requested  Is  on  account  of  Increased  cost  of  travel 
-  and  supplies.  These  costs  have  been  rising  gradually  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  offset  by  savings  effected  on 
the  Salmon  National  Forest.  The  Increased  costs  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  either  an  increase  in  appropriation  must  be  secured  or  a  curtailment 
made  In  necessary  protection. 

Item  No.  302,  Santa  Fe  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  $14,673,  Is  changed  to  $17,040,  an  increase  of  $2,367. 
A  large  timber  sale  has  been  made  to  the  New  Mexico  Lumber  Co.,  on  the  Jemez 
division  of  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest.  At  the  present  time  one  scaler  is 
assigned  to  handle  the  sale,  but  as  soon  as  operations  get  well  under  way  the 
€ntire  time  of  two  competent  men  will  be  required  to  handle  the  work  satis- 
factorily. In  addition  to  this,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  sales  on  the 
Pecos  division  which  have  been  handled  hitherto  by  the  various  district  rangers, 
but  it  has  recently  developed  that  an  additional  scaler  is  needed  to  travel  from 
one  district  to  another  to  assist  the  district  rangers,  particularly  in  marking 
the  timber  for  cutting.  The  $2,367  increase  will  supply  one  scaler  at  $1,200 
and  one  at  $1,100,  together  with  $67  for  incidental  expenses. 

Item  No.  305,  Selway  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Selway  National  Forest,  $17,112,  is  changed  to  $47,867,  an  increase  of  $30,255. 
Of  this  increase,  $1,000  is  needed  to  cover  increased  cost  of  maintaining  Gov- 
ernment stock  now  assigned  to  and  needed  on  this  national  forest.  It  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  team  and  several  pack  trains — in  all  52  head — ^for  pro- 
tective and  administrative  purposes.  Forage  and  the  necessary  shoeing,  etc., 
of  Government  horses  have  increased  steadily  the  past  two  years,  and  further 
advances  may  be  expected.  Figures  are  now  at  hand  showing  a  general  in- 
crease in  horse  feed,  caused  by  failure  of  local  crops  and  the  fact  that  large 
areas  formerly  devoted  to  hay  raising  have  been  put  into  grain  and  other  crop.?. 
To  meet  this  increase  in  cost  $1,000  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  Government 
stock.  The  Selway  National  Forest  is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,802,000 
acres,  supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  6,673,000,000 
feet  b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements, 
and  when  fires  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  Inadequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  Lightning- 
caused  fires  are  particularly  numerous  some  seasons  and  often  several  days 
will  elapse  before  a  fire  crew  can  be  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  thus 
allowing  the  fire  to  gain  great  headway.  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal 
protective  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one  fire  chief,  whose 
duty  will  be  responsibility  for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its 
problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger  districts  in  fire-protection  plans  and 
through  field  work,  to  perfect  the  forest-protection  plans  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  will  be  $1,800,  and  an 
estimated  amount  of  $300  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  employ  three  assistants  at  $1,300  each,  whose  duties  will  be  to,  act 
as  foremen  of  the  fire-protection  crews  and  to  be  employed  primarily  on  fire 
protection  and  suppression  work  and  to  assist  the  district  rangers  in  such 
work  on  their  ranger  districts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective 
force  80  men  for  four  months,  costing  $15,000.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place 
the  regular  protective  organization  for  the  Selway  National  Forest  on  a  four- 
months'  basis,  which  will  require  an  estimated  increase  of  $8,255.  The  present 
protective  organization  is  based  on  two  to  three  months'  employment  for  look- 
outs, smoke  chasers,  and  patrolmen.  The  records  show  that  during  every 
severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Selway  National  Forest  has  suf- 
fered materially ;  that  in  1914,'  30,915,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  and  in  1917, 
59,174,000  feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  adrtiinistrative  and  protective  fire  force,  was  in  1914,  $93,316,  and 
in  1917,  $70,028. 

Item  No.  315,  Snoqualmie  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest,  $12,366,  Is  changed  to  $13,566,  an  increase  of 
$1^200.  This  increase  Is  necessary  on  account  of  many  now  timber  sales  on  this 
national  forest,  which  will  require  the  services  of  an  additional  scaler  at  $1,200. 
Item  No.  324,  Tonto  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Tonto  national  Forest,  $6,972,  is  changed  to  $7,685,  an  increase  of  $713.  The 
communication  system  of  the  Tonto  National  Forest,  Ariz.,  has  been  extended 
from  both  Globe  and  Phoenix  to  Roosevelt  and  from  Roosevelt  north  to  Payson, 
where  It  branches  into  four  separate  lines  leading  to  various  communities  and 
ranger  stations.    It  Is  necessary  to  install  a  small  central  system  at  the  town 
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of  Ptiyson,  at  which  point  an  oiserator  will  be  employed.  The  Increased  number 
of  sheep  passed  over  the  Heber-Reno  trail  and  the  resultant  possibility  for  con- 
gestion will  necessitate  the  employment  of  additional  sheep  guards  from  time  to 
time  during  the  spring  and  fall.  The  $713  increafse  will  provide  for  the  salary 
of  the  telephone  operator,  yearlong,  at  $25  per  month,  $300,  and  two  sheep 
guards  at  $85  per  month  for  a  period  of  about  two  and  one-half  months  each. 

Item  No.  329,  Vmpqim  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Umpqua  National  Forest,  $10,109,  is  changed  to  $13,509,  an  Increase  of  $3,400. 
The  Umpqua  National  Forest  Is  a  heavily  timbered  forest  of  1,221,391  acres, 
supporting  a  stand  of  timber  consisting  of  approximately  23,500,000,000  feet 
b.  m.  A  large  part  of  this  national  forest  is  far  removed  from  settlements,  and 
when  flres  occur  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  transportation 
and  long  distances,  to  secure  emergency  fire  fighters  promptly.  The  normal 
protective  force  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  force  by  one-half  the  time  of  one 
fire  chief,  whose  duty  will  be  responsibility  for  attention  to  fire  protection  and 
its  problems  and  the  coordination  of  ranger-  districts  in  fire-protection  plans 
and  through  field  work  to  perfect  the  forest-protectioji  plan  to  the  point  where 
it  will  be  sure  of  execution.  The  salary  of  this  employee  for  six  months  will 
be  $750,  and  an  estimated  amount  of  $150  will  be  provided  for  necessary  travel. 
The  remainder  of  his  salary  and  travel  will  be  chargeable  to  the  Crater  National 
Forest,  which  adjoins  the  Umpqua  National  Forest  on  the  south  (see  Item  No. 
229).  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  the  protective  force  five  men  for  four  months, 
costing  $2,500,  to  be  assigned  to  strategic  points  on  the  forest  and  either  to  be 
mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  transport  to  the  location  of  fires  or  scattered 
throughout  the  forest  as  fire  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.  The  records  show 
that  during  every  severe  fire  season  during  the  last  10  years  the  Umpqua 
National  Forest  has  suffered  materially  ;  that  in  1910,  179,293,000  feet  b.  m. 
were  burned ;  in  1914,  4,800,000  feet  b.  m.  were  burned ;  and  in  1917.  41,704,000 
feet  b.  m.  The  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
administrative  and  protective  force,  was,  in  1910,  $14,538 ;  in  1914,  $S,103 ;  and 
in  1917,  $38,625. 

Item  No.  339,  Whitman  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Whitman  National  Forest,  $17,425,  is  changed  to  $18,725,  an  Increase  of  $1,300. 
This  Increase  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  timber-sale 
business  on  this  national  forest,  which  will  require  the  services  of  an  additional 
scaler  at  $1,300. 

Item  No.  342,  Additional  national  forests  created,  or  to  be  created,  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911. — The  amount  now  provided  for  additional 
national  forests  created,  or  to  be  created,  under  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  1, 
1911,  $65,200,  is  changed  to  $76,850,  an  increase  of  $11,650.  The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  the  area,  amount  appropriated  for  the  administration  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  receipts  from  the  new  forests  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  to  1918, 
inclusive : 


Fiscal  year. 

Area 
acquired. 

Appro- 
priation. 

Receipts. 

1915 

Acrm. 

348,275 

706,974 

947,197 

1,078,610 

$67,000 

67,000 

166:000 

•85,200 

S3. 977.60 

1916 

9,595  13 

1917       

22,163.94 

1918                        .  .          

63.129.00 

1  Reductions  due  to  truisfers  to  statutory  roll. 

The  great  increase  in  area  and  the  increased  activity  on  the  new  forests,  as 
indicated  by  the  receipts,  makes  an  increase  of  $11,650  necessary,  as  follows : 

Item  1.  In  lieu  of  salaries  paid  from  fund  for  acquisition  of  lands $2,  500 

Item  2.  One  forest  examiner.  White  Mountain  Forest;   salarv,  $1,600; 

travel,  $400 2,  000 

(tcni3.  One  forest  examiner,  Shenandoah  and  Natural  Bridge  forests. 

.i;],800;  travel,  $400 2,200 

Item  4.  One  forest  examiner.   White   Top   and   Unaka   forests,   $1,400; 

travel,  $400 1,  800 

rtem  5.  Three  assistant  forest  rangers.  White  Mountain  and  Shenandoah 

forests,  $2,700 ;  travel,  .$4.50 3, 150 


Total - 11,650 
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The  iirea  of  the  purchnsetl  forests  has  gioMii  nearly  300  per  cent  in  the  past 
four  yeal-s  and  the  receipts  have  increased  approximately  1,700  per  cent.  A 
norniiil  but  rupid  growth  in  the  receipts  may  be  expected  from  year  to  year  with 
the  diminished  supply  of  timber  on  private  lands.  Some  of  the  forests  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  mature  timber  are  still  backward  In  sales  business  be- 
cause of  inaccessibility,  but  this  condition  is  rapidly  changing.  The  need  for 
additional  funds  is  due  almost  entirely  to  increasing  timber-sales  business.  The 
following  is  an  explanation  of  the  need  for  each  item : 

Xo.  1. — Work  on  the  purchased  forests  has  had  to  do  with  pui'chase  of  lauds 
and  their  administration  when  acquired.  For  this  reason  supervisors  in  charge 
of  the  forests  have  been  paid  in  part  from  "  General  expenses.  Forest  Service," 
and  in  part  from  "  Weeks-law  "  acquisition  funds.  The  work  on  many  of  the 
units  has  now  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  oflicer  in  charge  must  give 
more  time  to  administrative  work,  and  the  amount  which  is  properly  payable 
from  acquisition  funds  is  accordingly  less.  The  same  condition  also  exists  with 
respect  to  forest  clerks. 

No.  3. — The  sales  business  on  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  requires 
an  experienced  forest  examiner  to  assist  in  the  appraisal  and  sale  of  timber. 
The  receipts  on  the  White  Mountain  Forest  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  amounted 
to  $13,826.76. 

No.  3. — A  capable  forest  examiner  is  needed  on  the  Shenandoah  and  Natural 
Bridge  National  forests.  The  receipts  from  these  national  forests  exceeded 
$20,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  business  is  on  the  increase. 

No.  J/. — There  are  very  desirable  sales  to  be  made  on  the  White  Top  forest, 
and  the  work  has  been  handicapped,  due  to  insufficient  force.  A  forest  exam- 
iner is  needed  to  assist  for  the  White  Top  and  Unaka  forests. 

No.  .5. — The  increase  in  the  sales  business  and  other  activities  requires  the 
services  of  three  assistant  forest  rangers,  one  on  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  and  two  on  the  Shenandoah  National  Forest.  The  time  of  these  men  will 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  scaling  timber. 

SUMMARY. 

Of  the  $225,568  necessary  for  additional  fire  protection,  $225,008  are  required 
for  the  national  forests  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  greater  number  of  the  national  forests  in  these  States,  especially 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  consists  of  vast,  inaccessible,  heavily  timbered, 
mountainous  areas,  where,  with  the  present  fire-protection  organization,  it  often 
takes  days  to  reach  a  fire  even  after  it  has  been  detected  by  a  lookout  man. 
This  delay  allows  fires  in  these  forests  to  gain  great  headway,  with,  a  consequent 
large  loss  in  Government  timber  and  the  ultimate  high  cost  in  the  final  suppres- 
sion or  control  of  the  fires.  Many  of  these  mountain  areas  are  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  lightning-caused  fires,  and  oftentimes  several  such  fires  will  be 
started  along  the  same  mountain  range,  necessitating  the  securing  of  large 
numbers  of  fire  fighters  from  distant  cities,  and  by  the  time  the  fire  fighters 
arrive  the  fires  have  assumed  large  proportions.  With  the  proper  number  of 
men  on  the  ground,  the  bulk  of  these  fires  could  be  suppressed  in  their  incipi- 
ency.  The  estimated  stand  of  timber  on  the  national  forests  in  these  four 
States  is  301,442,840,000  feet  b.  m.,  which  is  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  stand 
on  all  national  forests.  The  records  show  that  during  every  severe  fire  season 
during  the  last  10  years  the  national  forests  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  have  suffered  severely.  In  1910,  the  loss  was  6,383,773,000  feet 
b.  m.,  valued  at  $14,561,657,  the  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  being 
$1,011,766,  as  compared  with  a  total  loss  on  all  the  national  forests  of  6,508,- 
369,000  feet  b.  m.,  valued  at  $14,889,724,  the  total  cost  of  emergency  suppression 
being  $1,150,119 ;  in  1914,  the  loss  was  290,297,000  feet  b.  m.,  valued  at  $270,903, 
the  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  being  $596,137,  as  compared  with  339,- 
430,000  feet  b.  m.,  value*  at  $307,303  for  all  national  forests,  the  total  cost 
of  fire  suppression  being  $746,677 ;  in  1917,  the  loss  was  488,517,000  feet  b.  m., 
valued  at  $663,737,  the  emergency  suppression  being  $900,753,  as  compared  with 
523,800,000  feet  b.  m.,  valued  at  $718,684  for  all  the  national  forests,  the  total 
cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression  being  $1,121,450. 

During  the  past  summer  season,  the  first  part  of  which  was  exceedingly 
dry,  the  fire-suppression  costs  in  these  four  States  reached  $636,288.  It  will 
th.us  be  seen  that  the  greatest  loss  of  timber  has  occurred  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  fire-suppression  costs 
have  also  been  confined  to  these  States.  It  is  now  proposed  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  increased  fire  protection  through  placing  the  regular  protective 
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organization  on  a  four-months'  basis  Instead  of  a  two  or  three  months'  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  train  and  prepare  Inexperienced  employees  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  effective  flre-suppression  work  and  also  in  order  to  be 
able  to  secure  and  hold  experienced  men  of  the  character  required.  Four- 
months'  employment  will  place  the  Forest  Service  protective  work  on  a  par 
with  other  woods  and  field  activities -and  tend  to  draw  the  type  of  men  needed 
to  build  up  an  eflScient  fire  organization.  When  not  actually  needed  In  fire 
detection  and  suppression  work  these  men  will  be  profitably  employed  In 
clearing  out,  improving,  and  constructing  trails  and  other  Improvements 
directly  contributory  to  more  efficient  fire  protection.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add 
to  the  present  protective  organization  26  so-called  fire  chiefs  and  their  assist- 
ants at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,300  to  $1,800,  who  will  be  solely  responsible 
for  year-long  attention  to  fire  protection  and  its  numerous  problems  and  the 
coordination  of  ranger  districts  and  adjacent  national  forests  and,  through  field 
work,  to  bring  the  forest  plan  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  practicable  and 
sure  of  execution.  It  is  also  proposed  to  Increase  the  protective  force  by  236 
four-months'  men  at  a  monthly  salary  which,  with  subsistence,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $125  per  month.  These  men  will  be  assigned  to  the  national  forests  of 
greatest  fire  hazard  and  either  mobilized  in  crews  capable  of  quick  transporta- 
tion to  the  location  of  the  fires  or  scattered  throughout  the  national  forests  as 
fire  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.  When  mobilized  in  crews,  they  will  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  and  constructing  trails  and  other  improvements  directly 
contributory  to  more  efiiclent  fire  protection  at  such  times  during  the  four- 
months'  period  as  they  are  not  actually  engaged  in  fire-detection  or  fire-suppres- 
sion work.  On  such  national  forests  where  these  men  are  scattered  and  as- 
signed as  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers,  they  will  also  be  required  to  spend 
their  time  profitably  on  improvement  work  when  not  engaged  in  fire  suppression 
or  fire  detection. 

Under  present  conditions  it  must  be  assumed  that  men  can  not  be  hired  for 
a  less  period  than  four  months  and  at  a  salary,  including  subsistence,  of  not 
less  than  $125.  Even  with  this  salary,  the  attraction  in  this  class  of  work 
proves  the  means  of  securing  men,  since  In  outstanding  work  there  is  still 
greater  compensation.  The  individual  national  forest  needs,  as  determined  by 
the  forest  fire  chiefs,  will  decide  whether  such  men  will  be  mobilized  in  crews 
or  scattered  out  as  patrolmen  and  smoke  chasers.  Under  the  present  system 
on  these  national  forests  of  high  fire  hazard,  an  annual  outlay  is  required 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  inadequate  for  proper,  protection.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  large  annual  outlay  for  fire-suppression  crews  during  the  drier 
seasons,  and  also  the  slow  attrition  of  the  national  resources  which  can  not  be 
accurately  estimated.  The  proposed  new  system  will  make  the  protection 
force  an  investment  rather  than  an  outlay,  as  such  a  force  will  accomplish  a 
large  amount  of  improvement  and  maintenance  work  annually,  especially  in  a 
subnormal  season.  The  proposed  system  will  train  specialized  fire  overhead 
men  and  crews  which  can  be  mobilized  immediately  at  any  great  danger  point, 
be  that  danger  point  on  the  specific  national  forest  or  some  near-by  national 
forest.  It  will  obtain  labor  all  during  the  season  Instead  of  the  nondescript 
kind  now  obtainable  in  an  emergency.  It  will  prevent  stagnation  in  the 
ranger  force  by  giving  Increased  responsibility,  and  will  try  out  and  train 
replacement  members  for  this  force.  It  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the  annual 
disruption  of  the  administrative  work  In  the  oflices  of  the  district  foresters 
and  forest  supervisors.  With  the  proposed  increase  in  the  protective  force 
under  the  proposed  new  system,  it  is  believed  that  the  loss  of  Government 
stumpage  on  the  national  forests  of  high  fire  hazard  in  the  Northwest  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  also  the  cost  of  emergency  fire  suppression.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  of  the  requested  increase  for  additional  fire  protec- 
tion is  needed  on  the  Coronado  and  Gila  National  Forests  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  as  explained  in  detail  In  Items  228  and  244., 

Of  the  proposed  increase  requested,  $5,000  is  ■  nece'ssary  for  the  maintenance 
of  Government  stock,  consisting  of  horse  and  mule  teams,  pack  horses  and 
pack  mules.  There  has  been  a  marked  Increase  in  the  cost  of  forage,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  21  per  cent,  throughout  the  West  during  the  last  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  especially  in  Idaho  and  Montana  the  cost  will  continue 
to  advance  during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  There  are  maintained  on  the  national 
forests  of  Idaho  and  Montana  371  Government-owned  animals,  and  the  $5  ODD 
Increase  will  allow  approximately  for  the  Increase  of  33J  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  this  Government  stock.  Figures  are  now  at  hand  showing  a 
general  Increase  in  horse  feed,  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  failure  of  local 
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■crops  and  the  fact  that  large  areas  formerly  devoted  to  hay  raising  have  been 
put  into  grain  and  other  crops  so  that  the  grass  crop  can  be  discontinued  to  a 
large  extent  until  present  conditions  are  relieved.  The  $5,000  increase  is 
therefore  urgently  needed  to  properly  maintain  the  Government  stock  neces- 
sary for  efficient  protection  and  administration  of  the  national  forests  in 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Twenty-two  thousand  and  two  dollars'  of  the  increase  is  necessary  for 
handling  timber-sale  work  on  the  national  forests  as  listed  above.  This 
amount  will  b.e  used  for  additional  forest  assistants  and  scalers  and  for  brush 
burning  and  other  expense  needed  for  carrying  on  the  increasing  timber-sale 
business  on  the  Coconino,  Coronado,  Gila,  Lincoln,  Santa  Fe,  Snoqualmie, 
Whitman,  and  the  Appalachian  Forests,  which  can  not  be  properly  handled  by 
the  force  provided  by  the  present  appropriation. 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  dollars  of. the  increase  is  needed  for 
a  more  thorough  administration  of  the  grazing  business  on  the  Coconino,  Datil, 
Humboldt,  Manti,  and  Tonto  National  Forests,  as  explained  in  detail  in  items 
223,  232,  250,  268,  and  324. 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  of  the  increase  is  needed  for  increased 
cost  of  general  administration  on  the  Datil,  Salmon,  Tonto,  and  Appalachian 
Forests,  as  explained  in  detail  in  items  232,  298,  324,  and  342. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  increase  is  needed  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  addition  of  470,394  acres  which  were  added  to  the  Colorado 
National  Forest  by  presidential  proclamation  of  June  12,  1917,  under  congres- 
sional authority  as  provided  by  the  act  of  September  8,  1916  (39  Stat.,  850), 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  the  Colorado  and 
Pike  National  Forests,  Colo." 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  increase  on  page  121  of  $266,074. 

Mr.  Geaves.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase  is  an  aggregate 
•of  $225,568,  for  increases  on  26  forests  for  increased  fire-protection  ' 
work.  This  last  summer  we  had  another  bad  season.  We  narrowly 
■escaped  a  catastrophe.  We  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
whole  situation  to  see  where  our  difficulties  are  in  fire  protection  and 
how  to  prevent  the  losses  that  still  recur.  We  find  that  we  have 
■gotten  control  of  the  situation  on  about  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  national  forests ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ordinary  appropriations 
which  we  secure  we  can  safeguard  these  portions  of  the  forests  from 
fire.  But  on  the  heavily  timbered  forests  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
northern  Idaho,  and  northwestern  Montana  we  have  a  situation 
which  is  requiring  us  to  spend  too  much  money  in  fighting  fires 
after  they  have  already  started.  In  bad  years  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  fire  costs  have  been  spent  in  fighting  fires  in  the  forests  of 
these  four  States.  We  are  are  losing  more  timber  by  destruction 
from  fires  than  we  ought.  We  are  asking  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation on  these  26  forests  to  enable  us  to  reduce  the  large  expendi- 
ture for  fighting  fires  that  have  several  times  involved  large  deficits, 
and  to  save  the  loss  in  timber  that  is  occurring  in  these  special  dis- 
tricts. These  forests  are  still  in  the  condition  of  a  wilderness,  with 
very  dense  timber,  very  meager  development  of  roads  and  trails; 
and  in  dry  seasons  there  are  a  great  many  fires  from  lightning. 

Mr.  McLa'tjghlin.  From  what? 

Mr.  Graves.  Lightning.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  Montana  and  Idaho  this  last  summer,  where  we  had  so 
much  trouble,  were  from  lightning.  They  frequently  start  fires  in 
these  remote  sections,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  it  often 
takes  us  a  week  to  cut  our  way  into  the  fire  with  the  men  and  equip- 
ment to  fight  it,  during  Vhich  time  it  has  gained  such  headway  that 
it  takes  many  men  to  put  it  out.  It  then  means  great  outlay  of 
money  for  labor,  equipment,  transportation,  etc.,  and  the  loss  of 
large  quantities  of  timber. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  Now,  what  is  j'our  plan  of  handling  the  situation  .- 

Mr.  Graves.  Onr  plan  is  to  put  more  money  on  preventive  work 
in  order  to  save  money  in  fighting  fires.  Our  general  proposition 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  time  of  employment  of  our 
regular  summer  protective  force  by  from  two  to  four  weeks  each 
summer ;  that  Adhere  we  have  a  protective  force  of  from  two  to  three 
months  we  increase  it  to  from  three  to  four  months.  That  will 
mean  some  additional  cost. 

Mr.  MgLaugi-ilix.  It  begins  when  now,  and  ends  when? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  usually  get  our  force  on  early  in  July.  This 
last  summer  our  fires  started  the  middle  of  June  and  caught  us  un- 
prepared, and  we  lost  a  lot  of  timber  for  that  reason.  We  will  put 
our  force  on  hj  early  June,  or  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  get  the 
men  trained  in,  organized,  and  keep  them  on  altogether  for  tnree  or 
four  months,  according  to  the  season  and  locality. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  the  present  time  you  have  been  keeping 
your  men  late  enough,  but  you  didn't  begin  early  enough  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  haven't  had  our  men  early  enough,  and  in  several 
instances  we  have  laid  them  off  too  early  in  the  fall.  The  fire  season 
would  close  and  open  up  again,  and  we  had  not  kept  them  on  long 
enough.  That  will  cost  a  little  more  money.  The  main  increase, 
however,  is  to  have  a  larger  number  of  men,  and  my  plan  is  to  put 
an  aggregate  of  262  more  men  than  we  now  have  on  these  26  forests 
for  fire-preventive  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now?  What  will  be  the 
total? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  total  will  be  1,719.  We  propose  to  organize 
these  men  in  fire-fighting  crews,  and  when  the  fire  season  is  not  bad 
to  have  them  build  trails  and  do  improvement  work,  and  have  them 
in  the  woods  there  for  this  improvement  work,  the  patrol  work,  and 
fighting  the  fires  that  occur  in  the  backwoods.  By  having  these  men 
scattered  through  the  woods  we  will  be  able  to  put  out  most  of 
these  fires  before  they  get  under  headway. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  would  not  be  forest  rangers.  They 
would  be  short-time  men? 

Mr.  Graves.  Short-time  men. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Over  what  time  would  their  employment  ex- 
tend? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  vary.  From  three  to  four  months,  ordi- 
narily. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  said  you  would  have  these  men  scattered 
through  the  woods.  You  could  hardly  do  any  improvement  work 
systematically. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  not  have  said  "  scattered  "  through  the 
woods.  I  should  have  said  "located  in  crews  of  varying  sizes  in 
different  parts  of  the  woods,"  so  that  there  would  be  in  these  remote 
sections  men  who  could  reach  the  fires  quickly  and  who,  when  there 
wasn't  great  danger,  would  be  putting  in  their  time  building  trails. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  longer  time  would  they  be  employed 
then  than  the  ordinary  fire  watchers  or  fire  fighters  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  those  sections  from  two  to.four  weeks  longer  than 
the  watchers.  Fire  fighters  are  hired  as  needed — extra  labor;  ofteiv 
for  only  a  few  days  or  even  hoUrs. 
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The  Chairman.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  these  men  ordinarily. 
Doctor?  ^ 

Mr.  Graves.  That  varies  from  $75  to  $125  a  month,  including  sub- 
sistence. The  total  cost  is  $125  per  month  where  you  have  to  hire  a 
man  and  ^ve  him  subsistence,  too. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  for 
that  short  time?, 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  been  successful  in  getting  men  for  that  short 
time,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  inland  empire,  where  they  have  had  a 
great  4eal  of  difficulty  from  labor,  and  from  the  I.  W.  W. 

Mr.  McLaughmn.  Who  are  they,  homesteaders  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  they  are  mostly  of  the  I'lmberjack  type; 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  woods. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  What  do  they  do  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  often  men  who  do  not  remain  in  any  one 
class  of  employment  very  long.  They  work  in  the  sawmills  part  of 
the  year ;  they  worli^  in  the  lumber  mills  part  of  the  year.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  industrial  conditions  are  not  very  brisk",  we  are  able 
to  ,get  a  very  high  class  of  men,  of  the  woods  foreman  type. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  that  entirely  satisfactory,  or  just 
have  to  put  up  with  the  best  you  can  get  f 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  often  have  to 
put  up  with  the  best  we  can  get.  Where  we  have  a  very  serious  fire 
season,  and  it  is  a  question  of  getting  men  by  the  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  we  have  to  go  into  the  general  labor  market,  to  places  like 
Spokane,  for  instance,  and  hire  practically  anybody  we  can  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  put  into  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing the  loss  by  fire  this  year  as  compared  with  other  years  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included  in  your  annual  report,  is  it  not, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  About  80  per  cent  of  our  fire-fighting  money 
goes  into  this  northwestern  region,  and  mostly  on  these  26  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  making  these  roads  you  speak  of :  You  need 
little  besides  trails ;  you  don't  take  in  any  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  must  have  trails  to  take  in  supplies,  and  my  idea 
is  that  the  use  of  these  special  men  Avhen  not  on  actual  fire  work 
would  be  almost  wholly  on  trail  work.  In  some  of  these  remote  sec- 
tions roads  may  take  us  up  to  within  15  to  25  miles  of  a  fire,  and 
and  then  the  balance  of  that  would  have  to  be  over  trails. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen,  on  that?  If 
not,  Dr.  Graves,  tell  us  about  this  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
Government  stock.     I  didn't  know  you  had  any  Government  stock. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  some  pack  trains  in  the  remote  forests,  such 
as  I  am  just  speaking  of.  We  have  found  it  an  economy  to  own 
our  pack  horsfs  and  mules,  because  of  there  being  very  few  roads 
and  most  of  the  supplies  for  work  on  the  forests  having  to  be  trans- 
ported bypack  animals.  We  own  in  the  four  Northwestern  States — 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana— 375  pack  animals.  The 
requested  increase  is  to  meet  the  increased  cofet  of  forage. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  absolutely  new  to  me.  I  didn't  know  you 
owned  any  horses  and  mules. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been  brought  up  in  connection  with 
our  hearings  from  time  to  time  that  we  have  them  on  certain  forests. 
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Then,  of  course,  we  have  also  teams  in  connection  with  our  nursery 
work,  tree  planting,  and  other  improvement  work  on  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  into  the  record  the  entire  number  of 
horses  the  Forest  Service  owns  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Seven  hundred  and  twelve  animals  altogether  for  all 
purposes  in  all  of  the  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes 

Mr.  Graves.  Horses,  mules,  and  burros. 
The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  ? 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  keep  them  all  the  year  round,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  you  next  item.  No.  353,  on  page  124, 
where  you  have  combined  two  items,  with  a  decrease  of  something 
like  $10,000.  Was  it  your  purpose  in  making  that  combination  to  save 
bookkeeping,  or  what? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  simplicity.  The  work 
of  land  classification,  searching  out  land  suitable  for  agriculture, 
and  permanently  classifying  the  land,  and  the  wt)rk  of  surveying  the 
homesteads  which  have  been  opened  up  for  entry  on  behalf  of  the 
homesteaders  are  so  similar  that  we  have  to  employ  the  same  class 
of  men ;  and  in  general  the  same  men  do  one  class  of  work  part  of  the 
time  and  part  of  the  time  the  other.  It  seems  that  the  two  funds 
might  perfectly  well  be  combined.  It  enables  us  to  drop  certain 
language  and  to  have  a  simpler  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  sensible  arrange- 
ment.   I  don't  know  why  it  was  not  combined  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  had,  for  instance,  language  which  carried 
over  the  appropriation  from  one  year  to  another  to  enable  us  to 
expend  the  second  year  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  previous 
year.  It  was  a  little  confusing,  being  different  from  the  ordinary 
language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  cla-sifying  this  land,  are  you  still  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Soils? 
Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  .that  necessary?  What  is  your 
opinion?  Is  that  necessary?  Haven't  your  men  experience  enough 
now,  when  they  see  the  different  kinds  of  lands,  to  know  what  they 
are? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  men  who  are  very  expert.    At  the  same  time 
there  are  always  questions  coming  up  on  which  we  would  like  to  have 
the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  example? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  to  possibilities  of  production,  suitability  for  farm- 
ing especially,  when  you  get  to  the  border  line  between  what  is  suit- 
able for  agriculture  and  what  is  not.  I  think,  too,  the  assistance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  increases  the  public  confidence  in  our  classifica- 
tion— getting  the  best  judgment  not  only  of  the  men  in  the  Forest 
Service,  but  also  of  an  organization  like  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
turn  to  page  126,  item  354,  "  For  fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires, 
and  for  other  unforeseen  emergencies."  There  is  no  change  in  that 
item,  which  explains  itself,  unless  you  want  to  make  some  general 
statement  about  it. 
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Mr.  (Graves.  We  have  used  soiiaetinies  the  unexpended  balances  of 
money  not  used  in  fighting-  fires,  during  years  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  in  fighting  insects,  under  the  authority  of  "  unforeseen 
emergencies."  I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  very  serious  insect  problem  in  the  national  forests.  It  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  break  out  at  different  points  at  almost  any  time.  We 
have  an  infestation  i)ow  in  California-,  which  we  estimate  is  destroy- 
ing something  like  $275,000  worth  of  timber  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  insect  is  it?  ' 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  a  bark  beetle;  it  works  in  the  inner  bark  and 
girdles  the  trees. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fight  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  control  it  by  cutting  down  in  the  early  spring 
trees  which  contain  the  broods.  There  may  be  thousands  of  insects 
breeding  in  a  single  tree.  By  cutting  such  trees  down  and  destroying 
the  insect  broods,  one  reduces  the  number  of  insects.  By  carrying 
that  process  out  to  a  certain  point  it  is  possible  to  check  the  invasion. 
Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  had  word  from  southern  Colorado  that 
-  there  is  a  serious  infestation  starting  there  which  is  likely  to  destroy  a 
large  quantity  of  Government  timber,  as  well  as  private  timber, 
and  which  I  think  should  be  handled  promptly.  It  was  my  original 
thought  to  ask  for  a  small  sum  as  a  specific  item  to  fight  insects. 
The  Secretary  felt,  when  that  was  brought  to  his  attention,  the  war 
not  having  stopped  at  that  time,  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  any 
new  items  but  that  we  should  just  take  a  chance  with  the  insects.  I 
did  wish,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  there  is  danger  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  think  you  have  the  authority  here  to 
do  that  kind  of  work,  but  I  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  you  should  do  that  kind  of  work  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  suppose  that  ordinarily  the  amount  spent  out  of 
that  was  about  $10,000.  Usually  the  fund  is  used  up  in  fire  fighting. 
There  isn't  any  left  after  the  fire  season  for  the  next  spring,  so  we 
couldn't  carry  on,  anyway,  any  systematic  work  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  feel  that  the  problem  is  important  enough 
to  have  a  separate  appropriation  and  will  suggest  an  item  to  cover 
the  work,  I  will  lay  it  before  the  committee  and  have  it  considered. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  suggested  $25,000.  I  just  heard  of  this  very 
serious  infestation  in  southern  Colorado,  and  I  think  $5,000  ought 
to  be  spent  on  that  next  spring. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  much  prefer  to  have 
your  insect  fighting  work  in  a  separate  item  rather  than  to  have  it 
covered  here  in  the  words  "  other  unforeseen  emergencies." 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  much  prefer  it,  because  it  stands  out 
clearly,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  get  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  from 
lumbermen.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  that  phase  of  it,  as 
they  are  in  fires. 

Mr.  McLaughmn.  Is  this  infestation  in  Colorado  something  new  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  has  been^working_  slowly  and  is  just  coming  to  the 
point  of  invasion ;  that  is  where  it  is  going  to  break  out  and  destroy 
a  lot  of  timber.  Often  it  may  take  several  years  for  an  infestation 
to  come  to  that  point. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  a  new  insect  pest  or  something  you  un- 
derstand how  to  control? 

Mr.  Geaves.  It  is  one  of  the  bark  beetles  which  is  constantly  presr 
ent  in  the  woods,  but  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  nat- 
ural enemies  keep  down  to  damage  to  scattering  trees.  Otcasionally 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  the  insects  to  the  point  where  they  get 
ahead  of  their  natural  enemies  and  destroy  a  great  deal  of  timber. 
The  item  which  I  presented  to  the  Secretary  was  as  follows: 

For  preventing  and  combating-  infestations  of  Insects  injurious  to  forest 
trees  on  and  near  the  national  forests,  independently  or  in  cooperation  witli 
other  brandies  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  States,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, or  with  private  owners,  $2.5,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  in  regard 
to  'these  large  emergency  appropriations.  I  am  not  fully  informed  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  one 
appropriation  to  another,  or  take  money  appropriated  for  one  use 
and  use  it  for  another  purpose.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  10  per  cent 
transfer  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Suppose  you 
make  one  of  these  very  large  emergency  appropriations,  like  for 
fighting  fires,  and  you  don't  have  to  use  it,  is  there  authority  to  take 
10  per  cent  of  that  and  use  it  for  some  entirely  different  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  never  have  used  this  fire-fighting  emergenc.y  fimd 
for  anything  except  fires  and  insects. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  would  be  authority  to  do  it  under  the 
10  per  cent  item,  but  we  never  have  done  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  would  be  a  very  important  matter,  it 
seems  to  me.  If  a  very  large  amount  should  be  appropriated,  as  has 
been  the  case,  for  an  emergency,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
use  10  per  cent  of  that  for  hiring  forest  rangers,  or  traveling  ex- 
penditures, or  for  buildings  or  stationery.  You  say  that  has  not  been 
done? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course  we  have  transferred  between  items  under 
the  10  per  cent  authority,  particularly  in  the  forests,  where  there  is 
great  need  of  the  10  per  cent  authority,  because  the  seasons  vary, 
the  business  varies,  and  a  transfer  is  frequently  necessary,  but  we 
don't  transfer  between  the  forest  appropriations  and  our  special  items 
in  the  way  that  you  suggest.  Where  we  have  to  incur  a  deficit,  thai 
is  under  a  different  authority.  That  is  under  the  general  authority 
to  protect  the  public  property.  We  then  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item.  Mr.  Graves.  No.  356, 
"  For  investigations  of  methods  for  wood-distillation  and  for  the 
preservative  treatment  of  timber,"  etc.  There  seems  to  be  an  increase 
there  of  $35,000.    Tell  us  about  the  increase.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  necessary  for  the  work  at  the  Madison  labora- 
tory. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  laboratoi-y  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Madison  (Wis.)  laboratory,  where  we  conduct 
studies  of  wood  products.  During  the  war  our  entire  force  at  the 
laboratory  was  devoted  to  war  purposes.  The  Army  and  the  Navy, 
Shipping  Board,  War  Trade  Board,  and  various  other  organizations 
called  on  us  for  a  great  deal  of  information  in  connection  with  the 
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use  of  wood.  They  required  more  information  than  we  already  had. 
They  requested  many  special  studies.  These  departments  made  allot- 
ments of  $352,000  to  increase  our  work,  so  that  we  could  get  the 
information  necessary  for  them.  I  might  say,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
speak  of  this  just  a  moment  longer,  that  one  single  item  of  work 
which  we  did  for  the  Army  saved  them  over  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  work  in  connection  with  the  development  of  ply- 
wood. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Development  of  what? 

Mr.  Graves.  Development  of  plywood.  Plywood  is  made  up  of 
two  or  more  layers  of  veneer,  and  is  used  in  the  various  parts  of 
airplanes  and  for  other  purposes.  They  are  uging  it  now  even  in 
the  covering  of  the  body  of  the  car,  for  the  frame,  and,  for  instance, 
in  the  wing  ribs — pieces  that  support  the  wings — and  in  various  othei 
parts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Saved  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Grave.  Because  the  officers  of  the  Army  told  me  so,  sir.  The 
art  of  making  plywood  suitable  for  airplanes  was  very  little  devel- 
oped. There  was  a  lack  of  waterproof  glues,  for  one  thing.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  concerns  knew  how  to  manufacture  it  at  all. 
Very  few  kinds  of  wood  were  known  to  be  satisfactory.  The  result 
of  our  work  in  developing  new  glues,  demonstrating  the  suitability 
of  several  woods,  and  in  showing  methods  of  control  of  manufactur- 
ing and  of  using  the  wood  resulted  in  reducing  the  price  of  plywood 
from  50  cents  to  less  than  20  cents  per  square  foot.  Inasmuch  as 
they  used  about  20,000,000  square  feet,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  there  was  a  saving  of 
about  $6,000,000  as  the  result  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  vou  know  what  became  of  the  $6,000,000? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  They  didn't  tell  you.  Doctor,  it  cost  $1,000,000 
for  every  American  plane  they  got  over  to  France,  did  tiiey? 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  connection  with  that  work,  we  had  a  great  many 
requests  from  the  industries  which  were  doing  work  for  the  War 
Department,  those  who  were  building  planes,  those  building  Army 
vehicles  and  other  Army  equipment,  information  regarding  methods 
of  treating,  methods  of  handling  wood,  information  regarding  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials,  and  so  on.  This^ increase  is  asked  primarily  to 
^nable  us  to  meet  the  requests  for  assistance  from  the  industries. 
That  is  the  chief  purpose  for  which  we  would  like  to  spend  this 
money. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  was  wondering  whether 
you  had  not  asked  this  increase  on  account  of  the  state  of  war  at  the 
time  these  estimates  were  made  up. 

Mr.  Graves.  When  I  made  up  this  estimate  we  were  at  war.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  requests  for  industrial  help  has  continued,  and 
from  all  indications  will  greatly  increase.  For  example,  take  our 
work  in  connection  with  boxes.  That  was  one  of  the  lines  of  work 
conducted  both  during  the  war  and  previous  to  that.  We  are  getting 
a  great  many  requests  from  box  manufacturers  for  advice  as  well  as 
loeiia— 19 — 22 
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for  special  tests.  We  are  getting  many  requests  from  vehicle  manu- 
facturers connected  with  the  seasoning  of  wood. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  any  work  now  on  kiln  processes? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  We  are  anxious  to  get  the  information  to  the 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  I  have  a  good  many  letters  from  box 
factories  very  strongly  commending  your  work  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  our  greatest  weakness,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  are  not  getting  the  information  we  are  obtaining  at  the  labora- 
tory into  direct  use  in  the  industries,  and  we  need  to  send  men  out  to 
give  advice  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  diflPerent  processes  we  work 
out,  as  well  as  to  take  up  certain  necessary  investigative  work  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  question  on  that  item?  This  is  an 
old  item  and  pretty  well  understood.  Your  next  is  on  page  158, 
item  357,  "  For  experiments  and  investigations  of  range  conditions 
within  national  forests,  $35,000."    There  is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress 
you  have  made  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Barnes  has  charge  of  our  grazing.  I  think  he 
could  make,  perhaps,  a  little  clearer  statement  as  to  the  specific  ad- 
vantages of  this  investigative  work  than  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Barnes,  give  us  a  brief  summary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILL  C.  BAENES,  ASSISTANT  FORESTER  IN 
CHARGE  OF  GRAZING,  FOREST  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Barnes.  One  of  the  principal  losses  in  grazing  is  from  poison- 
ous plants.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a  study  of  that  for  several 
years,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  best  method  of  exterminating 
them.  We  want  to  put  that  into  direct  effect.  It  seems  to  be  a  big 
job.  The* loss  from  larkspur  in  the  national  forests,  by  actual  count, 
is  almost  5,000  cattle  every  year.  We  found  we  could  locate  the  lark- 
spur in  small  areas,  and  by  going  in  with  a  crew  of  men  and  grub- 
bing it  out  we  have  reduced  these  losses  greatly,"  and  shown  that  we 
can  practically  eradicate  the  larkspur.  Take  the  Fishlake  National 
Forest,  in  Utah,  where  we  have  had  heavy  losses  year  after  year — 
$15,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  stock  on  an  average  every  year — we  have 
almost  wiped  out  those  losses  by  grubbing  out  the  plants.  AVhere 
we  put  up  the  money  to  pay  for  the  food,  and  furnish  the  tools,  the 
stockmen  furnish  the  labor.  In  that  way  we  want  to  go  over  the 
ranges,  and  eventually  we  will  eliminate  the  larkspur.    I  suppose  you 

§entlemen  know  something  of  the  effect  of  the  loco  weed  on  stock, 
tockmen  say,  "  Why  can't  you  clean  up  the  loco?"  because  the  losses 
from  that  are  very  severe,  and  have  been  for  years  past.  We  want  to 
use  some  of  this  money,  first,  in  the  study  of  methods  to  get  rid  of  the 
loco.  We  believe  it  could  be  chopped  off  just  the,  same  as  the  lark- 
spur. We  want  to  put  some  of  the  money  into  practical  use.  We 
want  to  take  areas  and  grub  it  out,  a  hundred  acres,  and  see  whether 
it  comes  back,  how  soon,  whether  it  has  to  be  grubbed  deep  or  shallow. 
The  studies  that  tell  how  to  do  this  in  practice  are  the  principal  uses 
to  which  we  put  this  money.  .  ; 
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The  Chairman.  That  gives  the  committee  some  idea  of  this  char- 
acter of  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  after  it  is  all  done,  what  do  the  stockmen  do  to 
compensate  the  Government  for  fixing  up  the  land  for  them  and  sav- 
ing their  stock  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  are  paying  good  fees  now ;  they  will  after  this 
year.    We  have  raised  the  fees. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  are  they  paying  now? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Eighty  cents  a  year  is  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  what? 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  the  year's  grazing  for  one  cow. 

JMr.  Haugen,  What  is  it  for  sheep? 

Mr.  Barnes.  One-fourth  of  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  horses? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Twenty-five  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  maximum  is  $1.50? 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  cattle.  That  is  the  unit  rate.  Sheep  are  25  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  rate,  and  horses  are  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
cattle  rate.  The  rates  are  increased  really  about  60  per  cent  over 
1918,  practically  increased  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Were  you  giving  the  current  rates  or  the  future 
rates? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  future  rates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  were  less  than  half  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  acres  does  it  take,  on  an  average?  How 
many  acres  do  you  give  for  an  animal  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Eoughly  considered,  about  20  acres  to  a  cow;  some 
forests,  14  acres  to  the  cow,  some  12,  some  40. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  get  about  6  cents  an  acre? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  just  roughly.  We  feel  that  the  Nation's  needs 
are 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  a.re  you  spending?  Getting  6  cents,  you 
can  not  do  much  improving  at  6  cents  an  acre,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No ;  not  if  we  have  to  do  it  for  every  acre. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Don't  you  think  that  $1.50  for  20  acres  of  grazing 
for  an  animal  for  a  whole  year  is  rather  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  don't  you  get  more? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  we  thought  we  would  put  it  up.  We  went  at 
it  from  a  commercial  basis.  We  estimated  the  charges  based  on  what 
the  stockmen  were  paying  for  like  areas  of  ecjual  grazing  value  in 
that  vicinity.  Then  we  discounted  that,  considering  that  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  certain  things  of  tlie  stockmen.  For  instance,  we 
say  to  them,  "  We  will  give  you  a  grazing  permit  for  this  piece  of 
range,  provided  we  don't  have  to  close  it  up,  if  we  need  to  do  so,  to 
protect  the  timber  reproduction  or  a  watershed."  There  are  certain 
things  that  the  Government  requires  that  a  private  owner  who  leases 
land  would  not.  We  discounted  that  about  one-third.  For  instance, 
in  Arizona  the  stocknien  pay  $2.40  a  head  for  grazing  on  the  Apache 
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Indian  Reservation;  but  they  get  absolute  control;  they  are  not  both- 
ered with  any  conditions  as  to  watershed  or  taking  care  of  timber 
I'eproduction,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Who  fixes  the  prices  of  grazing  on  the  Indian 
Reservation  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  all  let  out  on  public  bid. 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  It  is  public  bidding  that  fixes  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  settles  it. 
He  advertises  that  the  grazing  on  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation, 
for  example,  in  Arizona,  will  be  leased  at  a  certain  time ;  that  sealed' 
bids  will  be  received,  and  the  highest  bidder  gets  it. 

Mr.  McLauglin.  And  under  that  plan  one-third  more  is  obtained 
than  you  will  obtain  under  your  plan  ?      ' 

Mr.  Barnes.  And  lately  we 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Had  it  occurred  to  you  you  might  use  the  same 
plan? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  if  it  is  done,  it 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Is  yours  open  to  competitive  bids? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  tell  us  why  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  this  leasing  business.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  well 
founded  or  not,  but  I'd  like  to  know.  The  complaint  is  that  the 
small  fellows  are  excluded  and  the  big  fellows  hog,  it  all.  That  is 
the  charge.    I  don't  know  whether  the  change  is  well  founded  or  not. 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  not.  Over  60  per  cent  of  our  permittees  are 
small  men,  grazing  less  than  40  head  of  cattle.  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  help  the  little  man.  He  gets  free  grazing  for  10  head  of  his 
work  and  milch  stock.  No  permit  is  required  and  this  is  open  to 
everybody — every  little  settler  and  homesteader.  This  policy  began 
from  the  first,  and  we  believe  it  a  wise  one.  It  gives  the  new  settler 
a  boost — furnishes  him  a  chance  to  graze  his  work  horses  or  oxen,  his 
milch  cows,  a  pig  or  two,  or  even  his  goats,  free  of  charge,  and  thus 
maintain  his  family. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  put  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  would  protect  the 
big  men. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  we  don't  think  it  would  be  a  wise  public  policy. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  at  all.  You  could  sublet  it,  under  small  con- 
tracts. We  were  promised  this  service  would  be  made  self-support- 
ing, and  that  that  is  the  object  of  the  service.  I  should  think  you 
would  be  interested  in  getting  the  highest  sum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  think  the  advertising  plan  would  shut 
out  the  small  ones? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  unquestionably. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Because,  naturally,  they  tend  to  deal  with  the  big  man. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  Government,  or  anj'body  finds  it  simpler  to  deal 
with  one  man  that  grazes  5,000  head  than  50  men  that  graze  100 
head.  Out  on  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation  it  has  shut  out  the  little 
man  entirely. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Suppose  the  Government  officials  did  not  have 
that  disposition  ?  That  part  of  it  eliminated,  what  other  reasons  are 
there? 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  not  leasing  them  by  public  auction  ? 
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'  Mx\  McLAUGniiiN.  No ;  the  other  reason  for  believing  that  putting 
it  up  at  public  auction  would  shut  out  the  small  ones. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  big  ones  could  naturally  afford  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  out  in  Arizona 
they  advertised  for  bids  and  received  sealed  bids  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  the  one  who  bid  the  highest  got,  for  instance,  a 
20,000-acre  field  to  use  for  his  purpose? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  the  others  were  turned  down? 

Mr.  BArnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Then,  he  could  let  them  graze  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  that  is  why  you  say  the  little  man  would  be  shut 
out  if  you  would  lease  to  the  higifiest  bidder? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  would  prevent  a  permanence  in  the  business. 
Take  a  forest  where  the  country  contiguous  is  interested  in  stock 
raising  and  farming.  These  little  men  have  a  permanence.  If  you 
put  their  permits  up  at  auction  every  few  years,  they  would  be  all 
upset.  On  the  Indian  reservation  they  lease  the  land  every  three 
years,  and  there  is  a  great  overturning. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  the  small  ones  have  a  permanency  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  say  to  them,  "As  long  as  you  comply  with  the 
regulations  and  continue  to  pay  your  grazing  fees,  your  permits  will 
be  renewed."  It  is  practically  a  guaranty,  as  long  as  they  wish  to 
use  the  ranges.  Many  of  them  go  from  year  to  year  and  have  no 
doubt  of  their  permanency.  In  fact  the  Secretary  has  authorized  the 
issue  of  permits  for  five  years,  which  are  guaranteed  against  any 
reductions  or  changes,  except  for  nonpayment  of  fees  or  violations  of 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  McLau&hlin.  An  actual  settler  is  permitted  to  graze  his  own 
stock? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  There  are  so  many  complications  in  handling 
it  by  putting  it  up  at  public  auction  that  it  would  not  be  a  wise 
public  policy,  and  it  would  put  out  the  little  fellow,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Unquestionably.  Explain  that.  That  does  not  go 
with  the  public. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Unless  Congress  passed  a  law  and  provided  for  a 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  acres  any  one  man  could  graze. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  don't  have  to  pass  any  law  to  make  a  limitation 
as  to  the  contracts.  You  say  that  60  per  cent  of  them  are  now  small 
,  contracts? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  in  your  ^ower  to  lease  a  thousand  acres,  or  10 
acres,  or  a  hundred  acres.  It  is  just  up  to  the  Forest  Service  what- 
ever course  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I  interject  a  statement  there?  You  see  the  small 
men  are  small  settlers  living  in  and  near  the  forests. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  it  is  the  small  men  that  are  complaining. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  are  the  men  we  have  been  trying  to  take  care  of 
and  have  been  giving  the  preference  to. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  And  these  are  the  fellows  who  claim  they  have  been 
excluded. 
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Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
stock  that  can  be  grazed  on  a  given  forest. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  purpose  is  not  merely  to  make  money  out  of  the 
grazing.  Our  first  object  is  to  protect  the  forests  and  the  watersheds, 
and  this  other,  the  use  of  the  grazing,  is  a  secondary  use,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  the  complaints  come  from  men  who  perhaps  are  new 
settlers  who  come  in  and  find  the  forests  all  filled  up. 

Mr.  HATJGEif.  Do  you  contend  that  a  large  ranch  is  more  destruc- 
tive than  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  where  does  that  come  in? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that  these  ranchers  are 
men  who  are  living  near  the  forests.  Grazing  stock  on  the  national 
forests  becomes  a  part  of  their  enterprise.  We  feel  we  ought  not  to 
put  them  in  competition  perhaps  with  outsidera,  often  from  a  dis- 
tance. They  should  be  charged  a  reasonable  market  rate  rather  than 
have  a  rate  forced  out  of  them  by  competition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  they  are  the  ones  that  are  complaining  that  they 
are  excluded.  They  are  the  ones  who  would  like  to  have  it  open  to 
competition.  • 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  are  they  complaining?  I  have  not  seen 
any  complaints. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  i-eceive  complaints  every  session  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  had  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  not  law. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  national  forests  in  some 
portions  of  the  West  have  not  sufficient  range  to  accommodate  all  the 
people  who  would  like  to  get  on. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  but  then  there  are  some  of  them  accommodated 
with  thousands  of  head,  and  others  don't  get  in.  That's  the  trouble. 
What  are  the  largest  contracts  you  have? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  in  some  remote  sections  where  there  is 
very  little  settlement — what  is  the  largest  contract  you  have  (speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Barnes)  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  have,  I  believe,  one  or  two  for  over  10,000  head. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  all  the  forests?  In  the  largest  forests  haven't 
you  contracts  running  up  to  50,000? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  largest  is  on  one  New  Mexico 
forest,  which  is  a  big  forest,  where  we  have  never  turned  down  a 
little  man;  there  is  vacant  range  there  for  small  men,  and  very  few 
applications.  In  the  Sawtooth  Forest  in  Idaho  we  have  several  per- 
mittees who  have  large  bands  of  sheep,  but  it  is  not  a  country  that  • 
little  men  can  operate  in,  due  to  the  character  of  the  country,  long 
distance  from  the  railroad,  and  the  necessity  of  running  large  outfits. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  syndicate  or  in- 
dividual or  corporation  or  company  is  granted  a  grazing  permit  to 
exceed  10,000? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  have  very  few  over  5,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  maximum  number?  It  may  be  I  am  mis- 
informed. 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  maximum  is  between  8,000  and  12,000. 

Mr;  Haugen.  No  more  than  that?    You  are  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  Barnes.  You  are  speaking  of  cattle? 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  positive  it  will  not  exceed  the  number  given. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  have  one  or  two  outfits  in  the  Northwest  that 
run  as  high  as  35,000.  We  have  one  in  the  Southwest  that  runs 
about  45,000  head  all  told,  but  using  more  of  their  own  land  than  of 
national-forest  land,  which  takes  care  of  no  more  than  16,000  of  their 
total.  They  own  tremendous  holdings  of  land.  Their  land  invest- 
ment runs  up  to  $300,000  or  $400,000.  We  have  reduced  some  of  the 
large  men  to  let  the  little  fellows  in ;  we  have  reduced  some  over  50 
per  cent  in  their  holdings.  We  reduced  them  very  heavily.  We  get 
quite  as  much  criticism  from  the  large  men  as  from  the  small  men. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  think  that  will  satisfy  the  chairman  that  there  is 
some  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  I  hadn't  gotten  any. 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  Mr.  Graves  has  said,  we  can  not  take  care  of  all 
the  men — that  is  impossible — ^but  the  criticism  comes  mostly  from  the 
men  turned  down  for  want  of  room. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  number  of  small  stockmen  on  the  forests  has 
been  steadily  increasing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  criticism  is  not  well  founded,  and  I  was  not 
bringing  this  up  here  to  criticize  the  Forest  Service;  but  I  think  it 
is  due  the  committee  that  we  should  know,  in  order  that  we  may 
answer  these  questions  intelligently ;  and  I  shall  answer  the  question 
that  no  permittee  will  be  permitted  to  exceed  10,000  bead  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  will  get  the  exact  number  and  insert  it  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Qrazing  permits. 

The  maximum  number  of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  which  individual 
grazing  permits  have  been  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  are  as  follows : 

Head. 

Cattle 8,215 

Sheep 65,960 

The  Chairman.  On  page  129,  item  358,  there  is  no  change  except 
that  you  have  added  a  proviso  setting  aside  $200  for  the  purchase  of 
a  nursery  site. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  not  this  item  proposed  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  was  not  here  myself  last  year ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  it  was.    I  do  not  recall  it  myself. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  request  is  for  authority  to  spend  $200  for  land 
which  we  have  in  connection  with  our  nursery  on  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  any  land  of  your  own  there  now? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  very  little  suitable  land  for  a  nursery.  We 
have  got  to  have  water  and  good  soil  and  reasonable  accessibility. 
This  was  land  we  leased  near  our  headquarters  in  a  veryi  suitable 
place,  and  the  lessor  did  not  want  to  lease  it  any  more  but  wanted  to 
sell  it.  So  our  supervisor  stepped  in  and  bought  it  personally  at  $175 
to. protect  the  Government's  interests. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  "the  additional  $25  will  be  barely 
suflScient  to  covet  the  cost  of  survey,  taxfes,  preparation  of  deed,  e*^ 
The  Government  doesn't  have  to  pay  taxes,  does  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  be  for  expenses  the  supervisor  incurred- 
He  paid  $175  for  it,  and  since  then  he  has  been  paying  taxes  on  it. 
I  think  it  woidd  be  fair  to  cover  his  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  McKixLEY.  Isn't  it  a  fact  the  man  bought  it  for  $175,  and 
proposes  to  sell  it  for  $200? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  pay  him  exactly  what  it  cost  him,  and  no 
more.    There  are  some  expenses  that  he  incurred  in  connection  with  . 
acquiring  title  to  the  land,  which  I  think  it  would  be  fair  for  us  to 
pay,  but  I  don't  think  the  whole  thing  would  exceed  $200.    There 
would  be  no  profit  in  it  for  him. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Tell  us  about  the  tree  planting. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  making  progress  in  the  tree  planting  on  all 
of  the  national  forests,  one  of  the  greatest  items  of  progress  bemg 
the  learning  of  how  to  do  it.  The  planting  in  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota is  comparatively  simple  compared  with  some  parts  of  the 
West,  particularly  in  the  dry  regions  like  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It 
has  taken  some  years  in  experiments  to  learn  how  to  plant  trees  in 
the  drier  climates.  I  feel  that  the  tree-planting  work  is  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  in  forests  like  the  Michigan  forests,  where  the  trees 
have  been  practically  all  killed  by  cutting  and  fires,  and  in  the  Ne- 
braska sand  hills,  where  new  forests  are  being  very  successfully  es- 
tablished, but  it  is  important  in  certain  regions  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  national-forest  regions  to  build  up  forests  on  important  water- 
sheds, and  also  as  an  education. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record,  for  the  use  of 
the  committee,  the  cost  per  acre,  and  so  on,  and  some  detailed  facts 
about  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

NATIONAL-FOREST  NURSERIES. 

During  the  last  year  the  Forest  Service  planted  6,085  acres  on  the  national 
forests.  This  is  a  smaller  acreage  than  usual  because  of  the  reduction  of  $20,000 
in  the  appropriation  for  this  work  ahd  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor.  Of 
course,  when  wages  increase  50  per  cent  or  more,  it  is  impossible  to  hire  as 
many  laborers  to  plant  trees  as  could  be  done  previously.  The  cost  per  acre 
varies  .widely  with  conditions.  In  Jlichigan  the  plantations  cost  the  department 
iibout  $5  per  acre  last  year,  and  this  cost  can  be  reduced  gomewhat  as  the  work 
is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  Northwest  the  plantations  cost  $8  to  $10 
per  acre;  and  in  the  drier  regions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  work  is 
largely  on  an  experimental  scale,  the  costs  averaged  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 
In  dry  regions  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  or  Nebraska  it  is  necessaty  to 
plant  many  more  trees  per  acre  than  in  other  regions,  where  the  rainfall  is 
abundant  and  it  is  assured  that  practically  every  tree  that  is  planted  will  grow. 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  Is  this  nursery  in  Michigan  adjoining  or  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  areas  where  you  are  doing  planting  work? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  it  is  very  close. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  large  an  area  there  are  you  planting? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  got  the  figures  in  mind  now  as 
to  the  exact  progress  in  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  McLaughlin? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  130,  No.  353.  An  increase 
of  $25,000  is  asked.    Tell  us  about  the  increase,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  purpose  of  this  increase  is  to  extend  our  work 
in  the  study  of  the  lumber  industry,  and  in  the  economic  questions  in 
connection  with  the  forests  all  over  the  country.  We  have  been  carry- 
ing on  studies  of  production,  markets,  supplies,  and  other,  economic 
problems  connected  with  the  lumber  industry  during  the  war  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  War  Trade  Board,  and  some 
of  the  other  organizations.  The  question  of  supplies  is  at  points 
already  getting  j)retty  serious.  The  question  of  supplies  in  connection 
with  our  paper  industry  is  at  points  a  serious  one.  While  we  have 
been,  during  the  war,  making  studies  especially  of  supplies  of  vehicle 
stock,  locust  for  tree  nails,  material  for  ships,  and  other  special  re- 
quirements for  war  purposes,  we  wish  to  continue  that  same  kind  of 
work  in  connection  with  these  same  and  other  industries,  whose  sup- 
plies, at  least  locally,  are  becoming  scarce.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance, 
some  paper  manufacturers  are  even  looking  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  possible  supplies  to  send  materials  east  to  the  Wisconsin  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  increase  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
war  situation  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  first  increase  was  estimated  during  the  war.  It 
was  not,  however,  on  a  basis  of  what  the  War  Department — the 
military  departments — could  properly  allot  money  for.  They  asked 
for  information  which  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  from 
our  regular  studies.  But  I  think  it  is  just  as  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  continue  that  work  now,  in  peace  times,  and  even  more  im- 
portant during  the  period  of  rehabilitation  of  industries. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  you  did  work  for  the  War 
Department,  the  War  Department  made  an  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Geaatis.  The  War  Department  made  an  allotment,  except 
where  it  was  work  which  properly  we  could  and  should  do,  and  when 
it  was  rather  questionable  whether  they  could  do  it,  then  we  used  our 
own  funds.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  with  information  in 
regard  to  not  only  forest  supplies  but  in  regard  to  the  industry 
itself,  the  questions  of  production  and  distribution  of  lumber,  and 
the  multitude  of  questions  which  are  coming  up  and  about  which 
information  is  constantly  being  asked  of  us  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  organizations 
which  have  to  do  with  wood.  The  Tariff  Board  frequently  asks 
us  questions  regarding  the  industry  in  matters  pertaining  to  tariff 
questions,  wood-pulp  problems,  shingle  problems,  and  so  on.  We 
endeavor  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industries  and  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  I 
think  we  should  do.  The  work  would  be  really  very  useful  to  the  in- 
dustries themselves,  aside  from  information  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment departments. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  Do  you  find  that  as  years  go  by  kinds  of  wood 
heretofore  thought  to  be  unsuitable  for  making  paper  and  pulp  are 
now  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McLaughun,  And  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  there  is  prospect  of  opening  the  use  of  other 
woods,  too.    Of  course  the  technical  phases  of  that  are  being  studied 
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at  the  Madison  laboratory.    The  forest  industry  we  are  studying 
under  this  item  under  discussion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  studying.  With  what  result?  Do 
you  not  find  that  woods  heretofore  thought  unsuitable  for  making 
paper  are  now  found  to  be  entirely  suitable? 

Mr.  Graves.  Hemlock,  for  example.  Hemlock  is  now  being  used 
for  paper  practically  as  a  result  of  studies  at  the  Madison  laboratory, 
and  various  pines  are  suitable.  We  hope  before  we  get  through  to 
find  ways  of  using  other  woods  in  large  amounts  for  news  print. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  the  Wisconsin  paper  manufacturers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Some  have  inquired  of  us  about  national-forest  timber. 
I  can  not  answer  that  question  specifically.  They  are  concerned  as  to 
future  supplies  and  are  making  inquiries  as  to  future  supplies  after 
their  present  supplies  are  gone.    It  is  a  very  urgent  question  for  them. 

Mr.  Candler.  Is  any  white  pine  left  in  the  United  States  to  amount 
to  anything? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  eastern  white  pine  is  very  much  depleted,  but 
the  western  white  pine  of  Idaho  is  very  rapidly  coming  into  the 
market.  The  remaining  virgin  stands  of  white  pine  in  the  Lake 
States  are  mainly  in  Minnesota.  Those  of  Michigan  and  Wiscinson 
have  been  very  largely  cut  over.  The  best  estimates  available  indi- 
cate that  the  total  of  both  white  and  Norway  pine  for  the  Lake  States 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  billion  feet. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  stands  are  almost  entirely  second  growth 
and  yield  lumber  suitable  for  little  else  than  boxes.  There  is  about 
thirteen  billion  feet  of  this  second  growth,  mostly  in  New  England 
and  very  largely  in  small  tracts. 

Mr.  Candler.  There  is  lots  of  it  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  western  white  pine  is  a  different  species,  closely 
alliied,  and  not  quite  so  good. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  360,  "  for  estimating  and  ap- 
praising timber  " ;  you  have  a  decrease  there  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  war  decrease,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  per- 
sonnel was  very  much  reduced.  We  lost  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  about  1,000  persons  from  the  Forest  Service.  About  half  of 
these  went  into  the  military  service  and  the  others  resigned.  Our 
forces  were  much  depleted,  and  the  industrial  demands  were  falling 
off,  so  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  $100,000  during  the  war. 
The  war  is  over.  This  item  provides  money  which  is  expended  to 
build  up  our  timber  sale  business,  to  cruise  timber,  and  make  our 
sales.  I  anticipate  that  by  the  next  fiscal  year  the  demand  for  timber 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  to  have  the  entire  $100,000.  I 
would  like  very  much  if  the  committee  would  have  that  restored  to 
the  sum  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that,  Doctor, 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Graves  has  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Secretary  and  that  the  suggestion  meets  with  his 
approval. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen,  page  131,  item  361,  "  Other 
miscellaneous  forest  investigations^  $31,280.  There  is  no  change  in 
that?  ' 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 
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The  Chaieman.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  work  you  have  been 
doing? 

Mr.  Graves.  Same  thing  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  No.  362,  "  For  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,"  etc.,  $450,000 ;  there  is  no 
change  in  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  another  item  for  which  I  originally  suggested 
an  increase  to  the  Secretary.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  eradication 
of  larkspur  and  for  building  drift  fences,  and  other  grazing  improve- 
:nents  in  the  national  forests.  The  stoclonen  are  asking  us  to  do  more 
than  heretofore.  We  are  going  to  have  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
about  $850,000  this  year  by  the  increase  of  the  grazing  fees,  and  the 
stockmen  are  asking  the  Government  to  do  more  work  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  poisonous  plants  and  other  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
range.  During  the  war,  when  this  matter  came  up,  the  Secretary 
felt  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  that  during  that  period,  especially  the 
time  when  wire  could  not  be  obtained,  labor  could  not  be  obtained,  etc. 
The  stockmen  are  anxious  to  have  us  do  this  work,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  committee  to  consider  an  increase. 

Mr\  Hatjgen.  How  much  money  are  you  spending  for  fences? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  that  data. 

Mr.  HAtTGBN.  Is  it  any  considerable  amount? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  a  very  great  amount.  I  think  it  was  $20,000  last 
year,  but  I  would  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  are  many  of  these  ranges  inclosed? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  not  inclosed.    They  are  drift  fences. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  not  fencing  the  ranges,  simply  inclosing 
them. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  recall  an  estimate  of  one  of  my  grazing  experts 
that  the  expenditure  of  $20,000  would  enable  us  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  stock  on  the  forests,  through  the  drift  fences  which  regulated 
the  movement  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  grazing  would  pay  for  the 
improvements  in  two  years.  Thus  the  cost  of  building  of  the  drift 
fences  is'  soon  paid  back. 

Mr.  Hattgbn.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  How  do  you  figure 
that  out?  The  drift  fences  would  not  increase  the  growth  of  the 
the  grass,  would  they  ? 

ifi.  Graves.  No ;  but  it  enables  the  cdntrol  of  the  stock,  so  that ' 
you  could  put  more  on  the  range  because  of  the  better  distribution. 
If  you  don't  control  the  stock,  they  are  apt  to  congregate  in  a  few 
places  and  destroy  the  range  so  you  get  poor  results,  whereas  if  you 
distribute  them  right  you  can  get  a  greater  number  of  stock  on  the 
range. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  are  not  inclosing  any  of  the  ranges? 

Mr.  Graves.  Except  here  and  there  pastures,  which  are  leased  as 
a  special  use,  and  for  which  a  special  charge  is  made ;  but  we  are  not 
inclosing  the  range  in  the  old  way. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  You  add  to  the  rate  indicated  here  a  while  ago  wher- 
ever you  fence  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  there  is  a  pasture  that  is  handled  separately  and 
used  exclusively  by  an  individual  permittee. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  charge  more  than  $1.50? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  special  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  such  indi- 
vidual pastures. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Ten  cents  an  acre,  on  an  average.  It  should  be  undesr- 
stood  that  these  individual  pastures  are  fenced  at  his  own  cost  by  the 
stockman  using  them,  for  the  purpose  only  of  holding  saddle  and 
work  horses  and  beef  animals  being  gathered  for  shipment.  The 
pasture  is  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  range.  There  is  no  fencing  of 
individual  ranges  allowed.  They  are  used  in  common  for  cattle,  the 
drift  fences  merely  separating  the  large  range  areas  into  what  may 
be  called  community  units. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  in  that  connection,  I  wish  you  would 
put  into  the  record  the  number  of  miles  of  road  you  built  during  the 
past  year,  the  trails  and  fences,  and  so  on,  and  the  average  cost  of 
each,  and  also  give  the  total. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  given  in  the  notes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  insert  a  brief  statement  of  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  Relative  to  Improvements  on  the  National  Forests. 


Fiscal  year  1918. 

Classes. 

Amount. 

Average 
unit  cost. 

Total  cost. 

Roads                    * miles.. 

56 

696 

1,044 

33 

367 
54 
96 
72 

304 
10 
19 

238 

$654 

54 

51 

71 

135 

135 

463 

210 

52 

49 

369 

77 

$31,033 

Trails                      .         -         do 

37,644 
53,244 
2,343 
49,545 

Telephone  lines -do — 

Fire  Dreak's do — 

Fences    do 

7,290 
44,248 
15,120 

Dwellings  (includes  l-room  cabins) 

Other  buildines                 .                    .             ... 

15,808 
490 

Corrals . . . , 

Bridges 

7,011 
18,328 
19,360 

301,462 
148,538 

Mainten£ince  of  existing  improvements  (33  per  cent) 

• 

Total 

450,000 

Fiscal  yewr  1919. 


.  Classes. 


Approxi- 
mate 
amount. 


Approxi- 
mate 
average 
unit  cost. 


Approxi- 
mate 
total  cost. 


Trails miles. 

Telephone  lines do... 

Firebreaks do . . . 

Fences do... 

Lookout  towers  tod  buildings 

Dwellings.. 

Bams 

other  buil(3bigs 

Corrals. 


Bridges 

Water  improvements 

Stock  driveways .miles . 

Clearing  pastures acres. 

Larkspur  eradication 

Miaoellaneous  improvernenti... 


Approximate  total  construction 

Approximate  total,  maintenance  olesdstuig  improvements  (44 
per  cent) 

Total 


6 
121 
3S 
16 
22 
194 
4 


138 


79 

130 

180 

278 

650 

260 

81 

88 

720 

131 

47 

13 


$57,216 

34,207 
780 

21,780 
9,730 

10,400 
5,720 

15,714 

3S2 

5,760 

27,835 
4,371 
1,794 
B,S58 

47,484 


251,201 
198,799 
<f5D,000 
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The  Chairman.  On  page  133,  item  365,  you  have  the  adijiinistra- 
tive  expenses  under  the  Weeks  act,  $21,770.  There  is  no  change  in 
that? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  that  is  simply  authority  to  use  the  money  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  not  an  appropriation.  Now,  gentle- 
men, turn  to  page  265.  That  provides  for  the  cooperative  fire-fight- 
ing force  under  the  Weeks  act.    There  is  no  change  in  that? 

.  Cooperative  Fiee  Protection. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  authorizes  cooperation  with  the  States.  Of  course, 
with  the  increased  cost  of  labor  we  can  do  less  with  $100,000  than  we 
have  heretofore.  The  increased  cost  of  fire  protection  is  about  25 
per  cent  since  we  originally  asked  for  this  item,  so  we  are  doing 
about  25  per  cent  less  effective  work  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  are  cooperating  with  you, 
Doctor;  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  22.  We  have-  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
item  has  been  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good,  because  the  States 
have  been  very  eager  to  cooperate  with  us,  and  oftentimes  a  very 
small  allotment  to  a  State  has  resulted  in  their  spending  several  times 
that  amount.  It  is  very  educational.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  for  the  awakening  of  interest  in  fire  protection  among  pri- 
vate owners,  and  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  States  for  fire- 
protective  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  279  are  two  items ;  item  12,  "  That  here- 
after the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  his  discretion  and  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  supply  to  any  municipality  or 
public  institution  not  more  than  one  American  bison  " 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  We  can  not  cover  these  two  items 
before  recess.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  this  motorcycle 
and  automobile  item.    I  suppose  Mr.  Graves  is  going  to  take  that  up. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  half  past 
one. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  1.30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess- 

Transfer  of  Bison  to  Municipalities  and- Public  Institutions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  S.  GRAVES,  FORESTER  AUD  CHIEF, 
FOREST  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  at  the  time  we  took  recess  you  were 
just  about  to  discuss  item  No.  12,  on  page  279 — 

That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  his  discretion  aud  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  supply  to  any  municipality  or  public  In- 
stitution not  more  than  one  American  bison  from  any  surplus  which  may  ex- 
ist In  any  herd  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and.  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  propagation  of  the  species,  animals  may  be  loaned  to  or  ex- 
changed with  other  owners  of  American  bison. 
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Mr.  Gbaves.  Some  of  the  herds  of  American  bison  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  department  already  contain  a  surplus  of  bulls.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
municipalities  and  parks  to  secure  without  charge  a  specimen  of  his- 
toric and  educational  value  and  to  enable  the  Government,  munici- 
palities, public  parks,  and  other  owners  of  American  bison  to  im- 
prove the  strain  of  their  herds  and  to  avoid  inbreeding,  through  the 
loan  or  exchange  of  animals.  • 

We  are  cooperating  with  cities  and  other  organizations  in  game 
culture.  We  have  on  one  of  our  national  forests  a  herd  of  bison 
which  we  are  handling  with  such  assistance  as  we  need  from  the 
biological  survey,  and  there  are  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  a  herd  of  animals  like  that  where  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  reduce  the  number  of  bulls.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
city  or  municipal  park  may  desire  a  loan  of  a  bull,  and  this  is  to  give 
us  a  little  wider  authority  in  such  cooperation. 

Mileage  Eates  foe  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  13,  on  page  279 — 

Whenever  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find  that  the  expenses 
of  travel  can  be  reduced  thereby,  he  may,  in  lieu  of  actual  traveling  expenses, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the  payment  of  such  rates 
per  mile  for  motorcycles  and  automobiles  used  for  necessary  travel  on  offlcial 
business  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  owTier  of  such  motorcycle  or  automobile  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses thereof. 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  a  question  of  limitation  on  the  amount  of  mile- 
age that  we  will  allow  to  forest  officers  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  use  of  their  personal  cars  on  official  business. 

The  language  of  the  provision  as  contained  in  the  act  for  1919 
limits  its  operation  to  that  year,  but,  as  the  method  of  reimbursing 
employees  for  the  use  of  personally  owned  motorcycles  and  automo- 
biles in  conducting  the  field  work  of  the  department  has  proven  to 
be  expedient  and  distinctly  economical,  in  that  the  Government 
secures  the  full  use  of  the  vehicles  without  the  initial  outlay  for  their 
purchase  and  subsequent  expenditures  for  repairs  and  replacement, 
to  say  nothing  of  depreciation,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  au- 
thority be  continued.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  language  from  year  to  year,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  words  "  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919  "  be  omitted, 
and  the  word  "  hereafter '"  be  substituted. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  specific  rates  per  mile  for  motor- 
cycles and  automobiles,  viz,  2  and  6  cents,  respectively,  be  omitted, 
and  language  substituted  which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture more  latitude  in  fixing  mileage  rates.  The  rates  established 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  were  recommended  by  the  department  a 
year  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  entirely 
adequate  to  cover  actual  operating  expenses.  Conditions,  however, 
have  completely  changed  during  the  past  year  and  the  rates  author- 
ized in  the  present  provision  will  not  reimburse  employees  for  such 
expenses. 

The  records  of  the  department  indicate  that  the  cost  of  operating 
Government-owned  automobiles  varies  from  6  to  12  cents  per  mile 
for  light  cars,  and  from  8  to  16  cents  per  mile  for  heavier  cars. 
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These  variations  in  rates  are  due  almost  entirely  to  local  factors,  such 
as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  supplies  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  road  conditions  in  the  locality  where  the  car  is  being 
used. 

Many  employees  of  the  department  feel  unable  to  pay  from  their 
personal  funds  the  difference  between  the  established  rates  and  the 
actual  cost  of  operation,  and  for  this  reason  a  number  have  disposed 
of  their  cars,  while  others  are  not  inclined  to  continue  to  use  their 
vehicles  in  official  work.  Unless  this  condition  is  remedied  the  field 
work  of  the  department  will  be  greatly  impeded,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
urgently  recommended  that  the  language  of  the  paragraph  as  sub- 
mitted be  enacted  into  law. 

The  proviso ,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  mileage  for  the  use  of 
motorcycles  and  automobfles  furnished  or  owned  by  or  maintained 
by  the  Government  is  recommended  omitted,  as  such  payments  are 
prohibited  by  existing  law. 

As  I  say,  the  experience  we  have  had  has  shown  that  6  cents  does 
not  cover  the  cost.  We  have  in  the  Forest  Service  471  privately 
owned  cars  which  the  forest  officers  use  in  connection  with  official 
business.  Most  of  these  are  light  cars,  the  only  kind  that  officers  of 
the  Forest  Service  can  afford,  and  it  unquestionably  has  saved  the 
Government  a  good  deal  of  money  to  have  the  forest  officer  use  his 
own  car. 

We  have  not  encouraged  the  idea  of  purchasing  from  Government 
funds  passenger  cars  for  use  in  the  national  forests.  We  feel  that  a 
certain  number  of  Government-owned  trucks  are  an  economy  in  fire 
fighting,  where  otherwise  we  would  have  to  hire  machines  to  get  the 
materials,  equipment^  and  men  to  the  fires.  But  we  have  not  felt 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  officers  of  the  Forest  Service 
with  cars.  Ordinarily  the  man  who  owns  his  own  car  takes  much 
better  care  of  it  than  he  does  of  a  Government-owned  car.  That  is 
our  experience,  and  I  think  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  business 
men.    I  know  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Army. 

I  understand  that  certain  large  concerns  whose  employees  use  cars 
on  company  business  have  taken  the  same  position  in  regard  to  hav- 
ing their  men  use  the  cars  of  the  firm  or  corporation^  but  have 
encouraged  their  men  to  own  their  own  cars,  and  then  give  them 
mileage  rather  than  furnish  them  with  cars. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  if  is  proper,  where  a  forest  officer  has  a 
car  which  he  uses  for  official  business,  that  the  proportionate  expense 
of  the  running  of  the  car,  covering  the  mileage  where  it  is  used  for 
official  purposes,  should  be  met  by  the  Government. 

Six  cents  is  less  than  the  actual  cost,  and  that  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  forest  officers  have  given  up  their  cars 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  run  them  for  official  business.  They 
were  paying  out  of  their  own  pockets  more  than  the  cost  of  running 
the  car  when  they  used  them  for  official  business. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  running  of  these  cars  varies  for  the  light 
cars  up  to  nearly  12  cents.  We  had,  I  believe,  one  year  during  which 
a  Ford  car  which  we  had  in  connection  with  the  land-classification 
work  cost  approximately  12  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  that  include  depreciation  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  That  included  depreciation  and  a  good  many  repairs 
that  year.  The  average  cost  of  the  average  light  car  is  considerably 
less  than  12  cents. 

We  had  a  good  many  figures  sent  in  to  us  from  different  forest 
officers  which  show  that  the  cost  of  the  Ford  car,  varying  under  con- 
ditions of  roads  and  cost  for  gasoline  at  the  distance  from  the  rail- 
road to  the  point  where  they  have  to  buy  the  gasoline,  and  so  on, 
runs  all  the  way  from  6  cents  to  9  cents  and  a  fraction.  The  average 
for  the  Ford  car  would  be  less  than  9  cents. 

For  the  different  cars  the  actual  cost  of  operation,  not  including 
depreciation,  taxes,  license  fees,  insurance,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — the  average  for  the  private  cars  in  the  Forest  Service  is  as 
follows : 

District  No.  1,  8.5  cents;  district  No.  2,  8  cents;  district  No.  3,  10.5 
cents;  district  No.  4.  7.5  cents;  district  No.  5,  9.5  cents;  district  No. 
6,  9  cents;  and  district  No.  7,  7.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  8.6  cents.-  That  includes  some  other  cars  than 
the  Ford.  It  includes  Dodges,  and  some  Buicks,  some  Chevrolets. 
some  Studebakers,  some  Dorts,  and  some  Overlands;  probably  80 
per  cent  of  them  would  be  light  cars. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  inserted  this  item  in  the  estimates  originally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  15,  1917,  the  date  when  the  estimates  were 
furnished  to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  present  maximum 
amounts,  therefore,  were  suggested  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  cost 
of  everything  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  an  automobile  has  in- 
creased very  greatly  since  that  time.  The  provision  did  not  become 
effective  until  the  1st  of  October  last,  and  many  of  the  bureaus  have 
advised  the  Secretary's  office  that  they  can  not  operate  under  it,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  on  account  of  the  low  rates. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  there  were  language  accepted  such  as  is  proposed  I 
should  vary  the  rates  in  the  different  forests.  From  the  past  experi- 
ence we  have  had  I  would  not  permit  more  than  6^  or  7  cents  per  mile 
for  a  Ford  where  there  are  pretty  good  roads,  as  there  are  in  southern 
California.  We  have  very  low  costs  there — I  think  a  little  over  6 
cents  for  the  Ford  cars.  It  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  operated  there 
for  that  amount.  Back  in  the  mountains  a  Ford  car  would  cost  8  or 
possibly  9  cents  a  mile,  and  if  you  included  depreciation  it  would  cost 
more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  you  suggested  discretionary 
language  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  because  it  varies,  and  the  present  6  cents  is  cer- 
tainly too  low.  I  think  we  are  defeating  our  own  ends  by  making  it  as 
low  as  that,  because  we  are  in  that  way  discouraging  the  private 
owners,  and  that  is  going  to  bring  pressure  for  Government  cars.  1 
think  we  should  stick  primarily  to  the  purchase  from  Govern- 
ment funds  of  trucks  where  there  is  trucking  needed,  and  purchase 
passenger  cars  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  example,  in- 
sists that  it  can  not  operate  under  the  6-cent  rate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  where  it  costs  more 
than  8  cents  a  mile  to  run  a  Ford,  either  the  operator  of  the  machine 
is  very  inexpert  or  his  machine  is  in  very  bad  condition  or  the  circum- 
stances must  be  very  exceptional.     If  it  costs  more  than  that  to  run  f» 
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Ford  it  wcJuld  certainly  be  cheaper  to  junk  it  and  get  one  that  costs 
less  than  that  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course  that  would  include  tires,  and  the  kind  of 
roads  we  run  our  cars  over  in  the  mountains  is  very  hard  on  tires. 
That  is  where  the  cost  would  run  up.  It  would  make  a  tremendous 
difference  whether  we  run  over  a  stony  and  rough  road  in  the  moun- 
tains or  run  over  the  smoother  roads  below.  The  wear  and  tear  on 
a  machine  running  over  the  mountain  roads  is  terrific,  and  at  the 
very  best,  under  careful  running,  the  cost  is  considerable.  That  is 
what  brings  up  the  cost  with  us ;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  the  occa- 
sional situation  where  the  nearest  place  to  purchase  gasoline  is 
pretty  far  out  in  the  mountains,  where  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  very 
high  and  it  has  to  be  hauled  in  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  any  maximum  at  all 
in  this  provision  would  greatly  interfete  with  your  operating  under 
this  provision? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  6  cents  is  too  low,  and  I  think  the  uncertaiuT 
ties  of  costs  from  year  to  year  would  make  it  much  better  to  leave 
it  to  administrative  discretion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  already  left  so  much  to  administrative 
discretion  that  we  have  not  very  much  left. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  very  limitation  on  the  appropriation  itself  is  a 
limitation.  We  could  not  possibly  authorize  an  extravagant  mileage 
and  run  very  many  miles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Graves.  -I  doubt  myself  whether  there  would  be  many  cases 
where  we  would  want  to  authorize  more  than  10  cents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  that  in  the  statement  or  the  estimate  of 
the  amount  you  have  allowed  for  maintenance  and  repair  and  up- 
keep of  the  Government- owned  machines  you  allow  amounts  running 
from  $450  to  $600.  I  do  not  know  what  mileage  that  is  based  on,  but 
I  would  assume  that  if  you  get  anything  like  maximum  efficiency 
out  of  these  machines  it  must  be  based  on  1,000  miles  a  month,  of 
12,000  miles  a  year ;  and  if  that  is  true,  your  baisis  there  is  much  lower 
than  the  basis  here. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  includes  motorcycles  and  speeders. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Taking  the  automobiles  in  the  service  generally, 
the  maintenance  charge  runs  from  $450  to  $600,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  slightly  larger.  That  is  a  maximum  basis  on  something  like 
5  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  mileage  for  the  Forest  Service  automobiles  is 
estimated  at  6,000  miles  each  per  year  for  the  three  Forest  Service 
automobiles.  Two  of  them  ai^e  very  old;  one  was  bought  in  1913, 
and  the  second  one  about  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Gra\tes.  Does  not  that  figure  innlude  motorcycles  and  speeders  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Motorcycles  and  speeders  are  in  separate  items. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  motorcycle  item?  You  have  a 
2-cent  limitation  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  not  had  the  same  complaint  about  motorcycles 
as  we  have  had  about  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  a  limitation  on  this  for  automobiles, 
you  would  say  about  10  cents  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that.  I 
think,  from  an  administration  standpoint,  the  average  in  our  work 
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would  be  about  8  cents.  That  would  make  it  run  from  6  to.  10  cents, 
with  the  average  about  8  cents.  The  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  to  take 
care  of  those  cases  in  the  mountains  where  the  cost  is  high,  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  allowing  an  extravagant  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  smout  the  relative  wisdom  of  this 
flat  limitation  and  the  discretionary  authority  you  confer  upon  the 
Secretary  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  (jkaves.  I  feel  that  the  discretionary  authority,  from  our 
standpoint,  is  the  most  businesslike,  because  I  know  the  way  the  mat- 
ters are  handled  we  have  to  make  a  very  strong  showing  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  connection  with  our  administrative  limitations,  and  I  like 
the  idea  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  take  care  of  the  practical  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  that  your  costs  are  very  high. 
I  have  run  an  automobile  for  a  good  many  years  and  kept  tab  of  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  might  be  interesting,  Mr.  Anderson,  to 
look  over  some  of  the  reports  we  have  iiad  come  in.  They  are  in 
considerable  detail,  and  they  run,  in  the  types  of  cars,  all  the  way 
from  a  Buick  car  to  a  Ford,  and  I  think  these  reports  throw  some 
light  on  that  point. 

Authority  to  Make  Arrests  for  Violations  or  Game-Reserve 

Regulations. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  one  other  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  has 
come  up  very  recently.  The  matter  which  I  now  desire  to  speak  of 
concerns  the  handling  of  the  game  on  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve. 
You  will  recall  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  handle  game  on  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve  or 
such  other  areas  as  the  President  might  proclaim  to  be  national  game 
preserves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  that  State? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  that  State.  The  President  has  proclaimed  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  also  as  a  national  game  preserve. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  area  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  about  89,000  acres,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Formerly  State  land? 

Mr.  Graves.  Formerly  owned  by  private  owners  and  purchased 
from  private  owners,  the  largest  single  purchase  being  from  the  Van- 
derbilt  estate.' 

It  is  very  well  stocked  with  a  number  of  game  animals,  and  we  are 
introducing  other  animals,  like  the  elk  and  bison. 

We  find  that  our  forest  officers  havp  not  the  authority  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  on  this  preserve.  They  have  to  go  through 
such  a  roundabout  procedure  in  going  to  the  marshal  and  getting  a 
warrant  sworn  out  that  the  game  is  suffering.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  poaching,  a  great  deal  of  killing  of  animals,  and  we  are  losing 
ground. 

You  may  recall  that  under  the  act  of  February  6,  1905,  the  forest 
officers  are  given  authority  to  make  arrests  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Without  papers? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Without  warrants.  They  have  authority  to  search 
and  make  arrests  and  take  a  man  in  to  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  are  the  courts  located  before  which  the 
party  arrested  is  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  is  brought  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
and  then  bound  over  and  brought  before  the  Federal  courts.  But 
the  point  is  that  in  order  to  reach  this  problem  of  stopping  the 
poachers,  the  forest  ranger  must  have  authority  when  he  catches  a 
man  with  a  deer  or  otherwise  violating  the  Secretary's  regulations  to 
take  him  down  to  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Generally  speaking,  one  who  is  caught  with  the 
goods,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  subject  to  arrest  without  the  formal  issu- 
ing of  papers,  the  papers  being  in  the  possession  of  the  one  arresting, 
him.     Do  you  think  your  men  have  not  had  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  solicitor  of  the  department  says  our  men  not 
only  have  no  authority  to  arrest  a  man  who  has  a  deer  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  they  have  no  authority  to  search  him  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  gun  or  a  deer,  in  case  he  is  driving  in  a  covered  vehicle  of 
some  sort,  and  the  solicitor  says  our  men  have  no  authority  to  take' 
away  the  deer  if  they  find  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  now  it  is  proposed  to  insert  language  to> 
give  authority  without  any  complaint  or  warrant,  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  propose  to  extend  to  the  forest  officers  in  the 
Mount  Pisgah  Game  Preserve  the  same  authority  which  has  already 
been  granted  by  Congress  under  the  act  of  February  6, 1905,,  by  some' 
very  simple  wording,  such  as  the  following r- 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing).  Will  you  read  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 6, 1905,  first,  so  that  we  will  know  what  you  are  proposing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  a  very  short  act,  and  I  will  read  it  entire; 
[Eeading :] 

Act  of  February  6,  1905  (33  Stat.,  700)  : 

"  That  all  persons  employed  in  the  forest  reserve  and  national  park  service  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  authority  to  make  arrests  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  forest  reserves  and  national  parks,  and 
any  person  so  arrested  shall  be  taken  before  the  nearest  United  States  commis- 
sioner, within  whose  jurisdiction  the  reservation  or  national  park  is  located,  for 
trial ;  and  upon  sworn  information  by  any  competent  person  any  United  States 
commissioner  in  the  proper  jurisdiction  shall  issue  process  for  the  arrest  of  any 
person  charged  with  the  violation  of  said  laws  and  regulations;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  arrest  by  any  officer  of" 
the  United  States,  without  process,  of  any  person  taken  in  the  act  of  violating 
said  laws  and  regulations." 

This  wording  has  been  approved  by  the  solicitor : 

That  hereafter  the  authority  to  make  arrests  conferred  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1905  (38  Stat,  p.  700),  is  hereby  extended  to  persons  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
any  game  or  bird  reservations  created  by  or  under  any  act  of  Congress  or  Execu- 
tive order.. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  that  cover  poaching? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  says  "  for  the  protection  of  any  game  or  bird  reser- 
vation," and  that  would  cover  poaching.  It  is  simply  extending  to» 
this  one  particular  situation  the  authority  we  have  elsewhere,  and  if 
we  have  that  we  can  stop  the  poaching,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it  we- 
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are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is  game  preservation 
which  has  been  luthorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  you  had  a  plan  by  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  would  confer  the  right  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  conferred  the  authority  and  also  have  con- 
ferred the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  under  that  you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  could  do  that;  if  the  State  still  retained  that 
authority  they  could  delegate  certain  authority  to  us,  but  they  have 
turned  the  whole  thing  over  to  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  act  you  have  read  and  the  language  you 
propose  says  arrests  may  be  made  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations.  Everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  but  is  everyone 
presumed  to  know  the  regulations?  I  would  like  to  ask  in  that 
connection  what  you  do  by  way  of  publishing  your  regulations  so 
that  those  who  frequent  that  place  or  may  possibly  be  subject  to 
arrest  can  be  reasonably  held  to  have  knowledge  of  those  regulations? 

Mr.  Graves.  Here  is  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  Pisgah  National 
Game  Preserve,  containing  the  regulations.  It  is  very  widely  adver- 
tised locally,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  local  settler  in  that 
vicinity,  or  a  lumberjack  or  anyone  else  working  in  the  woods,  who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  a  game  preserve  and  that  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited, except  in  conformity  with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  these  are  very  widely  circulated.  How 
circulated,  and  how  widely? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  first  place,  our  local  forest  officers  know  per- 
sonally and  ar_'  circulating  around  among  the  settlers,  and  the  city 
of  Asheville  is  very  close  to  this  game  preserve  and  every  hotel  man 
and  every  boarding-house  keeper  is  cognizant  of  the  rgulations  which 
pertain  to  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  know  they  are?  Are  notices  pub- 
lished in  these  hotels  and  boarding  houses? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  not  have  posters  on  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  do  have  posters  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  they  are  posted  on  the  land.  We  are  having  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  With  the  lumberjacks  who  are  operating  there. 
We  purchased  this  land  subject  to  an  existing  contract  that  is  still 
running,  and  a  good  many  hundred  men  are  working  on  the  area, 
and  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the  foreman  to  dismiss  anyone 
who  is  caught  poaching,  but  that  does  not  always  meet  the  situation. 
They  are  able  to  cover  it  over.  Our  local  forest  officers  feel  very 
strongly  that'unless  they  have  somewhat  further  authority  there  will 
be  a  general  impression  created  in  that  country  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  powerless  to  protect  the  game. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  large  is  this  preserve  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  oontains  something  over  88,000  acres  approved  for 
purchase,  of  which  about  78,500  acres  have  been  actually  acquired. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  original  purchase  was  89,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  believe  it  was  offered  as  89,000  acres,  but  did  not 
come  to  that.    Other  purchases  have  been  authorized  since. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  about  5  miles  square.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  provision  being  added,  but  when  one  is  made  subject 
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to  the  penalty  of  arrest  and  punishment  for  violation  of  a  regulation 
he  ought  to  be  informed  of  what  the  regulations  are,  and  they  ought 
to  be  circulated  so  that  they  can  be  known. 

.    Mr.  Graves.  I  think  we  have  the  preserve  pretty  well  posted. 
There  is  not  an  entrance  that  has  not  got  the  posters  on  it. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  inclosed? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  it  is  not  inclosed,  but  there  are  entrances  by  the 
main  roads.  There  are  certain  roads  and  trails  that  go  through  the 
area,  and  we  post  the  roads  and  trails.  It  is  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tion, as  the  violation  of  the  Secretary's  regulations  in  other  matters 
in  the  national  forests.  We  reach  that  by  posting  the  regulations 
and  distributing  our  book  of  regulations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  this  would  apply 
to  all  areas  where  those  regulations  are  in  force,  and  I  think  some 
extra  pains  should  be  taken  to  advise  the  people  as  to  the  existence 
of  those  regulations,  because  it  is  a  little  unusual,  if  one  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  violating  a  regulation.  It  is  on  limited  areas  that 
those  regulations  are  in  force,  and  those  who  live  theie  all  the  time 
may  know  them,  but  others  going  in  there  for  the  first  time  may  not 
know  them.  I  think  some  extra  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  your  de- 
partment to  advise  the  people  as  to  those  regulations,  and  that  viola- 
tion of  them  would  make  one  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment. 
Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  is. absolutely  sound. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  the  same  regulation  you  have,  and  the  same  method 
of  advising  people  you  have,  at  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  we  have  not  jurisdiction  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  our  forest  regulations.  We  have  thoroughly 
posted  the  reservations  and  use  different  ways,  locally,  of  acquainting 
people  with  them,  and  I  think  we  have  been  pretty  successful  in  get- 
ting this  practice  known  and  in  the  reasonable  handling  of  trespass 
cases,  as  shown  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  trespass  cases 
after  the  regulations  become  known,  and  after  it  is  known  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  that  up  and  carry  it  through. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  the  matter  of 
paying  mileage  for  automobiles.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  old 
law  that  no  mileage  should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  a  Government- 
owned  automobile.  It  is  suggested  that  that  language  be  left  out. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  is  already  law.  Where  will  you  find  that? 
Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  part  of  the  general  law.  The  solicitor 
of  the  department  and  the  Comptroller  of-  the  Treasury,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  have  both  held  that  we  can  not  reimburse  any  one  for  op- 
erating a  Government-owned  machine.  We  pay,  of  course,  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  our  own  machines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  not  strange,  but  no  one  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  knew  that,  and  that  amendment  was  demanded  on  the  floor 
before  this  could  go  through. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  it  should  not  be  re- 
tained. •  We  merely  suggested  the  elimination  of  what  we  regarded 
as  useless  language— language  which  does  not  have  any  effect — but  if 
the  committee  wants  to  retain  it,  there  is  absolutely  no  objection  on 
our  part. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  ruling;  you  can  not  point  to  a  specific 
law  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  law  of  common  sense.  Why  should 
the  Government  pay  itself  for  operating  its  own  machines? 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  If  it  is  a  law,  it  is  a  proper  law,  I  think ;  but  if 
it  is  something  which  is  merely  the  opinion  of  somebody,  some 
official,  he  might  change  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  specific  law  on  the  subject.  But,  on 
the  general  principles  of  accounting  law,  the  solicitor  has  said,  I 
know,  and  I  understand  the  comptroller  has  also  said,  that  we  can 
not  pay  anyone  a  mileage  for  operating  Government-owned  machines. 
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Committee  on  Ageicultuke, 

House  of  Eepeesentattves, 

Tuesday,  Jcmuary  7,  1919. 

BxjEEATj  OF  Chemistry. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  I.  ALSBERG,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  CHEMISTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Alsberg,  you  have  no  increase  in  the  statutory 
salary  roll  above  $2,500? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  iwfe  will  go  to  page  140  and  ask  you  about 
item  84,  "  For  conducting  the  investigations  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  May  15,  1862,  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, $42,400."    There  is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  conducting  the  same  lines  of  work  as 
in  previous  years  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  are  one  or  two  lines  of  work  that  we  have 
been  conducting  which  are  not  exactly  new,  but  which  have  in- 
creased in  volume  owing  to  the  ,war. 

We  had  before  the  war  among  others  a  project  on  the  development 
of  simple  methods  for  milldew  and  water  proofing  fabrics, 
methods  sufficiently  simple  to  be  used  by  the  farmer  in  lengthening 
the  life  of  canvas  covers  for  machinery  and  the  like.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  same  problem  arose  in  relation  to  tentage 
and  other  articles  of  military  accoutrement.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  extend  this  particular  line  of  work.  "We  have  furnished  the  War 
Department  with  practically  all  of  their  formulae  and  methods  for 
water  and  milldew  proofing  fabrics,  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  them  in  the  inspection  of  material,  so  that  this  particular 
project  has  been  conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  hitherto, 
owilig  to  the  demands  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item.  No.  85,  is,  "  For  collaboration  with 
•other  departments  of  the  Government  desiring  chemical  investiga- 
tions and  whose  heads  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such 
assistance,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  work,  $14,000."  There  is  no 
change  in  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  change  in  that.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said, 
that  the  situation  during  this  year  has  been  such  that  the  demands  on 
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the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  work  of  this  type  have  been  tremendous. 
We  ordinarily  carry  on  this  allotment  the  cost  of  work  which  is 
asked  for  by  other  departments  of  the  Government  requiring  the 
kind  of  chemical  work  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  better 
equipped  to  handle  than  they  are.  There  has  not  been  for  some  years 
a  checking  up  of  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  work.  I  have  had  it 
checked  up  recently.  If  we  were  to  combine  the  salaries  of  the  men 
who  have  been  at  work  on  war  problems  it  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Even  in  normal  times  the  appropriation  as  it  stands  is 
not  adequate  for  the  demands  made  upon  us,  but  we  have  not  asked 
for  an  increase,  because  we  have  only  realized  recently  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  Have  you  had  any  allotment  from  any  other 
department  or  any  other  fund? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  No.  We  have,  I  figure,  expended  in  time  of  the  men 
that  do  this  work — and  that  is  what  it  chiefly  amounts-  to — about 
$125,000.  Of  this  sum  but  little  represents  purchase  of  equipment 
and  chemicals.  It  represents,  in  the  main,  the  time  of  men  already 
in  our  employ  taken  from  their  regular  work.  The  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  War  Department,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  pretty  nearly  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  made  enormous  demands  on  us.  The 
'  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Airrcraft  Production,  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  have  detailed  a  few 
drafted  and  commissioned  chemists  to  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  Post  Office  Department  get  into 
this? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  with  this  fund  that  we  carry  on  most  of  the 
work  that  we  do  for  the  Post  Office  Department  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  For  instance,  there  are 
lots  of  patent  medicines,  prescription  fakes,  fraudulent  articles  or 
devices  of  one  kind  or  another  which  have  to  be  examined  chemically. 
The  Post  Office  Department  asks  us  to  make  such  examinations,  and 
when  the  cases  are  tried  in  court  our  analysts  are  very  frequently  the 
principal  Government  experts  in  court. 

Last  year  we  had  two  men  who  attended  court  for  about  six  weeks 
in  the  Sargol  case,  an  alleged  tonic  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

We  could  not  get  at  it  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  because  it  did 
not  carry  a  fraudulent  label.  So  the  Post  Office  Department  got  after 
it  and  won  the  case.  It  was  put  out  of  business  and  a  fine  of  some 
$30,000  imposed.  As  we  did  the  analytical  work,  our  experts  at- 
tended court  as  witnesses.  There  has  been  particularly  great  activity 
of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  past 
year. 

We  have  also  carried  on  with  this  fund  a  part  of  that  work  which 
we  have  been  doing  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
thresher  and  mill-dust  explosions,  on  which  I  think  I  reported  last  year. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  yon  for  me  to  give  some  of  the  dsita  on 
the  result  of  the  thresher-explosions  work.  When  this  started  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1914  there  were  thresher  explosions  which  de- 
stroyed thrashing  machines  and  grain  estimated  to  ba  valued  at 
about  $1,000,000.  There  were  some  300  such  occurrences.  We  made  a 
survey  at  that  time  and  in  1915  started  work  to  determine  what  pre- 
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ventive  measures  should  be  used.    The  damage  that  year  was  only 
about  $300,000  or  $400,000.    The  season  was  not  so  dry  as  in  1914. 

In  1916,  after  the  pi'otectiye  devices  which  we  developed  had  been 
pretty  well  introduced,  the  losses  were  only  about  $75,000,  and  last 
year  there  were  only  20  explosions  and  fires  which  happened  in 
threshers  that  had  not  been  protected  by  the  devices  we  recommended. 
The  total  losses  were  between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  with  no  destruction 
of  grain  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.. McLaughlin.  As  to  those  experiments,  you  have  finished  them 
and  found  out  the  cause? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  particular  project  is  closed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  not  asking  any  money  for  continuing 
•that? 

Di'.  Alkbeeg.  Not  that  particular  part  of  the  work.  There  is  an- 
other part  of  the  work  which  we  have  in  part  paid  for  out  of  this 
appropriation,  and  in  part  out  of  some  of  the  emergency  appropria- 
tions ;  this  deals  with  the  prevention  of  fii'es  in  mills  and  ele- 
vators. 

We  haA'e  had,  let  us  say,  good  luck  with  this  work.  We  have  not 
had,  since  the  work  was  undertaken  under  the  food  production  act — 
from  which  the  Secretarj^  allotted  some  additional  money  for  this 
campaign — a  large  mill  or  elevator  explosion.  How  much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  campaign  we  put  on  and  how  much  to  luck,  nobody 
can  say.    But  there  is  the  fact. 

The  work  we  have  done  in  that  connection  was  an  educational  cam- 
paign. We  divided  the  country  into  districts.  We  held  meetings 
in  each  district  at  which  we  called  together  all  of  the  managers  of 
mills  and  elevators  and  their  workmen  and  explained  how  important 
it  was  to  take  all  possible  precautions.  Then  we  visited  all  of  the 
large  plants  and  called  the  workmen  together  and  got  out  a  pledge 
card,  by  signing  which  the  workman  pledged  himself  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  such  as  smoking,  and  the  mill  superintendent  pleclged 
himself  to  keep  the  plant  clean  and  to  observe  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. I  have  some  of  that  literature  here.  We  issued  a  small  circu- 
lar which  sets  out  what  the  dangers  in  that  kind  of  a  plant  are,  and 
we  got  out  a  poster  which  was  conspicuously  posted  around  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  ventilation,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  ventilation.  Three  or 
four  different  factors  are  involved.  In  the  first  place,  you  want  to 
keep  dust  out  of  the  plant.  If  you  get  dust  suspended  in  the  air 
and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  flame,  if  tho  dust  and  air  are  in  the 
proper  proportion,  the  dust  will  burn  so  fast  that  it  explodes  like 
gasoline.  If  you  have  no  dust  you  eliminate  that  danger.  Then  you 
must  avoid  open  flames,  matches,  and  smoking.  Moreover,  you  want 
to  prevent  elevator  "  choke-ups." 

One  of  the  common  causes  is  that  the  elevator  leg  chokes.  The 
pulley  over  which  the  belt  runs  keeps  on  going,  .and  of  course  the 
belt  does  not  move.  That  creates  friction,  and  the  friction  will  ulti- 
mately generate  enough  heat  so  that  the  belt  catches  fire.  The  belt 
will  burn  through,  arid  then  the  belt  which  has  been  burnt  through 
will  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  leg  and  send  up  a  cloud  of 
dust.  The  cloud  of  dust  will  explode,  and  the, explosion  may  travel 
along  the  conveyor  system  until  it  reaches  an  empty  bin,  explode  the 
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dust  cloud  in  the  bin,  and  perhaps  tear  off  the  roof  or  the  side  of  the 
building. 

Here  in  this  poster  is  an  illustration  of  how  such  explosions  run. 
Here  is  a  mill  in  which  the  whole  side  of  the  building  was  blown 
out.  There  was  a  man  in  the  building  who,  fortunately,  was  blown 
out  into  the  river  and  was  not  killed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  of  the  emergency  fund  was  trans- 
ferred for  that  work? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  On  all  of  this  work  to  prevent  dust  explosions  there 
was  a  total  allotment  of  $51,000.  We  have  had  a  large  force  in  the 
field.  That  amount  went  practically  all  for  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  In  what  act  was  the  money  carried  in  which 
this  transfer  was  made? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  food  production  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  provision  of  that  act? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  first  food  production  act  there  was  no  specific 
provision,  but  an  allotment  was  made  under  the  appropriation  for 
miscellaneous  items.  But  in  the  second  food  production  act  there 
was  a  specific  provision  of  $75,000  for  the  prevention  of  plant  ex- 
plosions and  fires.  Under  the  authority  he  had  in  the  original  act 
the  Secretary  made  an  allotment  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for 
that  work. 

Of  course  you'  can  never  tell  whether  this  campaign,  in  which  we 
had  a  large  proportion  of  the  operators  in  the  mills  and  elevators  in 
the  country  sign  a  pledge  not  to  do  any  of  these  things,  and  in  which 
we  got  superintendents  to  make  changes  in  the  plants  and  keep  the 
plants  free  from  dust,  accomplished  anything;  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  has  not  been  any  appreciable  loss  of  grain  from  this  cause  this 
year,  whereas  in  other  years  often  there  have  been  losses  mounting 
into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  fire  in  the  Dow  elevator  in  Brook- 
lyn represented  a  loss  of  $8,000,000.  We  are  now  going  into  the 
dry  winter  season,  when  the  danger  is  greatest.  Of  course  we  like 
to  think  that  we  had  something  to  do  with  saving  a  considerable 
amount  of  wheat. 

A  small  portion  of  the  funds  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  this  work  were  used  to  investigate  complaints  received 
from  the  Southwest,  particularly  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  that 
the  growers  and  ginners  of  cotton  were  suffering  great  losses  from 
fires  and  explosions.  Investigations  that  have  been  made  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  these  disastrous  fires  which  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  property  are  due  to  statid  electricty.  During  this  season  a 
number  of  gins  were  so  wired  as  to  ground  them  and  remove 
any  static  electricty  that  would  be  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
dry  cotton  fiber  passing  through  the  machinery  and  conveyors. 
These  gins  that  were  wired  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  went  through  this  season  without  difficulty, 
and  there  were  but  two  small  fires  during  this  season,  which  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  to  static  electricity. 
While  these  gins  were  operating  without  interruption  and  without 
loss,  many  of  the  gins  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  operating 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  had  serious  fires,  and  some  of 
them  were  destroyed. 
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The  continuance  of  this  work  would  probably  result  in  the  preven- 
tion of  many  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  of  loss  annually  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  is  being  carried  on 
under  funds  assigned  to  it  from  the  food-production  act,  it  can  not 
be  continued  after  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Item  86,  on  page  141,  is  "For  investigating  the 
character  of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  which  are  applied  to 
American  food  products  in  foreign  countries,"  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  that.  It  in- 
volves merely  testing  of  goods  for  export. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  No.  87,  "For  investigating  the 
preparation  for  market,  handling,  grading,  packing,  freezing,  dry- 
ing, storing,  transportation,  and  preservation  of  poultry  and  eggs." 
You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $10,000  in  that  item? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  There  is  an  increase  of  $10,000  in  that  item.  The 
extension  of  the  work  on  the  conservation  of  poultry  is  especially 
necessary,"  in  order  to  supplement  the  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork.  This  investigation  will  provide  the  fundamental  information 
and  the  means  for  its  dissemination  looking  to  the  more  general 
prevention  of  waste  and  decay.  The  study  of  the  utilization  for 
poultry  fleshing  of  feeds  now  wholly  or  largely  wasted  would  mean 
the  cheap  and  quick  production  of  millions  of  pounds  of  chicken 
flesh.  Grreat  losses  in  transportation  can  be  prevented  or  reduced 
by  the  extension  of  this  work.  The  increased  cost  of  travel  and  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds  makes  additional  funds  necessary. 

That  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  asked  for  in  the  main  because  of 
the  general  increased  cost  of  operations  of  all  kinds.  This  appro- 
priation involves  considerable  travel  and  considerable  field  work.  It 
involves  the  employment  of  people,  especially  trained  and  skilled, 
who  can  not  be  gotten  at  the  same  salaries  at  which  we  formerly  em- 
ployed them.  The  travel  and  demonstration  work  can  not  be  carried 
on  for  the  same  sum  for  which  it  formerly  could  be  carried  on. 

It  is  desired  to  enlarge  the  work  a  little,  but  in  the  main  the  in- 
crease is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  continue  on  about  the 
same  scale  as  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  base  this  estimate  on  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  engaged  in  war  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir;  because  the  Secretary  had  set  aside  for  a 
similar  purpose  a  sum  for  doing  emergency  work  to  increase  poultry 
production  by  conservation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Why  is  this  matter  of  keeping  poultry  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry? 

Dr.  Amberg.  a  good  many  things  are  placed  where  they  are  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  The  feeding  which  we  are  doing  here  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work  done  on  the  packing  and  shipping  of  poultry. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  handles  the  matter  of  breeding 
and  raising  poultry  on  the  farms.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  got 
into  this  line  of  work  originally  because  of  certain  questions  which 
arose  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
to  cold-storage  problems.  The  question  arose  whether  the  birds 
should  be  drawn  before  being  put  into  cold  storage.  Out  of  such 
cold-storage  problems  developed  this  work.  Such  studies  were  not 
at  that  time  being  made  anywhere  else.    It  might  have  been  done  else- 
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where,  and  we  are  now  planning  to  transfer  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  on  marketing  to  the  ^Bureau  of  Markets,  the  experimental 
laboratory  work  remaining  where  it  is. 

The  demands  for  the  work  on  feeding  arose  in  this  way :  We  found 
that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  small  packers  to  take  the  birds  as  they 
come  from  the  farm  and  put  them  in  cages,  or  batteries  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  trade,  where  they  are  fed  intensively  and  fattened. 
Nobody  has  ever  made  a  study  to  learn  how  to  do  this  in  the  most 
efficient  way.  We  have  such  studies  in  regard  to  the  fattening  of 
steers  but  not  of  poultry.  There  has  not  been  anything  of  that  kind 
done. 

It  would  be  perfectly  logical  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
to  do  this  work  if  they  had  established  relations  with  the  small 
poultry  packing  houses  all  over  the  South  and  the  Middle  West,  but 
they  have  not  the  relations  that  we  have  with  them.  We  were  co- 
operating with  them  on  the  chilling  and  freezing  of  the  birds,  and  it 
seems  logical,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  this  up  on  the  side. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  is  now  being  done  in  'i  very  wasteful  man- 
ner. We  have  been  developing  methods  which  will  give  us  the  most 
efficacious  results.  The  fleshing  of  birds  can  not  be  done  by  the 
farmer  economically,  because  the  bird  shrinks  too  much  in  the  trans- 
porting from  the  farm  to  the  slaughterhouse.  The  shrinlfage  on  a 
small  animal  or  bird  is  very  great.  So  it  is  best  to  fatten  the  bird  im- 
mediately before  slaughter.  If  you  have  to  transport  it  between  the 
time  of  fattening  and  the  time  of  slaughtering,  you  are  apt  to  lose 
most  of  what  you  hine  gained  in  fattening. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  strikes  me  if  you  continued  that  work  you 
would  overlap  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  do  not  think  we  are  overlapping  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  because  they  are  not  doing  just  this  sort 
of  thing.  We  have,  in  a  sense,  been  doing  marketing  work  under 
this  appropriation,  but  the  work  was  started  before  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  was  in  existence,  and  we  are  now  in  a  process  of  transferring 
the  marketing  feature  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  that  will  take  off  some  of  the  work  from 
your  bureau ;  but  you  are  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The>k'  estimates  were  made  before  that  transfer  was 
being  arranged,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  estimate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  to  take  care  of  this  work  when  it  is  transferred! 
It  will  have  to  be  made  in  next  year's  estimate. 

The  Chairjian.  The  next  item  i-^  No.  88,  "  For  investigating  the 
handling,  grading,  packing,  cannint;;.  freezing,  storing,  and  trans- 
portation of  fish."  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $6,000  in  that 
item? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Ye<,  sir.  An  Increase  of  $6,000  is  i-erommended  in 
this  appropriation.  There  is  an  immense  aniiual  loss  from  spoilage 
of  fish  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  methods  of  handling  and 
shipping  these  products.  The  work  already  done  by  the  department 
has  shown  that  great  improvement  can  be  effected  in  these  methods. 
The  continuation  and  extension  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  meat  supply  by  increasing  the  use  of  fish  as  food, 
especially  at  interior  points  where  fresh  fish  can  not  now  be  secured 
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in  quantities.     The  increase  in  cost  of  travel  and  supplies  makes 
additional  funds  necessary. 

We  ask  for  the  increase  for  two  I'easons.  Among  the  things  we 
have  done  under  this  appropriation  is  to  inaugurate  what  might  be 
called  a  sjDecial  service  for  the  shipping  of  fish  into  middle  western 
territory  from  the  Gulf.  There  is  an  immense  fish  supply  available 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  is  not  being  used  and  which  should  be 
used  in  the  Middle  West.  No  machinery  existed  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  the  handling  of  the  fish.  We  did  not  know  how  best  to  pack, 
to  handle,  or  to  store  the  fish.  Under  this  investigation  we  liave  de- 
termined the  best  methods  of  handling. 

With  the  information  thus  obtained  it  was  possible  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  country's  food  supplj'  by  the  establishment  of  a  serv- 
ice by  which  fish  were  shipped  from  points  in  Florida  through  to 
such  points  as  Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis. 

The  railroad  connections  were  bad  and  the  railroad  accommoda- 
tions were  bad,  but  when  the  Railroad  Administration  came  into 
beiing  we  made  arrangements  by  which  the  fish  could  be  shipped 
promptly  to  those  points,  and  we  supervised  the  shipments.  Assisted 
by  the  Food  Administration  an  educational  campaign  was  conducted 
in  these  centers,  so  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  receiving  each 
week  carload  shipments  of  fish  which  are  being  sold  at  a  relatively' 
cheap  price,  where  these  varieties  of  fish  were  never  known  before. 
We  have  popularized  a  lot  of  varieties  which  were  absolutely  un- 
known in  that  section  of  the  country.  My  understanding  is  that  there 
is  a  carload  going  each  week  into  these  localities.  In  this  manner  the 
food  supply  of  the  country  was  added  to  materially.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  cooperating  with  fish  canners  in  Florida  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  determining  the  best  methods  of  canning  fish  that  had 
never  been  canned  before  or  had  not  been  canned  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  methods  that  had  never  been  used 
before,  or  kinds  of  fish  that  had  never  been  canned  before  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg,  Kinds  of  fish  that  had  never  been  canned  before.  We 
have  been  endeavoring  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries, in  producing  new  food  products  from  fish  that  have  not  been 
marketed  before.  That  was  chiefly  in  Florida  and  California.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  is  a  development  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  encourage,  in  southern  California,  in  the  matter  of  the 
canning  of  fish.  There  has  been  a  great  development  in  southern 
California  of  the  canning  of  fish  in  the  last  three  years,  particularly 
of  sardines.  Three  or  four  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  sardines 
packed  in  an  experimental  way;  but  this  year  the  pack  is  about 
2,000,000  cases,  with  either  48  or  100  cans  to  a  case. 
The  Chairman.  And  they  are  mighty  fine  sardines. 
Dr.  Alsbeeg.  They  are  genuine  sardines.  We  have  been  packing 
so-called  American  sardines  in  Maine,  and  the  pack  there  has  been 
about  2,000,000  cases  a  year.  What  we  are  packing  in  California  is 
equivalent  to  what  we  are  packing  in  Maine.  In  Maine  the  sardine 
is  not  a  sardine  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  young 
herring. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  genuine  sardine?  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  herring? 

Dh  AtiSBfiRG.  It  is  a  different  species  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  compare  with  the  French  sardine? 
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Dr.  Alsbeeg.  The  Pacific  coast  fish  is  the  same  species.  There  is 
no  reason  why  California  should  not  pack  an  article  of  very  high, 
quality.  They  have  the  same  fish.  It  simply  means  handling  them 
in  the  proper  way. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  olive  oil  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  They  have  the  olive  oil,  but  they  have  not  enough  for 
their  requirements. '  This  year  the  War  Trade  Board  put  an  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  of  olive  oil,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Californians  to  pack  a  great  deal  of  their  sardines  in  other  oils. 

The  Chaieman.  Cottonseed  oil  is  just  as  good. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  They  pack  them  in  cottonseed  as  well  as  olive  oil, 
and  they  have  also  developed  a  new  oil  industry.  They  are  pressing 
oil  from  peach  and  apricot  pits.  They  crack  the  stones  and  take  out 
Ihe  kernel  and  press  out  the  oil,  and  it  makes  a  very  satisfactory  oil. 

Before  the  war  they  used  to  ehip  the  kernels  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  oil  was  pressed  out.  Some  of  it  came  back  to  this  country  as 
apricot  oil,  but  now  they  are  pressing  the  oil  out  in  California  from 
the  peach  and  apricot  pits  for  use  in  the  canning  of  sardines.  They 
did  not  have  enough  olive  oil  to  go  around.  We  do  not  press  out  much 
olive  oil  in  this  country  because  it  pays  better  to  market  the  oil  in 
the  form  of  ripe  olives,  and  it  does  not  make  any  diflference,  as  far  as 
feeding  the  people  is  concerned,  whether  they  get  the  olive  oil  with 
the  sardines  or  eat  the  ripe  oUve. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  the  people  in  Maine  permitted  to  put  up 
and  put  on  the  market  herring  and  call  them  sardines? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Technically  speaking,  I  suppose  it  is  a  misbranding, 
but  it  is  a  misbranding  that  has  existed  for  30  or  40  years  before 
the  food  and  drug  act  was  passed.  It  has  been  held  that  the  words 
"American  sardines  "  are  words  with  which  everybody  was  familiar. 
It  was  held  that  the  term  "American  sardine"  had  acquired  a  sec- 
ondary meaning,  just  as  the  word  "  currant "  is  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  is  the  place  these  small  raisins 
used  to  be  shipped  from,  though  they  are  now  shipped  from  Patras. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  the  term  "American  sardine  "  has  acquired 
a  secondary  meaning.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  sardines,  and 
no  one  felt  that  the  name  which  had  not  been  objected  to  for  40  years 
should  be  objected  to  if  they  were  labeled  American  sardines  with 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  packed  put  on  the  label. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Have  you  investigated  suiEciently  to  satisfy  your- 
self that  the  American  sardine  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported  ? 

Dr.  Alsbekg.  The  best  quality  put  up  in  California  to-day,  in  olive 
oil,  is  equal,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  best  imported. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  a  difference  in  quality  in  the  sardines? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  The  California  sardine  is  the  same  species,  identical 
with  the  European  sardine. 

The  Chaibman.  It  seems  to  be  bigger. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  runs  in  various  sizes.  Some  of  the  California  sar- 
dines are  very  much  larger.  But  size  is  not  a  sign  of  variety  in  fi.sh 
as  in  most  other  animals.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  brook 
trout,  which  rarely  runs  over  3  or  4  pounds  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand,  I  understand,  they  catch  them 
weighing  up  to  15  and  20  pounds.  Fish  seem  to  be  something  like  a 
tree — they  can  keep  on  growing  for  quite  a  while.  Apparently  the 
California  sardines  do.    But  the  large  sizes  are  not  canned.    One  of 
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the  things  we  have  done  under  this  appropriation  is  to  show  the 
people  of  California  how  they  can  handle  the  large  sardines. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  not  the  climate  something  to  do  with  the 
quality. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  When  it  comes  to  fish  we  do  not  know  about  that. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know,  in  that  connection,  that  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  introduced  a  bill  with  reference  to  the  fish 
industry,  and  we  brought  to  the  hearing  a  selection  of  fish  of  various 
kinds  which  have  been  put  under  our  supervision.  Various  gentlemen 
tasted  them,  and  the  majority  of  them  thought  that  the  best  grade  of 
California  sardines  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  item  No.  89,  "  For  investigating 
the  packing,  handling,  storing,  and  shipping  of  oysters  and  other 
shellfish."    There  is  no  change  in  that  item? 

Dr.  AxsBERG.  There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  We  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  helping  them  to  supervise  the 
oyster  industry  of  the  country.  The  essential  purpose  of  this  inves- 
tigation is  to  gather  information  to  prevent  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  had  oysters  and  oysters  that  have  been  adulterated  in  fresh  water, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  so  that  3  quarts  of  oysters  may  look  as 
big  as  5. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  90,  "  For  the  biological  in- 
vestigations of  food  and  drug  products."    There  is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  There  is  no  change  in  that.  I  can  report  some  of 
the  results. 

This  is  research  in  regard  to  the  food  value,  from  the  chemical 
standpoint,  of  a  good  many  foods  and  feeds.  This  year  we  have 
investigated  the  protein  and  nitrogenous  material  in  the  velvet  bean, 
which  IS  a  relatively  new  crop.  We  have  been  able  to  make  recom- 
'  mendations  on  the  best  method  of  using  the  velvet  bean  in  a  feed  and 
experiments  on  the  use  of  the  velvet  bean  mixed  with  other  feeds 
are  now  going  on,  based  on  this  investigation  of  ours. 

We  have  also  been  investigating  the  coconut,  which,  while  not 
an  American  product,  has  assumed  tremendous  importance  in  this 
country.  The  shipping  situation  was  such  that  the  copra,  which 
is  the  trade  name  for  dry  coconut  meat,  was  accumulating  on  the 
wharves  all  through  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  could  not  be  shipped 
to  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  or  Marseille,  where  it  ordinarily  goes. 

Our  people  were  able  to  buy  it  in  large  quantities,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  oil-crushing  establishments  have  been  piecing  out  their 
season  by  crushing  copra  and  getting  coconut  oil.  The  pressed  cake 
has  come  on  the  market  in  quantity  in  the  last  year  as  a  feed.  In 
Europe  it  is  recognized  as  a  very  valuable  dairy  feed.  Not  much 
experience  was  available  in  this  country  on  its  value.  We  have  made 
an  investigtion  in  -^^hich  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  copra 
press-cakes  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  feeds.  The  chemical  investi- 
gation has  advanced  so  far  that  intelligent,  practical  feed  experi- 
ments can  now_  be  made. 

Coconut  oilj  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  press-cake  is  a 
by-product,  has  been  going  into  various  so-called  nut  margarines  and 
into  the  soap  industry.  The  soap  industry  could  not  get  an  abun- 
dance of  the  oils  it  used  to  get,  so  it  has  been  using  coconut  oil.  It 
is  an  oil  at  the  temperature  of  the  Tropics,  but  in  our  climate  coconut 
oil  is  somewhat  solid  and  can  therefore  be  used  instead  of  stearine 
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in  margarines  to  give  hardness  or  substance  to  cottonseed  or  peanut 
oil  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  right  consistency. 

We  are  also  at  work  on  experiments  to  show  how  such  materials 
as  wheat  and  corn,  which  are  in  themselves  not  adequate  feeds,  can 
be  best  supplemented  by  more  valuable  materials  like  peanuts  or 
copra. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  not  developed  the  soy  beaii  for  human  food  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  is  a  project  which  we  have  carried  on  partly 
under  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  chemistry.  We  have  been 
studying  its  preparation  for  human  food.  We  have  not  had  much 
success  with  it  yet,  so  far  as  introducing  its  use  as  human  food  is 
concerned. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  soy  bean  will  have  to  be  used  in  this 
country  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Orient.  No- 
body uses  the  soy  bean  in  the  Orient,  in  China  and  Japan,  as  we  .use 
the  navy  bean.  It  has  a  beany  taste  and  a  consistency  that  does  not 
make  it  as  palatable  when  baked  as  our  navy  bean.  The  way  they 
use  the  soy  bean  in  the  Orient  is  this :  They  take  the  soy  bean  and  soak 
it  and  then  mix  it  with  water  and  grind  it  on  a  regular  old-fashioned 
burrstone  mill  that  grinds  up  the  soy  bean  very  fine.  This  procedure 
yields  a  liquid  that  looks  like  milk.  This  is  strained  through  a  cloth 
to  remove  the  hulls.  It  is  then  coagulated  by  heating  and  adding 
salt.  The  curd  is  collected  by  straining  through  a  coarse  cloth.  It 
looks  not  unlike  cottage  cheese,  though  its  texture  is  denser  and  its 
color  grayer.  In  this  form  the  curd  is  sold  throughout  the  villages 
and  towns  of  China.  It  is  one  of  the  foods  of  the  poor  people. 
It  has  this  advantage :  It  has  almost  no  taste  and  no  flavor,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  stretcher  of  flavors.  You  can  mix  this  material  with  5 
per  cent  of  ham  and  fry  it  and  get  a  product  that  you  can  hardly 
tell  from  a  meat  ball  made  entirely  of  ham. 

In  the  same  way  you  can  work  it  into  soups  and  stews  and  get  an 
enormous  increase  in  their  nitrogenous  food  value  without  afecting 
the  flavor ;  it  is  a  means  of  adding  to  the  food  value  of  almost  any- 
thing that  you  want  to  use  without  affecting  the  flavor,  because  it 
has  no  more  flavor  than  so  much  chalk.  In  my  judgment,  if  we  are 
going  to  use  it  for  human  food,  we  have  got  to  use  it  in  some  such 
manner.  We  can't  expect,  as  in  China,  to  develop  little  plants  in 
every  town  for  this  purpose.  But  what  we  can  do  is  to  put  it  in 
cans  with  meat  and  other  highly  flavored  foods  to  produce  fairly 
cheap  highly  nutritious  products,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  interest 
anybody  as  yet  in  the  commercial  marketing  of  such  products. 

Mr.  Lee.  Plenty  of  people  are  growing  them  now  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Yes;  but  not  for  human  food,  because  people  don't 
like  them  very  well  when  they  are  baked  or  boiled.  To  increase  our 
bean  crop,  and  the  Army  has  taken  an  enormous  quantity  of  beans, 
pinto  and  pink  beans  are  being  grown  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  coming  on  the  market  and  people  like 
them  for  cooking  and  baking.  People  do  not  like  the  soy  bean  as  well 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  soggy  and  heavy. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  are  a  very  rich  food. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  "Yes,  sir ;  but  we  have  to  use  them  with  other  food. 

Mr.  McLaughlin-.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  poi  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  No;  poi,  as  I  recall  it,  comes  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  is  made  from  the  cassava  root,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions?  If  not,  take  up  the  next 
item,  No.  91. 

Mr.  HAtTGEN.  Just  a  minute;  there  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
salaries  boosted  here.  In  item  90  I  see  you  have  dropped  one ;  you 
have  one  you  didn't  have  last  year.  You  iump  him  from  $3,000  to 
$3,240. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  represents  a  promotion  for  one  of  the  ablest 
men  vre  have  in  the  bureau,  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  propose  to  jump  him  up  to  $3,240  from  $3,000? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Dr.  Johns,  who  has  charge  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  make  a  promotion  like  that  that 
carries  a  larger  salary  is  that  a  new  position  and  does  it  create  a 
vacancy  in  the  place  the  man  formerly  held  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  create  any  new  position. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  On  page  144  you  jump  one  from  $3,250  to  $3,500. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  a  promotion  for  the  man  in  charge  ,of  that 
line  of  work.    That  promotion  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Under  the  lump  sum  that  the  committee  has  no 
knowledge  of  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir.     You  gentlemen  should  realize  that  the 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  had  a 

pretty  rough  time  so'far  as  personnel  is  concerned.    There  is  hardly 

a  competent  man  in  the  bureau  that  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 

.  leave  the  service  at  better  pay. 

Mr.  Haugen.  These  notes  here  should  call  these'  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  I  haven't  looked  it  over  very  closely, 
but  I  take  it  that  these  promotions  should  not  be  made  without  some 
explanation. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  cases  the  promotion  has  been  made  on 
the  lump-sum  funds. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  promotions  have  been  proposed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Except  as  they  are  sent  out  in  these 
cases  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  put  on  the  permanent  roll  now? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir ;  these  are  lump-sum  positions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  in  this  case  you  drop  one 

■  Dr.  Alsberg  (interposing).  The  man  in  charge  of  this  work  re- 
ceived in  1918  a  salary  of  $3,000.  He  is  promoted  to  a  salary  of 
$3,240,  and  there  is  no  other  appointment  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  drop  that,  and  then  you  advance  the  other  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  These  are  statutory  positions  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  these  are  not  statutory  positions.  We  may  have 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  bureau  for  many  years,  who  came  in  at  a 
low  salary  and  whose  salary  is  now  $3,500.  Such  a  man  may  die  or 
resign,  and  his  place  will  not  be  filled  at  all.  His  work  iriay  be 
divided  up  in  two  lines  and  two  men  put  in  at  lower  salaries,  or  it 
may  be  filled  by  a  promotion  of  a  man  to  that  salary,  according  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  like  to  see  goo4  salaries  and  promotions  to 
worthy  men,  and  like  to  see  them  get  an  increase,  but  I  have  thought 
the  plan  was  open  to  abuse  if  by  putting  a  man  at  the  top  in  a  higher 
106119—19 '24 
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salary  they  really  create  a  new  position  and  a  vacancy  in  the  place 
he  did  occupy  and  gave  opportunity  for  the  moving  up  of  everybody 
below  him,  whether  worthy  of  increase  in  salary  or  not. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  the  statutory  roll  does;  that  is  what 
we  avoid  on  the  lump  sum,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  proper  under  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  proper  if  the  people  below  are  not  en- 
titled to  promotion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  done :  On  page  144  you  add  one 
at  $3,500  and  drop  one  at  $3,250.  I  don't  think  that  that  was  in- 
tended when  this  committee  passed  on  this  appropriation;  it  was 
never  intended  that  we  should  turn  over  this  matter  of  promotions 
and  the  fixing  of  salaries  to  the  department,  and  that  we  should  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  something- 
about  it  and  we  should  know  why  these  promotions  are  made;  if 
they  are  made  on  merit  wa  are  all  for  it,  and  if  not  that  is  a  different 
thing.  I  take  it  they  are  made  on  merit,  and  yet  I  take  it  the  com- 
mittee should  have  something  to  say  about  it.  As  it  is,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it ;  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  promotions  and 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  many  of  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Right  in  that  connection,  suppose  the  com- 
mittee, for  a  good  reason  or  otherwise — suppose  the  committee  should 
determine  that  that  promotion  should  not  be  made,  is  there  any  way 
to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  after  you  give  the  authority ;  and  that  gives  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  authority  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  isn't  any  authority  that  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry has,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  these  employees  who  are  on  the  lump-sum  fund  and  that 
are  not  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  authority  existed? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  from  the  beginning  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know.  Certainly  it  has 
existed  for  12  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  a  question  with  the  committee  whether  it  wants 
to  continue  it. 

The  Chairman.  Five  years  ago,  I  think,  the  whole  proposition  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  lump-sum  employees  should  be  put  on  the 
statutory  roll  was  fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  fight 
was  made  by  Mr.  Page,  and  the  House  itself  took  the  position  that 
the  committee  has  taken  for.  16  years,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  the  committee  should  have  information  and 
report  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  We  fix  the  salaries  on  the  statutory  roll,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No;  not  even  that,  because  they  are  always  trans- 
ferred at  salaries  fixed  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  We  fix  them  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No ;  I  beg  pardon ;  we  never  did.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to,  because  it  is  their  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  What  plan  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  inquire  as  to  the  merit  of  these  promotions 
and  then  determine  whether  it  should  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  the  estimates  and  the  inquiry  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  for  several  years  inquired  and  have  never 
made  any  headway. 

Mr.  Harbison.  These  are  not  suggested  promotions  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  transfers.  We  know  what  is  done,  and 
what  is  the  use  beating  around  the  bush? 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  there  are  promotions  in  the  cases  to  which  Mr. 
Haugen  refers,  they  have  already  been  made  and  are  not  proposed 
promotions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Didn't  I  understand  that  this  is  a  promotion  from 
$3,250  to  $3,500? 

Mr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  man  is  now  receiving  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  The  horse  is  already  out  of  the  stable,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  can  prevent  it,  if  the  committee  will  do  its  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  ?    This  has  been  passed  on. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  can  limit  these  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  statement  shows  the  amount  the  man  is  now 
receiving,  $3,500. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  doctor  says  it  is  a  promotion,  and  if  you  turn  to 
page  144  you  will  see  that  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  salary  is 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  don't  get  the  point;  the  point 
is,  this  represents  what  is  already  done. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No  ;  this  represents  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  I  don't  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  you  have  one  at  $3,250  and  it  goes  up  to  $3,500, 
and  the  doctor  says  that  is  a  promotion,  and  this  bill  goes  into  effect 
July  1 ;  it  is  in  the  future  and  not  what  has  happened ;  it  is  to  be  and 
shows  what  is  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Haugen,  one  column  reports 
the  expenditures  for  1918  and  the  other  column  the  estimates  for 
1920.  In  other  words,  we  necessarily  skip  the  present  fiscal  year, 
because  only  four  months  have  elapsed  when  we  submit  our  estimates. 
My  recollection  is  that  this  man  was  promoted  from  $3,250  to  $3,500 
on  July  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  the  doctor's  word  for  it.  Your  statements  are 
not  consistent. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Our  statements  are  not  inconsistent.  This  represents 
a  promotion  which  this  man  got  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  continue  that  salary? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  propose  to  continue  that  salary.  He  is  getting 
that  and  he  will  get  that  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  asked  the  question,  if  it  was  a  promotion? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  What  I  meant  was  that  it  is  a  promotion  that  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  don't  you  set  out  the  1919  salaries? 
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Mr.  Hareison.  This  is  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  we  set  it  out  according  to  its  direction. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  can't  understand  why  they  keep  the  committees  in 
the  dark. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  to  make  our  estimates  on  the  15th  of 
October  for  the  next  year — that  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  don't  approve  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  form  can  be  changed.  It  is  a  question  whether 
we  want  to  change  or  whether  we  want  to  go  on  in  this  way.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  we  might  as  well  turn  over  the  Public  Treasury  and 
have 'nothing  further  to  say  about  it. 

The  Chairjian.  Anything  further  on  that?  If  not,  take  up  the 
next  item,  No.  91.    There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  change  in  that. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  Is  there  anything  unusual  to  report? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  completed  the  work  on  the  manufacture 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  for  these 
gentlemen  to  •^ay  s^oinething  about  these  promotions? 

The  Chairjian.  They  have  been  saying  it  for  the  last  half  hour. 

Mr.  Hai'gkx.  I,  for  my  part,  would  like  to  know  something 
about  it. 

The  Chairjian.  Go  on  and  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Haugen  .  Just  explain  these  promotions,  and  whether  made  on 
merit  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  much  time,  but  enon^ 
so  we  can  get  an  idea. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  AVhich  one  ? 

Mr.  Haugex.  All  the  promotions. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  have  got  to  go  over  them,  as  we  come  to  titsfn.  be- 
cause I  haven't  prejiared  any  special  data. 

Mr.  Haugex.  I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  handle  Aaa  all 
at  one  time;  I  think  it  would  take  leas  time,  and  then  wie  ^c^^Nald 
have  it  all  before  us. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Would  I  have  an  opportunity  to  tabnlate  ^  utd 
bring  it  here?    I  can't  give  the  data  about  every  man  offhand. 

The  Chaii;:\[ax.  Suppose  you  tell  him  what  you  want,  Mr.  Ha.  zen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  we  want  to  know  is  about  these  promoti.^ns 
and  why  the  promotions  were  made,  and  say  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  service. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  How  low  down  in  salary  do  you  want  to  go! 

Mr.  Haugex.  We  are  not  dealing  with  any  salaries  below  S£!.50O. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Doctor,  perhaps  Mr.  Haugen  wants  a  general  state- 
ment about  our  general  procedure  with  reference  to  lump-sum  pro- 
motions? 

Mr.  Haugex.  No;  I  know  all  about  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  would  be  very  glad,  if  you  will  give  me  time  to  sret 
the  figures  to^rether,  to  give  you  a  little  statement  of  every  man  that 
was  promoted  above  $i.500  "during  the  year  1918.  Would  that  be 
satisfactory  i 

^Ir.  Thompsox.  Better  get  them  all — those  below  $-2,500  as  well — 
when  it  come  to  the  lump  simi. 

The  Chairmax.  Now.  let  us  see  whether  we  understand  what  you 
want ;  tell  us  what  you  want. 
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_  Mr.  Haugen.  a  brief  statement  giving  the  reasons  for  the  promo- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  case? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes.  It  might  not  be  practical  in  each  case,  in  each 
event. 

The  Chairman.  He  can't  give  you  something  if  he  doesn't  know 
what  you  want. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  want  is  information;  the  number  of  years 
the  clerk  has  served  and  then  the  reason  for  the  promotion;  the 
salary  he  received  in  the  past,  the  salary  you  propose  to  pay  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  salary  he  is  receiving  the  current  year. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  understand  this  does  not  refer  to  clerks ;  these 
are  technically  trained  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Thompson  suggests  we  ought  to  have  it  below 
$2,500 ;  I  think  it  should  go  down  the  line. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  statement  of  what  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  of  a  task  would  it  be? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  we  could  do  that,  if  we  put  one  of  our  clerks 
at  work,  in  a  few  hours ;  if  it  is  not  what  you  Vant  and  you  will  let 
me  know,  I  will  then  revise  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  it  only  involves  a  few  hours'  work  in  each  bureau 
we  ought  to  have  it  for  the  whole  department. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Of  course,  we  are  a  relatively  small  bureau ;  we  have 
a  total  force  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  600.  It  may  take  longer  in 
some  bureaus. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  not  asking  for  many  promotions  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Hardly  any  in  the  clerical  force;  they  are  all  trans- 
fers. Of  course,  we  do  make  every  six  months  a  certain  number  of 
promotions  of  our  technically  trained  men  who  are  on  the  miscel- 
laneous roll.  Now  all  these  figures  we  are  discussing  here  are  for 
technically  trained  men.  This  man  here  is  an  instance.  He  was 
promoted  on  last  July  from  $3,000  to  $3,250.  That  is  Dr.  Johns. 
He  is  a  man' about  45  or  46  years  old^somewhere  along  there— ^and 
he  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  about  five  years  ago  from  Yale, 
where  he  was  associate  professor  of  chemistry.  He  came  to  the 
bureau  at  $2,500,  as  I  recall,  which  was  about  the  same  salary  he  was 
getting  as  associate  professor  at  Yale.  He  has  done  excellent  work 
in  research  and  he  is  the  man  to  whom  I  have  delegated  all  matters 
of  finding  men  for  chemical  work,  because  of  his  academic  connec- 
tions. He  has  been  doing  that  for  thie  last  year  and  doing  it  exceed- 
'  iagiy  well,  in  addition  to  his  research  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now  that  is  real  information,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.    Just  do  it  in  your  way. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  will  get  something  together,  and  if  it  is  not  what 
you  want  I  will  try  to  get  what  you  would  like:  We  will  try  to  make 
it  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  embarrassing  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  acknowl- 
edge that  we  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  we  have  been  doing  that 
for  years  and  to  me  it  is  exceedingly  humiliating.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing you,  but  I  am  criticizing  the  procedure.  I  think  it  is  due  the 
House  that  the  House  should  have  some  information.  On  that 
propositi<in  this  committee  has  certainly  been  very  lame. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  any  more  than  any  other  committee.  It  has 
been  done  with  every  other  committee.  It  may  be  that  the  whole 
procedure  in  the  House  is  weak,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  charged 
against  this  committee  ahy  more  than  against  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  may  be. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  When  it  comes  to  fixing  the  salaries  for  the  technical 
men,  that  is  a  question  of  policy,  in  fact,  of  what  is  the  best  policy. 
When  you  fix  salaries,  the  exceptional  men  can't  be  promoted  unless 
somebody  leaves  or  resigns.  You  make  it  exceedingly  hard  to  keep 
the  best  technical  men.  We  have  had  trouble  in  keeping  them  as  it 
it.  I  haven't  the  figures,  but  if  I  recall  them  correctly,- we  lost  sixty 
or  more  chemists  during  the  last  few  years,  and  we  lost  more  to  in- 
dustry than  to  the  Army.     I  have  in  mind  a  man 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  I  think  we  all  agree  that  you  are  the 
proper  man  to  pass  on  the  salaries  of  these  men;  but  if  we  are  not 
asking  too  much,  I  think  we  ought  to  say :  Give  us  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  explain  to  the  House ;  this  man  is  a  very  excellent 
man,  and  deserving  of  promotion  suggested;  we  have  increased  his 
salary  from  time  to  time,  and  we  propose  to  do  it  again.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  is  asking  too  much,  and  that  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it  for  you  for  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  if  you  will  give  me  48  hours  to  get  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  91,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  The  work  on  this  has  progressed.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  has  been  worked  out  and  is 
now  in  successful  use.  We  have  made  progress  in  the  production  of 
lemon  and  orange  oil,  but  we  have  not  yet  completed  the  work  on 
that  subject.  We  have  also  fostered  the  manufacture  of  candied 
products  from  cull  lemons  and  oranges.  Before  the  war  we,  in  the 
main,  imported  this  material  from  the  other  side,  and  we  are  now 
producing  a  lot  of  it  in  California  that  we  formerly  imported  from 
Spain  and  France.  We  have  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  these 
industries.  The  big  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  the  manu- 
facture of  lemon  oil.  Lemon  oil  is  easy  to  manufacture,  but  it  is  hard 
to  manufacture  it  so  cheaply  that  you  can  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Sicily. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  what  is  it  used  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  used  for  flavoring.  It  is  quite  a  valuable  prod- 
uct; it  fluctuates  with  the  market  from  $3  to  $5.50  a  pound.  We 
should  make  it  in  California,  but  in  order  to  do  so  we  have  to  invent 
machinery  to  do  what  is  done  by  hand  in  Sicily,  and  we  have  not 
3'^et  perfected  the  invention  of  such  machinery. 

The  Chaieman.  Anything  further?  Take  the  next  item,  "For 
investigation  and  experiments  in  the  utilization,  for  coloring  pur- 
poses, of  raw  materials  grown  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  such  persons,  associations,  or  corporations  as  may 
be  found  necessary."  You  are  asking  an  increase  there  of  $29,280, 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  We  are  asking  for  a  material  increase  to  purchase 
some  additional  equipment  and  to  extend  the  work.  We  feel  that 
this  particular  worJi  of  the  bureau  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  dye 
industry,  and  is  bound  to  be  of  very  much  greater  value  in  the 
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future.  We  have,  during  the  past  year,  not  done  quite  so  much  in 
this  connection  as  we  had  planned,  on  account  of  the  war.  The 
force  of  this  laboratory  has  been  at  work  on  problems  relating  to 
the  war  to  a  large  extent.  For  example,  the  Medical  Corps  needed  a 
clye  called  "vital  red";  it  was  necessary  for  the  Medical  Corps  to 
study  the  blood  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  flying  at  high  altitudes. 
The  dye  had  hitherto  been  used  only  m  a  small  way  for  laboratory 
experiments  and  was  imported  from  Europe.  The  Surgeon  General 
asked  us  to  produce  the  dye.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  manu- 
facture it ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  us"  to  develop  methods  of  purify- 
ing the  dye,  so  that  it  could  be  used  on  the  human  subject. 

And  then  this  laboratory  has  practically  directed  the  chemical  re- 
search work  of  the  Eesearch  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction. There  were  a  lot  of  important  problems  involved.  There 
was  need  of  a  material  called  acetone,  which  is  a  solvent  for  the 
varnish  that  is  used  on  the  wings  of  airplanes.  This  laboratory  was 
of  great  assistance  in  dcA'eloping  a  new  process  of  manufacturing 
acetone,  which  so  far  as  we  can  see  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  profitable 
industry,  and  we  would  have  produced  large  quantities  had  the  ar- 
mistice not  made  it  unnecessary  to  develop  it  further.  You  all  know 
that  the  photographic. plate  consists  of  a  gelatin  film  in  which  are 
suspended  fine  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  which  turn  black  when 
the  light  strikes  it ;  or  at  any  rate  when  certain  rays  of  light  strike  it. 
Now,  when  you  have  to  photograph  late  in  the  evening  when  there 
is  only  a  red  light  in  the  atmosphere,  or  early  in  the  morning,  or 
under  similar  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  you  can't  take  a  good 
photograph,  because  the  kind  of  light  that  blackens  the  silver  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantities.  However,  you  can  take  a  photo- 
graph if  you  have  dyed  your  plate  with  a  dye  which  absorbs  the 
rays  of  light  that  are  present ;  for  instance,  if  you  dye  a  plate  red 
with  a  certain  dye  that  will  absorb  the  red  rays,  then  you  can  photo- 
graph objects  that  can  not  be  photographed  with  an  undyed  plate. 

Now,  these  dyes  were  all  made  in  Europe  and  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  produce  them  here.  The  processes  were  largely  secret,  and  one 
of  the  things  this  laboratory  did  was  to  develop  methods  for  the 
production  of  these  dyes.  The  work  was  practically  completed  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  could  have  gone  ahead  and 
manufactured  them  had  it  been  necessary  to  do  so.  Up  to  that  time 
we  bought  photographic  plates  in  England  where  they  did  not  have 
all  the  dyes  desirable. 

-The  Chairman,  That  is  all  good  work.  Doctor,  and  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Alsbbkg.  With  this  appropriation  we  want  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  we  have  been  carrying  on,  as  well  as  to  increase  it,  and 
'  purchase  certain  material  for  the  plant  at  Arlington.  This  plant 
came  in  very  handy  this  year  because  it  was  loaned  to  the  Nitrate 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  develop  some  work  on  nitro- 
gen fixation,  and  probably  saved  the  War  Department  three  or  four 
months'  time. 

The  Chairinian.  I  notice  that  in  1918  you  spent  for  equipment  and 
miaterial  $7,737.79,  and  you  propose  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  ex- 
pend $51,000  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  we  find  it  necessary  in  our  work  to  put  in  a 
number  of  stills  and  process  kettles  and  also  a  small  refrigerating 
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plant;  that  will  "have  to  be  built  very  largely  out  of  copper;  the, price 
of  copper  has  gone  up  enormously,  so  that  in  order  to  get  all  the 
equipment  we  should  have  will  take  quite  a  sum.  This  will  be  for  the 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  for  miscellaneous  items  you  spent  in 
1918  $579.76,  and  you  propose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  spend 
$10,000.  What  do  thpse  miscellaneous  items  consist  of,  in  a  general 
way? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Hitherto  we  have  been  operating,  in  the  main,  on  a 
laboratory  scale,  on  a  small  scale,  and  now  we  have  begun  to  operate 
on  a  larger  scale,  as  we  must  if  we  are  to  make  this  work  count.  We 
have  loaned  this  plant  to  Ordnance,  which  is  now  using  it.  Now, 
when  we  come  to  operate  it  on  a  semicommercial  scale,  which  we 
want  to  do,  because  we  can't  work  out  processes  except  on  that  scale, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  buy  raw  materials.  We  have  need, 
for  instance,  of  sulphuric  acid;  we  have  been  buying  it  in  pounds, 
and  we  will  have  to  buy  it  in  carboys ;  the  same  is  true  of  napthalene. 
We  will  need  that  in  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  You  distinguish  between  those  items  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  copper  and  that  kind  of  stuff? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  difference  between  those  two 
items. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  this  the  item  that  was  put  in  two  or  three 
.  years  ago  over  the  objection  of  those  who  wished  this  work  done 
entirely  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Dr.  Alsbekg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  I  intended  to  ask  you.  Dr.  Alsberg  (I  am  glad  you 
brought  it  up,  Mr.  McLaughlin),  whether  there  is  any  duplication 
-  between  this  work  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  duplication  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
that  I  am  aware  of.  There  was  in  the  war  a  slight  duplication,  to 
this  extent :  That  the  War  Department  asked  the  two  bureaus,  with- 
out either  bureau  knowing  that  the  other  bureau  had  been  asked,  to 
develop  the  sensitizing  dyes  for  the  photograJ)her  that  I  have  just 
discussed.  We  got  to  work  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  did.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  did  not 
get  to  the  point  of  producing  the  dyes,  and  we  did. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Isn't  the  Bureau  of  Standards  doing  any  of  this 
kind  of  work? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Haxjgen.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  this  way  ?  As  I 
understand,  a  number  of  our  dyes  are  not  up  to  the  foreign  dyes? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  are  producing  in  tonnage  the  quantity  of  dyes 
we  used  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  they  inferior  in  quality? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No ;  they  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  same  dves  that 
were  imported.  The  difference  in  the  situation  to-day  and  five  years 
ago  is  that  five  years  ago  we  used  to  use  several  hundred  dyes;  to- 
day we  are  using  a  smaller  number,  because  we  are  not  yet  producing 
all  kinds.  We  are  making  a  tonnage  equivalent  to  what  we  used  to 
need,  but  a  smaller  assortment,  and  for  many  purposes  we  haven't 
got  the  dyes  we  used  to  use. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  The  general  impression  throughout  the  country  is, 
and  every  merchant  discusses  that,  that  the  general  standard  is  not 
up  to  the  imported  dyes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  that  impression  prevails;  as  for  the  dyes  we 
are  producing,  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  same  dyes  that  were  im- 
ported, but  we  are  not  producing  enough  variety  to  satisfy  the  manu- 
facturers' needs. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  it  your  belief  that  all  of  the  dyes  in  the  United 
States  can  be  brought  up  to  the  same  standard  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  of  them? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  All  of  them;  there  isn't  any  question  but  that  we 
can  produce  anything  that  was  produced  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  is  it  due  to  the  processes,'  or  what  is  it  due  to? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  difference  is  we  have  not  been  producing  dyes 
extensively ;  we  have  been  producing  dyes  extensively  for  only  a  few 
years,  and  the  Germans  have  been  producing  dyes  for  a  long  time 
and  have  been  accumulating  a  lot  of  secret  information  which  is  not 
contained  in  their  patents.  The  patents  are  written  to  deceive.  You 
can  hardly  ever  work  a  German  patent.  They  are  written  to  deceive ; 
they  are  written  with  that  intent.  They  have  been  accumulating  a 
mass  of  secret  knowledge  which  we  haven't  got. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  the  remedy  is  in  discovering  the  secrets? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  the  point  and  that  is  the  exact  thing  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  with  this  appropriation.  Take  the  substance  which 
is  not  in  itself  a  dye,  but  is  used  in  producing  dyes,  phthalic  anhy- 
dride, concerning  whichi  reported  last  year.  That  substance  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  at  anything  like  the  figure  at 
which  the  Germans  were  making  it  and  importing  it  into  this 
country,  because  we  did  not  know  their  processes.  Our  people  work- 
ing under  this  appropriation  have  developed  a  method,  so  far  as  I 
know  it  is  new — it  may  be  a  rediscovery  of  something  the  Germans 
have  known  but  never  talked  about,  although  I  don't  think  so — of  de- 
veloping the  raw  material  much  more  cheaply  than  the  Germans  have 
ever  imported  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is  being  produced  in  two 
plants  and  is  a  regular  merchantable  article  which  you  can  buy. 
The  price  has  come  down  for  the  raw  material  from  $7.50  to  $3.50. 

Mri  McLahghlin.  Your  processes  will  be  patented? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Will  they  be  available  for  anybody  to  use  ? 

Dr.  AlSbbrg.  It  is  a  service  patent;  the  man  who  has  done  the 
work  on  Government  time  can  not  patent  it ;  but  it  is  a  service  patent, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  is  available 
for  everybody. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Suppose  you  prepare  a  process  and  it  turns  out 
to  be  similar  to  a  German  formula  or  patent— I  mean  a  formula  on 
which  the  Germans  have  a  patent — will  you  be  permitted  to  Use  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Well,  as  long  as  the  war  continues  we  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  it ;  after  the  war,  of  course,  it  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  German  patent. 

Mr.  Haugen:  But  if  they  are  not  patented? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  they  are  not  patented,  of  course,  it  would  not 
interfere. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Suppose,  as  you  say,  the  German  patents  do  not 
give  a  proper  description  of  the  processes,  and  all  that ;  suppose  yo"^ 
patent  does  give  an  exact  and  proper  formula  and  process,  and  all 
that,  won't  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  German  application  showing 
everything  that  goes  into  a  patent  and  that  a  patent  should  contam — 
won't  that  protect  you,  or  will  you  still  be  violating  their  patent? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  understand  not.  My  understanding  is — I  atn  not  a 
patent  attorney — but  my  understanding  is  a  man  must  disclose  his 
invention  in  the  patent.  If  he  does  not  disclose  his  invention  in  the 
patent,  his  patent  is  not  valid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  contention  is  that  clothing  fades  more  rapidly 
than  when  imported  dyes  were  used.    Can  that  be  prevented? 

Dr.  Alsbbrg.  That  can  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  has  not  been  prevented  yet  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  depends  on  what  colors  you  are  dealing  with. 
If  you  are  dealing  with  standard  shades,  ours  are  as  good  as  any 
German  dyes;  but  if  you  are  dealing  with  certain  shades,  then  our 
clothing  may  fade  faster.  But  there  isn't  any  reason  why  we  can't 
produce  better  dyes  than  we  brought  over.  It  is  a  question  for 
research.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we 
should  not  have  just  as  good  dyes  as  were  ever  imported. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Could  you  conveniently  give  a  list  of  dyes  that  are  up 
to  the  standard? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can  send  you  such  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  them  in  the  record.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATEMENT  EEQABDING  THE  DYESTUFFS   SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Before  discussing  the  kinds  of  dyes  of  American  manufacture  now  available, 
it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  tliat  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a 
misunderstanding  concerning  what  quality  in  dyes  signifies.  The  satisfaction 
which  a  dyed  fabric  will  give  to  the  consumer  depends  upon  quite  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  suitability  of  the  dye  selected  by  the  dyer,  the  manner  in 
which  the  dyer  uses  it,  and  the  shade  which  is  produced.  When  one  speaks  of 
the  quality  of  the  dye  substance  itself  it  is  not  as  though  one  speaks  of  the 
quality  of  a  complex  material.  Most  dye  substances  are  largely  distinct  chemi- 
cal individuals  and,  if  prepared  free  from  admixture  of  other  materials,  must 
always  be  of  the  same  quality,  since  they  are  the  same  chemical  substance.  One 
can,  therefore,  not  speak  of  any  single  European  dye,  say  indigo,  as  being  of 
better  quality  than  American  indigo.  If  the  two  materials  are  both  indigo 
they  will  be  identical,  provided  they  are  both  reasonably  free  from  adventitious 
material  and  assuming  that  they  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  equal  dilu- 
tion. It  is  as  though  one  should  say  that  pure  European  lead  is  superior  to 
pure  American  lead.  If  they  are  both  pure  lead  there  is  no  difference  between 
them,  since  lead  Is  the  same  no  matter  where  fabricated.  Of  course,  to  give 
the  desired  effects  the  proper  dyes  must  be  mixed  in  tlie  proper  proportions, 
and  great  skill  is  required  in  this  work. 

The  individual  dyes  now  being  produced  in  the  United  States  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  pure  dyes  and  exactly  identical  with  the  dyes  purporting  to  be  the 
same  substances  produced  In  Europe.  One  can  not  speak  of  their  being  Inferior 
in  quality,  since  they  are  the  same  substance.  The  difficulty  in  the  situation 
at  the  present  time  is  merely  that  dyes  are  not  being  produced  in  this  country 
in  as  large  an  assortment  and  variety  as  formerly  imported  from  abroad  and 
,  they  are  not  being  properly  used. 

The  dyes  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  largest  tonnage  are  the  so-called 
sulphur  dyes,  which  Include  the  black  shades  in  hosiery  dyes  and  the  olive-drab 
and .  khaki  shades.     They  also  Include  a  number  of  other  colors.    There  has 
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been  a  not  inconsiderable  exportation  of  this  class  of  dyes.  Their  production 
in  such  volume  is  due  in  part  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  produced,  but 
in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials  required  have  been  obtainable 
in  abundance. 

Among  the  dyes  being  produced  to-day  in  the  United  States  are  the  blues  of 
the  indigo  series  and  a  very  large  variety  of  wool  and  cotton  dyes  of  all  colors 
of  what  is  technically  known  as  the  azo  series.  The  indlgoes  are  excellent  and 
many  of  the  azo  dyes  are  giving  excellent  results  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 
Others  of  this  type  are  not  fast  and  do  not  stand  light  and  washing  well.  This 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  American  product  but  is  equally  true  of  the  same 
product  produced  abroad.  Certain  of  them  in  some  shades,  whether  produced 
here  or  abroad,  are  not  as  fast  when  exposed  to  light  or  washing  as  Is  desired. 
They  are  not  intended  for  use  in  draperies,  curtains,  and  dress  goods,  where  the 
light  and  washing  requirements  are  drastic.  They  have  been  used  unwisely  for 
these  purposes  and,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  have  not  given  satisfaction. 
This  was,  however,  not  due  to  the  fact  that  these  particular  dyes  or  mixtures 
were  inferior  to  the  European  product  but  to  the  fact  that  they  should  not  have 
been  used  for  these  purposes.  The  fault  here  has  been  that  the  dyer  has  used 
the  wrong  dye,  often  against  the  advice  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  dye. 

A  large  number  of  dyes  of  the  triphenylmethane  ser'ps,  which  are  mostly 
brilliant  blues,  greens,  and  reds,  are  being  produced,  but  we  still  lack  a  con- 
siderable number,  particularly  certain  brilliant  blues  which  are  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  production  of  what  are  known  as  taupe  shades.  We  still  lack 
certain  other  important  fast  dyes,  particularly  in  the  reds  and  in  the  violets 
and  blue,  v>-hich  belong  to  what  are  technicall,y  known  as  the  anthraquinone 
series.  We  are,  for  example,  producing  only  a  limited  amount  and  variety  of 
alizarin  dyes.  The  very  important  dye,  turkey  red,  is  a  member  of  the  alizarin 
group. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  more  than  the  general  statement  just  given;  since 
to  give  a  list  mentioning  by  name  each  individual  dye  substance  now  being 
produced  would  have  but  little  value,  because  it  would  be  out  of  date  before 
it  could  be  printed.  The  dye  manufacturers  are  constantly  adding  new  dyes 
to  their  output  and  substituting  for  dyes  which  they  have  been  manufacturing 
other  dyes  which  have  definite  and  more  desirable  qualities.  Since,  as  is 
evident  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  there  is  hardly  a  series  of  dyes  which 
does  not  contain  individuals  covering  almost  the  whole  range  of  color,  it  Is 
impossible  to  prepare  a  list  by  shades.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  classify  dyes 
by  uses,  whether  they  are  used  for  the  dyeing  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  paper, 
leather,  fur,  and  the  like. 

The  point  that  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  is  that  any  American  dye 
substances  compared  with  the  same  European  product  is  of  the  same  quality. 
The  misunderstanding  that  prevails  has  resulted  in  part  from  lack  of  skill  in 
the  manufacture  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  great  war,  but,  in  the  main,  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  produced  all  necessary  dyes  and  that  we  have  mixed 
and  used  such  dyes  as  we  did  produce,  because  they  were  all  that  were  pro- 
curable, for  purposes  to  which  they  were  not  well  adapted.  However,  the  dyes 
themselves  are  and  have  been  in  most  cases  exactly  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
same  dye  produced  abroad.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing certain  new  and  very  superior  dyes  which,  so  far  as  known,  have  never 
been  manufactured  before  anywhere. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  situation  from  now"  on  will  mend  very 
rapidly,  because  the  production  of  certain  dyes  in  this  country  was  not  under- 
taken on  a  sufficient  scale  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials  necessary 
were  required  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  triphenylmethane  serifes,  in  the  production  of  which  toluene  is  necessary. 
From  toluene  is  produced  trinitrotoluene,  known  popularly  as  T.  N.  T.,  one 
of  the  most  successful  explosives  used  in  military  operations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  item  has  been  attacked  each  time  on  the 
ground  that  it  provides  for  a  duplication  of  work  and  that  the  work 
could  be  more  properly  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  There 
are  gentlemen  on  the  floor  who  are  very  much  enamored  with  that 
bureau  and  insist  that  everything  that  can  be  done  there  should  be 
done  there.  Have  we  all  the  information  now  that  we  need  to  de- 
fend this  item,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  duplication  and  that  the  work 
is  properly  done  here? 
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Dr.  A1.SBEEG.  This,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  is  a  study  in  organic  chemis- 
try ;  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  no  corps  of  organic  chemists,  so  far 
as  I  know,  on  its  staff.  We  divide  chemists  into  a  number  of  clashes, 
inorganic  and  organic,  etc.  Organic  chemists  are  the  ones  who  deal 
with  the  chemistry  of  carbon;  carbon  is  a  material  that  is  funda- 
mentally found  in  all  products  of  life.  Dyestuffs  are  such  prod- 
ucts because  they  are  made  from  coal  which  originally  was  plants. 
Now,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  no  corps  of  chemists  of  this  kind. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  dealing  with  dyestuffs  because 
the}-  are  used  in  food  materials.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  no 
special  facilities  for  such  work,  while  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has 
been  doing  such  work  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  McLatjghmn.  You  know  what  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
beeii  doing  and  you  can  tell  tis  that  the  work  of  that  bureau  and 
yours  is  no  duplication? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  My  understanding  is  that,  in  general  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  to  study  how  to  measure  color;  how  to 
measure  intensity,  to  find  its  shade ;  that  is,  standardize  it.  We  do 
none  of  that.    It  is  physics  rather  than  chemistry. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  the  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  measuring  colors,  which  has  been  done  for 
a  number  of  years,  do  you  consider  that  a  duplication  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  on  a  different  line? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  a  physical  proposition ;  there  is  no  chemistry 
to  that  ait  all.  It  consists  of  taking  a  color,  making  a  solution  of  it, 
and  then  letting  the  light  fall  through  it  under  standard  conditions 
and  measuring  the  intensity  with  which  light  passes  through  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  physics,  and  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  chemistry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  we  right  in  defending  this  in  the  bill  when 
we  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
officials  have  agreed  that  this  appropriation  should  be  contained  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  bill  and  not  be  given  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  correct.  As  I  recall  it,  I  have  a  letter  in 
which  Dr.  Stratton  takes  that  position. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  I  think  you  wrote  to  Dr.  Stratton  at  the  time 
and  explained  it  to  hini. 

The  Chairman.  Item  92,  "  For  the  investigation  and  development 
of  methods  for  the  manufacture  bi  table  sirup,"  and  then  this  new 
language,  "and  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  sirups  by  the 
utilization  of  new  agricultural  sources."  Tell  us  briefly  about  that. 
There  is  a  $5,000  increase  there. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  This  work,  I  think,  I  reported  on  pretty  fully  last 
year.  The  question  of  making  a  sirup — ^that  is,  the  method  of  making^ 
a  sirup  that  will  not  crystalize,  that  you  can  boil  down  to  any  thick- 
ness^has  been  solved.  The  work  that  is  being  done  under  this  appro- 
priation at  the  present  time — ^under  this  $7,000  of  the  present  appro- 
priation— is  in  the  nature  of  demonstration  work  to  demonstrate 
among  the  producers  of  southern  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  the- 
methods  which  the  bureau  has  developed.  It  also  involves  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  decolorizing  sirup.  One  of  the  things  that 
prevents  the  marketing  of  sirups  all  over  the  United  States  is  that 
sometimes  it  is  as  black  as  your  hat  and  the  next  time  it  is  light. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  the  same  product? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  made  just  like  sorghum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  the  material  made  by  the  same  process,  the 
same  material,  haVe  one  color  one  time  and  another  color  another 
time? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  because  sometimes  you  burn  it  and  some- 
times you  do  not.  It  is  a  question  of  skill  in  boiling  it,  the  same  as  in 
two'  maple  sirups,  one  will  be  light  and  the  other  dark. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  you  work  out  a  process,  you  can  hardly  stand 
by  and  see  that  the  fellow  does  not  burn  his  stuff. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  but  what  we  are  after  is  to  treat, it  aj^terwards; 
we  are  working  out  a  method  of  treating  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  let  him  be  careless  and  you  correct  his 
mistakes " 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  be  careful  in  boiling  in  the 
open  kettle  over  a  wood  fire ;  you  can't  expect  the  ordinary  man  to  do 
it  jrst  so.  The  method  we  are  developing  and  have  about  succeeded 
in  developing  is  to  use  a  charcoal  to  take  the  color  out  and  by  this 
method  the  sirup  "will  get  a  different  color  according  to  the  treatment 
by  the  charcoal  method. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  another  item  that  Mr.  Park,  of 
Georgia,  took  up  at  one  time. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  This  is  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  this  was  ushered  in  it  was  thought  it  would 
^tand  on  its  own  pegs ;  it  seems  to  grow. 

cDr.,  Alsbeeg.  The  sirup  proposition  will  stand  on  its  own  pegs 
very  shortly,  but  we  have  not  solved  entirely  the  second  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Producing  a  uniform  sirup;  We  have  solved  the 
pi'oblem  of  keeping, it  from  sugaring  off;  that  is  solved.  We  have 
not  solved  as  yet  the  problem  of  getting  a  uniformly  colored  sirup. 

The  Chaie^ian.  What  are  these  other  new  agricultural  sources 
which  you  expect  to  use? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Such  things  as  sorghum,  grapes,  and  fruit  products 
of  that  kind. 

M;r.  McLaughlin.  That  solves  the  prohibition  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  At  the  present  time  they  are  making  a  certain 
amount  of  such  sirup  there.  This  involves  grapes  and  other  fruit 
products,  as  well  as  better  methods  of  producing  sorghum  sirup. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  had  an  inquiry  the  other  day  about  making 
sirup  out  of  apples. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  can  be  done  and  is  done  on  a  large  scale.  You 
can  make,  very  nice  sirup  out  of  apples  and  a  number  of  other 
fruits.  . 

;Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  consider  that  a  wholesome  article? 
-•Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Entirely  a  wholesome  article.    Of  course,  the  nicest 
sirup  is  not  made  by  a  boiling  process  but  by  taking  the  apple  juice, 
freezing  the  water  out  of  it,  thus  you. get  an  article  which  makes,  a 
very  nice  sirup. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  any  printed  matter  on  that  subject 
that  you  can  send  to  me?  .  ■ 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  think  so.  , 
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Mr.  Haugen.  In  j'our  opinion  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
to  finish  up  jthis  worki 

Dr.  Alsbbrg.  That  depends  on  whether  you  want  to  stop  it  with 
the  production  of  a  good  cane  sirup  in  the  South  or  extend  it  to 
other  sirups  produced  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  this  is  not  cane  sirup ;  this  is  table  sirup. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  con- 
fined our  work  up  to  this  time  to  cane  sirup,  because  that  is  the  most 
important.  Under  this  new  language  we  want  to  expand  it  to 
sorghum  sirup  to  see  if  a  satisfactory  and  uniform  sirup  can  not 
be  made  out  of  sorghum.  At  the  present  time  sorghum  sirup  is 
often  unpalatable  except  to  the  people  who  used  it  in  childhood.  It 
does  not  find  a  ready  market.  Now,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  stop 
with  the  cane  or  go  on  to  the  sorghum.  I  think  we  can  be  through 
with  the  cane  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years.  It  depends  on  how 
much  demonstration  you  want  us  to  do.  Our  method  is  to  go  into 
a  community  and  teach  the  people.  We  have  only  two  men  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  you  are  making  good  progress  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Good  progress. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Satisfactory,  are  you.  Dr.  Alsberg? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Satisfactory  to  me.  For  example,  we  operated  in 
eastern  Texas  a  part  of  last  year,  and  in  consequence  the  acreage  of 
cane  which  will  go  into  that  particular  neighborhood  where  we  op- 
erated is  much  greater,  because  the  men  learned  how  to  make  a 
satisfactory  sirup  and  got  a  price  for  it  which  induces  them  to 
increase  their  acreage  in  that  section.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  doing  in  various  places.  It  is  largely  demonstration  work 
through  the  crushing  season. 

Mr.  Haugen.  During  the  war  did  you  use  this  to  some  extent? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  The  shortage  of  sugar  increased  the  demand  for  all 
sirups,  and  all  sirups  went  up  in  price.  One  handicap  we  have  had 
in  demonstration  is  that  a  man  could  sell  anything  last  year,  so  that 
he  has  not  been  so  keen  to  make  good  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  item,  on  page  145,  No.  94.  There 
is  an  increase  there ;  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  use  it. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  not  proposed  with  this  increase  to  start  any- 
thing new  or  to  open  up  any  new  lines  of  work.  We  have  under 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  we  find,  had  a  task  much 
more  expensive  than  usual.  There  are  two  reasons  for  it.  The  main 
reason  is  that  it  costs  more  to  do  everything.  Our  inspectors,  of 
whom  we  have  45,  keep  circulating  around,  and  our  witnesses  have 
to  travel  to  court.  They  have  to  live  in  the  field.  We  have  to  buy 
samples  of  suspected  goods  and  pay  for  them,  and  prices  are  up. 
The  general  cost  of  operating  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  more  work  to  do  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act  than  there  was  before  the  war,  because  the  war  has  brought  about 
a  certain  laxness  in  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  toward  their 
product  because  of  the  high  price  of  material.  Thus  there  is  an 
extra  inducement  to  adulterate.  Some  of  the  practices  which  have 
grown  up  during  the  war  it  has  been  difficult  to  suppress  because 
of  the  abnormal  conditions,  and  they  will  require  vigorous  action. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that.  On  page  146  the  travel- 
ing expenses  for  1918  were  $66,488.52.    You  propose  to  spend  next 
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year  $70,900 ;  that  is  about  $4,900  increase.  And  then  the  next  item 
is  "  Equipment  and  material " ;  in  1918  it  was  $92,828.38,  and  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  you  propose  to  spend  $103,321,  or  about  $11,000  in- 
crease; making  a  total  increase  of  those  two  itmes  of  about  $15,000. 
Now,  your  telegraph  and  telephone  service  is  a  little  less  for  1920 
than  for  1918 ;  and  the  miscellaneous  item  is  a  little  less.  What  has 
become  of  the  $35,000? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  $35,000  ? 

The  Chairmak.  Just  about  $35,000. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Well,  one  thing  you  must  take  into  consideration 
here  is  that  during  the  past  year  our  force  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
We  couldn't  get  enough  force  to  go  around,  and  our  expeditures  were 
considerably  less.  I  think  we  turned  in  some  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  will  have  to  turn  some  more  money  into  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  because  our  forces  were  depleted. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  number  of  transfers  there,  haven't 
you,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  The  note  says : 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $31,140,  but  taking  into  consideration  trans- 
fers to  the  statutory  roll,  amounting  to  $18,860,  the  actual  Increase  is  $50,000. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  .Of  which  $15,000  is  to  cover  traveling  and  equipment 
and  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  considerable  increase  in  salaries,  too,  but  the 
number  of  employees  is  66  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  total  salaries 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  estimates  for  salaries  for  the  next  year  is 
more  than  for  the  year  before,  but  there  are  66  fewer  employ^ees  so 
that  those  that  remain  must  receive  considerably  larger  salaries. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Well,  our  force  was  not  full.  There  wasn't  any  in- 
crease in  salaries  above  the  customary  ones.  We  had  a  lot  of  posi- 
tions filled  for  only  part  of  the  year  and  the  money  for  salaries  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  was  not  expended.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  chemists  whom  we  could  not  get  and  we  were  carrying 
60  or  70  vacancies  in  the  technical  force  all  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  low  expenditure  for 
salaries  for  1918.  The  difference  in  number  of  positions  is  due  to 
transfers  to  the  statutory  roll.  The  salary  estimates  for  1920  are 
based  on  the  supposition  that  all  employees  will  be  paid  for  the  full 
year,  while  many  of  the  employees  in  1918  were  paid  only  part  of 
the  year. 

The  Chaieman.  Doctor,  on  page  146  there,  what  does  that  star 
mean  and  that  language  "transferred  to  statutory  roll  in  agricul- 
tural act  for  1919"?  Do  those  transfers  come  out  of  this  $35,000? 
You  say  your  actual  increase  is  $50,000  while  the  apparent  increase 
in  only' $31,000. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  1919  is 
smaller  than  the  expenditures  for  1918.  The  appropriation  for  1919 
is  stated  in  the  brackets  on  page  145;  it  .is  $589,000;  so  that  there  is 
an  apparent  discrepancy,  because  the  statement  here  compares  the 
fiscal  years  1918  and  1920,  while  the  expenditures  for  1919,  th^  cur- 
rent year,  are  not  stated. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  my  point  clear.  Your 
note  reads  "  There  is  an  apparent  increa!se  in  this  item  of  $31,140, 
but  taking  into  consideration  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  amount- 
ing to  $18,860,  the  actual  increase  is  $50,000."  Now,  the  proposi- 
tion's, if  that  increase  is  needed  on  account  of  the  increased  travel- 
ing expenses  and  cost  of  living,  when  you  come  to  itemize  it  here  we 
find  only  $15,000  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right-hand  column  covers  1918. 
There  were  some  transfers  in  the  bill  for  1919.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  1918  was  $607,278.23. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  is  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  increase. 

Mr.  Linton.  There  wasn't  any  increase  in  1919.  You  will  notice 
for  1918  the  expenditure  was  $607,278.23,  while  the  total  appropria-. 
tion  for  1919  is  only  $589,081.  The  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll 
for  this  year  represent  the  difference  between  the  actual  increase 
and  the  apparent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
$50,000  and  the  $31,140? 

Mr.  Linton.  This  will  make  up  the  difference  exactly^,  "We  were 
comparing  the  expenditures  for  1918  with  the  estimates  for  1920. 
The  estimates  for  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1919  are 
not  stated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  top  of  page  145  it  says,  "  Chemists  in  charge- 
part  time."    Doesn't  the  chemist  work  the  whole  year  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeo.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  means  that  he  doesn't  devote  his 
whole  time  to  this  project,  and' his  salary  is  pro  rated. 

Mr.  Haugen .  But  he  works  all  the  time? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  On  page  147  does  that  apply? 

i)r.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  thing.  The  chemist  is 
Mr.  Veitch,  who  not  only  handles  the  work  on  naval  stores,  but  also 
does  considerable  work  on  leather  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  people  for  part  time  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  do  employ  people  part  time,  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  these  people  were  so  employed.  They  are  university  professors, 
whom  T^e  employ  on  the  day  basis  now  and  then. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item,  on  page  147,  item  96,  "For  in- 
vestigating the  grading,  weighing,  handling,  transportation,  and 
uses  of  naval  stores."    There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Dr.  Alsbeeo.  No.  The  work  is  largely  demonstrational — to  put 
over  in  the  field  the  results  of  research. 

Mr.  McLauohlin.  Will  that  work  be  permanent? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  like  all  research  work,  Mr.  McLaughlin;  it 
depends  on  how  long  you  want  to  go  on  with  it.  On  a  small  appro- 
priation like  $10,000  we  can  put  in  the  field  two  parties  consisting 
of  two  men  each  to  go  down  into  the  turpentine  sections  and  demon- 
strate improved  methods  of  producing.  It  would  take  a  long  time 
for  them  to  cover  the  territory.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how  long 
you  want  to  keep  at  demonstrating;  how  completely  you  wish  to 
reach  every  producer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  After  you  have  gone  all  over  the  country  and 
demonstrated  these  improved  methods  and  processes,  you  would  not 
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need  to  go  over  that  territory  again  until  you  have  discovered  some 
new  method  or  process,  would  you? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Unless  you  wanted  to  do  some  follow-up  work, 
which  might  be  advisable. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  We  have  two  or 
three  other  items  to  take  up.  Now  turn  to  page  148,  item  98,  about 
these  dehydration  processes. 

Doctor,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  and  the  committee  before  we 
begin  on  that  that  I  have  a  very  strong  inclination,  even  before  you 
start  your  testimony,  that  I  have  not  much  to  give  this  item.  It 
was  put  in  purely  as  a  war  measure,  as  I  understand  it.  We  would 
like  to  hear  you,  however,  on  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  have  not  very  much  to  report  on  this  item  for  the 
reason  that  the  money  became  available  very  late  in  the  season,  after 
it  was  too  late  to  do  much  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  get  along  much  more  quickly  if 
you  answer  a  few  questions.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the 
soundness  of  this  proposition  as  proposed  under  this  item? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  second  part  of  that  paragraph  ought  to  be 
eliminated  undoubtedly,  but  let's  hear  the  doctor  on  the  proposition 
as  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  appears  in  this  bill  here. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Lever,  that  the  authorization 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  completely  changed,  and  the  man- 
lier of  conducting  the  work  very  much  modified.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  limited  to  cooperating  with  plants  already  in  existence,  and 
the  language  limits  us  very  materially  in  what  we  can  do.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  understand  just  exactly  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  they  discussed  cooperation  with  existing  plants.  Did  Congress 
mean  that  we  were  to  simply  help  those  concerns  already  in  opera- 
tion, or  did  it  mean  we  are  to  go  into  a  plant  and  work  experi- 
mentally, or  that  we  were  to  assist  in  the  production  of  the  ma- 
terials. It  gave  us  no  authority  to  purchase  raw  materials.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  language  in  this  item  might  well  be  very 
materially  changed  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  work  very 
materially  improved. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  would  be  your  method  of  conducting 
the  work?  I  think  it  is  important  work,  but  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  three  or  four  great  big  concerns  here  to  be  operated  by 
the  Government.  I  have  always  felt  it  was  a  wrong  policy,  but  the 
House  conferees  were  held  up  by  the  Senate  and  made  to  accept  this 
proposition. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what  we  are  tryinpf  to  do 
with  this  appropriation.  We  are  not  trying  to  establish  three  or 
four  large  plants. 

Mr.  Candler.  I  thought  that  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Senate  plan  was  that  a  number  of  small  plants 
should  be  established. 

Mr.  Candler.  That  is  what  we  tried  to  get  them  to  accept. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  tried  to  get  them  to  accept. 

Mr.  Candler.  We  tried  to  get  them  to  accept  several  small  plants. 
They  insisted  on  establishing  a  few  large  plants. 
106119—19 25 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  The  difficulty  in  this  particular  language  is  that  it 
does  not  give  us  any  authority  to  really  establish  a  Government  plant 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman".  Let  us  see  whether  -we  can  not  get  at  the  plan 
you  propose.  Would  it  be  the  establishment  of  a  Government  plant ; 
would  that  be  your  plan  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  No  ;  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  establish  somewhere, 
either  independently,  or  in  cooperation  with  some  concern  already 
existing,  a  plant,  or  at  least  facilities  for  testing  out  the  various 
methods  of  dehydration.  I  should  then  like  to  have  authority  to 
assist  any  manufacturer,  whether  he  had  already  a  plant,  or  was 
going  into  the  business,  in  learning  how  he  could  bfjst  operate.  I 
would  also  like  authority  for  what  might  be  called  a  salesmanship 
campaign,  to  popularize  these  products.  There  are  some  very  poor 
materials  on  the  market  which  hinder  the  sale  of  the  better  products.' 
A  very  necessary  thing  is  to  educate  the  people  to  use  these  products. 
Now,  what  we  want  is  authority  in  the  first  place,  to  buy  enough 
material,  or  manufacture  enough  material  so  that  we  can  conduct 
an  educational,  or  salesmanship,  campaign,  if  j-ou  will,  to  popularize 
these  products,  and  create  a  demand  for  them. 

Next,  we  want  enough  authority  so  that  we  can  assist  the  people 
in  the  industries  to  establish  plants,  and  if  we  can  not  find  the  kind 
of  products  that  we  need  in  our  educational  campaign,  we  want  au- 
thority to  establish  whatever  plants  are  necessary  to  manufacture 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment appearing  in  a  copy  of  the  Official  Bulletin,  which  I  have  here, 
that  up  to  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  Gen.  Pershing  had 
ordered  nearly  60,000,000  pounds  of  dehydrated  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  the  further  fact  that 
there  are  already  in  this  country  some  15  or  20  very  large  dehydrat- 
ing plants — there  are  now  15  dehydrating  plants  which  have  been 
supplying  our  overseas  forces — that  your  problems  are  to  investigate 
and  determine  upon  the  best  methods  of  dehydration;  and  to  go  to 
work  and  put  up  a  large  plant  at  an  enormous  expenditure — $250,- 
000 — it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  absurd,  in  view  of  all  these  facts. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Mt.  Chairman,  we  have  not  done  that,  and  we  have 
not  been  proposing  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  have  not. 
_  Dr.  Alsberg.  What  we  have  done  is  this :  We  have  made  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  one  concern  in  Greenville,  to  help  it  go  into 
the  production  of  dehydrated  sweet  potatoes.    The  sweot-potato  crop 
is  a  crop  having  an  enormous  amoimt  of  spoilage. 

The  Chairman.  Greenville,  S.  C? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  and  we  have  contributed  to  that 
concern,  which  already  had  a  plant  that  was  making  a  breakfast  food, 
some  machinery  that  could  be  used.  We  have  set  up  in  that  plant 
certain  machinery  that  we  have  bought,  which  we  own  and  control, 
to  be  able  to  make  experimental  runs  on  tlie  production  of  dehydrated 
sweet  potatoes,  and  particularly  sweet-potato  flour.  In  my  judg- 
ment, sweet-potato  flour  is  going'  to  be  a  very  important  item  of 
food.  We  have  undertaken  another  experimental  piece  of  work  in 
Michigan,  to  see  whether  the  processes  for  drying  milk,  which  is  a 
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spray  process,  can  not  also  be  used  for  dehydrating  certain  watery 
types  of  vegetables  like,  let  us  say,  the  tomato. 

Mr.  McLatjoiilin.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  Webster? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  not  far  from  Detroit,  is  it? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  know  where  Webster  is. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Linton.  Wcbberville  is  near  Lansing  in  Michigan. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Mr.  Linton  tells  me  the  place'  is  Webberville,  and 
that  it  is  near  Lansing,  Mich.  It  is  in  connection  with  a  milk- 
drying  establishment.  We  wanted  to  use  their  machinery,  the  idea 
being  that  we  might  dry  such  things  as  tomatoes,  fruit  juice,  and 
similar  products  by  a  system  used  in  drying  milk.  We  have  negotia- 
tions under  way  for  some  cooperative  arrangement  with  other  con- 
cerns which  have  special  processes  for  dehydrating. 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  results  that 
your  educational  campaign  would  have  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  itself  in  position  of  advertising  the  goods  of  private 
manufacturers. 

Dr.  AiSBEEG.  That  is  one  of  the  things,  Mr.  Lever,  that  has  been 
worrying  me,  particularly  as  to  how  far  we  should  go.  There  is  no 
use  in  undertaking  an  educational  campaign  unless  the  grocers  have 
these  products  on  their  shelves.  The  women  are  not  going  to  keep 
on  asking  for  them  until  the  grocer  insists  on  getting  them.     . 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Doctor.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  proposition.  Is  not  this  true,  that  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  rule,  have  been  trained  to  eat  fresh  vegetables,  and  under 
normal  conditions — not  tinder  the  abnormal  conditions  that  have 
existed  since  1914 — are  there  not  sufficient  fresh  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  so  on  in  this  country  to  supply  all  the  population,  even  though 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  account  of  the  bulk  would  add  some- 
what to  its  price?  Aren't  they  willing  to  pay  the  difference  in  the 
price  to  get  the  fresh  vegetables,  or  to  satisfy  their  own  prejudice  in 
favor  of  fresh  vegetables  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  is  very  true  in  season.  It  is  not  so,  of  course, 
out  of  season,  when  the  price  is  very  high;  and  then  there  is  another 
factor  to  be  considered,  which  is  the  convenience. 

The  flat  dwellers  in  the  city  may  prefer  to  use  the  dehydrated 
products  over  a  portion  of  the  year.  Take  potatoes,  for  instance. 
It  is  possible  to  dry  sliced  potatoes,  from  which  French  fried  or  ordi- 
nary fried  or  hashed  brown  potatoes  can  be  made,  possibly  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  same  article  prepared  from  fresh  potatoes. 
Paring  potatoes  and  getting  them  ready  is  a  mussy  job,  and  they 
spoil.  Moreover,  city  women  have  no  storage  facilities.  It  is  a 
question  whether  there  is  not  a  market  for  some  of  these  products  in 
the  cities  just  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how,  if  you  could  develop  a  plan  of 
dehydrating  sweet  potatoes  or  Irish  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  that 
kind,  that  it  might  be  of  some  value,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  you  can  educate  anybody  to  eat  dehydrated  onions. 
Here  are  some  of  them  now  [exhibiting  samples].  These  are  carrots. 
Somebody  gave  them  me — all  kinds  of  things;  this  here  is  Brussels 
sprouts.  Now,  I  am  very  fond  of  them,  but  I  don't  think  I  would 
enjoy  them  in  tjiat  form  very  much. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.>  Why  don't  you  cook  it  and  try  it? 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  to.  Here  are  some  Irish  potatoes. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  doctor  says  that  dehydrated  potatoes  can 
not  be  distinguished,  when  prepared,  from  fresh  potatoes.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  distinction  between  those  and  the  natural  product. 
1  think  they  might  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  palatable,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  quite  the  natural 
flavor. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  product  palatable  and 
nutritious? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  entirely  practicable,  Mr.  Haugen.  What  Mr. 
McLaughlin  says  is  that  they  can  be  made  palatable,  but  that  the 
flavor  would  be  different.  There  are  some  products  that  you  can 
not  handle  at  all,  but  the  majority  of  them  you  can  make  in  some 
cases  with  a  flavor  that  is  indistinguishable,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a  flavor  that  is  a  little  modified.  Of  course  we  are  already  using  an 
enormous  quantity  of  dried  fruits. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Army.  Of  course  the 
Army  had  to  eat  whatever  it  was  provided  with;  the  Navy  tried  it 
out  and  would  not  use  it,  and  then  the  idea  was  to  force  it  on  the 
Army. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  was  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  expe- 
rience soihe  years  ago  when  the  fleet  went  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  quite  a  few  years  ago.  The  department  sent 
out  circulars — what  you  call  bulletins — appealing  to  the  people  to 
dry  vegetables  and  fruits  and  various  things,  and  your  county  agent 
appealed  to  them  from  the  housetops,  appealing  to  their  patriotism, 
representing  that  this  was  such  a  superior  quality,  and  by  all  means 
dry  your  fruit,  and  as  a  result  the  cellars  are  full  of  'it  and  nobody 
eating  it.  I  was  out  in  the  country  when  I  was  away  asked  about 
dried  stuff  and  was  informed  that  they  had  large  quantities  stored 
away,  but  they  would  not  serve  it.  Now,  can  it  be  made  equal  to  the 
preserved  goods  that  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Haugen,  you  can  not  dry  the 
ordinary  vegetables  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  the  small-farm  opera- 
tions in  the  home,  and  get  products  that  are  merchantable.  There 
are  a  few  things  that  you  can  dry  that  way,  but  those  are  mostly 
fruits  that  are  rich  in  sugar  and  acid,  both  of  which  act  as  a  sort 
of  preservative,  and  retain  the  flavor.  You  can  in  commercial  plants 
dry  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and  carrots,  beets, 
and  a  variety  of  fruit,  to  make  very  palatable  products.  In  some 
cases  the  products  have  not  the  identical  flavor  of  the  fresh  material 
any  more  than  the  evaporated  apple,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
has  the  same  flavor  as  the  fresh  apple,  but  evaporated  sliced  apple  is 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  and  palatable  product.  It  makes  a  very  good 
product.    We  all  eat  it  and  are  fond  of  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Provided  you  give  it  flavor  by  adding  the  sugar  and 
things  to  it. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  used  for  pies  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  expense  is  greater  than  it  would  be  to  buy  the 
preserved  fruit,  which  is  rich  in  flavor. 

The 'Chairman.  Let's  see,  Mr.  Haugen,  just  one  minute.  I  have 
never  eaten  any  of  this  stuff  here,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  want  to. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion,  that  instead  of  erecting,  as  the 
Senate  proposed,   five   or  six  of  these  plants   at  what  they   call 
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"  strategic  points,"  in  the  country,  and  operating  them  and  building 
up  a  pork-barrel  proposition  that  would  worry  the  life  out  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  Senator  in  the  United  States,  the  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  best  methods  of  dehydration  be  conducted  on 
the  same  general  principle  that  obtains  in  the  case  of  your  experi- 
mental plant  over  here  at  Arlington  ?  Let  us  give  you  a  small  plant 
in  which  to  locate  your  laboratory-^ 

Dr.  Alsbeeg  (interposing) .  It  would  be  very  much  better. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  This  to  be  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
give  information  of  commercial  value;  and  instead  of  spending 
$250,000,  you  would  probably  get  along  with  $50,000,  or  maybe  less  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  should  prefer  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  do  you  think  that  would  cost? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  would  cost.  It  would 
depend  on  whether  we  had  to  have  a  building  and  supply  the  boilers 
and  power,  or  whether  we  could  rent  a  place  where  we  could  get  those 
facilities;  but  I  suppose  we  might  have  to  buy,  first  and  last,  of 
different  types  of  machinery,  $30,000  or  $40,000  worth,  which  would 
probably  not  be  a  loss,  because  when  we  get  through  with  it  it  would 
be  sold  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  Dr.  Alsberg,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  your  laboratory  in  or  near  Washington,  or  to 
cooperate  with  some  existing  establishment? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  one 
place. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  thought  the  bureau  had  worked  out  certain 
processes,  and  they  were  the  processes  that  were,  you  might  say,  in 
dispute,  or  the  failure  to  follow  a  correct  process  at  certain  stages 
had  lead  to  bad  results  from  private  enterprises — that  is,  the  bureau 
had  worked  out  and  shown  wherein  the  private  methods  were  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  have  you  done  on  dehydration. 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  worked  for  a  year  or  two  before  this  appro- 
priation was  made  on  dehydration.  We  have  worked  at  it  from  a 
little  different  angle.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  potato, 
in  trying  to  see  whether  the  dehydration  of  potatoes  could  not  be 
used  to  salvage  potatoes  in  times  and  places  of  overproduction  by 
drying  them  so  that  they  would  not  spoil,  but  could  be  used  for  stock 
food  or  for  human  food.  In  the  main  our  work  has  been  with  pota- 
toes. We  have  done  some  additional — in  all,  about  two  or  three 
years — work,  which  has  been  relatively  small.  What  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin says  is  in  the  main  true.  We  .thought  we  know  what  the  processes 
were  and  we  think  we  know  how  the  best  products  can  be  made. 
What  we  have  not  done  is  to  work  them  on  any  considerable  com- 
mercial scale,  so  we  have  not  got  costs.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
can  tell  you  exactly  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  de- 
hydrated potatoes  if  your  raw  potatoes  cost  you  a  given  figure. 
That  is  one  of  the  important  things  that  is  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  example,  there  is  a  hydrating  plant,  and 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  product.  You  investigate  the  processes 
in  that  plant  and  you  discover  wherein  they  make  their  mistake. 
You  have  worked  out  another  process  yourself  that  could  be  applied 
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in  that  factory,  and  if  it  had  been  applied  that  mistake  would  have 
been  overcome  and  the  product  would  have  been  satisfactory.  My 
idea  was  that  you  could  go  to  the  plant  and  point  out  to  it  its  mistake, 
suggest  changes  of  machinery,  or  a  little  different  plan  of  operation. 
I  gather  that  from  some  things  that  I  have  heard. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  some  opportunity  for 
some  kind  of  cooperation;  but  if  you  have  got  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning and  go  all  through  it  and  devise  j'our  own  machinerj'  and  your 
own  processes,  own  methods,  and  carry  it  all  out  here,  and  wait 
until  you  have  worked  that  all  out  before  you  can  say  anything  to 
the  manufacturers,  it  is  a  great  deal  different  proposition,  and  differ- 
ent from  what  I  thought  it  is. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  think,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  you  have  the  situation 
very  largely  as  we  see  it  in  the  department.  "We  do  know  what  the 
processes  are  that  should  be  followed.  We  do  know  how  to  proceed, 
and  we  have,  since  this  appropriation  was  available  and  before  it  was 
available,  been  in  various  plants  and  helped  them  to  improve  their 
jjrocesses.  One  plant  is  now  putting  out  a  product  that  the  Army 
is  accepting  as  satisfactory  which  could  not  get  its  bid  even  consid- 
ered by  the  Army  eight  months  ago.  We  have  been  doing  tliat,  and 
I  think  we  should  continue  to  do  that.  What  we  do  not  know  is 
what  all  the  various  processes  that  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  operated 
cost;  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  operate  most  economically  and 
what  it  costs.  Those  are  things  we  ought  to  know.  They  can  be 
learned  by  going  into  some  man's  plant  and  getting  him  to  agree  to 
let  us  operate  his  plant  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  if  you  have  15  large  concerns  in  operation 
already. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Practically  none  of  them  are  making  any  consider- 
able money,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  the  present  time.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Do  we  want  to  create  this  industry?  If  we  do  want  to  create 
this  industry,  then  one  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is  to  show  people 
how  to  operate  economically,  and  that  is  where  they  are  sticking  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  a  factory  in  my  district,  or  just  across 
the  county  line^  Most  of  the  people  live  on  our  side  of  the  street; 
that  street  is  the  county  line,  and  previous  to  the  war  they  had  not 
operated  profitably.  There  was  a  man  named  Whitney — ^you  laiow 
him,  I  suppose — from  New  York  or  somewhere,  who  has  been  in  the 
business.  He  went  there  and  he  leased  that  factory,  or  had  some 
arrangement  with  its  owners  to  operate  it,  and  took  a  Government 
contract.  The  product  was  satisfactory,  and  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory to  him  from  a  financial  standpoint.  Now,  there  is  something  in 
the  method  of  operation  that  is  not  known  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  method  of  operation,  and  only 
want  to  find  out  the  cost  of  production? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  is  not  merely  that,  though  it  is  part  of  it.  Also 
we  want  to  find  out  the  methods  of  the  most  economical  operation. 
In  some  plants  costs  are  so  high  they  are  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  it  comes  back  to  a  proposition  of  finding 
out  the  most  economical  method  of  production  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  after  all. 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  you  know  everything  else 
except  that  about  the  problem,  you  could  easily  cooperate  with  some 
existing  concern  which  would  be  mighty  glad  to  have  your  coopera- 
tion and  get  those  facts. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  can  probably  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  entail  this  enormous  expenditure  of 
money.     I  wish  you  would  prepare  a  statement  along  that  line. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  All  right,  sir.  We  have  got  to  teach  the  public  to 
use  this  stuff,  because  there  is  no  use  manufacturing  it  if  they  will 
not  use  it. 

Mr.  Hattqen.  If  you  make  it  palatable,  the  public  will  use  it. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  have  been  a  great  many  millions  lost  in  trying 
to  put  over  a  breakfast  food  which  may  be  just  as  palatable  a  break- 
fast food  as  any  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  intention  is  not  to  go  on  and  advertise  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Not  in  that  sense,  of  course. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  presume  each  manufacturer  wi^  have  to  work  out 
his  own  destiny. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  if  you  will  try  to  get  up  an  item  covering 
the  proposition  of  cooperation  with  dehydrating  concerns,  the  propo- 
sition of  a  uniform  product,  and  the  proposition  of  the  dissemination 
of  intelligence  about  this  business,  we  will  talk  it  over  when  you 
come  back  before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  locate  your  plant  here  in 
Washington?  If  you  don't  get  people  to  cooperate  with  you,  you 
will  never  get  rid  of  it  if  you  start  it  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  not  locate  it  here  if  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  product. 

All  right.  Dr.  Alsberg,  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  general  idea  of 
your  theory. 

Now,  take  up  item  99,  on  page  149,  a  new  item  of  $10,000  for  the 
investigation  of  rare  chemicals. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  This  is  rather  a  new  departure.  The  situation  which 
led  me  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary  qf  Agriculture  the  insertion  of  this 
item  is  something  like  this :  There  are  a  great  many  rare  and  unusual 
chemicals  and  reagents  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  research 
that  are  not  being  made  in  the  United  States  and  for  which  we  used 
to  depend  upon  importations  from  Europe.  When  the  embargo  on 
importations  came  along  an  immense  amount  of  research  had  to  stop 
because  the  necessary  chemicals  with  which  to  do  it  could  not  be 
obtained.  These  are  rare  materials  that  are  produced  in  very  small 
quantities  and  are  not  matters  of  ordinary  manufacture,  but  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  country  is  to  carry  on  any  extensive  chemical 
research.  Now,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  chemical  industries 
permanently  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  add  more  to  the  development  of  chemical  re- 
search and  to  establishment  of  a  self-reliant  chemical  industry  in  the 
United  States  than  to  put  some  agency_  of  the  Government  into  the 
position  of  assisting  in  research  by  furnishing  to  investigators  and  to 
others  doing  research  work  these  rare  and  unusual  chemicals  whicli 
can  not  be  obtained  in  the  markets. 
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Now,  this  item  calls  for  authority  for  the  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture, through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  assist  research  outside  the 
Government  in  that  direction  by  enabling  the  bureau  to  procure  or 
manufacture  such  rare  substances.  It  does  not  involve  establishing  a 
plant;  it  is  a  matter  that  is  done  in  a  laboratory  by  a  few  men.  The 
rare  or  unusual  substances  needed  in  research  in  the  country,  which 
are  not  obtainable  now,  which  nobody  wants  to  manufacture,  and 
which,  when  we  got  them  at  all,  we  imported  from  Germany,  we 
would  be  able  to  produce  so  far  as  the  fund  available  permitted. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  have  made  the  proposition  clear.  It  is  a 
rather  new  departure  in  Government  activity,  and  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  just  exactly  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  You  say  the  required  amount  of  some  of  these 
rare  chemicals  is  small.  You  mean  that  you  will  require  only  small 
amounts  of  them  if  they  were  obtainable ;  a  small  amount  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  entire  country's  use? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  these  sensitizing  dyes  that 
we  produced  for  the  War  Department.  A  few  pounds  of  those  dyes 
would  probably  keep  the  War  Department  going  for  six  months  or  a 
year  or  longer  for  all  the  photographic  work  it  had  to  do.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  few  ounces  would  supply  the  whole  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  few  ounces? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  A  few  ounces,  so  small  a  quantity.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  needed  a  dye  which  is  known  as  dycyanine.  It  needed 
that,  dye  in  some  of  its  special  work.'  It  had  1  gram — ^it  takes  30 
grams  to  make  an  ounce — :it  actually  had  1  gram  in  stock.  Ordi- 
narily that  is  about  a  year's  supply. 

Now,  that  is  a  dye  of  which  an  ounce  will  cover  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  United  States,  or  an  investigator  at  Yale 
or  Harvard,  or  Berkeley,  or,  say,  some  purely  research  institution 
should  need  a  reagent  which  can  not  be  bought  on  the  markets,  and 
if  we  have  this  appropriation,  what  we  propose  to  do  would  be  to 
gradually  accumulate,  partly  by  making,  partly  as  a  by-product  of 
our  other  work,  a  large  collection  of  these  rare  and  unusual'  chemicals. 
There  would  never  be  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  any  of  them.  We 
will  accumulate  a  large  collection  of  all  kinds  of  rare  and  peculiar 
chemicals  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  niecessary  in  research. 
Then  if  somebody  ih  the  United  States  doing  a  chemical  research 
which  will  require  some  of  this  material  can  not  procure  it  otherwise 
he  can  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  we  can  tell  him  whether 
we  have  got  any  of  that  material,  or,  if  the  matter  is  very  important, 
possibly  make  some  of  the  material,  give  him  a  little  of  it,  put  the 
rest  in  stock  for  future  requirements,  and  enable  him  to  complete 
his  research  where  otherwise  he  might  have  to  interrupt  what  he  is 
doing  for  three  months  or  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  order  to  obtain 
that  material. 

Now,  it  is  in  assisting  the  chemical  research  of  the  country  in 
that  way  that  we  want  to  use  this  appropriation.  It  is  a  commend- 
able thing  for  the  Government  to  do.  In  this  way  the  actual  needs 
of  the  country  could  be  met. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  if  you  should  work  it  out  so  that  it  would 
make  a  profit,  then  you  can  turn  it  over  to  others,  who  can  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  it. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  might  happen.  For  instance,  this  is  a  thing 
we  were  asked  to  do  some  years  ago:  There  was  a  physician  who 
made  an  investigation  and  found  that  a  certain  chemical  was  valu- 
able in  testing  whether  and  to  what  degree  the  kidney  was  function- 
ing, and  whether  properly.  It  was  a  new  substance  he  had  made  on 
a  small  scale,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  we  could  make  it  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  for  him.  We  could  not  do  it.  We  had  no 
authority  to  do  it.  This  was  about  six  years  ago.  Now,  if  it  seemed 
very  important,  we  could,  under  this  appropriation,  make  that  ma- 
terial and  let  anybody  have  it  who  needed  it.  If  in  the  process  of 
making  it  we  discovered  a  better  method  of  making  it,  that,  of  course, 
would  be  published.  We  would  not  manufacture  anything  or  make 
anything  which  any  private  concern  was  willing  to  do,  but  simply 
do  those  things  which  private  agencies  do  not  find  profitable  to 
undertake;  as  soon  as  they  find  them  profitable  to  undertake,  why, 
then,  we  would  let  them  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  if  a  new  process  should  be  discovered 
in  the  prosecution  of  your  work  you  would  let  it  be  known  and  used. 
Does  that  mean  you  think  you  now  know  all  the  processes 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (continuing).  Necessary  for  the  production  of 
all  these  things  that  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  hadn't  in  mind  the  production  of  anything  new 
here.  It  might  come  up  that  there  might  be  some  demand  for 
something  new,  but  I  hadn't  that  in  mind;  the  processes  are  all  in 
the  books  and  you  can  duplicate  them.  It  is  rather  a  novel  thing 
and  in  a  sense  a  novel  governmental  function. 

The  Chaieman.  The  next  is  item  100,  for  the  investigation  and 
development  of  methods  of  utilizing  wool  scouring  waste,  $9,000.  Is 
that  ,a  transfer  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  is  a  transfer  from  the  food-production  act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  comes  from  the  emergency  bill? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Yes.  The  situation  in  this  country  with  reference 
to  wool  scouring  was  this:  That  practically  no  wool  grease  was  be- 
ing recovered  in  any  of  the  wool  scouring  plants— the  loss  of  the 
fat  and  the  potash  that  goes  with  it  represented  a  very  large  loss. 
I  have  not  the  figures  just  at  present,  but  it  runs  into  the  millions 
of  pounnds.  We  were  importing  before  the  war  very  large  quantities 
of  wool  fat,  which  is  known  in  medicine  as  lanolin  and  which  is  the 
basis  to-day  of  practically  all  pomades  and  ointments  because  it  does 
not  turn  rancid  like  ordinary  fats  which  were  formerly  used.  Wool 
fat  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  there  was  an  immense  loss  of  lanolin,  which  has  great  value, 
and  of  potash  which  should  have  been  recovered  out  of  these  wool 
washings.  The  appropriation  did  not  become  available  so  that  we 
did  no  work  on  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  situation  has  changed.  It 
has  changed  because  the  War  Department  found  it  necessary — the 
chemical-warfare  service  found  it  necessary  to  go  out  and  do  in  the 
industry,  a  part  at  least,  of  what  we  had  planned.    They  found  it 
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necessary  to  secure  very  enormous  quantities  of  lanolin  in  their  pro- 
tection against  gas.  Thus,  in  the  meanwhile  there  has  been  developed 
a  considerable  industry  producing  lanolin.  We  do  not  know  at  the 
present  time  to  what  extent  we  want  to  utilize  this  particular  appro- 
priation. The  appropriation  became  available  here  in  the  food-pro- 
duction bill  in  -NTovember. 

What  we  are  pi-oposing  to  do  at  the  present  time  is  to  have  a 
chemical  engineer  make  a  survey  of  the  wool-grease  producing  in- 
dustry- and  see  to  what  extent  they  are  working  efficiently,  to  what 
extent  they  are  conserving  all  that  they  should  conserve.  We  can 
not  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  should  be  done  next  year  until  that 
survey  has  been  made. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  about  the  production  of  potash. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLAtJGiiLiiv.  Do  you  look  for  a  large  quantity  of  it? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  How  much  is  there  wasted,  Mr.  Veitch,  do  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  "S^EiTcii.  There  is  about  5  per  cent  carbonate  of  potash  in  un- 
scoiu-ed  wool.  It  makes  a  very  large  amount.  It  runs  over  2,000,000 
potmds  of  carbonate  of  potash  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  selling 
around  38  cents  a  pound.  In  peace  times  it  sells  around  3  or  4  cents 
and  is  largely  imported.    It  is  a  considerable  item. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  sheep's  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Veitch.  It  varies  considerably.  Some  is  very  low;  some  is 
very  high ;  but  that  is  considered  a  conservative  figure. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  On  the  average,  then,  5  pounds  of  unscoured 
wool  will  produce  1  pound  of  carbonate  of  potash? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  No.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wool  will  produce  5 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash.    It  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  JSIcLaughlin.  Five  per  cent?' 
'  Mr.  Veitch.  Yes. 

The  Cuaieman.  What  can  you  use  potash  for? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  is 
in  its  most  convenient  form,  for  you  can  convert  the  carbonate  into 
almost  any  other  salt  you  want  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  >\re  any  concerns  doing  this  kind  of  work  now, 
doctor  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  That  is  what  we  do  not  know,  and  until  we  find  out 
what  they  are  doing  we  are  in  no  position.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  just 
what  our  plan  will  !)e.  They  were  not  doing  it  when  we  called  for  the 
original  appropriation.  The  appropriation  became  available  in  No- 
vember. Until  the  survey  is  made  we  are  in  no  position  to  say  just 
exactly  whether  we  want  to  expend  any  of  this  money  or  not.  So  I 
would  make  the  request  that  you  let  the  appropriation  stand  and  put 
us  on  our  honor  not  to  usp  it  if  it  does  not  seem  worth  while. 

The  CiiAiEBiAN.  I  believe  you  told  us  what  you  got  from  this  wool- 
scouring  waste,  but  how  much  would  that  be  worth  ? 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  have  not  the  figures.  Do  vou  recall  that,  Mr. 
Veitch? 

Mr.  Veitch.  That  is  in  there  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  Ten 
per  cent  would  be  a  fair  figure,  though.    You  recover  10  per  cent  on 
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the  basis  of  the  wool;  and  in  peace  time-;  it  sells  around  3  cents  a 
pound.  At  the  present  time  it  is  quoted  at  16.  It  went  as  high  as  28 
cents  during  the  war. 

The  CiiAiRiXLVN.  It  would  be  a  pretty  good  sum  ? 

Mr.  Veitch.  It  is  verj''  profitable  now,  but  the  question  about  the 
matter  is :  Can  it  be  used  under  peace  conditions ;  and  this  stuff,  you 
see,  is  very  profitable  now. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  is  making  a  mint  of  money  on  this  oil, 
I  presume? 

Mr.  Veitch.  Yes ;  it  is  very  profitable. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  extracting 
it?    About  24  cents  a  gallon ? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  pay  largely  on  a  peace  basis? 

Mr.  Veitch.  It  would  not  pay  much  on  a  peace  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  would  be  a  valuable  by-product  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Veitch.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  no  more  harmful  material 
going  into  our  rivers  than  wool-scouring  waste,  and  it  would  elimi- 
nate this  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  harmful  to  the  fish? 

Mr.  Veitch.  Fish,  water,  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that,  gentlemen  ?  That  is  a 
very  interesting  statement. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  work  being  done  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Veitch.  It  is  an  old  industry  in  some  other  coui^tries,  sir.  It 
has  never  been  carried, on  in  this  country,  however,  as  the  conditions 
abroad  are  not  similar  to  ours  at  all. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Practically  all  of  it  came  from  Germany,  Mr.  Hau- 
gen.    Am  I  right  on  that,  Mr.  Veitch  ? 

Mr.  Veitch.  Germany  and  England. 

Dr.  AiiSBERG.  And  some  from  England. 

Mr.  McLaughlin..  I  understand  that  a  man  who  has  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  washes  them  just  before  shearing,  in  that  process  of  wash- 
ing them,  takes  out  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  you  want  to  save  ? 

Mr.  Veitch.  He  would  take  out  only  potash.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  general  practice  to  wash  sheep  before  shearing. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  not  in  the  district  I  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.,  Haugen.  How  much  of  the  appropriations  carried  in  the  stim- 
ulation bill  is  merged  in  this  one  ?  .  .  . 

Dr.  Alsberg.  What  do  you  mean — this  particular  item  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  only  this  item,  but  all  together — the  aggregate. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  I  will  have  to  make  a  summary  here. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  estimated  on  an  increase  in  this  bill  here  of 
$368,000. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  We  ask  for  $368,180,  which  includes  the  item  for 
drying. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  over  1918  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  includes  $250,000  for  this  dehydration  work, 
which  is  merely  transferred  from  another  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  started  with  that  emergency  bill,  didn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No,  sir ;  the  drying  work  started  before  we  went  into 
the  war,  in  1915. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  I  know  it  was  recent. 

Dr.  Alsbekg.  The  total  we  have  had  from  the  stimulating  agricul- 
ture appropriations  is  $161,000. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Candlee.  Mr.  Harrison  says  this  item, "  dehydration,"  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  was  my  point — that  $250,000,  or  the  bulk  of 
that  apparent  increase,  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  the  dehydra- 
tion item. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  always  make  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment.   We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  10.30 
a.  m.,  January  8, 1919.)  j 
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Committee  on  Ageiculttjee, 

HotrsE  OP  Bepeesentatives, 
Wednesday,  January  8, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  ra.,  Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever 
(chairman),  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Soils. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  151,  Bureau  of  Soils.  Dr.  Whitney 
is  here  to  present  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  Whitney,  do  you  have  any  recommendations  in  your  statutory 
roll  for  increases  in  salary  above  $2,500? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  turn  to  your  lump-fund  items,  on  page  153, 
for  chemical  investigations  of  soil  types  and  so  forth,  $25,610.  There 
is  no  change  in  that  item  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  very  briefly  what  you  have  been 
doing  and  what  you  propose  to  do  under  this  item  next  year? 

Mr.  Whitney.  This  item  covers  all  the  chemical  investigations 
that  are  going  on  and  have  been  going  on  in  the  bureau  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  chemical 
analysis.  A  great  many  samples  are  sent  in  by  our  soil  survey 
parties  and  by  other  departments  of  the  Government,  a  great  many 
from  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
it  keeps  us  busy.  We  have  always  tried  to  keep  two  or  three  of  our 
chemists  on  research  work  on  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  soils.  It  is  a  very  difficult  work  and,  of  course,  very 
little  progress  is  being  made — only  an  occasional  thing  is  discov- 
ered by  the  chemists  who  are  working  on  this  subject  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item,  for  physical  investigation  of  the 
important  "properties  of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so 
forth,  $12,225. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance during  the  past  year.  With  the  urgency  of  the  war  situa- 
tion, it  became  necessary  for  us  to  throw  every  energy  of  the  bureau 
'  on  to  the  great  questions  of  nitrogen  fixation  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind  that  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  at  the  Arlington 
farm.  'When  the  press  came  we  had  to  turn  all  of  the  energies  of  the 
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physical  laboratory,  that  is,  of  the  machinists  and  some  of  the  expert 
workers  who  were  familiar  with  physical  methods,  over  to  assist  m 
the  work  of  erecting  and  operating  the  Haber  process.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  method,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  expert  knowl- 
edge, and  a  great  many  of  the  questions  were  physical  questions  that 
had  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  coking  process? 

Mr.  Whitnet.  No  ;  this  is  the  direct  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen— the  Haber  process.  Now  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  train- 
ing of  those  men  in  the  solution  of  this  i)roblem,  and  as  this  is  not 
only  a  munitions  problem  in  the  past  but'  is  going  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant agriculture  problem  in  the  future,  and  has  been  so  deter- 
mined by  Congress  in  their  authorization  in  the  Army  bill  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  out  of  the  $20,000,000  appropriation,  and  as 
the  product  of  this  all  may;  come  and  probably  will  come  into  agri- 
cultural use,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  continuing  that  work  as  rapidly 
and  as  energetically  as  we  can.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  fertilizer  resources  which  we  will  come  to 
presently. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  what  you  are  doing  under  this 
item.    You  have  not  finished  your  plant  at  Arlington,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  is  it  in;  how  nearly  finished  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  finished  our  installation;  we  are  operat- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  operating? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  are  operating,  yes;  and  with  investigations, 
that  must  go  on  for  some  time 

The  Chairman.  The  investigations  you  are  making  at  Arlington 
are  scientific  investigations? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Scientific  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  ^dew  to  see  whether  you  can  better  the 
methods  of  nitrogen  fixation? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  will  come  to  that  under  another  heading. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  whether  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at  with  any  definiteness  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different 
methods  of  obtaining  nitrogen? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  but  that  comes  under  a  different  item.  I  am 
only  explaining  to  the  committee  that  the  work  of  this  particular 
item  we  have  up  now  has  been  somewhat  changed  during  this  year, 
and  we  want  to  get  it  back  to  normal  as  soon  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  does  not,  on  its  face,  carry  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  work  you  are  doing  under  it. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  it  is  physical  investigations  connected 
with  soils. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  word  "  physical "  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chaiemant.  Turn  to  the  item  "  For  exploration  and  investiga- 
tion within  the  United  States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  potash,  nitrates,  and  other  natural  fertilizers."  In  this  item 
you  have  an  increase  of  $18,660. 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  this  is  the  item  I  spoke  of  where  we  have  used 
the  highest  skill  in  the  bureau  to  advance  the  work.  This  is  the 
item  under  which  we  are  studying  and  have  been  studying  the  fixa- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  convert  it  into  a  form  in  which  it  is 
available  for  the  plants  and  in  which  it  can  be  used  as  fertilizer. 
We  have  been  studying  all  kinds  of  nitrogen  compounds,  and  also  we 
developed  the  work  of  the  utilization  of  potash  from  waste  products. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  work  under  this  item  differ  from 
the  work  under  the  item  above? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  altogether  different. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Whitney.  This  is  specific.  This  is  something  that  has  to  be 
worked  out ;  there  are  problems  before  us  that  we  see  perfectly  well 
that  should  be  worked  out  and  .that  can  be  worked  out  if  we  have 
the  inen  and  the  means.  The  physical  investigations  of  soils  have  no 
specific,  well-defined  things  to  work  on;  it  is  something  that  the 
world  has  been  exploring;  it  is  something  they  have  been  working 
on  since  the  earliest  times — the  physical  properties  of  the  soils. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult,  very  deep,  very  intricate  subject,  and  we 
keep  our  phj'sicists  measuring  the  physical  properties  in  this  way 
and  in  that  way,  attempting  to  show  which  are  the  significant  physi- 
cal properties. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  we  get  it;  under  item  40  you  make 
your  physical  examinations  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  your  physical  examinations  of  various 
types  of  machinery  for  nitrogen  fixation? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  also  investigate  the  methods  of 
precipitating  potash  at  the  cement  factories— I  mean,  the  machinery 
for  doing  that.    Do  I  get  that  right? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No;  it  merely  .meant  we  were  equipped  in  the 
physical  laboratories  with  machinery,  with  technical  men  who  were 
expert  in  physical  investigations,  in  physical  methods,  in  physical 
measurements,  in  the  construction  of  physical  apparatus,  and  that 
we  found  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  them  for  a  time  in  working 
out  the  physical  side  of  nitrogen  fixation.  You  understand  it  is 
not  the  same  work ;  it  is  a  different  work,  but  it  is  attacked  by  the 
same  methods  and  by  the  same  men.  If  we  had  not  had  our  physicists 
in  our  Bureau  of  Soils  we  would  have  had  to  employ  physicists  from 
the  outside;  if  we  had  not  had  our  own  machinery  for  physical 
investigations  in  the  bureau  we  would  have  had  to  install  similar 
machinery  for  the  study  of  the  fertilizer  problem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  item  40  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  please  make  it  a  little  clearer.  What  do 
you  do  under  item  41  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Under  item  41  we  have  certain  definite  problems, 
we  know  specifically  what  we^  want  to  work  out.  We  have  phos- 
phates in  the  rock  unavailable  to  plants  that  have  to  be  put  into  an 
available  form ;  we  have  nitrogen  in  the  air  and  we  have  nitrogen  in 
vegetation  that  we  want  to  convert  into  forms  in  which  it  is  avail- 
able to  plants.    We  have  potash  in  the  rocks  and  potash  in  plants  that 
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is  unavailable  as  fertilizer  and  which  we  want  to  convert  into  forms 
in  which  it  will  be  available  to  plants.  This  is  a  specific  and  a  narrow 
field  of  research  of  a  few  strikingly  important  things  for  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  I  dreamed  last  night  that  this  item 
might  be  reduced  instead  of  increased. 

Mr.  Whitnet.  The  fertilizer  item? 

The  Chairman.  The  exploration  and  investigation  of  fertilizers  in 
this  country.  I  got  that  idea  on  the  theory  that  the  Government 
has  already  adopted  the  plan  of  nitrogen  fixation,  so  that  we  are 
going  to  get  all  the  nitrogen  we  need  from  the  air  as  soon  as  these 
plants  are  erected.  And  I  assumed  that  we  would  have  the  cheapest 
possible  source  of  supply  as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WnitNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  none  too  certain  that  we  have 
methods  for  the  production  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

Mr.  MqLaughlin.  Is  it  possible  we  are  spending  all  these  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  while  there  remains  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  process  is  satisfactory  and  practicable? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  would  not  say  that,  but  in  the  erection  of  the  big 
plant  it  has  been  necessary  to  discover  the  proper  catalyzers  to  use — 
proper  methods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  that  word  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  Catalyzler.  A  catalyzer  is  an  agent  which  has  no 
sensible  effect  by  itself  but  which  induces  changes  in  the  gases  which 
pass  over  it  at  certain  temperatures  and  at  certain  pressures.  Those 
catalyzers  are  exceedingly  sensitive  things,  but  the  properties  of  the 
catalyzers  are  not  understood  by  chemists  or  by  physicists.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  do  these  things  is  known,  but  how  they  do  it  is 
not  known.  The  limiting  conditions  are  very  precise;  that  is,  they 
are  easily  poisoned;  they  do  not  last  long  under  certain  usage. 
Now,  these  questions  have  all  got  to  be  studied,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  they  have  a  big  plant  erected,  but  not  yet  in  commercial 
operation,  the  War  Department  is  using  our  plant  for  the  investi- 
gation and  testing  of  these  catalyzers  they  propose  to  use  in  their 
big  plant.  The  War  Department  is  cooperating  with  us  and  while 
we  lost  some  of  our  chemists  to  the  war,  the  War  Department  has 
now  replaced  them.  We  now  have  from  the  War  Department  about 
15  chemists  who  are  woiking  with  the  outfit  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  This  dream,  which  my  friend  from  Alabama  de- 
scribes as  a  pipe  dream,  was  predicated  also  on  the  further  idea  that, 
inasmuch  as  you  had  discovered  j'our  kelp  as  a  possible  source  of 
potash  and  there  had  been  a  discovery  of  potash  deposits  at  Searles 
Lake  and  a  large  deposit  in  Nebraska,  the  need  for  further  investi- 
gation would  be  less  acute.  I  understand  the  fertilizer  companies  are 
not  using  the  deposits  at  Searles  Lake  and  the  Nebraska  lakes.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 
Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know  all  about 
the  phosphates — know  where  they  are — and  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  digging  them  out,  putting  them'  on  the  market,  and  selling  them; 
on  account  of  this  fact,  I  had  this  dream.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  thnt?  What  other  soui'ce  of  potash,  for  instance,  do  you  expect 
to  discover  in  this  country' 
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Mr.  Whitnet.  The  potash ;  of  course,  there  is  a  special  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  kelp? 

Mr.  Whitnet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  deposits  have  yoii  found? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  the  great  work  we  have  done  is  on  the 
cement  possibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  forgot  about  the  cement. 

Mr.  Whitnet.  Then  we  are  also  working  on  the  blast  furnaces, 
where  we  are  making  a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  potash  recovery 
from  the  furnace  flues.  It  has  not  gone  far  enough  yet  to  make 
any  definite  statement,  but  our  impression  is  that  the  possible  amount 
of  potash  to  be  derived  from,  the  blast  furnaces  is  larger  than  the 
amount  that  will  bb  obtained  from  the  cement  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  inducing  manu- 
facturers of  cement  to  install  your  process  of  precipitation  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  They  are  installing  it  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Brown.  About  a  dozen  of  them  have  installed  apparatus  for 
collecting  potash  and  more  are  considering  it  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  their  output? 

Mr.  Beqwn.  Our  estimate  shows  we  could  have  an  output  of  100,000 
tons  if  they  would  all  put  it  in.  , 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  those  12  produce  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  actual  figures  of  production  for  each  mill  are  not 
available.  These  figures  are  collected  annually  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  but  with  the  understanding  that  only  totals  will  be  published 
and  not  individual-mill  production.  The  figures  for  1918  have  not 
yet  been  completed  by  the  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils'  analyses,  the  12  plants  now 
collecting  potash  should  recover  about  13,500  tons  KjO.  These  fig- 
ures, based  on  analyses,  have  invariably  been  found  to  approximate 
closely  the  figures  for  actual  production  in  plants  where  comparison 
has  been  possible.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
12  plants  now  collecting  potash  are  recovering  it  at  the  rate  of  about 
13,500  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  •  have  been  added  since  you  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  last  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Practically  all  of  them.  There  were  two  about  two 
years  ago.  The  Eiverside  Portland  Cement  Co.  was  the  first.  They 
put  it  in  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  their  dust.  And  then  the 
Security  Cement  and  Lime  Co.  up  here  at  Hagerstown  was  the 
second.    And  those  were  the  only  two  a  couple  years  ago. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  been  here  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Beown.  These  two  were  in  actual  operation,  and  the  plant 
of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  on  the  Hudson  was  just  be-, 
ginning. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  say  there  are  a  dozen  actually  doing 
it  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  a  dozen  now  actually  in  operation,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  direct  result  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  we  feel  it  is  a  direct  result  of  our  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  a  possible  production  of  100,000 
tons? 
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Mr.  Brown.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  KjO. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  what  is  being  produced  by  the  entire 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  possible  potash  output. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  is  being  produced  by  the  entire 
dozen  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Lever  asked  me  and  I  said  I  would  put  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  help  from  the  War  Department 
in  your  work  at  Arlington,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  were  made  in  October.  I  wonder 
whether  this  increase  was  not  predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  war 
would  continue  and  therefore  you  ought  to  speed  up  this  work  as 
rapidly  as  possible  ?  ' 

Mr.  Whitney.  No  ;  the  estimates  were  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  was  uncertain  how  long  the  War  Department  would  or 
could  continue  to  cooperate  with  us.  They  have,  of  course,  possibly 
their  plans  for  putting  in  a  testing  plant  themselves.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  War  Department  had  continued  with  you 
during  this  next  fiscal  year,  you  would  not  have  made  the  in- 
crease, would  you? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  would  have  made  the  increase  because  the 
part  we  are  doing  is  more  than  we  can  bear  under  the  appropria- 
tion we  have  had.  In  other  words,  I  have  had  to  call  on  the  full 
resources  of  the  bureau  to  ,get  that  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  shift«d  some  men  from 
other  divisions  to  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  have  called  on  their  expert  advice ;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  be  confused,  and  probably  am  confused,  be- 
tween the  nitrogen  and  potash  propositions,  but  I  had  an  impression 
there  are  several  methods  of  procuring  nitrogen;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  one.  Is  it  now 
possible  to  say  what  method  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No ;  it  is  not  possible ;  the  investigations  have  not 
gone  far  enough.  During  this  period  of  intense  anxiety,  England 
has  been  experimenting  with  these  different  methods  and  we  have 
been  experimenting  not  only  with  the  Haber  but  with  other  methods, 
and  France  and  Italy — you  may  say  the  world — has  been  trying 
to  solve  that  very  problem  of  which  is  the  best  method  to  use  in  any 
given  set  of  conditions;  which  method  is  possible  not  only  to  give 
them  the  quickest  returns  for  the  needs  of  the  war,  but  which  will 
be  the  most  commercially  successful  after  the  Avar.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  answer  that  question  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  the  project,  for  in- 
stance, for  installation  of  a  nitrogen  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  will 
prove  to  be  uneconomical  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  different  proposition.  Thern 
are  two  plants  there  in  the  same  general  locality.  The  one  at  Muscle 
Shoals  is  the  cyanamid  method.  That  has  been  used,  there  is  no 
question,  it  can  be  used;  that  is  all  right  if  power  can  be  secured 
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cheaply  enough.  There  are  some  difficulties  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  product,  but  the  process  fixes  nitrogen  and  it  is  a  commercial 
possibility;  it  has  been  used  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  cost  of  production ;  cost  of  production  and  the  character  of  ma- 
terial you  get.  Now,  with  these  other  methods,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  limited 
by  commercial  possibilities  of  production,  we  have  the  cyanamid 
process,  the  direct  fixation  by  the  Haber  process,  and  then  there 
are  other  methods.  One  that  we  have  been  working  on  ourselves  is 
the  high  tension  arc  and  the  silent  discharge. 

Now,  this  whole  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  agriculture.  It 
has  come  to  the  point  and  to  the  time  where  the  amount  of  nitrate  of 
soda  we  can  get  and  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  which 
comes  entirely  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  is  and  always  has  been 
insufficient  for  our  needs.  There  is  little  probability  of  great  expan- 
sion beyond  the  present  large  production.  The  only  other  sources  are 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  slaughter  house  products,  the  blood 
and  scrap,  fish  scrap,  and  the  cottonseed  meal.  Agriculture  is  call- 
ing upon  them  more  and  more  for  use  as  cattle  feeds.  An  inquiry 
was  made  of  me  by  a  high  official  of  the  Government  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  all  or  most  of  the  cottonseed  meal  for  cattle 
feeds  during  the  period  of  the  war.  There  is  something  like  a 
million  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  and  it  can  not 
be  withdrawn  until  a  substitute  is  given  to  the  farmer  to  apply  to 
his  fields. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  relative  value  of  cotton  seed 
as  a  feed  and  cottonseed  meal  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  mtch  more  valuable  as  a  feed. 

The  Chairman.  I.  thought  so. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes.  But  they  want  it  and  it  is  legitimate  for 
them  to  use  it.  It  is  much  more  valuable  to  use  fish  scrap  and  dried 
blood  and  slaughter  house  products  for  "feed  than  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  sections  of  the  country  where  legumes 
are  grown  successfully,  has  the  farmer  further  need  of  nitrogen? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Why ;  tell  us. 

Mr.  Whitney.  In  our  modem  system  of  agriculture,  the  rotation 
of  crops  and  the  introduction  of  legumes,  which  has  been  practiced 
since  the  old  Roman  and  Greek  writers  wrote  of  agriculture,  still 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  direct  and  concrete 
answer  to  Mr.  McLaughlin's  question  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  living  in  this  section  where  you  can  grow  these  legumes  suc- 
cessfully are  not  the  best  farmers,  and  the  average  farmer  does  not 
grow  them  at  all.    Is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Lee? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  so  in  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  Very  few  farmers  in  my  country  grow  the  velvet 
bean  or  the  cowpea.  Very  few  of  them  grow  cowpeas,  and  if  they  do 
they  cut  it  for  hay.  Of  course,  the  best  farmers  do  not.  The  other 
farmers  buy  their  nitrogen. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  uses  nitrogen  except  in  gardening  and  intensive  farming, 
and  there  almost  without  exception  the  fanners  grow  some  legumes, 
largely  clover. 
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The  CirAiiijfAN.  That  is  not  true  in  my  section  ttt  all.  It  is  being 
used  more  and  more  every  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  general  farming,  not  this  gardening  where 
they  can  not  have  rotation,  but  in  other  lines  outside  of  these  intensive 
farming  lines,  can  not  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  can  grow  legumes 
successf ull3^  get  all  the  nitrogen  he  needs  ? 

Mr.  Whitxet.  Practically  it  does  not  work.  Practically  they  use 
the  commercial  fertilizer,  even  where  they  do  that.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  where  you  have  a  hundred  acres  in  wheat  or  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  in  wheat,  to  get  the  time,  without  waste  of  land, 
to  grow  legumes  in  rotation  with  your  wheat  as  we  grow  wheat  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  writers  on  agricultural  matters  who 
tell  the  farmers  that  all  the  nitrogen  that  is  needed  can  be  had  by 
turning  under  an  occasional  crop  of  clover  and  that  the  use  of  ready- 
mixed  fertilized  is  not  advisable  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  added 
after  the  clover  is  turned  under  is  some  ground  rock  phosphate  or 
acid  phosphate. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  in  this  country  ,the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer  has  not  been  general.  The  use  of  fertilizer  has  not  spread 
rapidly  through  the  Central  and  North  Central  States.  But  your  own 
experiment  station  is  advocating  their  use  and  trying  out  fertilizers 
now,  and  they  are  advocating  the  more  extensive  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  best  practice  they  can  maintain  of  rota- 
tion and  green  manure. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  seen  no  suggestion  of  the  use  of  nitrogen 
itself,  because  the*  price  is  so  high  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is 
able  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Still,  there  have  been  enormous  quantities  sold. 

The  Chairiman.  He  means  in  his  own  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No  ordinary  farmer  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Whitney.  They  are  paying  $100  a  ton  for  it  now  in  the  South, 
and  you  can  get  it  in  larger  quantities  now,  I  guess. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  that  is  where  clover  is  not  grown,  for  the 
reason  it  is  not  fully  understood  or  where  it  can  not  be  successfully 
grown.  I  am  speaking  of  sections  of  the  country  where  the  grow- 
ing of  clover  is  a  general  uniform  practice. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  is  giving  you  his  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  used  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  speak  of  commercial  fertilizer.  A 
great  deal  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  with  a  little  nitrogen,  a 
little  potash,  and  a  little  phosphate  combined :  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  use  of  nitrogen  by  itself. 

Mr.  Whitney.  (!)h,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  no. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  used  by  itself — or  as  nitrate  of  soda  by 
itself — in  some  sections  where  intensive  cultivation  is  necessary  or 
where  the  legumes  can  not  be  successfully  grown  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes.  And  there  it  is  used  largely  as  a  top  dress- 
ing in  the  spring.  Mixed  fertilizers  ai'e  put  on  in  the  fall  and  a  top 
dressing  of  additional  nitrogen  put  on  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Something  was  said  a  day  or  two  ago  about  the 
discovery  in  the  Northwest  of  phosphates.     Where  is  that? 
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Mr.  Whitney.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  refer  to,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  phosphates  in  the  Northwest — in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming-, and  Utah — has  been  known  for  ;» long  while.  There  are  larger 
deposits  there  than  there  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlik.  I  do  not  remember  now  who  said  it,  bnt  one 
of_  the  gentlemen  appearing  now,  as  you  do,  before  the  committee, 
said,  as  I  understood,  there  was  some  new  supply  or  some  new  de- 
posits which  had  been  discovered  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Whitnet.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  new;  but  there  are 
large  deposits  there  that  have  been  known.  Just  a  moment  more 
in  regard  to  phosphates.  The  treating  of  the  phosphate  rock  by  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  is  limited.  The  ordinary  way  of  making  a 
super^ihosphate  of  lime  is  to  apply  about  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  ton  of  rock. 

Now,  they  have  to  be  careful  of  the  kind  of  rock  they  use.  They 
do  not  want  to  waste  their  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  they  must 
have  the  rock  that  has  very  little  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  very  little 
iron  or  aluminum,  because  the  method  is  not  commercially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  phosphate  rock  that  has  much  carbonate  of  lime  or 
much  iron  or  aluminum  in  it. 

Now,  we  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years,  as  you  know, 
with  an  electric  furnace  to  distill  off  the  phosphoric  acid,  whether 
it  occurs  in  one  form  or  another  and  regardless  of  the  impurities 
that  are  contained.  We  demonstrated'  the  method  in  connection 
with  a  commercial  concern  in  Hobokeri,  N.  J.,  and  found  we  could 
produce  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  I  recall,  for  about  5  cents  a  pound. 
Still  the  cost  was  high;  that  is,  a  little  high  for  phosphoric  acid. 
Since  then  we  have  been  working  on  a  modification  of  the  method; 
we  have  been  working  with  crude  oil.  Instead  of  using  electric  heat 
we  have  been  using  crude  oil.  We  think  we  have  a  method  now, 
, which  is  being  tried  out  at  Arlington  on  a  semicommercial  scale; 
that  is,  where  we  can  use  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  rock,  and  run  it 
continuously  day  and  night  smelting  the  rock  by  the  use  of  oil  burn- 
ers, which  gives  us  better  results  if  we  use  the  waste  of  the  phosphate 
mines  than  if  we  use  the  pure  rock ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  use  in  this 
smelting  process  the  rock  that  is  used  by  the  superphosphate  manu- 
facturers we  have  to  add  to  it  the  sand,  which  the  miners  have  rigor- 
ously excluded.  So  that  the  dumps  in  the  phosphate  field  constitute 
how  much? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whitnet.  They  constitute  a  large  per  cent  of  the  operation; 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  rock  is  thrown  away  because  it  is  unfit  for 
treatment  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Beown.  Two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus  acid  that  comes  from 
the  mine  now  goes  to  the  dump  and  one-third  goes  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  is  about  the  figure.  Now,  we  propose  to  use 
the  mine  run,  to  take  it  as  it  comes  out  and  use  this  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  phosphoric  acid  itself,  with  which  we  can  treat  the 
original  phosphate  rock  and  get  a  double  superphosphate,  which 
contains  50  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  instead  of  16  per  cent 
which  comes  from  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  that,  we  think,  is 
going  to  be  a  very  valuable  thing,  particularly  for  the  phosphate 
miners. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item  42,  foj-  the  investigation 
of  soiJs  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     What  progress  are  you  inaking  in  your  soil  surveys? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  are  going  on  very  satisfactorily  in  spite  of 
losses  through  the  operation  of  the  war  in  taking  off  our  men.  We 
have  been  able  through  the  cooperation  we  have  established  with  the 
States  to  keep  up  the  record  of  the  amount  of  area  covered.  We 
have  surveyed  about  38,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  EuBET.  Doctor,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  publications 
descriptive  of  a  soil  survey.  For  instance,  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, in  one  of  my  counties  a  survey  was  made,  I  think  in  1905,  and 
the  supply  of  the  publication  of  that  soil  survey  is  completely  ex- 
hausted.   What  do  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  a  congressional  publication.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  4,000  copies;  2,000  go  to  the  Eerepresentative  in  whose 
district  the  area  is,  500  go  to  each  of  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State,  and  1,000  copies  come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  this,  you  go  through 
the  process  and  expense  of  making  a  soil  survey  of  a  county. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Etjbey.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  25  or  30  years  the  result  of  that 
expenditure  is  gone  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  these  publications. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  has  to  be  done  through 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  authorized  it  originally. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Could  you  give  the  relative  expense  of  the  publica- 
tion of  these  results  ?  Do  you  preserve  the  plates  and  things  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No;  the  plates  are  not  preserved.  The  engraving 
is  done  not  by  the  Public  Printer,  but  through  contract,  and  copper 
has  been  so  valuable  that  the  plates  have  not  been  preserved  except 
for  a  short  time, 

Mr.  Eubey.  It  would  be  very  expensive  then  to  have  a  republica- 
tion of  this? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  amounts  practically  to  what  the  original  ex- 
pense was. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  publish  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  think  the  average  cost  of  publication  of  one  of 
our  soil  survey  reports  is  about  $600. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  That  is  to  get  these  4,000  copies  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  to  get  the  original  edition  of  4,000  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language,  which  you  explain 
in  your  note  is  really  not  new  language  but  merely  a  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  a  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  transfer  absolutely  vital  to  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  or  can  you  get  along  without  it? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  proceed.  The  language  of  item  43  is  specific  to  investigate 
and  examine  and  classify  agricultural  lands  in  forest  reserves  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service.  Now,  they  are  getting  along 
pretty  well  with  that  work.  On  the  other  haiid  there  is  more  and 
more  demand  from  the  other  Government  departments,  for  example, 
the  Land  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  change  this  language  of  item  43  so  as  to 
give  you  authority  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  rathar  than  to  combine  items  42  and  43  ?  The  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  segxegate  these  items. 

Mr.  Whitnet.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  you  submit  revised  language  to  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  am  unwilling,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  make  this 
combination  here. 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  the 
point  that  we  make  is  the  demand  for  the  same  work  is  coming  from 
the  Eeclamation  Service,  from  the  Post  Office,  and  from  all  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Why  the  Post  Office? 

Mr.  Whitney.  In  coniiection  with  their  land-fraud  cases.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  44,  which  is  the  potash  proposition, 
on  page  156.  Can  you  tell  us  what  progress  you  are  making  there; 
what  has  been  done  and  what  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  appropriation,  as  you  know,  came  rather  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  originally  made  and  we  took  some 
time  to  examine  the  best  available  sites  and  to  go  through  the  legal 
process  that  was  necessary  to  be  sure  we  could  establish  certain 
rights  and  we  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  plant.  The  plant  is  in 
operation.  We  have  harvested  kelp  with  our  harvester,  brought  it  in 
and  dried  it  and  ashed  it,  and  we  have  sold  up  to  the  present  time 
about  $50,000  worth  of  potash. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Manufactured  in  what  period? 

Mr.  Whitney.  During  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  is,  but  I  should  say 
about  $4.50  a  unit  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  terms  of  tons.  We  folks  do  not  know 
anything  about  a  unit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  a  unit? 

Mr.  Beown.  a  unit  is  20  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  $450  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  is  this  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  Summerland,  Cal.  The  language  of  the  bill  re- 
quires us  to  sell  it  at  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know.  The  point  I  am  interested  in  is 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  manufacture  it  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  at  a  price  which  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  This 
is  a  war  price. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  manu- 
facture it  on  a  commercial  scale  to  meet  the  prewar  prices  if  we 
simply  do  as  the  kelp  men  have  done — get  the  potash  out  alone.  We 
have  foreseen  for  a  long  while,  and  our  original  presentation  to  you 
gentlemen  was  that  we  would  have  to  get  out  the  waste  products; 
we  would  have  to  save  everything  that  it  was  possible  to  save  in  order 
to  make  it  commercially  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  some  of  those  waste  things? 

Mr.  Whitney.  For  example,  the  ammonia;  there  is  2  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  in  the  kelp.    The  combustion  of  the  dried  kelp  will  give 
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US  ammonium  sulphate,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  coldng  of  coal 
gives  us  ammonium  sulphate  from  coal.  We  projjose  to  get  the 
ammonia.  We  propose  also  to  utilize  the  charcoal  that  is  obtained 
from  the  kelp  under  distillation  methods  that  we  have  installed.  My 
last  report  is  that  the  absorbing  properties  of  this  charcoal  indicate 
that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  and  is  equal  for  industrial  pur- 
poses to  charcoal  that  normally  sells  for  about  $100  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  charcoal  can  you  get?  How 
large  a  quantity  of  charcoal  can  you  get  from  a  ton  of  kelp,  or 
have  you  measured  it? 

Mr.  Whitnex.  Of  course,  we  get  a  rather  large  percentage  of 
charcoal.  I  am  not  sure,  without  figuring  it  out.  what  it  is,  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say  offhand.  But  it  is  a  considerable  amount, 
because  the  kelp  plant  is  a  living  organic  product. 

The  Chaieman.  What  else  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  In  addition  to  charcoal  and  ammonia  we  can  cer- 
tainly get  iodine.  We  have  prepared  iodine  from  the  kelp.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  taking  care  of  the  residue  liquors  after  the  salts 
have  been  crystallized  out.    Then  in  addition  to  that 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  have  them  at  hand,  you  can  insert 
them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  thought  I  had  a  list  of  the  materials  that  were 
likely  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  tar  products  that  come  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  such  materials — ^toluol. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  in  direct  charge  of 
this  work,  what  do  you  figure  will  be  the  value  of  these  by-products 
or  waste  products  from  a  ton  of  this  kelp  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  BROWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
CHARGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FERTILIZER  RESOURCES, 
BUREAU  OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  very  glad  to  hare  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  the  last  report  I  had  from  Dr.  Turreiitine,  in  charge 
of  the  plant,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  the  charcoal  we  will 
get— that  is,  high-grade,  high-temperature  charcoal — and  the  iodine 
alone  will  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant.  Now,  he  is  a  very 
conservative  gentleman,  and  he  has  never  made  a  statement  to  me  of 
that  kind  before,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  and  to  give  it  to  the 
committee.  The  last  two  weeks  they  have  been  producing  charcoal 
with  new  retorts.  Our  first  retorts"  broke ;  they  buckled  under  the 
weight  of  the  thing,  and  we  had  to  take  them  out  and  had  to  put  in 
stoneware  retorts  to  stand  the  temperatures.  At  2,000°  F.  we  pro- 
duce a  high  grade  of  charcoal  that  will  sell,  apparentlv,  as  near  as  we 
can  come  to  it,  for  about  $100  a  ton.  In  addition,  bv  leaching  the  char 
we  get  out  potash  salts,  and  by  saving  the  mother' liquors  we  get  the 
iodine.  And  the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant  says  the  latest  evidence 
he  has  from  the  plant,  and  this  is  within  a  week,  is  that  the  iodine  and 
charcoal  alone  will  carry  the  expense  of  such  a  plant.  I  feel  better 
than  I  have  for  a  good  while  as  a  result  of  this  last  report.  And 
those  are  just  two  of  the  products. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  Dr.  Whitney  has  said,  we  have  a  whole  line 
of  products  from  the  tar.     You  can  crack  that  stuff  exactly  as  you 
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crack  coal  tars,  and  there  is  a  whole  chemistry  of  coal  tar,  and  there 
probably  will  be  a  whole  chemistry  of  kelp  tar,  which  is  very  similar 
in  many  respects.  We  have  already  secured  several  oils  which  ap- 
pear to  have  valuable  properties  for  flotation  purposes  in  mining. 
And  there  should  be  a  good  market  for  our  charcoal  with  the  sugar 
refineries  in  California.  So,  I  feel  very  much  encouraged  about  the 
potash-from-kelp  plant,  and  I  do  feel  we  are  in  a  way  to  prove  this 
thing  out  within  a  very  reasonable  period. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  powder  companies  have  installed 
plants  there  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  BE0WN..The  Hercules  has  a  large  $3,000,000  plant  at  San 
Diego.  As  you  know,  they  were  not  there  for  potash;  they  went 
there  for  acetone  for  British  munitions.  Potash  was  purely  a  side 
issue  with  them.  They  are  going  out  of  business,  I  understand. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  they  see  no  reason  for  continuing  the  plant 
for  acetone,  and  they  are  closing  up.  I  understand  they  have  sold 
their  harvesters  and  are  going  to  close  the  plant  out  and  quit. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  have  made  enough  money  during 
the  war  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  suppose  they  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  expect  this  to  maintain  itself,  then? 

Mr.  Beown.  We  have  sold  $50,000  worth  this  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  you  have  expended  $127,000. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have,  but  a  good  part  of  that  was  construction. 
I  do  confidently  expect  it  to-maintain  itself.  Of  course,  we  turn  this 
money  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  $127,600  do  you  propose  to 
use  for  permanent  improvements,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  and  what 
portion  for  overhead  expenses? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  for  equipment  and  material  an  item  of  $166,- 
000  that  is  provided.  This  is  an  experimental  plant,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial and  demonstration  plant,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  rip 
out  this  piece  of  machinery  and  put  in  something  better.  We  have 
had  two  good,  big  items  of  that  kind  the  past  year.  We  had  the 
retorts  and  also  the  leaching  apparatus.  The  apjparatus  for  leaching 
did  not  do  the  work  and  we  have  had  to  take  that  out  and  install  one 
that  will. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  covered  in  a  general  way  by  miscellaneous 
items  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Miscellaneous,  items — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
comptroller's  decision  or  a  decision  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  Treasury 
that  we  have  to  make  them  up  in  this  way,  but  a  miscellaneous  item 
is  any  item  that  covers  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  item  for  rent ;  is  that  rent  for  building  or  land  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  rent  of  land.  We  do  not  own  tne  land  upon 
which  the  plant  is  built,  and  that  item  of  rent  is  the  actual  figure  we 
have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  item  there  submitted 
for  rent.  * 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  for  rent  we  have  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  Freight  and  express? 

Mr.  Brown.  Freight  and  express  we  have  taken  out  this  year,  be- 
cause apparently  we  have  the  equipment  out  there. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  notice  equipment  and  material  expense  in  1918  of 
$74,000.    You  estimate  you  will  spend  $66,419  in  1920. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  In  1919  we  expended  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100,000  to  complete  the  plant.  There  was  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  fund  actually  expended  in  1918,  because  we  started 
toward  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  the  following  year  we  spent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Next  year  we  calculate,  as  near  as 
we  can,  that  this  $66,400  will  cover  actual  equipment  and  materials 
we  will  have  to  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  materials  you  will  have  to  have ;  does  that  mean 
the  materials  in  the  equipment  process  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  the  ironwork,  brick,  lumber,  cement,  etc. 

The  Chaikman^:  And  the  harvesters  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  does  not  include  the  harvester.  We  already  have 
a  harvester. 

The  Chairman.  The  plant  itself  cost  you  about  $100,000,  as  I 
understand  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  added  expense  was  largely  for  equip- 
ment, repairs,  replacements,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Beown.  Replacements,  repairs,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Next  year  do  you  expect  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  for 
equipment  also? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  following  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes-. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  hope  not.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  depreciation 
on  a  plant  of  that  kind,  at  least  10  per  cent,  probably,  that  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  But  I  hope  we  are  going  to  get  an  installation  there 
that  will  stand  up,  and  stand  the  work,  and  will  not  have  to  be  taken 
out  for  something  better.  Of  course,  this  is  absolutely  a  matter 
which  never  had  been  done  before  in  this  way,  and  we  simply  had  to 
feel  our  way,  and  have  done  the  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  life  of  the  harvesting  machine? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cutting  apparatus  will  have  to  be  renewed,  and, 
of  course,  repairs  to  the  hull,  etc.  The  hull  itself  should  be  good  for 
20  years.    The  hull  itself  is  nothing  but  a  heavy  barge. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  feel  very  much  encouraged  by  the  out- 
look ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  feel  very  much  encouraged  by  the  outlook. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitney,  your  next  iteni  down  there  is  for 
general  administration  expenses.    There  is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No  change. 
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Committee  on  Agricttltuee, 

House  oe  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  Jcmuary  8,  1919. 

Bureau  of  Entomology. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  L.  0.  HOWARD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ENTOMOLOGY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  158,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Dr. 
Howard,  have  you  any  increase  of  salaries  in  your  statutory  roll 
above  $2,500  ?    ' 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  only  one,  and  that  is  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Howard's  own  salary.  I  presume  the  committee  does  not  want 
to  discuss  that,  but  I  would  like  to  insert  a  memorandum  in  the 
record  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  on  that  yes- 
terday. ' 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  you  have  in  mind  another  case.  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  brief  statement  in  the  record  about  Dr.  Howard's  pro- 
motion. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Dr.  L.  ().  Howard,  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  In  1877,  and  took  one  year's  post-graduate  work, 
specializing  In  entomology.  In  November,  1878,  he  was  appointed  assistant  en- 
tomologist to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  held  that  position  until  June, 
1894,  when  he  was  made  chief  of  the  division  which  was  subsequently  made  a 
bureau.  He  has  achieved  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  through  the  work 
which  he  has  done  for  the  department  and  has  been  given  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.. 
M.  D.,  and  LL.  D. ;  has  been  made  honorary  member  of  more  than  20  foreign 
societies  and  academies,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science 
and  Arts,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  addition  to  many  other  American  societies.  He  has  been  permanent 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  the 
past  20  years.  His  entire  scientific  effort  has  been  devoted  to  economic  en- 
tomology, and  he  has  been  a  successful  leader  and  administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  organization  in  the 
world  in  applied  entomology.  The  value  of  his  work  and  that  of  the  bureau 
which  he  has  directed  to  American  agriculture  is  beyond  estimate.  In  addition 
to  agricultural  entomology,  he  has  paid  special  attention  to  medical  entomology 
and  has  published  two  books  and  many  bulletins  and  articles  on  this  aspect  of 
the  subject.  He  has  served  continuously  In  the  department  since  1878,  and 
entered  his  forty-first  year  of  continuous  service  last  November. 

Since  Dr.  Howard's  last  promotion,  July  1, 1911,  the  expenditures  of  the  bureau 
have  increased  from  $601,920  to  $986,680.  This  increase  has  been  distributed 
throughout  10  different  sections  of  the  bureau.  The  large  growth'  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  bureau  has  added  to  Dr.  Howard's  administrative  duties  in  directing 
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the  work  of  the  numerous  scientific  employees  who  have  been  engaged  during 
this  period.  Many  new  lines  of  investigation  have  been  entered  upon  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  are  constantly  growing. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Howard's  published  books,  bulletins,  and  other  scientific  writ- 
ings comprises  more  than  800  titles,  not  including  more  than  350  papers  of 
which  he  was  joint  author. 

Mr.  McLaitghlin.  A  man  who  has  been  in  the  service  40  years 
ought  to  have  learned  how  to  live  on  his  salary. 

Dr.  HowAED.  He  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to. 

Dr.  Howard.  Obliged  to;  quite  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  introductory  paragraph  under  "  general 
expenses  "  you  propose  some  change  in  the  language. 

Dr.  Howard.  Inserting  the  words  "  and  demonstrating."  "We  have 
b^en  doing  a  certain  amount  of  demonstrating  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  simply  wished  to  have  the  formal 
authority  in  the  clause.  We  not  only  do  a  certain  amount  of  research 
work  but  we  are  obliged  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
we  recommend.  And  this  form  of  demonstration  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, especially  during  the  past  year,  and  has  met  with  ardent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  different  experiment  stations,  and  so 
on,  and  we  of  course  wish  to  continue  it,  and  we  wish  to  be  authorized 
formally. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  held  up  by  the  comptroller,  > 
have  you? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  been  doing  it  and  if  you  are  author- 
ized to  do  it,  why  is  it  necessary  to  put  in  this  language  here  and 
have  somebody  inquire  about  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Dr.  Howard.  If  you  think  it  is  not  essential,  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you'  a  demonstration  in  the  bureau  now  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  the  research  investigations  results  are  se- 
cured which  must  be  gotten  out  to  the  people,  and  the  machinery 
used  for  this  purpose  is  the  extension  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  what  does  this  demonstration  lan- 
guage mean  here,  if  it  is  all  gotten  out  through  the  extension  service? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  this  demonstration ;  is  it 
demonstration  to  the  general  public,  or  demonstration  to  your  county 
agents,  or  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  both  demonstration  to  the  county  agents  and 
to  the  farmers  generally.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  will  send  ex- 
perts into  a  State  to  work  with  the  county  agents  for  a  while  in  put- 
ting on  demonstrations  for  the  control  of  various  insects  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Raw!  explained  the  other  day  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  his  division,  and  as  the  other  bureaus  have  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  asking  for  any  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  it  is  merely  a  change  in  language. 

The  Chairman.  Page  163,  item  66,  for  investigation  of  insects  af- 
fecting deciduous  fruits,  orchards,  nuts,  and  so  forth;  is  there  any 
increase  there.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  have  been  only  three  increases  in  the  whole 
estimates.    One  of  $5,000  in  this  special  item  for  additional  work  on 
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the  Japanese  beetle,  which  has  been  imported  accidentally  into  New 
Jersey,  and  which  we  are  working  on  intensively,  not  only  to  find  out 
everything  we  can  about  it,  but  to  prevent  its  spread.  There  is  that 
item;  and,  then,  two  others. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  a  little  about  the  Japanese  beetle. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Japanese  beetle  is  a  striking  species,  which  does 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  several  different  crops  in  Japan,  which 
evidently  was  accidently  introduced  at  RivertQwn,  N.  J.,  by  nursery- 
men, and  probably  came  in  around  the  roots  of  plants  which  they  in- 
troduced from  Japan.  It  is  a  species  which  feeds  upon  grapevines, 
and  a  number  of  economic  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of  weeds,  and 
which  promises  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  garden  crops, 
ornamental  plants,  and  vineyards.  We  have  the  present  area  cir- 
cumscribed for  about  31  square  miles.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  cooperating  with  us  and  is  appropriating  funds,  but  it  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  we  think  we  should  put  more  money  into  the  project 
and  endeavor  to  prevent  a  further  spread. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  you  have  it  surrounded  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  Ave  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  about  that.  It  is  a 
beetle  of  the  nature  of  the  May  beetle  or  the  June  bug,  which  flies 
vigorously  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ordinary  June  bee- 
tle of  your  State.  Perhaps,  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  the  size. 
It  is  very  striking  looking  in  its  oriental  appearance.  Its  larva  lives 
underground.  We  have  found  so  far  that  it  lives  only  in  dry  spots. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  find  a  means  of  treatment  of  its 
preferred  breeding  places  by  irrigation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  was  this  brought  in  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  was  brought  in  about  1911.  When  it  became 
numerous  it  was  noticed  almost  at  once  on  account  of  its  striking  ap- 
pearance— different  from  anything  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  these  bugs  get  by  the  inspectors? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  came  in,  apparently,  before  the  Federal  horticul- 
tural board  was  started.  It  probably  came  in  in  the  egg  stage,  at- 
tached to  the  roots  of  some  oriental  plant  imported  by  the  nursery- 
men, or  in  some  way  which  could  not  easily  be  detected. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  work  now  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  give  you  $15,000? 

Dr.  Howard.  $15,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  pecan 
work  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  getting  along  very  well,  indeed.  We  are  study- 
ing all  the  different  species  of  insects  that  affect  the  pecan  tree,  and  a 
bulletin  has  recently  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  were  told  that  was  only  a  temporary  mat- 
ter at  the  time  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  would  be  finished 
pretty  soon. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  long  will  that  probably  continue  ? 
.  Dr.  Howard.  I  think  probably  in  a  year  or  two  we  will  have 
reached  results  which  will  justify  stopping  the  appropriatioil. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  presume  that  is  very  important  work,  but 
I  recall  it  was  said  at  the  time  it  would  be  only  temporary.. 

The  CiiAiHJiAx.  You  have  only  had  this  appropriation  a  year, 
haven't  you? 

Dr.  Howard.  Two  years,  possibly  three ;  -I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that  item?  If  not, 
take  up  item  67,  on  page  164,  for  the  investigations  of  insects  affect-, 
ing  cereals  and  forage  crops.  You  have  an  increase  there  of  $25,000, 
and  a  recommendation  that  $10,000  of  the  total  amount  shall  be 
immediately  available. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  on  account  of  the  new  European  corn  borer. 
That  is  potentially  one  of  the  worst  inse(.;ts  that  ever  got  into  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  in  this  country  about  six  or  seven  years, 
and  probably  came  in  before  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  was 
started,  and  the  reason  it  v^as  not  discovered  at  an  earlier  time  is 
that  it  was  probably  introduced  in  hemp  coming  from  Europe  to  a 
rope  walk  near  Boston.  The  ropi-  walk  was  situated  in  a  district 
where  there  wore  no  cultivated  gardens  in  the  vicinitj',  and  this  in- 
sect probably  escaped  and  on  account  Of  its  resemblance  to  the 
native  stalk  borer,  which  does  very  little  damage,  was'  not  recognized 
until  early  last  year,  when  it  got  into  the  gardens  around  Boston. 
We  have  conducted  a  survey  during  this  past  summer  and  find  it 
has  now  spread  to  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles  around  Boston. 
It  is  a  very  difticult  insect  to  control,  for  the  reason  it  is  not  confined 
to  corn,  but  breeds  in  the  stalk  of  orchard  grasses,  ragweed,  and 
dahlias,  and  almost  every  kind  of  annual  plant  which  has  a  stalk 
large  enough.  The  moth  lays  over  500  eggs,  twice  a  year,  in  June 
and  again  in  August.  The  area  has  been  circumscribed,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  do  it.  The  State  has  been  working  at  it  and 
has  established  a  quarantine,  and  there  has  also  been  a  quarantine 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  but  it  may  be  possible  it  is  out- 
side of  that  area  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  we  do  not 
know.  The  danger  of  this  insect  getting  into  the  corn  belt  of  the 
country — Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  the  West — is  a  serious  one.  In 
Hungary  this  insect  is  a  native  and  is  said  annually  to  reduce  the 
corn  crop  by  25  per  cent,  and  our  experience  with  all  these  imported 
pests  is  that  they  breed  more  rapidly  in  this  country  and  do  greater 
damage  than  they  do  in  their  original  home. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  parasite? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  do  not  know.  There  are  none  recorded.  The 
insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stalk  and  the  young  caterpillar  bores  in 
at  once  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  parasites  to  reach  it.  It  is  more 
or  less  protected  in  that  way.  The  probabilities  are  that  if  we  sent 
over  there  we  could  find  parasites  and  import  them  but  that  would 
.take  a  long  time.  v 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  navigate? 

Dr.  Howard.  By  flight.  It  is  a  moth  and  flies  by  night.  The  pre- 
vailing breeze  at  that  time  of  the  year  there  is  toward  the  northwest 
iind  the  insect  is  spreading  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  got  into  this  country? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  came  in  probably  in  hemp  impoi'ted  from  Europe, 
about  six  years  ago,  by  a  rope  walk  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.    • 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  Massachusetts  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  I  had  a  strong  letter  sent  to  me  about  this. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  I  may  say  that  some  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
an  appropriation  of  -half  a  million  dollars.  The  department  has 
received  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 27,  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Maine,  the 
Secretary  discussed  the  situation  very  fully.  If  the  committee  desires, 
we  can  insert  this  letter  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  read. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Ageicultuee, 
Washington,  Decemier  2Ji,  1918. 
Hon.  John  A.  Robebts, 
-     Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Me. 

My  Deak  Me.  Roberts  ;  I  have  your  letter  of  December  6,  in  which  you  urge 
the  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  $500,000  for  the  eradication  of 
the  European  corn  borer  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  experts  of  the  department,  as  you  know,  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation.  They  have  given  the  matter  very  careful  consideration,  and 
they  doubt  the  wisdom  of  recommending  at  this  time  the  appropriation  of  more 
than  $25,000,  which  has  been  included  in  the  estimates.  In  addition  to  this 
item,  there  is  available  during  the  present  fiscal  year  in  the  regular  appro- 
priations for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  department  from  $5,000  to 
$7,000,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  allotment  under  the  food-production  act  for 
the  control  of  cereal  and  forage  insects. 

The  desirability  of  exterminating  the  corn  borer,  if  such'  extermination  is 
possible,  is  fully  recognized.  Unfortunately,  the  insect  is  one  of  a  class  which, 
when  once  firmly  established  over  a  considerable  area,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  eradicate.  Control  measures,  therefore,  are  limited  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  field  or  other  operations  as  will  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
losses  to  the  crops  involved  and  such  steps  as  can  be  taken  to  retard  the  spread 
of  the  insect. 

The  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  tell  me  that  the  habits  of  the 
European  corn  borer  are  such  as  to  prevent  an  accurate  determination  of  its 
present  distribution.  No  quarantine,  therefore,  can  be  promulgated  with  any 
certainty  of  including  all  or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  infested  area. 
The  insect  breeds  in  corn  and  other  cere'als,  wild  grasses,  all  common  weeds, 
truck  crops,  including  such  crops  as  spinach,  tomato,  and  the  like,  and  many 
ornamental  and  flowering  plants  of  the  dooryard  or  garden,  and,  in  fact,  in 
any  plant  of  a  succulent  nature  which  has  a  stem  or  even  a  leaf  with  a  fairly 
large  midrib.  Inasmuch  as  the  Insect  is  an  internal  feeder  and  gives  no  easy 
external  means  of  determining  its  presence,  infestation  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  closest  Inspection  or,  frequently,  by  actually  splitting  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  Manifestly,  therefore,  the  area  infested  can  be  only  roughly  approx- 
imated. The  examinations  made  so  far  have  been  of  tracts  of  ground  which 
are  in  corn  or  which  have  been  recently  planted  to  corn  and  their  immediate 
surroundings.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  such 
minute  examination  over  extended  areas  of  all  succulent  annual  and  other 
plants  capable  of  harboring  this  insect  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  quarai^tine  and  eradication  operations. 

The  known  area  of  infestation  includes  Boston  and  Its  suburbs,  involving 
upward  of  30  towns  and  some  200,000  residences,  most  of  which  have  yards  and 
gardens,  and  includes  also  all  the  suburban  towns  and  thousands  of  private 
estates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  easy  means  of  spread  of  the 
insect  by  flight  or  by  transportation  with  host  plants  makes  it  very  probable 
that  it  actually  occurs  much  beyond  the  present-known  infested  areas  and 
possibly  at  widely  isolated  points  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  in  adjacent 
States.  If  in  any  way  the  actual  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the  insect  could 
be  accurately  determined,  eradication  could  be  effected  within  the  area  only  by 
practically  eliminating  all  low-growing  vegetation  other  than  woody  perennials. 
It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  the  surround- 
ing States  would  sanction  such  radical  measures,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  assurance  could  be  given  that  the  full  extent  of  the  distribution 
of  the  insect  has  been  ascertained. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  department  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  insect,  established  as  firmly  and  widely  as  is  now  known  to  be  the  case. 
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can  not  be  exterminated.  This  determination  does  not  result  from  any  failure 
to  appreciate  tlie  possible  future  menace  which  the  insect  presents  to  agri- 
culture but  rather  from  a  definite  appraisement  of  the  limitations  on  effective 
work  due  to  the  habits  of  the  pest  and  the  radical  character  of  the  extermina- 
tlve  measures  that  would  be  required. 

The  experts  of  the  department  believe  that  the  funds  already  available  or 
recommended  will  lie  sufficient  to  cover  the  work,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
can  be  effeetivel.A-'  jjrosecuted,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  author- 
ities, under  existing  conditions  and  limitations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  HotrsTON,  Secretary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  told  what  you  are  doing — the  kind  of 
work  you  are  doing? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  studied  the  life  history  of  the  insect  to  find 
out  exactly  how  it  lives  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  we  find  it  is  an 
insect  which  can  be  killed  if  you  can  destroy  it  in  its  hibernating 
quarters  in  the  stems  of  these  different  plants  during  the  wintertime. 
That  is  practically  impossible  in  New  England  when  the  heavy  snows 
are  on,  but  there  is  a  period  in  the  autumn,  and  a  longer  period  in 
the  spring,  when  by  burning  over  and  destroying  in  some  way  or 
another  all  annual  plants  the  insect  can  be  reduced  in  numbers  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  We  would  practically  kill  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  them  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  destructive  as  the  boll  weevil? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  more  destructive  than  the  boll  weevil  when  you 
consider  there  are  so  many  crops  liable  to  attack. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  works  in  the  ears  of  corn. 

Dr.  Howard.  And  also  in  the  stalk  and  also  underground  in  any 
plant  that  has  a  tap  root. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  is  suggested  you  would  have  to  make  a  desert  of 
Massachusetts.    Do  you  advocate  that? 

Dr.  Howard.  No.  That  is  over  strong,  because  the  work  can  be 
done  there  only  after  the  growing  season. 

Mr.  Hefijn.  You  would  have  to  destroy  a  very  large  part  of  the 
ornamental  plants? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  those  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course  the  people  in  the  surrounding  territory 
are  interested  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  evidence  it  has  reached  other 
States? 

Dr.  Howard.  No  ;  we  have  no  information 'except  that  it  has  spread 
through  this  area  around  Boston  for  about  300  square  miles  and  near 
the  coast. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Ajtid  how  near  is  that  area  to  the  other  States? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  has  reached  up  near  the  New  Hampshire  line  and 
relatively  near  the  Maine  line,  and  the  New  England  States  are  very 
much  exercised  over  the  possibility  of  this  insect  getting  into  their 
territory,  and  the  commissioners  of  all  the  States  up  there  will 
probably  send  in  letters  on  that  line  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  now  that  the  only  hope 
of  controlling  the  situation  is  to  find  its  natural  enemy  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  more  than  palliative. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  exterminating;  I  say  controlling. 
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Dr.  Howard.  We  can  control  it  there  by  extensive  work  in  this 
area  only  by  constantly  scouting  around  to  find  places  where  it 
exists  and  burning  over  this  area,  but  that  would  not  exterminate  it, 
because  burning  would  not  get  down  to  the  tap  roots. 

,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  made 
any  appropriation? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  expects  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  and  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
expects  to  make  an  appropriation.  We  had  a  meeting  at  the  depart- 
ment last  Saturday  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  present,  and  also  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station.  They  both  largely  favor  a  larger 
appropriation  of  $500,000,  on  the  idea  we  know  approximately  the 
distribution  of  the  insect,  and  they  want  to  get  to  work  with  exter- 
mination measures  at  the  border,  working  in  for  a  certain  distance 
as  fast  as  they  can  until  the  money  is  expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  spend  from  funds 
appropriated  under  the  food-production  act  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  for  this  purpose? 

Dr.  Howard.  About  $10,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  you  think  you  are  asking  for  all  you  need  for 
this  purpose? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  with 
that  amount  of  money ;  we  can  settle  all  of  the  questions  of  the  possi- 
ble spread  beyond  the  border,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  we  can  do  as 
much  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  insect  as  $25,000  will  pay  for 
labor. 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  Will  an  appropriation  made  in  New  Hamp- 
shire be  used  outside  of  New  Hampshire — can  it  be  used  outside  of 
the  State? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  so  far  as  you  know  there  is  no  actual  need 
of  it  in  New  Hampshire? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  anticipatory;  in  case  the  insect  occurs  there, 
then  the  money  can  be  used. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  available  from  all  sources. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  New  Hampshire  money  won't  be  available 
unless  we  find  the  insect  in  that  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  Maine? 

Dr.  Howard.  Exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  would  have  approximately  $50,000  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  approximately  $50,000. 
,    Mr.  Wilson.  In  Massachusetts? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  in  Massachusetts.  Of  course,  during  the  grow- 
ing season  last  year  there  were  large  quantities  of  sweet  corn  shipped 
to  rfew  England  summer  resorts,  to  the  Maine  resorts,  and  on  so,  and 
we  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  scouting  work  done  and  have  not 
discovered  that  it  has  occurred  in  any  of  those  places. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  only  the  matured  product  and  by  that 
time  the  thing  should  be  very  much  in  evidence,  I  should  think  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  in  evidence  when  it  is  full  grown  in 
the  ears  of  corn ;  it  would  be  very  much  in  evidence. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  So  that  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  of 
stopping  its  progress  in  the  shipment  of  mature  corn,  if  it  might  go 
in  that  kind  of  stuff? 

Dr.  HowAKD.  Quite  so.  It  would  very  probably  be  inspected,  of 
course,  but,  of  course,  corn  stalks  are  shipped  around  for  bedding, 
etc.,  and  it  is  not  so  observable  in  the  stalk  corn  as  it  is  in  the  ears  of 
corn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee, 
but  we  do  not  ask  for  the  $500,000  appropriation  unless  you  desire 
to  give  it,  in  which  case,  however,  we  would  do  our  best  to  expend 
it  as  advantageously  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Item  68.  -  There  is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  work  is  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  heretofore? 

Dr.  Howard.  Exactly.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  cooperative  work 
with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  the  extermination  of  the 
pink  bollworm  in  Texas,  which  Mr.  Marlatt  will  tell  you  about.  The 
cotton  boll  weevil  investigations  have  practically  culminated  this 
year  in  the  new  poisoning  method  and  we  have  made  a  great  success 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  great. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  we  have  tested  it  out  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  acrel 

Dr.  Howard.  A  dollar  per  acre  per  treatment. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  about  the  red  spiders? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  question  has  been  solved,  practically. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  reason  I  am  asking  is  that  it  has  been  all  over  my 
district  this  year. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  there.  We  have  measures  of 
control  of  the  red  spider  in  cotton  which  your  people  can  use,  I 
think,  to  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  165,  item  69,  for  inves- 
tip'ations  of  insects  affecting  forests. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  more  money  there.  The 
work  has  been  very  successful  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Interior  Department  and  with  the  different  boards  of  the  War 
a"d  Navy  Departments.  Our  advice  in  regard  to  insect  damage  to 
timbpr  used  in  destructive  implements  used  in  war  and  jn  the  wings 
of  aeroplanes  has  been  of  value. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  one  is  on  page  166,  item  70,  for  inves- 
tigations of  insects  affecting  truck  crops,  etc.  You  have  a  little 
increase  there? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  apparent  increase  of  $20,000  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  we  would  like  to  have  transferred  to  this  paragraph  from 
the  miscellaneous  appropriation  of  last  year  the  item  of  $20,000  for 
the  investigation  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  sweet-potato 
weevil. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  not  an  increase? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  really  not  an  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  been  working  on  the  sweet-potato 
business? 
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Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  will  you  find  that,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  You  will  find  it  in  the  miscellaneous  appropriations, 
at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  page  278.  What  progress  are  you  making 
with  the  sweet-potato  weevil  work  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  had  a  large  force  in  the  field  visiting  and 
locating  the  places  where  the  weevil  occurs  and  advising  the  owners 
as  to  the  proper  steps  to  take  to  prevent  damage  the  following  sea- 
son. The  subject  is  rather  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  very  severe 
winter  last  year  which  destroyed  the  seed  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  sweet-potato  belt.  The  result  is  that  they 
will  be  obliged  this  year  to  get  their  seed  from  the  southern  belt,  and 
there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  spread  there  of  the  sweet-potato 
weevil.  There  are  a  number  of  different  things  the  sweet-potato 
growers  can  do  to  prevent  its  increase  during  the  growing  season, 
and  also  measures  must  be  taken  to  store  the  sweet  potatoes  in  as  dry 
a  place  as  possible,  because  the  weevil  breeds  only  in  the  potatoes 
which  are  moist.  And  we  have  a  large  number  of  recommendations 
which  the  men  are  making  to  the  individual  planters. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  investigations  and  demon- 
strations in  bee  culture. 

Dr.  Howard.  For  the  bee-culture  work  we  ask  no  increase  next 
year.  Our  research  work  was  largely  interrupted,  except  in  the  case 
of  bee  diseases,  but  we  employed  a  number  of  experienced  men  and 
sent  them  all  over  the  country  to  interview  the  beekeepers  and  in- 
struct them  in  measures  looking  forward  to  an  increased  supply  of 
honey  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sugar.  The  result  of  the  season's 
work,  as  I  understand,  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  honey  and  a  great  increase  in  the  export 
of  honey,  the  increase  being  made  possible  largely  by  this  work  of 
the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  actual  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hbflin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  honey  crop  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  normal  honey  production  is  valued  at  $25,000,000, 
on  a  basis  of  10  cents  a  pound;  During  the  past  year  the  price  has 
risen  two  and  a  half  times  and  is  now  25  cents  a  pound.  There  was 
an  export  of  10,000,000  pounds  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  more 
than  4,000,000  pounds  up  to  date  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  is 
almost  ten  times  the  normal  export.  There  has  been  an  excessive 
demand  for  honey  in  this  country,  and  the  domestic  consumption  was 
increased  very  considerably.  Looking  ovei*  the  whole  field,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  production  of  honey  in  this  country  during  the 
past  year  was  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Item  72,  page  167,  for  investigations  of  insects 
affecting  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits.    There  is  no  change  there  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No  change  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  lines  of  work  as  in  previous  years,  I 
assume  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  same  line  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  item  73,  "  For  investigations  and  con- 
trol, in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  fruit  flies."    There  is  no  change  in  that? 
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Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  no  change. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  work? 

Dr-  Howard.  We  are  keeping  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  out  of 
thfe  country  and  have  practicafly  completed  the  investigation  of  its 
life  habits  in  HaM^aii,  and  we  are  working  on  other  fruit  flies  that  are 
likely  to  be  imported  into  this  county  if  we  are  not  careful. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  your  money  been  used  altogether  in  keep- 
ing the  insect  out  of  the  country  ? 

•Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  used  in  investigating  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  imported  and  methods  of  transportation,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  question  of  actually  keeping  it  out  is  done 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  investigation,  then,  has  been  conducted  in 
the  original  section  of  the  world  in  which  that  thing  is  found  ? 

Dr-  Howard.  No;  but  in  Hawaii,  the  point  from  which  we  have 
the  greatest  danger  of  importing  it,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  fruit  that  comes  from  there.  We  are  also  studying  other  fruit 
flies  that  are  likely  to  come  in  from  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  167,  item  74,  "  For  inves- 
tigations, identification,  and  systematic  classification  of  miscellaneous 
insects."  _  •      _ 

Dr.  Howard.  The  work  is  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  no 
increase  is  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  rather  large  amount  for  that  kind  of 
work  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  might  appear  to  be  a  large  sum  to  one  not  under- 
standing the  conditions.  A  certain  amount  of  it  is  devoted  to  insects 
affecting  man  and  animals.  That  is  readily  understood.  But  this 
work  on  the  identification  of  insects  is  one  that  would  not  appeal  to 
a  man  unless  he  understood  the  conditions  thoroughly.  We  must 
actually  know  what  is  before  us  and  what  is  known  about  it  before 
we  can  intelligently  start  our  work.  Therefore  we  have  seven  or  eight 
men  who  are  among  the  foremost  experts  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  the  world  on  insects  in  their  own  special  groups.  Insects  are 
sent  to  us  from  all  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  every 
insect  passes  under  their  eye  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  it.  By 
this  identification  we  know  the  place  of  origin  and  everything  we 
know  about  it  up  to  the  present  time.  I  think  Mr.  Coville  once  before 
this  committee,  speaking  of  the  identification  of  weeds  in  the  same 
way,  said  you  could  parallel  this  identification  work  with  the  criminal 
procedure,  in  courts  at  law — that  first  you  have  to  identify  your 
criminal. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  you  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  inspection  of  insects  affecting  the  health  of 
man? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  do.  We  loaned  them  a  man  in  their  extra-canton- 
ment work  during  the  war,  and  are  also  helping  on  a  new  investiga- 
tion they  are  conducting  of  the  disposition  of  tho  human  excrement. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  item,  page  168,  item  75,  "General 
administrative  expenses."    There  is  no  change  there? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  change  there. 
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The  Chaieman.  Your  next  is  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  propo- 
sition, on  page  169,  item  76.    What  progress  are  you  making  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  same  manner. 
Neither  the  gipsy,  nor  the  brown-tail  moth  has  made  any  marked 
spread  from  the  territory  which  they  occupied  last  year.  The 
brown-tail  moth  has  been  very  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  im- 
ported parasites  and  is  no  longer  such  a  danger  as  it  was  10  years 
ago. 

The  gipsy  moth  we  are  holding  on  the  outside  border  by  very  in- 
tensive work.  When  we  find  a  colony  of  the  gipsy  moth  on  a  hill 
top  it  has  a  very  potential  danger  for  the  reason  the  young  cater- 
pillar soon  after  it  is  hatched  spins  a  thread  and  is  wafted  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  Therefore  those  hills  are  the 
most  critical  points  from  which  the  spread  occurs.  They  are  care- 
fully watched  and  whenever  they  are  found  they  are  treated  by 
spraying  and  banding  the  trees.  There  has  been  no  essential  spread 
toward  the  north  and  west  during  the  year,  but  toward  the  east 
there  was  much  trouble  last  year.  The  insect  appeared  in  numbers 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  we  found  it  had  a  new  method  of  damage  which 
had  not  been  found  before.  It  not  only  stripped  the  trees  but  it 
entered  into  the  strawberry  and  truck  gardens  and  stripped  the 
leaves,  showing  it  is  not  only  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
insect  on  account  of  the  damage  to  the  forest  trees,  but  also  to  the 
gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  that  under  control  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  At  Cape  Cod  it  is  under  control. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  parasitic  bugs  which  you  brought 
across  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  are  increasing  constantly.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  large  part  of  the  area  around  Boston  the  imported  para- 
sites are  killing  off  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  caterpillars  that 
hatch  out. 

Mr.  McLaitghlin.  And  there  is  no  danger  from  the  parasite? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  para- 
sites kill  off  native  insects  in  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Dr.  Howard,  we  are  much  obliged  to 
you. 


-r    ii'; 
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Committee  on  Agkicultttre, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  8, 1919. 

BuEEAU  OF  Biological  Survey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR,  E.  W.  IIELSON,  CHIEE  OE  THE  BUREAU  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  170  is  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
and  Dr.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  bureau,  will  present  the  items.  There 
is  no  recommended  increase  in  your  statutory  roll  above  the  $2,500 
limit,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Just  the  changes  explained  here  in  the  book,  certain 
transfers  of  employees  from  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll,  and 
the  elimination  of  two  positions  at  small  salaries  to  be  replaced  by 
one  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  nothing  above  $2,500? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  you  know,  the  Secretary  has  made  a  suggestion 
by  letter  regarding  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  can  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Ageioultuee, 

Office  of  the  Sbobetaey, 
'Washington,  January  6,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Levee, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deae  Me.  Levee:  I  desire  to  recommend,  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  com- 
Jnittee,  that  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  be  in- 
creased from  $3,500  to  $4,500  per  annum.  You  will  perhaps  recall  that  a  similar 
suggestion  was  made  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  preparing  the  estimates  for 
1920  the  matter  was  inadvertently  overlooked. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  department  since  November  1,  1890,  a  period  of  28  years. 
He  served  as  chief  field  naturalist  from  1907  to  1912,  and  as  assistant  in  charge 
of  biological  investigations  from  1913  to  1914.  On  August  16,  1914,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  on  December  1,  1916,  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Nelson  was  president  of  the  American  Ornithological 
XJnon  1908-9  and  1912-13,  president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington, 
1912-13,  was  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  1912- 
13,  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
■corresponding  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Mexico.  He  has 
participated  in  scientific  explorations  in  Mexico  and  in  other  countries,  and  is 
the  author  of  many  publications. 

The  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  was  fixed  at 
$3,500  pn  July  1,  1911.    Since  that  time  the  activities  of  the  bureau  have  been 
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extended  in  many  directions  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief.     I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
will  take  favorable  action  In  this  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  general  expense  item  is  on  page  172. 
You  have  eliminated  some  language  there,  Doctor ;  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Lacey  Act  we  desire  to  have  united  with  the 
migratory  bird  act,  that  the  two  may  be  administered  together.  This 
elimination  of  the  language  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
and  combining  it  with  the  migratory -bird  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  absolutely  necessary  ? 

&.  Nelson.  I  think  the  Lacey  Act  appropriation  should  be  con- 
tinued but  should  appear  under  the  same  heading  as  the  migratory- 
bird  act  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  administration.  The 
migratory-bird  act  includes  certain  powers  that  existed  in  the  Lacey 
Act  and  the  same  employees  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  both  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  change  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  work ;  the  administration  of  both  laws 
will  gain  by  the  change. 

The  Chairman.  Ap  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  kept  these  items 
separate ;  you  have  combined  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  should  have  been  kept  separate.  The  $22,000 
should  be  retained  but  placed  under  the  same  general  paragraph.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  combine  them  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  your  transfer  of  the  Lacey  Act  item  to  item  38  if  you  retain 
the  sums  at  the  proper  place.  You  are  spending  $22,000  a  year  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act.  My  suggestion  is  to  insert  the 
appropriation  for  that  work  immediately  after  the  language  pro- 
viding for  the  carrying  of  this  Lacey  Act  into  effect,  so  that  the 
committee  will  know  which  is  which. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  myself  that  should  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
the  Lacey  Act  should  be  eliminated  as  an  appropriation.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  placing  it  under  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
migratory-bird  law  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  language  should  read  "  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $22,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act." 

Mr.  Nelson.  That,  I  think,  would  be  much  the  best  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  do  that,  then,  and  revise  that 
language. 

Your  next  is  on  page  173,  for  the  maintenance  of  your  bison  range 
in  Montana.     You  have  no  change  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  change  there.  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
the  committee  that  we  are  about  to  have  rather  a  hard  time  this  com- 
ing year  in  the  administration  of  it,  because  the  Audubon  societies 
have  been  putting  up  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  co- 
operatively, to  help  pay  certain  wardens  and  expenses.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  under  the  law  providing  that  Government 
employees  shall  not  receive  compensation  from  certain  outside  sources, 
that  contribution  will  be  eliminated  and  we  shall  probably  have  to 
take  over  the  resulting  additional  expense.  We  will  undoubtedly 
manage  to  get  along  for  the  year  on  the  appropriation,  but  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  get  along  on  any  less.    As  it  is  we  have  difficulty 
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in  properly  caring  for  the  reservations;  there  are  so  many  of  them 
and  they  are  growing  in  importance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reserves  are  you  now  maintaining? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  74  reserves,  of  which  4  are  for  big  game,  69 
are  bird  reserves,  and  1  is  a  combination  of  big  game  and  birds.  On 
these  we  have  310  buffalo,  274  elk,  55  antelope,  and  21  deer.  The 
game  is  doing  finely  and  increasing  rapidly.  The  Sully  Hill  Reserve, 
in  North  Daliota,  is  in  great  need  of  having  some  money  spent  to 
improve  it.  It  is  a  popular  resort  for  the  people  of  that  region. 
Thousands  of  them  go  there  every  year,  especially  on  Sundays. 
People  will  often  gather  in  from  a  hundred  miles  or  more  and  spend 
Sunday  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  only  resort  of  that  char- 
acter in  that  region  and  money  is  much  needed  to  make  necessary 
improvements  there  to  accommodate  the  people  who  visit  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  is  on  page  174,  item  36,  for  investigating 
the  food  habits  of  North  American  birds,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no 
change  in  that  amount? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  change  in  that  amount.  '  That  item  covers 
our  investigations  into  the  relations  of  birds  to  agriculture,  and  also 
the  investigations  concerning  our  game  birds  and  their  food  habits. 
The  experts  in  this  work  are  also  used  in  determining  the  best  meth- 
ods of  destroying  birds  that  are  injurious  to  agriculture,  such  as  the 
blackbirds,  which  are  really  becoming  a  great  pest,  destroying  enor- 
mous quantities  of  grain  of  various  kinds  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  are  you  doing  now  to  destroy. them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  trying  to  devise,  some  method  of  poisoning. 
We  have  had  fair  success  in  poisoning  these  birds  when  they  come 
into  the  cornfields. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  much  money  are  you  spending,  all  told ;  can  you 
tell? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  ;  that  would  be  difficult,  offhand,  but  for  the  black- 
bird investigation  perhaps  $800.  That  is  one  item  among  a  series  of 
similar  problems  which  we  have. 

The  Chairman.. What  about  your  ground-squirrel  work;  are  you 
getting  along  pretty  well  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  getting  along  well  with  that  work;  I  might 
say  extremely  well.  We  have  regular  rodent  organizations  in  14 
States.  In  12  States  we  are  doing  work  sporadically  as  people  ask 
for  it,  and  5  other  States  have  asked  us  to  create  a  regulat  rodent 
organization  with  a  man  in  charge.  Oklahoma  is  one  of  these  States. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  county  ag6nt  in  Ellis 
County  stating  that  the  loss  from  jack  rabbits  in  his  county  the  past 
season  had  been  at  least  $100,000  and  asking  us  if  we  could  not  do 
something  to  help.  We  are  sending  a  man  there  and  to  other  points  in 
Oklahoma  to  arrange  for  organized  cooperation  with  the  State  exten- 
sion service.  We  have  had  many  reports  of  heavy  losses  from  prairie 
dogs  and  other  rodents  in  addition  to  those  by  jack  rabbits.  Our  work 
in  destroying  rodents  has. been  so  successful  that  wherever  we  have 
initiated  it  there  has  been  an  immediate  response  by  rapidly  increas- 
ing cooperation,  including  both  personal  services  and  contributions  of 
money.  The  money  is  from  States,  counties,  and  private  individuals 
or  organizations.  The  past  season  over  $730,000  was  contributed  to 
that  work  in  the  Western  States. 
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The  Chairman.  That  looks  like  it  is  meeting  with  very  great 
favor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  States  are  rapidly  increasing  this  vrork.  Wher- 
ever the  rodent  campaigns  are  being  conducted  each  season  shows  a 
large  increase  in  cooperation  of  the  farmers  over  the  last.  One 
farmer  writes  he  is  convinced  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  that 
work  there  is  $20  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  that  opinion  runs  all  over 
the  West.  There  is  very  great  chance  for  public  benefit  from  this 
work,  since  the  losses  of  crops  and  forage  from  rodents  in  this  coun- 
try are  about  $300,000,000  a  year.  Our  work  is  showing  that  it  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  absolutely  eliminate  some  of  the  worst  rodent 
pests.  This  will  require  a  number  of  years,  of  course,  because  they 
cover  a  tremendous  territory. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  work  on  rabies  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that 
since  the  rabies  outbreak  in  the  West  1,437  people  have  been  bitten 
by  rabid  animals  and  treated  by  State  officials.  In  addition,  47 
l^eople  have  died  from  the  disease.  Nearly  every  man  who  is  bitten 
would  die  if  not  given  the  Pasteur  treatment.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  many  people  have  been  treated  by  private  physi- 
cians ;  just  how  many  is  unknown. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Coyotes  are  the  most  active  animals  in  spreading 
rabies.  We  have  reduced  them  so  greatly  in  that  territory  that  we 
are  holding  the  disease  down  and  preventing  its  spread.  For  in- 
stance, as  soon  as  the  man  in  charge  hears  of  an  outbreak,  say  in 
Nevada,  he  immediately  concentrates  into  that  locality  a  number  of 
his  best  trappers  and  they  at  once  exterminate  as  many  coyotes  and 
other  predatory  animals  as  possible.  That  procedure  has  again  and 
again  stamped  out  an  outbreak  of  rabies  and  prevented  its  spread. 
If  not  promptly  checked  in  this  way  the  disease  will  be  spread  rap- 
idly by  wandering  animals  through  a  large  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  had  considerable  receipts. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have,  from  the  skins  of  predatory  animals  killed 
by  our  men.  The  skins  taken  by  the  Government  hunters  are  Gov- 
ernment property  and  have  been  sold  by  a  large  firm  in  St.  Louis  in 
their  great  fur  sales.  The  money  derived  in  that  way  from  our 
skins  has  been  turned  into  the  Treasury.  In  1918,  $96,000  were 
turned  in  to  the  United  States  Treasury  from  this  source,  a  by- 
product of  our  predatory-animal  campaign. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  animals,  mostly? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Coyotes,  wolves,  bobcats,  and  mountain  lions.  We 
have  killed  more  than  200,000  of  these  predatory  animals  since  we 
began  the  work,  and  have  actually  taken  the  sMns  of  more  than 
80,000  and  have  poisoned  others  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Great 
poisoning  campaigns  are  organized  hj  dividing  a  region  into  dis- 
tricts, to  each  of  which  is  allotted  a  skilled  foreman  with  a  gang  of 
men  to  spread  the  poisoned  bait  out  in  all  places  frequented  by  the 
coyotes.  The  animals  take  the  baits  and  are  Idlled.  As  an  outcome 
the  coyotes  almost  all  disappear  from  that  section,  and  in  the  spring 
when  the  snow  goes  off  hundreds  of  coyote  carcasses  are  found.  We 
had  a  record  of  160  in  one  valley  and  have  had  reports  of  varying 
numbers  from  a  few  to  more  than  a  hundred  in  other  localities, 
therefore  we  know  positively  we  have  killed  them  in  enormous  num- 
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bers.  In  Utah  one  of  the  sheep  men  on  whose  range  we  poisoned 
last  winter  told  me  that  from  the  reports  of  his  sheep  herders  he  was 
satisfied  we  had  killed  a  coyote  for  every  section  of  land  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Reports  from  other  counties  showed  the  same  re- 
sults. On  that  basis  of  a  coyote  to  a  section  in  the  areas  poisoned  we 
had  killed  over  20,000  coyotes  in  Utah  last  winter. 

We  have  another  source  of  income  from  our  mammal-pest  work  that 
is  very  interesting.  Some  years  ago  there  were  reports  of  serious 
damage  to  agriculture  from  a  mole  in  Oregon.  We  sent  a  man  out 
there  who  investigated  the  habits  of  the  animal  and  devised  a  simple 
method  of  trapping  it.  The  fur  of  these  moles  is  very,  beautiful. 
We  soon  interested  the  fur  dealers  and  thus  created  a  market  for  it. 
As  a  result,  last  simimer  boys'  and  girls'  mole  trapping  clubs  organized 
by  our  representative,  working  with  the  county  agents,  sold  $30,000 
worth  of  skins. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  sell  for  apiece  ? 

Mr.  I^ELSON.  Up  to  40  cents  apiece ;  they  are  a  much  better  quality 
of  skin  than  the  European  mole.  So  our  farmers  in  Oregon  may  get 
rid  of  their  mole  pest  and  make  money  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Page  146,  for  biological  investigations;  there  is 
no  change  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  change  in  that.  This  is  fundamental 
work  covering  the  scientific,  technical  investigations  of  the  bureau. 
Through  this  work  we  learn  the  precise  kind  of  bird  or  mammal  we 
are  dealing  with  and  its  distribution  and  habits. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McLaughlin  offers  the  following  resolution :  ^ 

Resolved,  That  through  respect  to  the  memory  of  Ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  whose  interment  is  to  take  place  at  1.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  do  now 
adjourn  until  2.30  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  p.  m.  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  must  be  absent  for  a  few  minutes  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Lee  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lee  (in  the  chair).  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and 
Dr.  Nelson  will  continue  his  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  W.  NEISON,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
BIOLOGICAL.  SURVEY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—Continued. 

Mr.  Lee.  Dr.  Nelson,  what  item  were  you  on  when  we  recessed  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  we  had  completed  everything  up  to  page  177. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  where  I  understood  we  ceased  examining  you 
before  lunch.  Did  you  complete  your  statement  in  regard  to  item 
38,  on  page  177? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Except  for  a  supplemental  statement  that  I  wish  to 
make  after  I  am  through  with  the  regular  list  here  up  to  item  38. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  had  not  made  any  statement  on  item  38,  as 
I  understood  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No ;  that  is  the  one  I  am  taking  up  now. 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  item  38,  page  177. 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  is  to  cover  the  administration  of  the  migratory 
bird  act  and  it  is  agreed,  as  I  understood  this  morning,  to  include 
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under  it  the  item  of  $22,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Lacey  Act,  in 
order  to  make  the  administration  of  both  more  eflEective. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  in  connection  with  item  38.  I  think  we  agreed 
that  you  should  furnish  the  committee  a  statement  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  I  will  do  this  later.  The  appropriation  for 
the  migratory  bird  work  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $50,000,  the  esti- 
mates here  ask  for  an  increase  of  $125,000  for  the  work.  The  situ- 
ation at  the  present  is 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  Is  that  really  an  increase  or  a  transfer? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  an  increase.  The  situation  under  this  law  is  now 
very  difficult  from  the  fact  that  we  are  able  at  the  outside  to  employ 
only  about  15  Federal  game  wardens  for  the  entire  United  States. 
The  State  game  officials  are  cooperating  with  us  on  the  most  friendly 
t«rms,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ask  that  the  Government  place  itself 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  States  with  them  in 
helping  to  administer  the  Federal  law.  They  all  admit  that  it  is  a 
good  thing.  At  first  many  were  rather  doubtful  about  it,  but  now  per- 
haps one  or  two  States  are  pulling  back  a  little,  but  certainly  45  out 
of  the  48  States  are  with  us  in  this  work  and  appreciate  the  benefits 
that  are  arising  from  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
migratory-bird  act.  It  is  increasing  the  game.  A  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  the  State  game  warden  of  Maryland  says 
he  was  on  the  Susquehanna  Flats  early  this  season  and  found  an 
enormous  number  of  wild  fowl  there.  Kesident  gunners  of  the  State 
told  him  they  had  not  seen  anything  like  the  number  of  wild  fowl 
for  years.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
Federal  Government  enacted  a  law  protecting  wild  fowl. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  this  legislation  has  Drought  that  condition 
about  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Everybody  admits  it. 
We  have  received  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  State  game 
wardens  and  others  all  over  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  they  are 
almost  a  unit  in  saying  that  the  Federal  law  has  caused  the  increase 
of  wild  fowl.  When  this  law  was  passed  the  number  of  wild  fowl 
was  decreasing  so  rapidly  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
country  that  it  would  be  only  a  few  years  until  we  would  have  no 
wild  fowl  left  unless  something  was  done.  The  Federal  law  was 
enacted  to  try  to  effect  a  remedy,  and  that  it  has  effected  a  remedy  is 
evidenced  by  the  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  expect  to  organize  a  force  as  provided 
for  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  now  have  a  few  Federal  game  wardens  covering 
several  States  each.  What  we  desire  is  to  put  Federal  wardens  in 
each  of  the  important  States,  and  then  to  pay  in  some  cases  a  part  of 
the  salary  of  deputy  State  game  wardens,  who  shall  also  be  deputy 
United  States  game  wardens,  and  let  these  men  work  for  us  and  for 
their  States  at  the  same  time.  We  will  perhaps  pay  these  men  $300 
a  year  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  States  game  service,  and  tliey 
will  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  Federal  work.  We  do  not  ever 
expect  to  provide  a  warden  service  comparable  in  number  with  all 
the  State  game  warden  service.  It  would  cost  too  much,  and  will 
not  be  needed,  to  provide  such  a  large  number  of  employees ;  but  by 
utilizing  the  services  of  State  .game  wardens,  and  paying  a  part  of 
their  salaries,  and  having  one  man  in  a  State  to  direct  the  work, 
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we  can  undoubtedly  get  most  efficient  service.  The  State  game 
wardens  in  practically  all  States  where  the  States  laws  will  permit 
of  this  arrangement,  approve  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  had  the  impression  that  much  of  this  work  is 
seasonal  in  character ;  are  these  men  employed  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  employed  the  year  round — that  is,  the  regular 
men.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  only  for  the  open  season  for  game, 
which  is,  of  course,  seasonal  in  character,  but  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  the  season  is  closed,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  birds, 
especially  in  breeding  areas.  There  is  a  prohibition  against  shooting 
birds  in  the  spring,  and  more  care  is  needed  then  than  at  any  other 
time.  We  also  have  to  protect  our  insectivorous  birds,  which  are 
killed  recklessly  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  the  protection  of  game  bird's  is  more 
or  less  seasonal  and  regional  as  well.  I  was  wondering  what  these 
men  did  the  year  round? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  addition  to  preventing  the  illegal  killing  of  game 
and  useful  insectivorous  birds  they  do  educational  work.  They  are 
organizing  their  districts  and  bringing  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
need  of  protection ;  they  are  conservation  missionaries,  in  other  words. 
Under  the  present  $50,000  appropriation  an  amazing  amount  of  good 
has  been  accomplished  simply  in  an  educational  way.  We  have 
changed  sentiment  in  considerable  areas  of  the  country  toward  bet- 
ter game  protection  through  a  wider  dissemination  of  the  facts 
among  sportsmen  and  other  people.  The  permanent  men  will  be 
usefully  occupied  throughout  the  year.  Permanent  employment  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  effective  service — ^to  have  men  con- 
tinually in  the  work  who  are  specialists.  If  you  pick  up  men  tem- 
porarily you  can  not  get  satisfactory  service ;  for  good  men  would 
have  steady  employment  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  on  men 
whose  usefulness  would  be  decidedly  doubtful. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  I  am  from  Illinois,  where  we  have  a  State  game 
warden  and  other  wardens,  and  the  others  are  paid  $900  a  year. 
There  is  not  one  for  every  county,  but  one  for  a  certain  number  of 
counties.     What  is  your  idea  about  cooperating  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  we  have  the  funds  we  would  ask  the  State  game 
warden  to  recommend  a  few  of  his  best  men,  who  would  be  appointed 
deputy  Federal  game  warden,  and  who  would  receive  a  part  of  their 
salary  from  the  Government  and  a  part  from  the  State.  In  Illinois, 
however,  the  State  constitution  has  been  interpreted  to  prohibit  such 
combined  State  and  Federal  employment,  and  we  would  have  to  pay 
full  salaries  to  all  our  men  there. 

.  Mr.  McKiNLEY.  I  understand;  but,  for  instance,  I  think  I  could 
safely  say  there  are  probably  50  of  these  men  in  Illinois.  They  cover 
certain  districts — say  they  have  two  counties  each.  How  T^ould  you 
cooperate  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  could  not  pay  salaries  to  but  a  few  men,  but  we 
could  enlarge  the  number  of  cooperating  wardens  by  making  a  large 
number  of  deputy  wardens  at  $1  a  month,  who  could  keep  us  in- 
formed of  conditions  in  their  territory.  We  have  now,  I  think,  about 
200  deputy  State  wardens  that  we  are  paying  $1  a  month  as  deputy 
Federal  game  wardens.  They  furnish  us  information  as  to  violations 
of  the  Feder&l  law,  and,  when  necessary,  we  send  a  Federal  warden 
to  their  district  to  investigate.    In  the  case  such  as  you  mention  we 
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would  do  the  same  thing  to  a  larger  extent.  These  deputy  State 
game  wardens  cover  their  States,  and  we  would  have  the  doUar-a- 
month  men  working  as  an  intelligence  service,  assisting  the  regularly 
salaried  wardens.  The  sharing  of  salaries  by  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration would  enable  the  employment  of  more  wardens  and  secure 
more  effective  conservation  of  our  game  and  insectivorous  bird 
resources. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Wouldn't  you  get  better  service  if  you  paid  them  a 
dollar  a  year,  or  more  especially,  put  them  on  a  higher  plane? 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  an  example  of  the  desirability  of  the  dollar-a- 
month  deputies,  I  may  cite  the  situation  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 
The  State  game  service  there  at  first  had  been  rather  doubtful  as  t6 
the  value  of  the  Federal  law,  but  after  the  passage  of  the  migratory- 
bird  treaty  act  they  became  convinced  of  its  usefulness,  and  have 
asked  as  a  favor  that  we  give  them  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
deputies  at  a  dollar  a  month  or  even  a  dollar  a  year  than  we  planned. 
This  arrangement  is  serving  well  for  the  Federal  and  .State  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  find  that  your  regulations  often  conflict  with  the 
State  law  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  some  States  they  do,  but  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  States  they  are  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  this  sum  of  money  do  you  propose  to  use  some 
of  it  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  destruction  of  migratory  fowls? 

Mr.  Nelson.  To  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed ;  and  where  a  man  dis- 
obeys ity  of  course,  he  becomes  liable  to  prosecution  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  control  does  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
over  the  enforcement  of  this  statute? 

Mr.  Nelson.  When  we  jfind  a  case  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecution.  The  cases  are  handled  by  the 
United  States  attorneys  before  the  Federal  courts.  Of  course,  our 
wardens  have  the  power  to  make  arrests  and  take  oflFenders  before 
United  States  courts  for  examination. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  do  all  the  investigating  and  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  and  then  simply  turn  it  over  to  the  district  attorney  after 
the  case  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  migratory-bird  act  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No.  The  present  migratory -bird  treaty  act,  which 
was  passed  last  year  by  Congi-ess,  repealed  the  old  migratory-bird 
act,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  old  act  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time.  When  the  treaty  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
the  old  act  was  repealed  the  question  of  its  constitutionality  ceased 
to  be  of  any  particular  interest.  Therefore  the  Attorney  General 
asked  that  that  case  be  dismissed,  because  it  was  no  longer  a  live 
issue. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  it  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  it  passed  no  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  had  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Western  [Eastern?]  District  of  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  Judge  Trieber,  the  author  of  that  decision 
regarding  the  old  law,  has  recently  fined  a  man  for  violating  the 
present  migratory  bird  treaty  act. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  a  lawyer  and  will 
pass  on  it,  that  if  by  treaty  you  can  do  a  thing  you  can  do  the  same 
thing  by  statute  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  whether  the  old  law  was  or  was 
not  constitutional  remains  undecided.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  are  now  acting  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  other  courts 
besides  the  Arkansas  Federal  court,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  this  new  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  mean  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  old  law  was  upheld  by  several  convictions  under 
it,  while  a  few  courts  held  it  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  attempts  to  do  by  treaty  what  the  other  did 
by  statute? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Practically  yes. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  How  long  had  the  case  been  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  two  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  EtJBEY.  ,They  waited  and  let  us  .pass  a  new  law  before  they 
passed  upon  iC? " 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was  for  the  delay. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  later  a  new 
hearing  was  ordered. 

(Mr.  Lever  resumes  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Thompson.  A  treaty  would  not  have 'any  more  force  than  a 
statute,  would  it?  You  are  asking  this  additional  sum  of  $125,000, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  $22,000  from  another  fund,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  which  is  similar  to  the  statute  that  the 
court  dismissed;  that  is,  the  case  was  dismissed  under  that  par- 
ticular act  that  came  up  from  the  western  [eastern?]  district  of 
Arkansas  seeking  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  treaty  by  the  Constitution  becomes  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  We  still  desire  the  $22,000  for  the  Lacey  Act,  but 
wish  to  have  it  transferred  under  the  migratory  bird  appropriation 
in  order  that  the  two  may  be  administered  together;  so  that  we  can 
use  a  man  and  pay  a  part  out  of  one  fund  and  a  part  out  of  the 
other  in  cooperative  service.  We  will  still  need  $22,000  for  the 
Lacey  Act,  but  by  this  transfer  we  can  get  bigger  results  out  of 
the  $22,000.  We  now  have  five  men  under  the  Lacey  Act,  and  by 
paying  a  part  of  the  salaries  out  of  this  fund  and  a  part  of  the 
salaries  out  of  the  other  fund,  we  can  get  a  larger  number  of  em- 
ployees covering  a  larger  territory  and  will  secure  more  effective  re- 
sults than  ever  before  possible.  That  is  the  only  object  in  having 
this  transfer  made — simply  to  unite  the  administration  of  the  two 
funds  for  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  EuBEr.  Just  a  question  there  on  the  matter  of  administra- 
tion: It  was  stated  here  in  committee  the  other  day  by  some  one 
that  wild  pigeons  had  returned  and  have  been  discovered  here  and 
there.    Have  you  any  information  along  that  line? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  are  receiving  correspondence  on  that  sub- 
ject all  the  time,  and  of  course  it  is  constantly  coming  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  Are  they  really  putting  in  an  appearance? 

Mr.  Nelsoist.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  The  question  constajitly 
comes  up,  and  well-meaning  people  honestly  believe  the  birds  have 
been  seen.  The  band-tailed  pigeon  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Coast,  a  very  different  bird,  is  often  seen  and  thereupon 
many  people  report  wild  pigeons  have  left  the  east  and  gone  west. 
Others  see  the  common  mourning  dove  under  peculiar  circumstances 
and  believe  them  to  be  the  wild  pigeon.  So  far  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  competent  person  has  reported  to  have  seen  a  wild  pigeon 
in  recent  years.  For  three  years  there  was  a  standing  reward  of 
$1,000  for  any  one  who  would  take  a  competent  naturalist  and  show 
him  a  wild  pigeon's  nest.  That  reward  was  never  called  for,  and  I 
think  that  quite  definitely  disposes  of  the  claim  that  there  were  any 
wild  pigeons  left. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing a  part  of  the  salaries  of  State  game  wardens? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Simply  so  that  we  can  have  the  services  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  wardens  at  a  smaller  outlay  of  money  than  would 
be  possible  if  we  had  to  pay  full  salary.  We  will  employ  those  men 
who  are  already  in  the  business,  and  who  are  expert  in  that  busi- 
ness, and  the  Government  will  get  the  benefit  thereof  at  a  small 
rate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  the  Federal  Government  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  services  of  these  people  now? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  State  warden  can  not  follow  up  Federal  cases 
unless  he  is  authorized  by  the  secretary  and  his  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.    The  object  is  to  get  that  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Aren't  the  States  interested^ 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  interested ;  but  the  whole  object  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  was  to  more  effectually  conserve  our  game  and  insectivorous 
birds.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  law  was  enacted  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  States',  because  of  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual States,  through  failure  to  act  together,  had  failed  in  suffi- 
ciently protecting  the  migratory  birds,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  birds  were  decreasing  alarmingly  in  numbers,  'the  Federal  law 
has  been  markedly  influential  in  stopping,  the  decrease  in  wild  fowl 
and  starting  an  increase,  which  has  gone  on  ever  since.  So  satisfac- 
tory has  been  the  effect  of  the  Federal  law  that  State  game  wardens 
who  at  first  were  doubtful  or  critical  as  to  the  Federal  law  have 
become  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  is  a  proposition  to  employ  people  who  have 
proven  a  failure,  then? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  failure  to  protect  migratory  birds  properly  by 
State  laws  was  largely  due  to  the  local  character  of  the  laws  and 
administration.  The  fact  that  a  man  can  be  taken  into  a  Federal 
court  and  punished  for  illegally  Icilling  game  or  other  birds  is  a 
powerful  deterrent  and  will  vastly  increase  the  strength  of  the  State 
game  administration,  as  has  already'  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  the  violator  is  punished,  it  is  not  the  employees  of 
the  Government,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  No;  but  if  the  Federal  wardens  and  deputies  are 
scattered  around  in  the  various  States  it  will  have  a  wonderfully 
beneficial  effect  in  conserving  and  increasing  our  bird  life. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  already  in  the  service  of  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  but  State  funds  can  not  well  be  spent  to  enforce 
a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  will  help,  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  a  way ;  but  they  have  no  authority  to  enforce  the 
Federal  law  unless  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  all  of  them  are  working  with  the  one  end  in 
view — ^to  enforce  the  laws,  State  and  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  game  service  everywhere  needs  all  the  men  it 
can  get  in  order  to  properly  conserve  our  game,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  merely  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  use  money  to 
build  up  the  game  resources  of  the  States. 

Mr.  EuBET.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  statement  is  that  the  States  need  their  services ; 
and  now  you  propose  to  take  them  away  from  the  States  and  devote 
a  part  of  their  time  to  the  Federal  Government  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  and  efficiency,  isn't  it, 
Dr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  simply  get  the  advantage  of  their  experi- 
ence and  services  at  an  economical  rate? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
step  in  and  pay  a  part  of  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  will  enable  the  States  to  employ  more  men,  and 
the  States  are  nearly  all  short  of  money. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  it  safe  to  leave  to  the  States  to  determine  the 
number  of  men  they  shall  have? 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  can,  from  that  point  of  view,  but  the  more 
thoroughly  the  States  are  policed  in  this  regard  the  more  your  game 
resources  will  increase.  Furthermore,  practically  every  State  game 
warden  of  the  many  I  have  consulted  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
plan. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  are  you  going  to  use  for  the  employment 
of  men? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  most  of  this  125,000  will  be  used  in  the  States 
in  adding  to  our  field  force. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  larger  part  of  it  will  go  to  pay  men  by  adding 
to  their  State  salaries? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  ;  we  will  put  in  a  larger  number  of  Federal  war- 
dens on  full  salary  from  the  Government,  as  well  as  a  number  of  men 
whose  salaries  will  be  paid  in  part.  Only  a  minor  part  of  this 
$125,000  will  go  to  State  wardens. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  have  you  now,  and  how  many  do  you 
propose  to  have? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  about  200  State  wardens  that  are  getting 
a  dollar  a  month. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  men  on  the  regular  pay  roll  ? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  believe  there  are  15  men  on  the  regular  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  do  you  propose  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  will  be  nearly  50  regular  wardens. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Outside  of  the  State  wardens? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  will  be  nearly  50  State  wardens  employed  at 
small  salaries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  about  what  salary? 

Mr.  Nelson.  From  $200  to  $300  a  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
treaty  act  from  that  standpoint  ever  been  questioned  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  no  question  has  been  raised.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  convictions  under  it,  and  the  courts  have  supported  it 
so  far.    Judge  Trieber,  as  already  stated  has  supported  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  question  of  constitutionality  has  been  raised 
in  all  those  cases? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  question  has  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  been  raised  in  the  trial  court  but  not  car- 
ried, on  up? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  has  not  been  raised  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  WasoN.  In  North  and  South  Dakota  it  has  been  raised,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Under  this  law? 

Mr.  Wn.soN.  Under  the  old  law? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  been  raised  in  the  trial  court  in  some  States, 
I  know. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  has  been  raised  as  to  the  old  law,  but  so  far  as 
we  are  informed  it  has  not  been  raised  as  to  the  new  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then  they  may  just  as  well  plead  guilty  now  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  question  may  possibly  be  raised  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  Canada  spend  in  enforcing  its 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  opinion  of  your  attorneys,  is  there  any  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  definite  answer  on  that. 
Under  the  olcj  law  our  solicitor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  assistant  solicitor  had  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality.  But 
when  we  were  preparing  the  migratory-bird  treaty  and  the  act  for 
its  enforcement  they  investigated  the  question  thoroughly,  going  into 
all  the  law  regarding  the  subject,  and  became  absolutely  convinced 
that  it  is  constitutional,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
lawyers  we  have  heard  from  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  absent  when  you  made  the  statement,  if  you 
made  it,  and  want  to  ask  a  question:  How  many  new  men  are  you 
asking  for  under  this  section  for  game  wardens  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  told,  over  the  United  States  there  will  be,  of  the 
regular  full-salaried  game  wardens,  about  50. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  nave  now  how  many? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  now  have  15. 
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Mr.  "Wilson.  An  increase  of  35  men  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  expected  to  add 
50  men? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  an  unintentional  misstatement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  would  add  50  men  to  the  force? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,;  there  will  be  about  50,  all  told,  including  the 
present  force. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  you  add  35  ?    Let  us  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  practically  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  you  have  provision  for  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  to  get  the  assistance  of  men — ^mainly  deputy 
State  game  wardens. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  of  them  will  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  50. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  much  will  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Those  50  men  from  $200  to  $300  a  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  will  just  be  working  in  the  hunting  season? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Some  of  them  all  through  the  year,  at  places  where 
we  feel  we  ought  to  have  some  one. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  be  men  on  full  pay? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no;  only  $20  or  $25  a  month  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  will  be  men  you  will  hire  around  in  localities  ? 
_  Mr.  Nelson.  They  will  be  distributed  to  cover  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  have  a  considerable  number  at  $1  a  month,  who  will 
furnish  informsltion  from  territory  where  we  have  no  regular  dep- 
uties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  these  doUar-a-month  men  be  anything  like  the 
doUar-a-year  men  we  have  had  in  Washington  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  the  next  item.  Dr.  Nelson,  on  page  178,  for  general  administra- 
tive expenses,  $10,760.    There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  change  except  in  the  matter  of  transfer  of  men 
to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  dis- 
cuss, Dr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman',  I  would  like  now  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  the  matter  of  the  emergency  appropria- 
tion that  we  have  this  year.    We  have  $225,000 

The  Chairman.  'Have  they  been  asked  for  in  these  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  ;  they  have  not  been  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  not  discuss  that  at  all. 
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Committee  on  Ageicultuee, 

House  of  Kepeesentatives, 

Thursday,  January  9,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Division  of  Ptjelications. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Turn  to  page 
182  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  we  will  take  up  this  morning 
the  Division  of  Publications.  Mr.  Secretary  Ousley  is  here  to  present 
the  estimates  of  this  division. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLARENCE  OUSLEY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  you  have  some  new  places 
under  this  appropriation  ?  In  looking  over  your  list  I  do  not  see  any 
new  places  suggested. 

Mr.  OtrsLEY.  There  are  some  new  places  suggested  on  page  185 
in  this  book.  You  refer  to  page  182.  That  is  where  the  Division 
of  Publications  begin.  Then  you  will  find,  on  page  185,  mention  of 
some  new  places  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chaieman.  All  right;  go  ahead.  You  will  notice  that,  gen- 
tlemen, about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Otjsley.  To  begin  with,  there  is  one  chief  editor,  item  63,  on 
page  185.  We  have  been  compelled  to  work  out  some  reorganization 
of  the  Division  of  Publications  under  these  war  activities,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  enlarged  work  of  the  division  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances and  in  anticipation  of  the  continued  enlarged  work  of 
the  division,  we  have  had  heretofore  a  manuscript  committee  and 
still  have  that  committee  for  counsel,  consisting  of  representative 
men  of  the  department,  to  pass  upon  the  manuscripts  that  come  from 
the  various  bureaus.  It  is  impossible  for  a  group  of  men  of  that 
kind  to  sit  around  a  table  and  put  a  manuscript  in  shape.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  editor,  and  we  have  had  an  editor  under  these 
activities  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Eeid,  who 
has  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  been  made  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Publications. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  find  a  man  to  take  Mr.  Eeid's  place,  which 
pays  $2,750.  We  have  been  trying  very  diligently  for  the  last  six 
months  to  get  a  man  capable  of  doing  that  work,  and  we  have  failed 
so  far. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Was  Mr.  Eeid  formerly  in  the  service  and  pro- 
moted from  some  other  place  in  the  department? 
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Mr.OusLEr.  Yes;  he  has  been  in  the  service  quite  a  long  while. 
He  was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  raise  that 
item  for  chief  editor  to  $3,000,  because  we  can  not  get  a  man  at 
$2,750. 
The  Chairman.  You  want  to  make  that  $3,000  ? 
Mr.  OusLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  an  all-round,  capable  news  editor 
with  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  handle  the  publications.  I  feel 
that  I  am  warranted  in  asking  that.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  character  of  the  publications  of  that  kind  by 
careful  editing.  It  takes  not  only  a  man  of  fine  discriminating  judg- 
ment, but  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  agriculture  as  well. 

Mr.  McLaughliht.  What  was  Mr-  Eeid's  former  work? 
Mr.  OusLEY.  He  was  chief  editor  on  the  Secretary's  roll  when  he 
was  promoted  to  this  office  of  chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  editor  for  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  one  at  all.    The  original 
office,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  chief  and  editor. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember. 

Mr.  OirsLEY.  But  the  talent  for  administrative  work  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  talent  for  editing.  That  was  sufficient  while 
the  business  of  the  division  was  small,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  now.  It 
is  like  a  country  newspaper  where  the  one  man  is  printer  and  editor. 
As  his  business  grows  he  enlarges  and  finally  has  a  printer  and 
another  editor  and,  when  it  gets  still  larger,  he  has  to  have  a  busi- 
ness manager  as  well ;  and  then  when  it  gets  still  larger  he  has  to  have 
a  news  editor.  This  work  is  expanded  in  this  way  in  our  Division 
of  Publications,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  a  man  as 
ch^ef  editor  in  the  Dej)artment  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  these  bulletins  written  in  an  easy,  interesting  way  ? 
Mr.  OusLET.  That  is  precisely  the  object  of  this  position. 
The  Chairman.  Well  considerable  complaint  has  been  made  about 
most  of  the  bulletins  that  have  heretofore  been  issued  because  thej' 
have  been  written  in  such  language  that  the  average  man  does  not 
understand  them;  they  were  not  interesting;  they  were  all  right 
from  the  scientific  standpoint  but  not  for  the  average  man. 

Mr.  OusLEY.  A  great  many  of  those  scientific  papers  were  prepared 
for  scientific  men,  but  the  popular  i)ublications  can  be  made  much 
more  interesting  by  having  them  written  in  an  easy  conversational 
style. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  64,  superintendent  of  distribution ;  what 
is  your  idea  on  that  ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  The  work  has  expanded  to  the  extent  where  it  needs 
a  general  superintendent  to  oversee  its  activities,  to  select  and  direct 
the  employees,  and  he  should  be  a  man  specially  qualified  as  an  expert 
in  distribution.  The  problem  of  distributing  literature  is  a  very 
serious  one — ^to  get  it  to  the  right  place,  to  get  it  promptly  dispatched. 
That  requires  a  man  of  particular  training,  and  we  have  found  a 
man  under  the  stimulating  agriculture  appropriation  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Cleary.  We  have  made  that  position  under  the  stimulating 
agriculture  act. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  has  been  in  the  service  a  long  time? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  He  was  the  head  of  the  section  in  the  division.  This 
position  we  wish  to  make  a  statutory  one.  We  have  made  this  posi- 
tion under  stimulating  agriculture,  and  we  want  to  retain  it  in  our 
new  organization. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  guess  every  Member  of  Congress  knows  Mr.  Cleary 
quite  well,  because  he  has  appeared  here  on  numerous  occasions, 
and 

Mr.  Ottsley.  I  think  so ;  yes.    . 

Mr.  Wilson  (continuing).  I  expect,  from  the  work  he  has  done 
for  all  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  come  to  the  item  which  calls  for  three 
additional  clerks  of  class  3. 

Mr.  OusLET.  Yes,  sir ;  those  are  simply  to  provide,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  increase  in  responsibilities  of  that  division  by  getting  three 
men  of  a  little  higher  class  than  class  2  for  the  responsible  work. 
You  would  be  interested  if  you  spent  a  day  there  to  see  the  large 
number  of  inquiries  that  come  in  for  information,  on  a  subject,  for 
instance,  without  naming  the  bulletin.  Now,  it  takes  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  clerk  to  find  that  particular  bulletin.  If  he 
has  not  the  intelligence  to  do  it,  he  has  got  to  refer  the  requests  to 
various  bureaus,  and  that  involves  a  great  deal  of  delay.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  man  in  Texas  writes  in  for  information  about 
breeding  sheep.  He  wents  to  get  an  answer  quickly.  If  you  have  not 
a  man  of  some  intelligence,  above  the  $1,200  clerk,  he  has  to  refer 
that  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  find  out  what  bulletin  will 
fit.  We  need  some  man  of  larger  intelligence  who  can  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  general  class  of  bulletins  and  furnish  that  information 
without  having  to  refer  the  inquiries  to  the  bureaus.  I  mention  that 
as  only  one  instance,  but  I  could  give  you  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  only  one  clerk  in  class  3  on  the 
present  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  four,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  That  would  give  us  four  altogether.  I  would  like 
r,o  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  away  from  this  particular  sub- 
ject, that  you  insert  an  item  for  one  machine  foreman  at  the  same 
price.  We  are  using  now,  increasingly,  a  great  many  of  these  labor- 
saving  machines,  and  men  have  developed  great  skill  in  the  use  of 
them.  They  have  become  almost  as  important  in  an  office  of  this 
kind  as  the  linotype  machines,  and  we  need  to  increase  the  salary  in 
order  to  get  a  skilled  man.  We  also  need  to  increase,  as  we  go  on, 
these  following  positions  here,  some  of  the  present  positions,  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  need  at  least  a  $1,600  man  to  act  as  foreman  of 
the  machines,  as  we  can  not  get  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  them  for 
any  less.  It  requires  more  or  less  mechanical  knowledge  and  more 
or  less  business  knowledge,  and  that  same  observation  applies  to  that 
whole  range  of  places  following. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Secretary,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  item  No.  65 
does  not  provide  for  any  new  places  exactly,  but  it  represents  the 
promotion  of  a  few  deserving  employees,  as  I  understand  it ;  that  is, 
you  are  dropping  some  of  the  low-grade  places  and  taking  on  some 
higher-grade  positions? 
Mr.  OusLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  new  places. 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  186  five  machine  operators  at 
$1,200  each.    Those  are  new  places? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  The  idea  is  to  get  proficient  operators  for  these 
machines  and  to  keep  them.  Heretofore  we  have  been  compelled  to 
use  low-salaried  laborers,  usually  our  messenger  boys,  and  train 
them  to  run  those  machines.  As  soon  as  we  get  them  trained  they 
are  in  constant  demand  by  the  commercial  concerns  and  other  bu- 
reaus or  other  departments  of  the  Government  at  a  salary  of  $1,200 
or  more.  We  take  a  boy  and  teach  him  to  run  a  mimeograph  ma- 
chine and  only  pay  him  $700  or  $800,  and  very  soon  he  is  a  very 
skilled  multigraph  or  mimeograph  operator,  and  some  other  fellow 
picks  him  up,  or  some  other  department,  or  some  commercial  con- 
cern picks  him  up  at  a  much  higher  salary.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a  grade  of  machine  operators  and  pay  them  higher 
in  order  to  hold  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  answered,  in  response  to  Mr.  Lever's  question, 
that  tliese  were  not  promotions ;  they  were  the  appointing  of  new  men 
at  a  higher  salary  and  stopping  these  lower-class  men.  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  them  when  you  drop  them  ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Some  are  going  out  because  of  the  present  wages,  and 
we  will  get.  better  men  for  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  mean  you  are  abolishing  these  places,  and 
those  men  are  not  going  out;  you  are  just  dropping  them  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  Ottsley.  As  they  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  drop  the  place  ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Yes,  sir;  you  see,  there  is  a  great  demand -for  any 
people  of  skill  along  this  line,  and  the  Division  of  Publications  has 
seemed  to  serve  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  other  bureaus  and  other 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that,  gentlemen?  I  notice 
among  the  general  expense  items,  on  page  187,  the  item  in  which 
you  have  asked  for  a  small  increase  of  $1,500  for  labor-saving 
machinery,  including  necessary  supplies. 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
work  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Ottsley.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Lever,  but  the  improved  ma- 
chinery. There  are  some  new  devices  that  are  available  now  on 
account  of  -the  demobilization  of  many  of  these  war  activities.  We 
can  substitute  improved  machines  for  some  of  the  machines  we  now 
have,  and  we  need  some  additional  ones,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  can  not  buy  much  machinery  for  $1,500. 

Mr.  OusLEY.  What  do  these  machines  cost,  Mr.  Eeid? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Because  of  the  demobilization  going  on  we  can  get  them 
at  much  lower  figures  than  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  machines  are  they? 

Mr.  Reid.  Addressograph  machines,  folding  machines,  universal 
folding  machines. 

The  Chairman.  And  mimeographs,  too,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Reid.  ]\Iimeographs  also.  There  has  been  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  General  Supply  Committee  whereby  departments  will 
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be  able  to  buy  these  machines  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  regular  market 
price. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Your  next  one,  Mr.  Secreta,ry,  is  item  84, 
where  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  jphotographic 
equipment  and  materials  and  artist's  tools  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Ottslex.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Eeid  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Eeid. 

Mr.  Eeid.  This  additional  money  would  be  used  in  the  depart- 
ment's informational  and  other  service.  It  is  mostly  photographic 
equipment.  The  cost  of  supplies  has  increased  materially  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  it  requires  more  money  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  supplies. 

Mr.  OusLET.  The  demands  of  the  newspapers  for  photographs, 
prints,  and  pictures  to  illustrate  their  own  material  and  our  ma- 
terial. 

The  Chairman.  What  receipts  did  you  have  from  the  sale  of  these 
things  this  past  year,  Mr.  Eeid  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  A  little  over  $200. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  moving-picture  work  getting  along? 

Mr.  OustEY.  It  is  making  progress,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  going 
very  carefully  with  it,  and  are  asking  for  no  substantial  increase. 
My  recollection  is,  Mr.  Eeid,  that  there  is  no  substantial  increase 
asked  for  that  work  under  this  item,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  OususT.  We  are  feeling  our  way  in  that  work  and  are  very 
much  gratified  with  the  progress  we  are  making.  We  are  not  plan- 
ning for  any  great  extension,  because  we  feel  it  is  a  field  in  which  we 
must  be  very  careful  lest  we  trespass  on  commercial  concerns  and 
also  lest  we  go  too  far  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  But  there 
is  a  great  demand  among  the  farmers  for  motion  pictures  of  agri- 
cultural operations.  We  could  furnish  to-day,  if  we  had  them,  an 
almost  unnumbered  supply  for  the  soldiers  in  Europe  and  in  our 
own  camps  in  the  intensive  training  work. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  an  increased  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  newspapers? 

Mr.  OtrsLEY.  The  newspapers  ask  for  photographs  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  in  the  States  or  in  the  department,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  demonstrations  or  the  progress  of  experiments.  We 
make  a  great  many  photographs  for  our  own  information  and  for 
our  own  records. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  do  not  advertise  or  spend  any  money  in  ad- 
vertising, do  you  ? 

Mr.  QtrsLET.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  advertise.  I  will  give  you  an 
example :  Here  is  a  newspaper  in  my  State  interested  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  pink  boUworm,  or  in  Florida  in  the  suppression  of  the 
citrus  canker.  They  are  vitally  concerned  in  it.  Our  experts  have 
made  many  photographs  and  obtained  a  complete  line  of  informa- 
tion. The  newspapers  in  those  sections  would  welcome  copies  of 
those  photographs. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  make  a  charge  for  these  photographs 
which  you  furnish  to  newspapers? 

Mr.  Oxjsley.  We  do  not  make  a  charge  for  it.  We  ask  them  to 
return  them.    Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  make  their  own  cuts? 
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Mr.  OusLET.  They  make  their  own  cuts.  In  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation we  have  lately  furnished  some  composition  rubberoid  illus- 
trations. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Composition  cuts. 

Mr.  OusLEX.  Illustrations  on  composition  cuts.  But  that  is  a  very 
small  item. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  sometimes  get  your  cuts  back  ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Sometimes  we  do  and  sometimes  we  do  not.  We  lend 
them  to  the  papers  and  ask  them  to  return  them ;  but  some  of  them 
are  very  careless  about  it,  and  you  can  not  pursue  the  matter,  because 
it  would  involve  too  much  expense. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Your  next  item  is  85,  where  you  have 
a  small  increase  for  telephone  and  telegraph  bills.  I  presume  that  is 
just  a  necessary  increase  due  to  the  extension  of  the  division's  work. 

Mr.  OusLET.  Just  the  result  of  the  natural  extension  of  the  di- 
vision. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  of  your  next  item — wagons, 
trucks,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  OusLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  next  item  for  fees  for  manuscripts,  on 
page  187 ;  you  have  an  increase  there  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  OusLET.  Yes ;  that  is  just  a  sort  of  a  catchall  for  some  things 
that  we  anticipate  may  go  beyond  any  possibility  of  estimating  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairmai^.  What  kind  of  a  manuscript  could  you  purchase  ? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Mr.  Reid,  will  you  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Once  in  a  while  a  good  manuscript  comes  in  which 
should  be  published  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  and  unless  we  have  a 
sufficient  fund  to  pay  for  it  we  can  not  purchase  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  manuscript  coming  from  an  outsider? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  From  one  of  the  State  colleges,  for  instance,  where  it 
has  involved  some  expense  in  gathering  the  data.  .That  has  been  the 
case  two  or  three  times.  I  remember  one  very  distinctly — a  very 
good  manuscript — Pugsley's  "Home  Drying  Plants  or  Community 
Drying  Plants."  He  went  to  considerable  expense ;  and  in  a  case  of 
that  kmd  we  ought  to  reimburse  the  State  college  for  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  data  for  our  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  why,  in  these  land-grant  colleges  and 
these  experiment  stations  for  which  the  Government  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  of  money,  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  pay  for  every  writing 
which  you  get? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  Sometimes  there  are  expenses  involved  in  getting  it 
out—typing  the  manuscript  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  nothing  for 
the  brain  work  of  the  man  who  produces  the  manuscripts?  You 
pay  only  the  actual  outlay  in  money  that  he  has  made  or  that  the 
college  has  made  in  his  behalf? 

Mr.  OusLEY.  No;  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pugsley  in  Nebraska — ^I 
don't  Iniow  whether  we  have  ever  actually  paid  anj^hing  or  not, 
but  there  are  such  cases  where  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  the  exten- 
sion service  will  write  us  a  letter  and  say :  "  We  have  some  interesting 
data,  but  our  funds  will  not  allow  us  to  have  it  collated  and 
digested  and  typed."  They  might  say :  "  If  you  will  take  care  of  that 
expense  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  data  to  you."    He  has  it  in  his 
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records,  but  he  may  want  to  make  a  trip  to  confirm  some  observation, 
or  he  may  want  to  come  to  Washington  to  confer  with  us  about  it. 
We  would  not  hesitate,  if  some  independent  scientist  had  a  manu- 
script of  great  value  for  which  he  asked  a  fee  of  a  reasonable  amount, 
to  purchase  it.  But  I  do  not  recall  any  such  case  as  that.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Reid? 

Mr.  Reid.  There  was  a  case,  I  think,  in  connection  with  some  mat- 
ter prepared  in  Columbia. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  I  was  saying  was  not  in  any  unfriendly 
criticism  but  just  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Otjslet.  Most  of  that  outlay  will  go  for  the  actual  expenses 
of  these  gentlemen.  The  nien  connected  with  the  colleges  do  not 
make  any  charge  for  their  work ;  they  are  already  paid. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Does  the  Division  of  Publication  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  periodical  publications  of  the  department — of 
the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  OusLET.  The  Division  of  Publication  does  not  any  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  say  how  many  periodical  publications  are 
issued  by  the  department  and  the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  OtrsLET.  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Harrison  for  a  statement 
and  he  will  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Reid  whether  there  is  any 
other  point  he  wants  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Reid.  No,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ousley.  Thank  j'ou,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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House  of  Kepbesentativbs, 

Wednesday,  Ja/rmary  8, 1919. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbuesements. 

The  Chairman.  We  next  come  to  the  Division  of  Accounts.  Is 
there  any  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  except  as  to  ^places  below  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  consider  that  now. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  they;  salaries? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Except  below  $2,500. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  salaries,  Mr.  Harri- 
son? 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  none  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Harrison^.  Promotions  have  been  made,  of  course,  as  vacancies 
have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  relatively  few. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  runs  along  the  same? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Generally  speaking;  yes. 

Mr.  McKinlet.  Mr.  Harrison,  I  notice,  in  running  over  this  that 
there  are  some  new  places,  are  they  actually  additions  to  the  force? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No ;  we  insert  some  new  places  in  the  higher  grades 
and  drop  some  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  defer  consideration  of  the  Division  of 
Publications  until  to-morrow  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  who  will 
have  to  present  it  is  out  of  the  city  to-day,  and  will  now  take  up 
page  189,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  in  regard  to  which,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Estabrook  is  prepared  to  speak.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Bureau  of  Croe.Estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEON  M.  ESTABROOK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  CROP  ESTIMATES,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Estabrook,  you  have  no  recommendations  for 
an  increase  above  the  $2,500  limit  in  your  statutory  roll,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Not  on  the  statutory  roll,  but  in  the  lump-sum  roll 
there  are. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  down  to  your  general  expense  item,  page 
191,  item  33. 
.   Mr.  Estabrook.  Item  33  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  "Salaries  and  employment  of  labor  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  supplies,  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  freight  and  express  charges,  and  all  other  necessary  miscel- 
laneous administrative  expenses,  $25,980." 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  general  expenses  just  above  that. 

Mr.  EsTERBROOK.  This  provides  for  lump-sum  expenses  in  Wash- 
ington, involving  an  increase  of  $1,750.  As  shown  in  note,  $750  of  it 
is  for  salary  increase  for  three  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
bureau.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Nat  C.  Murray,  assistant  chief  of  the 
bureau,  and  a  statistician  of  recognized  standing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  present  salary  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  $3,500. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  you  want  to  give  him  how  much? 

Mr.  EsTABEooK.  $3,750.  He  is  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  and 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau  in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best  statisticians  in  the  United  States.  That  is  an 
extremely  low  salary  for  a  man  of  his  caliber,  character,  and  repu- 
tation. He  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  man  in  the  bureau. 
The  second  officer  is  Mr.  Frank  Andrews,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
crop  records,  which  compiles  all  of  the  published  statistics  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  published  statistics.  State  reports,  and  private 
reports  that  are  published  in  this  country.  He  also  is  a  man  of  fine 
ability  and  an  experienced  statistician. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  is  the  third  one  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  third  officer  is  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
crop  reports,  which  is  the  largest  division  in  the  bureau  and  has  about 
65  clerks,  which  tabulates  and  compiles  all  the  scheduled  reports 
which  come  direct  to  Washington  from  the  voluntary  crop-report- 
ing service,  amounting  to  several  million  reports  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Crane  is  chief  of  the  division,  and 
has  demonstrated  administrative  ability  of  a  high  order. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  $1,000  for  stationery? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  For  additional  supplies. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  do  they  pay  this  last  man  now? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Mr.  Andrews  gets  $2,500,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
give  him  $2,750;  and  Mr.  Crane  gets  $2,250,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
give  him  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  increase  for  stationery? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  an  increase  of  $1,000,  which  we  regard 
as  a  very  moderate  increase  in  vi«w  of  the  increasing  volume  of  work 
from  year  to  year  and  the  price  conditions  prevailing  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  you  may 
take  the  next  item,  No.  34,  for  "  salaries,  travel,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  employees  out  of  the  city  of  Washington  engaged  in 
field  investigations,  $233,841." 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  This  item  relates  to  general  expenses  in  the  field, 
and  provides  for  an  increase  of  $42,279. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  explain  that  increase. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  reasons  for  this  increase  are  set  forth  in  the 
notes  under  the  paragraph  and  are  self-explanatory.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  add  anything  to  those  notes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  about  this  when  we  get. 
around  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  one  of  the  items  explains  that  you  want 
$3,600  for  the  appointment  of  two  assistant  truck-crop  specialists, 
at  $1,800  each.  As  I  read  the  note,  it  looked  to  me  like  you  were  in- 
fringing a  little  on  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  this:  The  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  pays  attention  only  to  things  on  the  farm  before  they 
leave  the  farmer  or  the  grower's  hands.  We  estimate  how  much 
there  is  going  to  be  marketed  from  the  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  doing  that  now  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  not  their  province  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  they  are  doing  it? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  1  know  they  are,  and  it  is  largely  because  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  not  sufficient  money  to  enable  it  to 
supply  this  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  But  it  is  within 
the  special  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  to  estimate 
crop  production  on  farms,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  supposed 
to  take  up  farm  products  after  they  leave  the  farmer's  hands  and 
are  in  the  channels  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is 
spending  now  on  this? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  do  not  know,  but  our  work  is  fundamental  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  constitutes  an  important  funda- 
mental relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
can  not  do  its  work  properly  unless  it  can  know  what  the  crop  is 
going  to  be  that  is  to  be  marketed.  About  the  first  thing  a  man  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  does,  and  he  can  not  do  otherwise,  is  to  try  to 
obtain  information  of  what  the  crops  is  going  to  be.  Properly  it  is 
for  us  to  supply  this  information,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  want 
the  additional  truck  crop  specialists  and  other  increases  mentioned 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Hauge,n.  Why  can  not  the  work  be  done  under  one  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  All  crop-estimating  work  should  be  done  under 
one  head. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Why  not  take  it  all  over  to  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  It  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  a  part  of  it  is  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes ;  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Isn't  the  Bureau  of  Markets  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Couldn't  that  be  arranged  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  point  about  it  is  this :  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
is  doing  very  important  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  It  is  stronger  and  has  had  more  money  and  more 
men  to  do  these  things  than  the  relatively  small  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates with  its  inadequate  appropriations.  _ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  shouldn't  they  do  it  in  the  place  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates? 

Mr.  EsTAfiROOK.  It  is  not  the  proper  bureau  to  do  it,  and  for  this 
reason :  The  Bureau  of  Markets  men  are  necessarily  in  contact  with 
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sellers,  buyers,  and  dealers,  who  are  not  the  ones  to  be  depended  upon 
to  estimate  production,  because  they  are  financially  interested  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  are  prone  to  overestimate  or  underesti- 
mate production!  they  are  biased,  and  frequently  get  it  wrong.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  concensus  of  biased  opinion  with  which  they  come 
in  contact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  they  are  biased  ? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  I  can  cite  a  specific  instance:  The  onion  crop  of 
Texas.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  crop  and  grown  in  a  limited  area. 
In  1916  the  Bureau  of  Markets  undertook  to  help  the  onion  people  of 
Texas  market  their  crop,  and  very  properly  so ;  but  they  also  under- 
took to  estimate  the  production.  Our  truck-crop  specialist  had  been 
there  and  estimated  in  March  that  the  onion  crop,  based  upon  the 
best  information  he  could  get  on  the  ground,  would  be  about  5,100 
cars,  as  I  now  recall  the  figures.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets were  on  the  ground  also,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  men 
of  that  onion  organization.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  minimize  the 
size  of  the  crop  in  order  to  hold  up  the  price 

Mr.  Thompsok  (interposing).  To  whose  interests? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  To  the  onion  dealers'  interest,  and  very  much  to 
their  interest,  as  they  thought,  to  minimize  the  size  of  the  crop.  And 
they  talked  that  into  the  represenatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  got  them  to  believe  that  the  size  of  that  crop  would  be  3,600  cars. 
The  markets  men  came  out  and  published  that  figure,  and  it  was 
spread  broadcast  over  the  country  on  April  1  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  reduced  its  estimate  from  5,100  to  3,600  cars. 
Afterwards  the  shipments  came  up  and  up  until  they  finally  reached 
4,900  cars.  That  is  one  way  the  market  men  are  apt  to  be  misled  by 
interested  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  estimate? 

Mr.  EsTABEooK.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  cars,  and  theirs  was 
3,600  cars. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  were  about  104  per  cent  of  the  actual  crop, 
and  their  estimate  was  just  73  per  cent  of  the  actual  crop  ? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  Yes ;  our  estimate  was  within  5  per  cent  of  final 
shipments,  and  their  later  estimate  was  more  than  25  per  cent  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  $5,000  for  additional  traveling 
expenses  for  the  truck-crop  specialists,  and  then  in  the  note  following 
you  have  $18,450  for  41  field  agents,  at  $450  each ;  you  add,  "  The 
cost  of  traveling  is  increasing,  and  the  more  intensive  inspection 
necessary  requires  the  hiring  of  automobiles."  How  do  you  dis- 
tinguish these  two  items?    They  look  like  the  same  thing  to  me. 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  No;  the  $18,450  is  a  subhead  to  the  $20,650  for 
additional  traveling  expenses  of  the  present  field  force.  The  first 
figure,  $20,650,  is  followed  by  the  subhead,  (a)  $18,450  for  41  field 
agents,  at  $450  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  item,  together  with  $900  for  one  fruit-crop 
specialist  and  two  assistants,  and  $1,300  for  inspection  trips  by  ad- 
ministrative ofiicers,  makes  up  the  total  of  $20,650  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Haxjgen.  How  much  are  you  spending  now  for  these  truck- 
crop  specialists  on  estimating  work  this  year  f 
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Mr.  EsTABEooK.  On  truck  crops? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTABFOOK.  I  think  approximately  $35,000  altogether,  includ- 
ing the  weekly  truck-crop  news  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  does  the  Bureau  of  Markets  spend — have 
you  any  knowledge? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  It  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  made  a  note  to  find  Out,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  might  mention  another  matter  in  this  connection. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  had  an  appropriation  of  about  $60,000 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  for  reporting  on  different  classes  and 
grades  of  marketable  live  stock,  especially  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
in  the  principal  live-stock  feeding  districts  and  growing  sections — • 
that  is,  the  number  of  stock  feeders,  and  for  other  purposes.  That 
means  live  stock  oh  farms  that  have  not  gone  to  the  packing  centers 
at  all.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  crop  estimating  pure  and  simple. 
At  the  time  that  item  was  submitted  in  the  estimates  I  immediately 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  crop  estimating  work  and 
should  be  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  We  were  instructed  by 
the  Secretary  to  get  together  and  cooperate.  We  did  so  and  formed 
ti  cooperative  project.  Out  of  that  fund  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates was  allotted  $500  one  year  and  $1,300  another  year,  I  think, 
for  doing  our  part  of  it.  We  have  been  getting  monthly  reports  on 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  live  stock  in  the  principal  States.  That 
has  been  runnirrg  something  over  a  year,  and  now  the  information 
we  are  getting  has  become  quite  valuable.  It  shows  the  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  meat  animals  month  by  month 
during  the  year.  It  enables  us  to  forecast  pretty  well  what  the 
probable  total  increase  or  decrease  is  for  the  whole  country.  So  far 
as  I  know  these  are  the  principal  results  we  have  obtained  out  of 
that  allotment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  is  the  number  of  live  stock 
on  farms  properly  a  part  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes;  all  estimates  of  live  stock  and  crop  produc- 
tion on  farms  up  to  the  time  they  are  sold  and  enter  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Mr.  Anderson.-  I  know  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  that 
item  when  it  went  into  the  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  we  reduced  the  estimate  somewhat.  I  thought 
we  should  have  cut  it  out  altogether,  or  put  it  under  some  other 
bureau. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  phase  of  the  item  I  mentioned  is  clearly  a 
crop  estimating  project. 

Another  item  that  has  developed  in  the  last  year  is  the  seed  crop 
reporting  item.  Under  the  emergency  appropriation  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  started  a  project  of  reporting  seed  stocks  on  hand  with 
dealers,  which  was  a  very  important  project  during  the  war  because 
of  its  relation  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  seed  supply.  To  supplement 
their  reports  of  seed  stocks  they  began  to  report  on  the  estimated 
production  of  seeds,  which  was  an  out  and  out  crop  estimate  matter. 
They  realized,  just  as  we  did,  that  estimating  seed  production  is  a 
crop-estimating  project,  but  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  undertake 
it  and  they  did.  It  was  understood  and  agreed  when  the  project  was 
106119—19 29 
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formulated  and  the  work  begun  that  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  esti- 
mating seed  production  should  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  ^^op 
Estimates,  where  it  properly  belongs,  as  soon  as  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  is  supplied  with  funds  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  important  that  work  is, 
but  it  struck  me  that  much  of  it  was  getting  down  to  a  bird-seed 
proposition — the  reporting  of  crops  of  relative  unimportance,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Most  of  these  minor  crops-  are  of  great  importance 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of  them.  While  any  one  of 
these  crops  may  seem  relatively  unimportant,  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  particular  sections  and  in  the  aggregate  their  value  is 
great. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Estabrook,  can  you  put  into  the  record  the 
amounts  expended  in  estimating  each  of  the  crops  that  your  bureau 
covers — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  trucks,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  will  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  do 
it,  for  we  estimate  on  about  70  crops  and  different  classes  of  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  big  crops. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  We  can  get  at  it  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  proposition 
but  would  like  to  have  as  near  an  approximation  of  the  expense  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  I  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Estimated  distrihution  of  cost  of  crop  reporting  service,  1918,  ty  crops. 

The  expenditures  from  i-egular  appropriations  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, 1918,  were  as  follows : 

Crop  reporting  and  estimating $247, 900.  87 

Crop  recording  and  abstracting 43, 612.  82 

Administration    37, 478.  44 

Total 328,  992. 13 

(Including  $10,257.59,  5  and  10  per  cent  increase  of  compensation.) 

1.  Crop  reporting  and  estimating. — The  crop  reporting  work  is  divided  into 
three  projects: 

(a)   General  crops  and  live  stock. 
(6)  Truck-crop  investigatins. 
(c)  Fruit-crop  Investigations. 

The  distribution  of  cost  under  these  projects  is  estimated  as  follows : 

(a)  General  crops  and  live  stock. 

General  crops : 

Corn $23, 198 

Wheat 22,  814 

Oats 13, 125 

Barley 3, 878 

Rye - 6, 015 

Buckwheat 954 

Flaxseed 451 

Rice 5,  047 

Potatoes 9,  766 

Sweet  potatoes 799 

Hay 12, 671 

Tobacco 6, 989 

Cotton 18, 511 
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General  crops — Continued. 

Sugar  beets $■!,  384 

,  Cane  sugar 639 

Maple  sugar 415 

Sorghum  sirup 116 

Beans 2,  424 

Peanuts ■_ i,  518 

Sorghums 4,  880 

Onions 2, 196 

Cabbages 2,  461 

Hops 1 96 

Cranberries 398 

Apples _:__  3,740 

Peaches 2,  651 

Pears 2, 514 

Oranges ___  315 

Clover  seed 185 

■  $150, 150 

Live  stock : 

Milch  cattle 3,900 

Other  cattle 3,  900 

Horses  and  mules 3, 900 

Swine 4,  875 

Sheep 2, 925 

■ 19,  500 

Total  for  regular  Inquiries $169,  650' 

Special  inquiries : 

General  crops 24,  500 

Live  stock   (in  cooperation  with  Bu- 
reau  of   Markets) 5,000 

Total  for  special  inquiries 29,  500 

Total  for  general  crops  and  live  stock $199, 150 

(6)  Truck-crop  investigations. 
This '  project   deals   with   the   commercial 
crop  only: 

Cabbages 5, 400 

Onions ^  5,  400 

Watermelons 1,  790 

Cantaloupes 1,  790 

Potaoes  (early) 3,590 

Strawberries 1, 790 

Tomatoes 3,  590 

Canning   crops 3,  590 

Weekly  news  service 5,  400 

Miscellaneous  truck  crops 3,  635 

—  35,975 

(e)  Fruit-crop  investigations  (commercial 
crop  only) : 

Apples 1 9,  580 

Peaches •-  3, 195 

12,  775 

Total  for  crop  reporting  and  estimating 247,900 

2.  Crop  recording  and  abstracting. — This  Item  covers  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  considered  the  largest  library  of  agricultural  statistics  in  the  world — 
the  collection,  summarization,  translation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
world-wide  data  on  agricultural  production  and  consumption,  exports  and  im- 
ports data.  A  very  large  amount  of  work  was  done  under  this  project  during 
the  past  year  in  supplying  special  Information  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Food  Administration,  and  other  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned in  the  problem  of  food  supplies. 

The  above  figures  represent  the  expenditures  from  the  regular  appropriation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.    These  funds  were  augmented  by  an  allotment 
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of  $61,397  from  the  appropriation  for  stimulating  agricultural  production,  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  travel,  the  employment  of  clerks  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  offices  of  field  agents,  the  purchase  of  modern  office  equipmeut 
for  field  agents,  and  for  stationery  used  in  special  investigations.  The  extra 
funds  so  provided  represented  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
crop-reporting  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  enabled  the  bureau  not 
only  to  increase  by  56  per  cent  the  number  of  schedules  mailed  over  the  number 
mailed  the  preceding  year,  but  made  possible  a  much  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
in  getting  important  information  quickly  and  disseminating  it  widely. 

The  total  number  of  schedules  mailed  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  approxi- 
mately 3,200,000. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  How  long  have  you  been  estimating  these  crops? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  The  bureau  has  been  estimating  crop  production 
since  about  1865. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  long  have  other  branches  of  the  service  been 
estimating  it? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  a  recent  organization 
and  has  been  in  existence  only  five  or  six,  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  did  not  start  out  estimating  crops? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  Yes ;  crop  and  live-stock  estimates  are  such  a  funda- 
mental and  vital  part  of  the  information  that  they  must  have  they 
began  to  do  some  estimating  of  production  from  the  very  beginning, 
but  they  have  done  less  oj:  it  as  time  went  on  and  as  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  two  bureaus  became  better  understood  and  recognized, 
especially  by  the  newer  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairbian.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Bureau  of  Markets  should 
do  estimating.  You  have  the  force  and  can  do  the  work  for  them 
and  can  turn  over  the  information  to  them.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  have  men  for  that  work  and  duplicate  your  eiforts. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  have  felt  that  we  have  the  best  organization  in 
the  world  to  estimate  crops,  but  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
inadequate  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  friction  between  the  two  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  None  in  the  world.  The  two  bureaus  are  cooperat- , 
mg  in  many  ways. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  must  be. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  There  was  a  little  at  first,  before  the  new  men  in 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  learned  that  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
had  certain  duties  to  perform  and  a  certain  field  of  activity  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  there  isn't  a  conflict.  I  laiow  if  you 
encroach  upon  my  work  you  will  get  me  mad  about  it.  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  Bureau  of  Markets  getting  into  your  field  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  There  is  no  conflict  between  officials  of  the  two 
bureaus  in  Washington.  Naturally  there  is  a  little  conflict  in  the 
field.  There  is  more  or  less  feeling  among  the  field  agents,  the  men 
out  in  the  States,  whose  business  it  is  to  estimate  crops  and  who  are 
known  and  recognized  as  the  crop  estimators  in  those  States.  "When 
they  bump  into  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  who  is  attempting 
to  do  their  work,  of  course  there  is  a  little  conflict,  but  there  is  less  of 
it  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  would  be  the  natural  consequence. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  spending  on 
that  duplication  or  work?  ^ 
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Mr.  ESTABROOK.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  will  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Hatjgek.  Your  information  is  from  men  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
field,  and  you  are  better  able  to  do  it  than  the  men  in  the  Bureau  oi 
Markets  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  unquestionably,  because  we  are  organized 
and  our  field  agents  are  trained  for  that  special  purpose,  and  we  have 
back  of  us  half  a  century  of  experience. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  people  are  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the'  commercial  end  of  it  and  are  in  better  position  to  do 
that  work  than  you  are? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Haugbn.  I  mean  after  it  leaves  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  After  farm  products  leave  the  farm  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  is  unquestionably  in  a  better  position  to  follow  the  matter 
than  we  are,  because  they  are  organized  and  their  men  are  trained 
for  marketing  work.  They  are  specialists  in  marketing,  just  as  we 
are  specialists  in  crop  estimating. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  There  is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  at  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  the  products  begin  to  move,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  ought  to  take  jurisdiction  and  not  before? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Absolutely.  We  entirely  disregard  it  from  that 
time  on.  We  stop  after  estimating  production  and  after  ascertaining 
the  prices  farmers  get,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  marketing  and  the 
prices  the  middlemen  get,  or  consumers  other  than  farmers  have  to 
pay.  ■ 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  to  estimating  live  stock,  how  is  that  done? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  start  with  the  census,  taking  the  number  that 
is  reported  by  the  census  on  farms  for  a  certain  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  we  ask  our  voluntary  crop  reporters  to 

.  3/Lt.  Haugen  (interposing).  How  many  have  you  in  the  field? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  have  about  200,000  voluntary  crop  correspond- 
ents, about  60  for  every  county.  In  addition,  we  have  a  trained  field 
agent  who  lives  in  the  State,  and  who  travels  the  State  constantly 
and  interviews  the  best-informed  men  he  can  find. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  200,000  reporters? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  the  most  of  them  farmers  who  have  been  in 
their  locality  for  some  time.  We  ask  them  to  estimate  what  is  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for  live  stock  over  last  year.  That 
is  far  easier  to  estimate  than  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  actual  num- 
bers. We  then  apply  that  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  to  the 
census  number,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  Then  we  check  that  up  so 
far  as  we  can  with  the  live-stock  receipts  at  the  great  markets,  the 
movement  that  takes  place  each  year ;  and  also  we  check  it  up  with  the 
published  State  reports,  with  actual  holdings  on  individual  f  arms^ 
and  with  the  returns  of  the  tax  assessors  in  each  State.  Not  that  the 
returns  of  the  tax  assessors  are  regarded  as  absolutely  accurate,  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  be  minimum  numbers,  but  they  do  show  the 
relation  one  year  to  another  pretty  well.  And  all  those  we  use  as 
checks  on  the  inf ormati6n  we  get  from  our  regular  crop  reporters. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  check  up  the  assessors'  reports  on  stock? 
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Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  We  use  the  assessors'  reports  as  a  check  on  ours, 
not  as  to  the  actual  number  so  much  as  for  the  changes  they  report 
from  year  to  year,  to  show  the  relative  increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  assessors'  reports  taken  as  a 
whole  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  head  of  cattle,  or  hogs,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  your  estimate  shows  approximately  the  same 
thing,  that  is  a  reasonable  check  upon  your  estimates  ? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  estimates.  Now,  there,  are 
some  States  where  the  tax  assessors'  returns  are  known  to  be  quite 
acdurate.  It  is  our  business  to  find  out  in  which  States  these 
assessors'  returns  are  most  accurate,  and  how  far  they  may  be  relied 
upon. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  do  you  go  about  estimating  the  cotton  crop  ? 

Mr.  EsTABEooK.  Very  much  as  we  estimate  all  other  crops.  First 
we  get  the  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in  the  spring,  the  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  and  then  we 
get  monthly  estimates  of  the  condition  of  the  cotton  during  the  sea- 
son, and 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  At  what  time  did  you  estimate  the  crop 
this  year?  At  what  time  was  your  estimate  published ;  in  November, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  latest  estimate  in  the  year  is  always  as  of 
December  1.  It  is  issued  to  the  press  about  December  11  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Crop  Report  for  December. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  Texas  they  put  in  more  acreage  than  usual  ? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  About  the  same ;  more  than  in  1917  but  less  than 
in  1916. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  they  had  pretty  fair  prospects  in  June  for  a 
4,500,000  or  5,000,000  bale  crop? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  The  condition  of  cotton  in  Texas  on  June  25  was 
estimated  as  higher  than  on  the  same  date  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But  the  drouth  in  July  ciit  the  crop  about  2,500,000 
bales.    Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Surely.  We  have  in  each  township  in  every  county 
in  Texas  a  voluntary  crop  reporter.  We  have  in  the  county  itself  a 
county  man  who  has  several  men  reporting  to  him ;  and  then  we  have 
our  State  field  agent  with  his  list  of  reporters  in  each  county.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  some  special  cotton  reporters  and  ginners  in  each 
county,  all  reporting  on  cotton.  These  men  report  conditions  as  they 
exist  on  the  date  of  the  report  and  take  into  consideration  all  essential 
factors. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  they  report  the  condition  of  the  crop  with  regard 
to  the  boll  weevil  and  the  red  spider  and  every  other  insect  that 
afi'ects  cotton  injuriously. 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  They  report  on  the  condition  of  the  crop,  taking 
into  consideration  all  those  factors.  The  analytical  report  we  get  is 
from  the  field  agent,  who  has  been  out  into  these  counties  and  made  a 
personal  inspection  and  examination  of  the  fields  and  interviewed 
the  best-informed  men.  It  has  happened  innumerable  times  that  our 
field  agent  has  been  the  first  one  to  detect  coming  damage  from  the 
boll  weevils.  They  ha^■e  done  that  time  after  time.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  see  these  things,  and  they  often  see  them  before  the  planter 
himself  will  see  them. 
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Mr.  Hefmn.  Your  estimate  this  year  is  11,700,000  bales? 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HErLiN.  I  thought,  and  so  stated  in  an  interview,  that  you 
overestimated  500,000  bales. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Our  experience  has  been  that  we  have  usually  un- 
derestimated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heflin,  what  is  the  basis  of  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  From  correspondence  with  persons  going  through  it 
and  my  own  observation  in  going  through  it  and  seeing  the  injury 
done  by  the  boll  weevil  and  the  red  spider,  and  reports  from  Con- 
gressmen from  Texas  as  to  the  injury  done  by  the  drouth.  Last  year, 
Mr.  Estabrook,  you  began  with  about  10,000,000  bales  and  the  crop 
was  11,249,000  bales,  and  this  year  it  began  with  9,500,000  bales.  So 
you  have  estimated  this  year's  crop  at  500,000  bales  more  than  last 
year,  and  reports  show  more  had  been  ginned  up  to  this  time  last  year 
than  has  been  ginned  this  year. 

Mr.  EsTABEOOK.  In  1917  we  began  with  11,633,000  bales  and  ended 
with  an  estimate  of  10,949,000  bales  in  December.  The  census  Bureau 
finally  reported  11,302,000  bales.  The  proof  comes  with  the  final  gin- 
ners'  report. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  you  are  500,000  bales  out,  what 
percentage  of  the  crop  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  That  is  about  4  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
can  not  agree  to  any  such  assumption.  I  do  not  think  it  will  fall 
anything  like  that.  Last  year  we"  underestimated  the  crop  about 
350,000  bales,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  About  3  per  cent.  But  there  was  a  reason  for  it. 
That  great  increase  in  cotton,  picked  after  December,  where  they 
picked  almost  200,000  or  more  bales  along  in  February  and  March, 
was  something  that  had  never  happened  before,  and  something  that 
the  farmers  themselves  did  not  foresee.  It  was  due  to  the  high  price 
of  cotton  in  the  early  months  of  1918  which  made  it  worth  while  to 
pick  the  imperfect  bolls  which,  in  normal  times,  are  not  worth 
gathering. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  there  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  in  the  field  now  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes ;  the  influenza  and  shortage  of  labor  have  de- 
layed picking  and  ginning. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Well,  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  weather,  then? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  affect  your  estimate.  You  estimate 
what  will  be  produced  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes.  I  think  we  can  stand  on  our  cotton  record. 
In  three  years  we  came  out  within  1  per  cent  of  the  final  ginnings. 
For  four  years  in  succession  we  have  underestimated  the  cotton  crop 
slightly. 

Mr.  Heflin.  We  will  see  how  far  you  miss  it  this  year.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  I  have  challenged  the  report.  Before  Mr.  Wilson 
overestimated  450,000  bales,  and  I  claim  that  you  have  overestimated 
this  year  500,000  bales,  or  from  450,000  to  500,00  bales. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Very  well;  we  stand  by  our  report. 
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Mr.  Tpiompson.  'These  estimates,  Dr.  Estabrook,  that  you  get  of 
production — that  information  is  always  available  for  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  is  it? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And,  of  course,  you  get  those  estimates  out,  and  if 
the  public  accepts  them  the  Bureau  of  Markets  ought  to  accept  them? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  do  accept  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  is  the  use  of  their  duplicating  your  work, 
then? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  None;  it  is  simply  the  natural  tendency  with 
market  men  always  to  be  looking  for  information  which  they  need; 
and,  I  presume,  occasionally  some  of  their  new  men  lose  sight  of 
their  own  legitimate  work  and  get  onto  ours.  Besides,  the  language 
of  their  appropriation  act  and  their  field  of  action  is  very  broad  and 
they  have  ample  funds  with  which  to  spread. 

My  statements  regarding  duplication  of  and  encroachment  upon 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  are  made  in  answer  to  your  questions,  as  statements  of 
fact,  to  emphasize  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  necessity  for  strengthening  this  bureau, 
and  are  not  in  any  sense  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  I  interpret  the  active  participation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  other  agencies  in  some  phases  of  crop-estimating  work  as 
evidence  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  crop  and  live-stock  esti- 
mates to  the  success  of  their  own  work;  and  why,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  public  interest,  Congress  should  strengthen  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  so  that  it  can  supply  the  information  needed  by 
other  important  branches  of  the  department.  I  laiow  that  the  Secre- 
tary feels  that,  if  the  financial  situation  justifies  it,  additional  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  more  effective  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

•  Moreover,  some  of  the  information  which  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
needs  and  ought  to  have  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  because  of  inadequate  funds  and  force,  although  it  is 
authorized  by  law  and  organized  to  get  it;  and  if  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  had  sufficient  funds  it  could  do  the  work  more  effi- 
ciently, more  satisfactorily,  and  more  economically  than  any  other 
agency,  because  of  its  organization,  its  experience,  its  knowledge  of 
methods  and  their  limitations,  and  because  its  men  have  specialized 
on  crop  estimating. 

However,  we  are  all  essential  parts  of  one  great  department,  and  the 
public  is  not  interested  in  knowing  which  branch  of  the  department 
gets  the  information  of  value  so  long  as  the  information  is  procured. 
For  this  reason  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  undertaken  certain  work 
which  is  clearly  crop-estimating  work  and  clearly  belongs  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates,  but  which  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  can 
not  undertaken  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Of  this  nature  are  the  seed- 
production  estimating  project,  the  thrashers'  project,  and  certain 
phases  of  live-stock  estimating  projects  provided  for  in  the  pi'esent 
estimates.  In  all  this  work,  however,  there  is  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  two  bureaus. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I)o  they  get  into  all  other  branches  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  same  way  ? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  do  not  know ;  but  marketing  covers  a  very  broad 
field  and  there  may  be  some  overlapping. 

The  Ci-iAiEMAN.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  questions  we  desire  to  ask, 
Dr.  Estabrook.    We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

LiBBARY,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  next  subject  is  the  Library.  There  are  no  changes  in  this  con- 
nection, and  I  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  of  getting  Miss  Barnett  up. 
here  to  discuss  this  appropriation. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  January  6, 1919. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
turn  to  page  199  of  your  Book  of  Estimates.  We  will  take  up  this 
afternoon  the  States  Relations  Service.  This  is  necessary  to  allow 
some  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend  a  conference  the  latter  part  of  the 
week. 

States  Relations  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  have  you  any  recommendations  for 
increases  in  salaries  on  your  statutory  roll  above  $2,500? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  we  will  not  discuss  the 
statutory  roll.  Have  you  any  outright  new  places  except  by  way 
of  transfer? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  on  page  201  there  is  a  statement  about  new 
places  with  a  note  which  is  quite  explantory. 

The  Chairman.  These  places  involve  promotions,  do  they  not? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  discuss  them,  because  the  other  bill 
takes  care  of  that.  Turn  to  page  203,  gentlemen.  You  have  dropped 
an  item  there,  '■'■Provided  further,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  and  so  on,  as  that  is  permanent 
legislation. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts  and  the 
act  approved  May  8,  1914,  $74,600."  There  is  an  actual  increase  of 
$10,000  in  that  item? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  explain  to  the  committee,  briefly,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  increase. 

Dr.  True.  That  item. provides  for  the  general  administrative  ex- 
penses connected  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  experiment 
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station  and  extension  acts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  extension  act  the 
fund  has  not  yet  reached  its  maximum,  but  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  dollars  9,  year,  including  both  Federal  and  State  contri- 
butions. That  makes  the  administrative  expense  from  year  to  year 
somewhat  larger,  and  this  $10,000  extra  is  asked  for  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  administration,  particularly  of  the  extension  act. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  taken  into  consideration,  with 
respect  to  this  $10,000  increase  asited  for,  the  estimates  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  going  to  submit  here  for  increases  in  this  demonstration 
work  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  your  next 
item  is  on  page  205,  No.  53,  "  For  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion work  outside  of  the  cotton  belt."  There  is  no  change  in  that^ 
but  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  committee  a  brief  summary  of  what 
you  have  been  doing. 

Dr.  True.  It  is  for  the  work  in  33  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  includes,  respectively,  the  county  agent  work,  home  demonstra- 
tion work,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  the  nature  of  farm  management  demonstrations.  This  is 
carried  oh  in  connection  with  and  really  forms  part  of  the  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  which  is  projected  under  the  Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  certain 
recommendations  in  reference  to  these  two  items,  the  work  outside 
of  the  cotton  belt  and  the  work  within  the  cotton  belt,  and  I  will  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  Secretary's  recommendations. 

(The  clerk  read  the  recommendations  referred  to  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Ageicultuke, 

Washington,  January  6, 1919. 
The  Secketaky  of  the  Tkeasuey. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
for  inclusion  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  the  "fiscal  year  1920,  the 
following  supplemental  estimate: 

Omit,  under  the  heading  "  States  Relations  Service,"  the  following  Items: 

"  For  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  outside  of  the  cotton  belt,  in- 
cluding the  empl05'ment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  sup- 
plies, and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $551,280. 

"  For  farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations  and  for  the  study  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  ravages  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  includ- 
ing the  employment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  supplies, 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $645,040 :  Provided,  That  the  expense  of  such 
service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this  approiiriation  and  such  cooperative  funds  as 
may  be  voluntarily  contributed  by  State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  asso- 
ciations of  farmers,  and  individual  farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other  local  associations  of  business  men,  business 
organizations,  and  individuals  within  the  State." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  For  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  through  county,  district,  and 
urban  agents  and  others,  including  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  supplies  and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $5,670,000: 
Provided,  That  the  expense  of  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this  appro- 
priation and  such  cooperative  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed  by 
State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers,  and  individual 
farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  individuals  within 
the  State:  Pvovidcd  further,  That  80  per  cent  of  the  sums  appropriated  in  this 
act  for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the  several  States  on  the  apportionment 
basis  established  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1914,  entitled  'An  act  to 
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provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  ac.t  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,'  and  that  all  sums  herein  appropriated  which  are 
used  for  demonstration  or  extension  work  witliiu  any  State  shall  be  used  and 
expended  in  accordance  with  plans  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  proper  offlcials  of  the  college  in  such  State  which  I'eceives 
the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1914." 

Aside  from  the  amounts  accruing  under  the  agiicultural  extension  act  of 
May  8,  1914,  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1919,  and  the  estimate  for 
1920,  which  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  include  the  sum  of 
•Sl,204,940  for  the  conduct  of  agricultural  extension  woi'k  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  various  States.  The  food-production  act  of 
November  21,  1918,  carries  an  additional  appropriation  of  $6,100,000,  making  a 
total  of  $7,304,940  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  supplemental  estimate, 
which  has  been  prepared  after  very  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
and  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  suggests 
a  total  appropriation  for  1920  in  addition  to  the  amounts  provided  by  the 
-agricultural  extension  act  of  $5,670,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,634,940  below  the 
amount  available  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  1919. 

The  agricultural  extension  act,  passed  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  contemplated  the  gradual  development  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  a  system  of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It 
involt-ed  the  location  in  the  several  counties  of  agricultural  agents  and  home 
demonstration  agents  who,  through  close  contact  with  the  people  and  intimate 
relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  this  depart- 
ment, would  be  able  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  needs  of  the 
rural  communities  and  carry  to  the  farmers  and  their  families,  on  their  own 
farms,  the  latest  and  best  practical  and  scientific  information  regarding  the 
agricultural  problems  confronting  them.  It  involved  also  demonstration  work 
among  boys  and  girls,  and  the  assignment  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  whose  headquarters  would  ordinarily  be 
at  the  agricultural  colleges  or  the  department,  to  supplement  the  activities  of 
the  extension  agents. 

All  the  States  promptly  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  work 
under  it  proceeded  rapidly.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  this  great 
educational  systtoi  was  well  established  and  had  met  with  great  favor  tn  all 
sections  of  the  Union.  If  was  immediately  recognized  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a  very  effective  means  for  giving  concrete  aid  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
In  increasing  the  production  of  food,  feeds,  and  live  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  nations  associated  with  it  in  the  war,  as  well  as 
in  carrying  out  the  program  of  food  conservation.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
made  provision  in  the  food-production  act  for  speeding  up  the  development  of 
the  system.  This  has  been  done  to  such  an  extent  that  county  agricultural 
agents  are  now  employed  in  approximately  2,400  counties  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  are  working  in  about  1,400.  These  agents  together  with  boy'  and 
girls'  club  leaders,  extension  specialists,  and  administrative  officers,  constitute 
a  force  of  over  6,000  persons  engaged  in  demonstration  and  extension  work. 
During  the  intensive  campaigns  for  food  production  and  conservation  conducted 
under  the  severe  war  stress  of  the  first  half  of  1919,  approximately  1,000  addi- 
tional workers  were  appointed  as  assistant  country  agents  and  specialists. 
These  have  since  been  withdrawn,  so  that  the  force  now  employed  may  be  said 
to  represent,  in  considerable  measure,  the  development,  somewhat  earlier  than 
•originally  anticipated,  of  the  extension  work  as  defined  in  and  contemplated  by 
the  act  of  May  8,  1914.  The  expenses  of  living,  travel,  supplies,  and  the  like, 
normally  connected  with  such  work  have  greatly  Increased  since  the  passage 
of  the  act.  The  funds  provided  by  it,  therefore,  are  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  throughout  the  country  of  such  an  extension  system  as  the  act 
had  in  view.  Now  that  the  work  has  been  effectively  organized  and  developed 
as  a  war  measure,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  wise  to 
anticipate  the  funds  that  would  accrue  under  the  act  by  1922  and  to  mal!:e  ade- 
quate provisions  for  thie  continuance  of  the  agents  of  proved  efliciency  already 
on  the  rolls.  It  Would  be  a  serious  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  to  dismantle  this 
great  organization  and  then  build  it  up  again  through  a  series  of  years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the  extension  act  is 
$2,580,000,   which,  combined  With   the  required  offset  from    State  sources  of 
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$2,100,000,  makes  a  total  of  $4,680,000.  The  States  have.  In  addition,  contributed 
nearly  $4,000,00,  and  the  regular  and  emergency  appropriations  to  this  depart- 
ment, as  already  indicated,  amount  to  $7,304,940.,  In  all,  there  Is  available 
for  extension  work  this  year  about  $16,000,000.  To  continue  the  work  on  its 
present  basis,  the  following  sums  will  be  required : 

Agricultural  extension  act : 

Federal $3, 080, 000 

State 2,  600, 000 

Additional : 

Federal 5,  670, 000 

State 4,  650,  000 

Total 16,  000, 000 

If  the  appropriation  suggested  in  the  supplemental  estimate  Is  made  avail- 
able, it  is  proposed,  first,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  county  agents  in  at 
least  2,400  counties,  and  to  extend  the  work  to  such  other  counties  as  the  funds 
accruing  from  State  sources  may  permit ;  second,  to  maintain  the  present  force 
of  home  demonstration  agents ;  and,  third,  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  continuation  and  development  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
activities. 

The  value  of  the  extension  work  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  farmers  and  their 
families  in  crop  and  animal  production,  the  marketing  of  products,  the  making 
of  the  home  and  its  environment  more  comfortable  and  healthful,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  broader  and  more  satisfactory  community  life  has  been  so  fully 
demonstrated  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  organization  and  providing  for  Its  reasonable  expansion  to  more  com- 
pletely reach  all  the  people  in  the  rural  communities. 

During  the  past  year  a  million  farmers  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
farm  bureaus,  county  councils  of  agriculture,  and  other  organizations  support- 
ing the  work  of  the  county  agents,  and  about  half  of  these  farmers  carried  on 
demonstrations  on  their  own  farms.  Through  visits  to  farms,  meetings,  and 
otherwise,  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  farmers  In  the  United  States 
have  been  reached.  At  least  1,500,000  women  have  received  Instruction  from 
the  home  demonstration  agents,  and  2,000,000  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part 
in  the  club  activities. 

The  increased  production  of  the  American  farmers  In  1917  and  1918  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  extension  work.  -  By  means  of  the  extension 
organization,  with  Its  agencies  reaching  into  2,400  out  of  approximately  2,850 
agricultural  counties  In  the  United  States,  the  Government  was  able  to  present 
to  the  farmers  of  every  neighborhood,  by  intimate  personal  contact,  the  Nation's 
needs.  Unquestionably  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  were  governed  In  large 
degree  by  patriotism,  but  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  so  intelligently  if  there  had  not  been  this  organized  system  ot 
information  and  assistance.  The  same  system  is  no  less  needed  in  the  imme- 
diate future  than  it  has  been  under  war  conditions. 

.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  extended  during  the 
past  year,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  States  and  the  counties  have  done  well 
In  supplementing  the  Federal  appropriations.  The  problem  now  Is  to  hold  all 
that  has  been  gained  which  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  In  this  system  of 
popular  practical  education.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  not  to  make  per- 
manent the  results  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  people  and  their  extension 
agents  during  the  war  as  far  as  these  results  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  agricultural  and  country  life  in  times  of  peace.  It  Is  believed  that  this 
can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  appropriation  recommended  for  the  demonstra- 
tion work  and  such  additional  funds  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  con- 
tributed from  State  sources. 

The  Federal  appropriations  under  the  extension  act  will  increase  by  $500,000 
annually  until  1922-23.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  decrease  the  appropriations 
to  this  department  after  next  year  by  a  similar  amount.  If  this  were  done  and 
the  States  continued  to  supply  funds  over  and  above  those  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act,  the  amounts  available  for  demonstration  work  up  to 
1923  may  be  roughly  approximated  in  the  following  table: 
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Lover  funds. 

United 
States  De- 
partment 
of  Agricul- 
ture. 

State, 

county,  and 

other. 

Years. 

Federal. 

State. 

Total. 

1918-19 

$2,580,000 
3,080,000 
3,580,000 
4,080,000 
4,580,000 

$2,100,000 
2,600,000 
3,100,000 
3,600,000 
4,100,000 

$7,304,940 
5,670,000 
5,170,000 
4,670,000 
4,170,000 

$3,982,686 
4,650,000 
14,650,000 
14,650,000 
14,660,000 

$15,967,626 
16,000,000 
116,500,000 
117,000,000 
117,500,000 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1  The  interest  of  the  farmers  in  the  extension  work  is  constantly  increasing  and  it  is  .probable  that  the 
amoimts  indicated  under  "  State,  county,  and  other,"  and  consequently  under  "  Total,"  for  1920-21, 1921-22,. 
1922-23  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  supplemental  estimate  suggests  that  only  80  per  cent  of  the  appropriation 
be  allotted  for  use  in  the  States  on  the  basis  established  in  the  extension  act,  in 
order  that  account  may  be  taken  of  conditions  in  some  States  which  may  require 
special  consideration  and  adjustment  of  allotments  to  make  them  most  equitable. 
In  addition  to  these  adjustments,  the  unalloted  20  per  cent  would  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Washington  extension  office  and  the  employment  of  a  limited 
number  of  field  agents,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  who  will  go  into  the 
States  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  extension  work. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  somewhat 
amplify  that  statement. 

Dr.  True.  That  sets  forth  quite  clearly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
actual  condition.  "We  have  used  the  emergency  funds  to  supplement 
the  other  funds  that  were  involved  in  the  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  throughout  the  country,  and  with  great  efforts  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  with  widely  increased  interest  of  the 
farming  people  and  others  associated  with  the  work,  we  have  been 
able  to  put  this  work  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  it  otherwise- 
could  have  been  up  to  this  time.  '  That  is  perhaps  especially  true 
with  reference  to  the  women's  demonstration  work,  because  the  emer- 
gency funds  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  especially  in  the  North- 
ern States,  in  a  r.elatively  large  way,  and  the  women  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  work. 

As  stated  in  this  paper,  we  have  directly  reached  during  the  past 
year,  we  estimate,  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  women,  but  that  does- 
not  represent  the  total  influence  of  this  work,  because,  as,  you  know, 
where  such  things  are  done  they  pass  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the- 
community,  and  then  through  publications  and  through  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  press  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  has  been 
given  to  the  women  of  the  country  to  help  them  in  tlieir  household 
work  and  in  every  other  home  and  community  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  especially  interested. 

One  great  object  of  the  women's  work,  as  far  as  the  country  women 
are  concerned,  is  to  lighten  their  labors  by  giving  them  the  best 
information  that  is  available  regarding  the  methods  of  household 
work,  and  also  to  bring  to  bear  the  influence  of  the  family  as  a  whole, 
the  man  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  woman  to  improve  household 
conveniences  and  the  JEiousehold  surroundings  with  reference  to  their 
sanitation  and  in  other  ways,'  so  that  the  country  home  may  be  made 
a  more  attractive  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live  and  the 
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labors  of  the  farm  women  may  be  lightened.  We  think  we  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  along  that  line,  and  it  is  our  purpose,  if 
the  funds  are  continued,  to  work  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  do  not  recall  the  figures,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Haugen,  who  is  a  little  tardy,  will  you  tell  us  how  many 
county  agents  you  have  employed  under  your  emergency  fund? 

Dr.  True.  Under  the  regular  and  emergency  funds,  on  the.  1st  of 
January,  1919,  there  was  a  total  of  2,774  persons  engaged  in  county- 
agent  work.  Of  that  number,  2,405  are  located  in  individual  coun- 
ties, together  with  148  local  colored  men  who  are  working  as  local 
agents  in  counties  having  large  colored  populations,  biit  who  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  regular  county  agents.  Then  we  have  a 
■certain  number  of  district  agents  who  work  in  a  larger  territory  to 
supervise  and  supplement  the  county  agents,  and  above  them  are 
the  directors  of  extension.  State  agents,  and  assistant  State  leaders. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  district  agents  have  jou? 

Dr.  True.  The  total  force? 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  you  had  a  number  of  district  agents.  How 
many  have  you  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  numbers  that  I  am  giving  you  now  include  all  who 
are  employed  under  both  the  regular  and  emergency  funds,  and  these 
numbers  are  as  follows:  Directors  and  State  leaders.  57;  assistant 
State  leaders,  99;  district  agents,  65;  county  agents  (including  as- 
sistant county  agents) ,  2,405 ;  and  local  agents,  as  they  call  them,  who 
are  colored  men,  148,  making  a  total  of  2,774  persons  engaged  in 
«ounty-agent  work  on  the  1st  of  January,  1919. 

Out  of  the  emergency  funds  at  present,  for  the  same  date,  there 
were  paid  18  directors  or  State  leaders,  65  assistant  State  leaders,  14 
•district  agents,  1,490  county  agents,  and  88  colored  agents,  making  a 
total  of  1,675  persons  employed  in  county-agent  work  with  the  emer- 
gency funds. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  home-economics  workers  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  Giving  the  total  number  of  women  employed 
with  both  regular  and  emergency  funds,  there  are  .State  leaders,  49; 
assistant  State  leaders,  66;  district  agents,  58;  county  home  demon- 
stration agents,  1,184;  local  agents  (colored  women),  134;  city  agents, 
173  white  and  15  colored  women;  making  a  total  of  1,679  women 
€ngaged  in  home-demonstration  work.  Of  these  the  following  are 
paid  from  the  emergency  fund:  State  leaders,  27;  assistant  State 
leaders,  39;  district  agents,  38;  county  home-demonstration  agents, 
911;  local  agents  (colored  women),  97;  city  agents,  white,  172,  and 
colored,  15;  making  a  total  of  1,299  women  employed  in  home- 
demonstration  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  ask  for  $5,670,000,  outside  of  the  annual  perma- 
nent appropriation? 

Dr.  Trtie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Aside  from  the  amount  that  would  be  available 
under  the  Lever  Act  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  outside  of  the  annual  appropriation,  is  it 
not,  the  Lever  Act  and  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  addition  to  the  Lever  appropriation,  Congress  has 
been  appropriating  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  a  sum  di- 
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rectly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  amount  is  outside  of  the  annual  permanent  ap- 
propriation. The  Lever  appropriation  is  a  permanent  annual  ap- 
propriation ? 

Dr.  Trtje.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  $5,670,000,  outside  of  the 
annual  permanent  appropriation? 

Dr.  Tktje.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  reduction  from  last  year  of  how  much? 

Dr.  True.  About  $1,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  have  combined  in  this  supplemental 
estimate  the  two  items  in  the  bill  carrying  this  work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  purpose  in  doing  that? 

Dr.  True.  The  object  in  doing  that  was  to  bring  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  work  in  the  whole  countiy  under  one  general  item, 
which  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  tn^o  items  for  work  in  the 
North  and  South  which  have  been  carried  in  the  appropriation 
bills.  The  new  item  contains,  as  you  will  notice,  two  features  stated 
in  the  provisos.  The  first  is  the  one  which  has  been  carried  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  in  the  item  for  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States,  namely,  a.  provision  for 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  States,  colleges,  counties,  or  the  people 
themselves  immediately  interested  in  the  work.  The  second  proviso 
is  a  new  one  and  is  intended  to  bring  this  appropriation,  if  it  is 
made,  more  closely  and  definitely,  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  the  same 
general  arrangements  which  are  made  in  the  Lever  Act.  That  is, 
it  is  provided  in  this  statement  of  the  item  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
money  thus  appropriated  shall  be  distributed  for  use  in  the  States 
on  the  same  apportionment  basis  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me.  ask  you  this,  because  this  is  an  important 
proviso  here:  The  funds  that  you  now  carry  in  your  current  law 
are  distributed  along  the  same  line  as  the  extension  act?  In  other 
words,  you  require  a  contribution  from  the  States  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis,  do  you  not  ?  ■ 

Dr.  True.  No;  not  absolutely  on  the  dollar  for  dollar  basis.  We 
try  to  secure  as  much  cooperation  as  we  can,  and  there  is  a  large 
offset  for  that  extra  fund  above  the  offset  required  by  the  Lever  Act ; 
that  is,  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  offset  which  is  required  under  the 
Lever  Act,  the  States  have  contributed  just  about  $4,000,000  to  offset 
the  funds  for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  carried  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
emergency  food  production  act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  offset  what  amount?    You  said  the  department. 

Df.  True.  To  offset  the  regular  and  emergency  funds  given  to  the 
department  for  demonstration  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  aggregate,  $4,000,000  to  offset  what  arhount? 

Dr.  True.  To  offset  about  $7,300,000.  Now,  considering  the  fact 
that  this  work  in  many  places  when  we  took  it  up  under  the  emer- 
gency act,  and  that  is  particularly  true  of  the  women's  work,  was  a 
new  work,  and  we  have  pushed  the  matter  very  rapidly  under  the 
emergency  that  existed  and  the  war  needs  of  the  Nation,  it  seems 
106119—19-^30 
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to  me  that  we  have  met  with  a  very  considerable  success  in  getting 
the  States  and  local  communities  to  offset  that  money  so  largely, 
but  the  indications  are  that  in  the  future,  as  the  interest  in  this 
work  grows,  those  funds  from  the  States,  and  particularly  from  the 
counties  and  local  communities,  will  increase,  so  that  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  we  shall  expect  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  second  proviso  here  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  carrying  out  the  principle  you  have  in  mind?  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  proposition  antagonized,  but  I  have  a  very 
grave  fear  that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  second  proviso? 

The  Chairman.  The  second  proviso  is  this: 

Provided  further,  That  eighty  per  cent  of  the  sums  appropriated  in  this  act 
for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the  several  States  on  the  apportionment  basis  es- 
tablished in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1914,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  Itt 
the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,"  and  that  all  sums  herein  ap- 
propriated which  are  used  for  demonstration  or  extension  work  within  any 
State  shall  be  used  and  expended  in  accordance  with  plans  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  proper  officials  of  the  college 
in  such  State  which  receives  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  of  May 
8,  1914. 

I  am  satisfied  that  is  legislation.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  If  it  is,  it 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  might  go  out,  and  if  that  proviso 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  out  your  plan  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  dropped  because  I  would,  not  like  to  have  the 
whole  item  go  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Dr.  True.  I  have  no  dotibt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this  committee 
feels  that  that  way  of  dividing  the  fund  is  an  appropriate  one  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  divide 
it  in  that  way,  even  if  he  had  no  express  authority  in  the  law.  The 
reason  for  putting  'that  in  in  brief  is  that  there  is  a  widespread  feel- 
ing among  the  people  in  the  States  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
pretty  definite  standard  for  the  division  of  these  funds  among  the 
separate  States,  and  to  meet  that  it  would  seem  natural  that  we 
should  take  as  the  basic  standard  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Lever 
Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  Doctor,  that  I  think 
your  basis  of  apportionment  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of 
that  so  much  in  my  mind  as  it  is  a  question  of  getting  this  act  through 
the  House  without  having  it  cut  to  pieces  by  objections. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  large  is  that  Lever  fund  this  year,  for 
the  year  that  will  end  the  30th  of  June,  1919  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  $10,000  for  each  State,  and  then  so  much 
more  each  year  as  the  years  go  by.  How  much  is  it  this  year?  Ten 
thousand  dollars  for  each  State  would  be  $480,000. 

Dr.  True.  I  can  give  you  the  figures.    For  this  year,  1918-19 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1919?" 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  the  Federal  contribution  is  $2,580,000  and  the 
State  offset  is  $2,100,000. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  means  that  some  States  have  not  quite 
met  their  contribution? 

Dr.  Tetje.  No ;  the  States  are  not  obliged  to  meet  the  $480,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  there  any  others?  That  includes  all  the  Federal 
aid,  does  it? 

Dr.  True.  No.    This  is  the  amount  under  the  Lever  Act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  include  any  State  contributions  that 
come  from  the  legislatures  or  any  local  contributing  source  ? 

Dr.  Teue.  Yes,  sir;  enough  to  make  up  the  Lever  Act  offset. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes ;  as  mentioned  in  the  proviso  there. 

Dr.  True.  The  proviso  relates  to  Federal  funds  outside  of  the 
Lever  Act.    For  these  we  expect  a  large  offset. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  here  in  this  statement,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Doctor,  suppose  you  turn  to  page  4  of  your  memorandum  there  and 
read  the  last  paragraph  on  the  page.  That  will  give  Mr.  McLaughlin 
what  he  is  looking  for. 

Dr.  Teue.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  memorandum  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Harrison  (reading) : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the  extension  act 
Is  $2,580,000,  which,  combined  with  the  required  offset  from  State  sources  of 
$2,100,000,  makes  a  total  of  $4,680,000.  The  States  have,  in  addition,  con- 
tributed nearly  $3,000,000,  and  the  regular  and  emergency  appropriations  to 
this  department,  as  already  indicated,  amount  to  $7,304,940.  In  all,  there  is- 
available  for  extension  work  this  year  about  $16,000,000.  To  continue  the  work 
on  its  present  basis,  the  following  sums  will  be  required : 
Agricultural  extension  act: 

Federal $3,  080,  000 

State 2,  600,  OOO 

Additional : 

Federal 5,  670,  000 

State 4,  650, 000 

Total 16,  000, 000 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  is  something 
new.  Before  the  Lever  Act  was  passed  Congress  was  making 
special  appropriations  for  the  work  in  the  South,  about  $600,000,  or 
$700,000,  and  just  about  the  same  for  work  in  the  North.  The  idea 
was — ^many  of  the  committee  had  that  idea,  at  least — ^that  when  the 
Lever  Act  matured,  or  the  amount  reached  its  highest  point,  that 
these  special  appropriations  would  not  be  continued.  They  were 
continued  with  the  idea  of  anticipating  the  maturity  of  the  Lever 
Act.  Now,  the  idea  is  to  go  far  in  advance  of  the  Lever  Act  and  ap- 
propriate amounts  far  in  advance  of  the  Lever  Act  and  these  special 
appropriations  besides. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  in  his  letter  says  that  the  Federal 
appropriation  under  the  extension  law  will  increase  by  $500,000  an- 
nually to  1922-23.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  decrease  this  ap- 
propriation to  the  department  after  next  year  by  an  equal  amount. 
So  he  contemplates  that  by  next  year  the  Lever  fund  will  have 
grown  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  emergency  fund  we  are  pro- 
viding here  and  to  keep  the  machinery  which  has  been  built  up  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency  from  disintegrating. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  that  is  not  correct.  The  fund  arising  under 
the  Lever  Act  will  not  be  sufficient  next  year.    Answering  Mr.  Mc- 
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Laughlin,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Secretary  has 
never  expressed  the  view  that  the  direct  appropriation  to  the  de- 
partment should  be  discontinued.  I  remember  he  stated  before  the 
committee  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  also  in  his  annual  report,  that 
u'hen  the  county-agent,"^  the  home-demonstration,  and  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  activities  have  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  the  department 
should  use  the  direct  appropriation  more  and  more  for  specialists  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  extension  agents.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  stated  in  the  hearing  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  also  in  the 
Secretary's  annual  report. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  members  of  the  committee  had  a  differ- 
ent idea. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  read  the  hearings,  I 
think  you  will  find  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  and  you  will  also 
find  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  of  the  committee  that  as  this  Lever 
Act  matured  he  would  drop  these  annual  appropriations.  That  was 
the  explicit  understanding  we  had  to  begin  with,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  came  very  near  taking  that  action  in  the 
committee  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  the  work  was  looked  upon  with 
favor.  It  is  good  work,  and  we  wished  to  supply  plenty  of  money  for 
it;  but  when  the  Lever  Act  was  passed  it  was  stated  that  when  it 
matured  it  would  be  the  limit  of  the  money  to  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  it  stated  by  the  Secretary  anywhere.  I  know  I 
had  it  very  clearly  in  my  own  mind.  Probably  you  will  find  it  in  my 
argument  in  fa^'or  of  the  bill  that  when  it  did  accumulate  we  could 
very  greatly  reduce  these  appropriations  carried  in  the  annual  bill, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  department  is  on  record,  through  the  Secre- 
tary, as  making  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Hareison.  The  Lever  Act  will  not  reach  its  full  develop- 
ment until  1922.  The  war  came  on,  and  we  had  to  build  up  this 
organization;  and  the  question  now  is  whether  we  are  going  to  dis- 
mantle it  and  build  it  up  again  through  a  series  of  years  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  make  provision  for  the  retention  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  has  been  gained  during  the  emergency.  At  the  same 
time,  the  expense  of  everything  has  increased,  and  we  have  had  to 
revise  our  estimates. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Lever  Act  has  not  matured,  but  the  idea  of 
the  committee  was  that  each  year  enough  should  be  appropriated  so 
that  with  the  amount  the  Lever  Act  itself  provided,  with  the  special 
appropriations,  the  two  together  would  be  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  Now,  you  are  putting  this  amount  away  in  advance.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  that,  because  I  am  vorv  strongly  in  favor  of  the  work, 
but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  definite  plan  in  the  law  of  how  that 
money  should  be  used.  1  favored  the  way  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Lever 
law  that  each  State  shall  contribute  as  much  as  it  receives,  above  the 
$10,000  a  year.  As  this  law  matures,  and  a  very  large  amount  is 
available,  I  should  favor  the  reduction  of  this  amount  that  can  be 
used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary:  and  I  should  favor  a  proviso 
being  put  in  that  80  per  cent  of  it,  or  make  it  all,  if  necessary,  should 
be  available  with  that  condition,  that  each  State  should  make  a  like 
appropriation. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Christie  and  Dean  Russell,  who  are  here,  can 
explain  to  you  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced  in  the  States, 
and  Dr.  True  will  make  a  statement  also. 

Mr.  IJaxjgen.  What  will  the  Lever  Act  carry  when  it  is  fully  ma- 
tured ? 

Dr.    True.  It  will  carry  a  Federal  contribution  of  $4,580,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  does  it  carry  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  True.  It  carries  this  year  $2,580,000  Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Then  it  is  short  $2,000,000,  is  it? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  v 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  now,  or  estimating, 
outside  of  the  permanent  annual  appropriations  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  estimating  for  $5,670,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  you  ^are  asking  for  $3,670,000  above  what  the 
bill  will  carry  when  it  is  matured? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  that  is  not  cutting  down,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  but  I  might  say  this,  that  at  present 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  hear  what  Dr. 
True  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  money  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that  is  not  tied  up  by  the  terms  of  the 
Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  other  20  per  cent. 
,  Dr.  True.  Shall  I  take  up  that  point  first,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  suppose  you  do.  Would  you  rather  have  it 
now,  or  let  him  finish  with  this  other  first  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  not  particular  about  the  way  in  which  he 
does  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  reserve  that  question.    Go  ahead,  Doctor. 

Df.  True.  We  have  not  taken  into  account,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
actual  conditions  as  they  have  arisen.  When  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
was  passed,  it  was  felt,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  would  develop, 
that  the  appropriation  made  under  that  act  would  probably  be  ample 
for  the  cooperative  extension  work,  but  conditions  have  greatly 
changed  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  after  the  extension  act  has 
accumulated  and  completed  its  growth,  if  you  maintain  the  organiza- 
tion which  you  have  built  up  during  the  present  fiscal  year  on  its 
•present  basis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923,  aside  from  the  extension  act,  of  something  over 
$8,000,000;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Haugen,  $3,670,000.  _ 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right?" 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  cover  your  rural  counties  in  the 
United  States,  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  done,  will  it? 

Dr.  True.  We  will  not  cover  all  the  rural  counties. 

The  Chairman.  Even  at  that?_ 

Dr.  True.  Even  at  that.  This  is  the  state  of  things  at  present. 
The  county-agent  work  alone  is  using  this  year  just  about  $8,000,000. 
When  you  add  to  that  the  work  of  the  women  and  the  boys'  and  girls' 
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club  work  and  the  work  of  the  extension  specialists,  you  have  a  sum 
equal  to  that.  That  is,  we  double  the  $8,000,000  and  make  about 
$16,000,000  being  used  this  year  for  extension  work,  whereas  the 
Lever  Act  at  its  maximum  will  carry  only  $8,680,000.  In  other 
words,  the  enterprise,  as  it  is  developed  under  existing  conditions, 
and  taking  into  account  the  present  value  of  the  dollar,  the  exten- 
sion system  as  it  is  developed  will  require  more  money  to  make  it 
effective  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the  plan  on  which  it  is 
projected  in  the  Lever  Act,  than  was  contemplated  when  that  act 
was  passed,  and  so  we  are  asking  now  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
will  enable  us  to  hold  what  we  have  alrea.dy  obtained,  and  to  seek 
more  earnestly  to  get  the  States  and  counties  and  local  communities 
to  make  larger  contributions  so  that  the  relative  amount  put  in  by  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  decreased  rather  than  increased  from 
this  time  on. 

What  we  wish  to  prevent  is  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  a  large 
amount  which  would  wipe  out  the  work  in  a  considerable  number  of 
counties,  or  which  would  destroy  in  a  large  measure,  especially  in 
the  Northern  States,  the  women's  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  can  see  very  well  how  the  amount  available 
under  the  Lever  Act  will  be  too  small.  The  work  has  grown  beyona 
the  limits  of  that  law,  but  is  it  not  true  now  that  you  are  employing 
men  and  women,  both  necessary  during  the  emergency,  but  who  will 
not  be  necessary  or  advisable  during  time  of  peace? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  not  as  far  as  the  funds  we  are  asking  for  would 
cover.  We  did  have  on  the  1st  of  last  July  over  a  thousand  more 
people  on  our  rolls  than  we  have  to-day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  had  a  thousand  more  in  this  kind  of  work 
than  you  have  now? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  Actually,  I  think  it  was  1,318  at  our  last 
count.  In  other  words,  under  the  emergency  we  employed  a  consid- 
erable number  of  temporary  agents  to  push  the  work.  Now,  we  have 
allowed  those  to  fall  away,  and  what  we  have  represents  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  permanent  force  which  we  need  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  we  may  know  where  we 
are  drifting,  it  was  contemplated  that  at  the  maturity  of  the  Lever 
Act  the  Government  would  expend  $4,580,000. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  already  asking  for  that.  You  are  asking  for 
nearly  $3,670,000  in  addition  to  the  $4,580,000.  In  other  words,  you 
haA'e  already  doubled  that,  and  at  that  rate,  what  may  we  expect  in 
1922  ?  We  are  now  expending  $16,000,000,  where  it  was  contemplated 
to  expend  $8,000,000,  and  what  may  we  expect  if  that  is  to  continue? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  now  expending  $16,000,000.  That  is  the 
total  of  emergency  and  regular  funds  from  both  Federal  and  State 
sources.    We  are  expending  about  $8,000,000. 

Dr.  True.  For  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  are  the  following  Federal 
funds  for  extension  work: 

Under  Lever  Act $2,580,000 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  worli 1,  204, 940 

Emergency  fund 6, 100, 000 

9, 884, 940 
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If  the  Secretary's  recommendation  is  adopted  by  Congress  there 
■will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  192G  for  this  work  the  following  Federal 
iunds : 

Under  Lever  Act $3, 080,  000 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 5, 670,  000 


8,  750,  000 

As  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  I  understand 
he  does  not  at  this  time  contemplate  going  beyond  what  we  are  asking 
for  this  year,  but  rather  that  in  the  years  to  come,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Lever  Act  becomes  fully  effective,  there  will  be  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  years  to  come  has  been  an  old  story.  We  have 
heard  that  old  story  every  year,  but  instead  of  reducing  it,  we  are 
jumping  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Doctor.  The  Secretary  sug- 
gests'here  th^t  after  the  next  fiscal  year  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  carried  in  the  Lever  Act  by  $500,000? 

Dr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  do  that  if  you  are  going  to  riiaintain 
your  present  arrangement  to  cover  all  the  rural  counties  in  the  United 
States?  What  economies  can  you  work  out  by  which  that  can  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  McLaughijn.  It  will  not  permit  of  any  extension. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary's  answer  to  that  question  is  this, 
Mr.  McLaughlin:  The  interest  of  the  farmer  in  the  extension  work 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  engaged 
in  the  States  and  counties  will  continue  to  increase.  In  other  words, 
he  thinks  it  may  be  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  this  work  will  influence  the  contribution  of  larger  funds 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  States  will  contrib- 
ute what  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  contribute  in  order  to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  Federal  appropriation,  and  as  the  Federal  appro- 
priations increase  the  States  must  make  larger  appropriations  to  get 
the  advantage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  if  you  have  no  further  statement  to 
make,  I  believe  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
Dean  Russell,  who  is  in  the  field,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Dr.  True.  I  would  just  like  to  add  this :  If  the  emergency  funds 
are  withdrawn  next  year,  a  very  serious  situation  will  result.  The 
farmers  will  lose  the  benefit  of  county  agricultural  agents  in  1,000 
counties,  or  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  now  in  service.  It  will 
seem  to  many  persons  that  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  has  failed,  and 
even  counties  which  might  retain  their  agents  will  be  inclined  to  with- 
draw their  support.  The  efforts  which  many  thousands  of  farmers 
have  put  forth  to  effect  organization  of  the  demonstration  work  in 
their  communities  will  come  to  naught  and  they  will  hardly  feel  like 
engaging  in  such  work  again. 

The  work  among  the  farm  women  will  suffer  a  still  greater  disas- 
ter. Itj  is  estimated  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  counties  now  having 
the  services  of  home-demonstration  agents  would  lose  them  if  the 
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emergency  funds  are  withdrawn.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is 
most  generally  established,  400  home-demonstration  agents  will  be 
withdrawn  and  the  number  of  counties  with  women  agents  will  go 
back  to  where  it  was  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  In 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  practically  all  the  work  of  wonaen 
agents  in  the  counties  will  come  to  an  end.  It  has  taken  the  period 
during  which  the  emergency  funds  have  been  available  to  acquaint 
the  farm  women  and  their  husbands  with  the  character  of  the  work 
of  such  agents,  to  demonstrate  its  value  and  to  secure  at  least  tem- 
porary organization  of  women  through  which  the  work  might  be 
done.  Everything  is  now  ready  for  a  forward  movement  in  this  en- 
terprise, which  would  bring  multitudes  of  farm  women  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  practical  instruc- 
tion from  trained  women  who  ^ill  have  an  increasing  understanding  ■ 
of  their  problems  and  will  bring  to  them  all  available  knowledge 
which  will  aid  in  their  solution.  This  is  a  new  undertaking — noth- 
ing like  at  has  been  attempted  on  so  broad  a  scale.  The  women 
agents  have  received  that  experience  during  the  past  year  which  will 
enable  them  to  render  much  more  effective  service  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  this  force  is  broken  up  and  the 
work  has  to  revert  to  an  attempt  to  build  it  up  again  under  discour- 
aging conditions.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  back  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  demonstration  work  in  about  160  of  the  larger  cities  has  been 
chiefly  maintained  with  emergency  funds.  Much  has  been  done 
toward  acquainting  large  numbers  of  city  women  with  actual  food 
values,  real  economy  in  marketing,  and  a  well-balanced  expenditure 
of  the  family  income.  The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  problems 
of  city,  life  has  also  been  taught,  and  in  many  cases  relations  have 
been  established  between  country  and  city  people  which  have  been 
mutually  helpful.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  acquainting 
women  of  foreign  birth  with  American  foods  and  the  best  ways  of 
using  them,  and,  incidentally,  they  have  been  helped  toward  a  more 
complete  Americanization. 

If  this  work  can  be  further  developed  it  may  easily  become  an 
effective  means  of  securing  a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
attitude  of  city  people  toward  the  farming  people,  better  relations 
between  producers  and  consumers,  and  a  larger  degree  of  thrift  in 
the  urban  population  where  it  is  especially  needed.  It  would  seem 
undesirable  to  cut  off  this  work,  now  in  an  experimental  stage, 
before  its  true  value  and  significance  have  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated. 

Without  the  emergency  funds  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  would 
be  put  back  to  where  it  was  two  years  ago ;  with  the  aid  of  the 
emergency  funds  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  these  clubs 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  has  reached  a  total  of  at  least 
2,000,000.  Even  with  this  increase,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
farm  children  are  yet  reached.  Here  is  a  powerful  agency  for 
increasing  the  interest  of  country  children  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  holding  them  on  the  farm  through  their  lives.  It  is  also 
broadening  their  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  and  coun- 
try life  and  stimulating  them  to  seek  such  education  as  will  best  fit 
them  for  life  in  the  country.  Shall  we  now,  at  the  close  of  this  great 
war,  when  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  need  of  keeping 
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intelligent  people  on  our  farms  are  greater  than  ever  before,  take 
action  which  will  discourage  the  practical  training  of  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  ? 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  of  extension  agents  at 
present  employed  in  the  several  States  and  the  number  whose 
services  would  be  discontinued  after  June  30,  1919,  if  s  provision  for 
their  maintenance  is  not  made  by  Congress  before  that  time. 

I  will  insert  them  in  the  record. 

(The  tabular  matter  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  shoicing  number  of  agents  employed  in  county-agent,  home-demon^ 
stration,  and  cluJ)  u-ork,  and  numher  that  would  have  to  he  discontinued  upon 
withdrawal  of  emergency  funds. 

COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 


States. 

Number  of  agents  now  em- 
ployed. 

Number 
that 

EeRular. 

Emer- 
gency. 

Total. 

discon- 
tinued. 

Alabama 

63 
3 
46 
20 
2 
5 
2 
25 
,47 
9 
18 
38 
30 
25 
46 
48 
10 
27 
4 
15 
IS 
69 
18 
7 
23 
3 
■  6 
8 
9 
30 
51 
2 
17 
49 
10 
2 
1 
27 
21 
55 
77 
13 
12 
57 
4 
34 
5 
.    3 

37 

6 

47 

37 

31 

7 

3 

44 

71 

27 

46 

56 

78 

35 

19 

22 

6 

5 

13 

59 

81 

24 

50 

24 

51 

2 

10 

14 

23 

51 

46 

31 

59 

42 

•16 

50 

8 

28 

30 

34 

111 

16 

S 

■44 

37 

76 

54 

9 

90 

9 

92 

67 

33 

12 

5 

70 

118 

36 

64 

.94 

108 
60 
66 
70 
16 
32 
17 
74 
96 
93 
66 
31 
74 
5 
16 
22 
32 
81 
97 
33 
76 
91 
26 
52 
9 
56 
51 
89 

188 
29 
17 

101 
41 

110 
59 
12 

32 
6 
47 
17 
20 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

0(Smectiout 

Delaware 

Florida 

36 
75 
14 
31 
30 
50 
19 
21 
22 

Georgia 

Idaho ■; 

Illinois . . . ; 

Indiana... 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

5 

Massachusetts .• '. 

Michigan 

'30 

60 
28 
40 
13 
46 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

MontEkna 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

8 
22 

New  York , 

North  Carolina • 

39 
10 

NorthDakota 

Ohio .- 

33 

41 

9 

15 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

16 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vi.rginia 

43 
27 

WestVirginia 

27 
5 

Wyoming 

Total : 

1,099 

1,675 

2,774 

1,096 
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(b)  HOME-DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 


Number  of  agents  now  em- 
ployed. 

Number 

that 
would  be 
discon- 
tinued. 

States. 

Regular. 

Emer- 
gency. 

Total. 

19 
1 

35 
1 
1 
1 

47 

7 
52 
11 
11 
18 

8 
57 
86 
13 
32 
38 
49 
25 
39 
27 

6 
34 
35 
31 
20 
53 
41 
.17 
21 

4 
15 
13 

7 
39 
51 
12 
29 
35 

7 
27 

7 
32 
12 
50 
28 
15 

9 
84 
15 

4 
18 

8 

66 

8 
87 
12 
12 
19 

8 
84 
127 
13 
32 
40 
49 
26 
43 
46 

7 
35 
40 
31 
21 
69 
41 
17 
22 

4 
18 
16 

8 
45 
65 
13 
29 
58 

7 
27 

7 
66 
13 
94 
67 
17 

9 
104 
15 
16 
18 

8 

47 

8 

52 

12 

12 

■     18 

6 

27 
41 

57 

86 

Idaho                                                         

g 

16 

2 

40 

49 

1 
4 
19 

1 
1 
6 

24 

39 

27 

7 

34 

18 

31 

1 
16 

21 

53 

28 

17 

Nebraska                                      .                        

i 

16 

4 

3 
3 
1 
6 
14 
■1 

15 

13 

6 

36 

51 

7 

Ohio                                       

29 

23 

35 

6 

21 

7 

34 

1 
44 
39. 

2 

36 

South  Dakota               .        

13 

SO 

28 

IS 

9 

20 

84 

15 

12 

4 

Wisconsin                     

18 

8 

380  1        1.299 

1,679 

1,236 

' 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 


Alabama 

3 

2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

3 
16 
3 
22 
5 
7 
2 
2 
1 
12 
17 
20 
10 
14 
3 
7 
4 
4 
18 
12 
35 

Arizona  .                                         

14 
1 

17 
3 
5 
1 

11 

California 

17 

Colorad  0 

2 

'Connecticut      .              

5 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho '. 

10 

16 

20 

9 

10 

1 

1 

4 

2 

15 

7 

32 

8 

Illinois 

la 

Indiana 

17 

Iowa 

1 
4 
2 
6 

6 

Kansas k 

? 

Kentucky..  .      .                                                

Maryland 

2 
3 
6 
3 

Ma.ssachusetts .               

n 

MifihigftTi..   ..         ,                                                  .    ,    ,                

4 

Minnesota.. 

» 
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States. 

Number  of  agents  now  em- 
ployed. 

Number 

that 
would  be 
discon- 
tinued. 

Regular. 

Emer- 
gency. 

Total. 

Mississippi                                                               

6 
2 
6 
3 

4 

2 
6 
8 
6 
6 
2 
8 
2 
15 

8 

8 
13 

9 
10 

2 
10 

6 
19 

1 
12 

4 

4 
24 

3 

Montana            

7 

Nebraska , .  .^ 

2 

5 

2 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 

6 

2 

NewYork      ..              

15 

North  Dakota 

9 

1 

1 

20 

9 

Oliio 

18 

Hhode  Island    . .     ■  .         .' 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 
2 
8 

i 

South  Carolina                                         '. 

7 

4 

Texas                                                 

1 

6 
2 
2 

2 
6 

1 
5 

3 
18 
2 

4 
18 

4 

2 
14 
21 

6 
16 

10 

1 

"Washington .                       .                

12 
15 
5 
11 

10 

15 

1 

11 

121 

324 

445 

252 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  something 
.about  the  purposes  for  which  the  20  per  cent  is  to  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  before  we  get  to  that  we  should  ask  Dean 
Russell  to  discuss  the  main  features,  and  then  we  can  take  Dr.  True 
again. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Dean  Russell  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
I  assume? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  L.  RUSSELI,  DEAN  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Dr.  Russell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and,  of  course,  they  have  a 
cooperative  enterprise  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  respective  State  colleges.  When  Secretary  Hou- 
ston had  that  matter  under  consideration  he  brought  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  executive  committee  and  asked  our  advice  as  to 
what  we  thought  ought  to  be  done  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work 
.as  it  is  carried  out  in  that  manner;  and  the  plan  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  Houston  is  the  result  of  a  joint  consideration  given  by 
the  executive  committee  and  by  the  officials  of  the  department. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  success  of  this  work  has  been  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  emergency  work  during  the  war  and  that  these  people 
ought  to  be  retained,  if  an  arrangement  can  be  made  which  will 
permit  that  to  be  done,  rather  than  to  dismember  this  force,  which 
has  been  built  up  as  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  stress  during  the  war. 
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The  estimates,  as  indicated  in  the  Secretary's  statement  there,  are 
a  reduction  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  below  that  which  is- 
now  bemg  spent. 

Now,  a  very  important  point  was  just  brought  out  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin in  regard  to  this  possible  extension.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Lever  Act  did  not  intend 
to  have  a  woman  demonstration  agent  in  each  county.  No  one  knew 
at  that  time  whether  or  not  that  work  was  going  to  be  a  success  or  not. 

While  the  words  "  home  economics  "  are  added  in  this  bill  and  are- 
provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  it  was  the  expectation— and 
I  am  speaking  now  from  memory  (I  appeared  before  this  committee- 
at  that  time  with  Dr.  Thompson,  when  that  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration) it  was  the  expectation  that  the  home-economics  work  at 
that  time  would  be  confined  to  people  who  went  out  from  the  colleges 
giving  desultory  service  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  So  far  as  the 
work  relates  to  the  North,  we  had  no  women  agents.  Now,  the  war 
came  on,  and  this  women's  work  was  called  for  in  connection  with 
all  of  their  activities.  It  has  been  very  successful  during  the  last 
year,  and  the  result  has  been  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  de- 
velopment in  reference  to  this  interest,  so  far  as  the  women's  work  is- 
concerned,  which  was  not  projected  at  the  time  the  Smith-Lever  law 
went  into  effect.  There  is  where  there  has  been  an  expansion,  a  very 
material  expansion,  as  I  see  it,  over  and  above  the  original  concept 
of  the  Smith-Lever  law,  so 'far  as  the  women's  work  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  same  also  in  regard  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  which 
was  provided  for  under  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  But  the  activity  did  not  begin  with  the  war. 

Dr.  EussELL.  So  far  as  the  North  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there' 
were  more  than  half  a  dozen  women  engaged  as  county  agents. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  A  considerable  number  were  employed  throughout 
the  country. 

Dr.  Rtjssell.  Not  as  county  agents  in  any  large  measure. 

Mr.  Haxjgen.  They  have  been  employing  women  for  some  time  in 
the  South. 

Dr.  Etjssell.  But  there  was  none  of  that  work  in  the  North  until 
the  war  came  on.  In  my  own  State,  Wisconsin,  we  had  none  what- 
ever. I  do  not  think  you  had  any  in  Michigan,  Mr.  ^McLaughlin, 
at  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  work. 

Now,  that  work  has  taken  such  hold  all  through  the  North  that  a 
very  considerable  body  of  people  have  been  gathered  together  with 
reference  to  these  women's  activities.  This  proposition  is  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  organization  intact  rather  than 
to  dissipate  it,  because  in  all  probability  the  amount  of  organization 
under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  law  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
plete and  full  extension  of  the  county-agent  work  in  the  main.  Be- 
yond the  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  to  take  care  of  these  activities  which  the  war  has  brought 
out  and  emphasized,  and  which  have  demonstrated  their  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  I  think  there  is  the  point,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  volume  and  magnitude  of  this  work. 

As  this  work  has  gone  on  and  expanded  in  scope  its  significance  is 
more  appreciated.    The  States  are  coming  forward  rapidly  at  the 
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present  time,  as  indicated.  The  States  are  putting  into  this  work 
about  $4,000,000,  is  it  not,  altogether — even  in  advance  in  some  in- 
stances. In  my  own  State  we  are  expending  for  extension  work 
much  more  than  the  dollar  for  dollar  which  the  Government  requires 
us  to  put  up.  We  get  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  something 
like  $75,000  or  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  are  putting  up  $2,100,000  as  an  offset, 
and  in  addition  to  that  they  are  putting  up  $4,000,000. 

Dr.  Russell.  In  addition  to  the  regular  offset. 

Dr.  Teue.  At  present  the  States  are  putting  up  in  all  something 
■over  $6,000,000.' 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  States  are  putting  up,  in 
all,  $6,000,000.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  current  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  current  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Don't  you  think  the  States  will  cut  off  some  of 
those  emergency  appropriations  or  contributions? 

Dr.  Russell.  Most  of  the  emergency  funds  are  provided  for  by  the 
State  commissions  themselves  from  the  county  organizations,  which 
are  civic  commercial  organizations.  In  my  own  State,  Wisconsin,  we 
are  considerably  ahead  of  the  national  program  at  the  present  time. 
Of  course,  the  emergency  funds  have  been  carried  during  the  war 
■entirely  by  the  Government,  but  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  so 
greatly  appreciated  that  it  is  facilitating  the  development  of  the 
regular  work. 

The  point  Mr.  McLaughlin  raises  there  in  regard  to  the  80  per  cent 
proposition  is  a  matter,  I  think,  of  very  considerable  importance, 
because  the  terms  under  which  the  present  Smith-Lever  law  operates 
divides  the  moneys  on  the  basis  of  rural  population.  If  it  can  be 
arranged  to  take  care  of  this  supplemental  work  substantially  on 
that  basis,  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  reason  why  this  80 
and  20  per  cent  figure  has  been  determined  upon,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  is  that  the  Washington  office,  of  course,  has  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  a  cft'tain  amount  of  slack  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of  which  can  not  be  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  rural  population 
lalone.  You  take  a  State  like  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts,  which 
is  so  predominantly  urban,  in  comparison,  we  will  say,  with  a  dis- 
tinctly rural  State.  Take  this  garden  work,  which  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  poorer  regions  in  the  city,  where  it  is  of  very 
great  importance.  That  would  get  no  money  whatever,  you  see, 
;under  the  strict  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  because  the  localities 
are  so  largely  urban.  If  a  small  amount  can  be  placed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  this  which  goes  to  the  Washing-  ■ 
ton  office,  it  would  take  care  of  those  inequalities  which  are  sure  to 
develop  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  not  contemplating  the  expenditure  of 
$203,840,  estimated  for  the  office  here  in  Washington,  outside  of 
that? 

Dr.  Russell.  Dr.  True  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  we  to  understand  that  20  per  cent  is  to  be  used 
in  Washington? 

Dr.  Russell.  Twenty  per  cent  will  be  used  for  straightening  out 
the  inequalities  which  result  from  the  fact  that  the  States  which 
liaA'e  very  large  urban  populations  practically  receive  little  or  noth- 
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ing.  Take  Ehode  Island,  for  instance.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  that  they  receive.  I  do  not  suppose  they  could  put  one  man^ 
for  instance,  to  work  on  the  garden  work  in  Providence  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  get.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Massachusetts,  which  is 
so  largely  an  urban  State.  There  are  some  of  those  inequalities 
which  ought  to  be  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  have  reference  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
States  contributing  their  share  ? 

Dr.  KussELL.  No;  on  the  basis  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  Mr, 
Haugen. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  dollar  for  dollar  ? 

Dr.  Russell.  They  do  not  receive  anything,  or,  at  least,  only  a 
very  small  amount.  What  does  Ehode  Island  get.  Dr.  True?  It 
can  not  be  more  than  a  very  small  amount. 

Dr.  True.  Ehode  Island  gets  $800  this  year,  in  addition  to  the 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  is  this,  that  if 
a  State  or  county  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  law 
to  contribute  dollar  for  dollar,  you  propose  to  take  the  money  out  of 
the  emergency  fund  to  make  up  the  amount  that  the  State  or  county 
fails  to  put  up  ? 

Dr.  EussELL.  No ;  I  do  not  understand  that  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  it  to  be  used  for,  then  ? 

Dr.  EussELL.  That  is  for  Dr.  True  to  answer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—Continued. 

Dr.  Teue.  The  20  per  cent,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  to  be 
used  for  smoothing  out  some  of  the  inequalities  that  have  arisen  in  the 
"States  under  the  apportionment  system  of  the  Lever  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  these  inequalities  are? 

Dr.  True.  In  the  New  England  States  the  amount  which  they 
can  receive  under  the  Lever  Act  is  comparatively  small,  because 
of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  towns  in  the  New  England  States. 
We  are  going  by  the  census,  and  the  census  makes  a  rough  calcu- 
lation of  not  over  2,500  inhabitants  to  a  rural  community.  Now, 
New  England  has  a  very  large  number  of  towns  which  are  rated  as 
urban  communities,  but  which  are  really  relatively  small  communi- 
ties that  have  considerable  agriculture  connected  with  them.  As  a 
result  of  that  New  England  is  unfairly  treated  under  the  Lever  Act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  the  purpose  is  to  do  away  with  the  dollar-for- 
doUar  proposition? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  20  per  cent  proviso. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why? 

Dr.  True.  It  is  to  smooth  out  these  inequalities  in  the  State  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  why  should  not  the  States  put  upthe 
dollar  just  the  same  ?  You  are  giving  them  more  money  for  it.  Why 
should  not  the  States  put  up  more  money  ? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  States  are  putting 
up  more  money  than  they  are  now  required  to  do. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  they  put  it  up,  what  is  the  use  of  setting  aside 
20  per  cent  ?  If  the  States  will  put  it  up,  and  if  they  are  putting  it 
up,  then  there  is  no  need  for  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Tetie.  They  feel  that  under  the  Federal  appropriation  pro- 
posed they  will  have  a  fair  deal,  and  they  do  not  feel  they  are  get- 
ting in  all  cases  a  really  fair  deal  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  that  arises  out  of  that  apportionment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  They  have 
to  put  up  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  Federal  money  they  get.  It  may 
be  that  the  apportionment  of  the  Federal  money  among  the  New 
England  States  is  too  small,  but  if  that  apportionment  is  made 
larger,  what  reason  is  there  why  they  should  hot  put  up  their  dol- 
lar ?    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  , 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  it,  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  why  set  aside  20  per  cent  for  that  purpose,, 
if  it  is  set  aside  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  it  clear.  The  extension 
act  provides  the  basis  of  apportionment,  and  that  basis  is  rural  pop- 
ulation. Rhode  Island,  under  the  definition  of  rural  population  by 
the  census,  has  practically  no  rural  poptilation.  She  gets  $10,000,, 
which  she  does  not  have  to  match.  In  addition  to  that,  on  account 
of  the  basis  of  apportionment,  she  gets  only  $800  out  of  this  fund. 

Now,  then,  the  20  per  cent  here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  that  unfortunate  situation,  so  that  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States  which  have  a  great  many  communi- 
ties which  are  practically  rural,  but  under  the  definition  are  not,, 
may  not  be  discriminated  against?  Is  that  the  idea  you  have  in 
mind '?  ' 

Dr.. True.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mv.  Hatjgen.  But  you  just  told  us  they  were  putting  it  up,  and 
were  willing  to  put  if  up  in  all  the  communities. 

Dr.  True.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  the  $10,000,. 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  is  getting  $800  this  year.  They  could 
not  get  any  more,  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  because  on  account  of 
this  apportionment  being  based  on  rural  population,  they  can  not 
get  any  larger  amount.  You  give  them  that  amount  on  the  basis  of 
rural  population.  This  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  give  them  more  money,  but  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  provision 
in  the  Lever  Act  that  they  put  up  the  dollar;  it  is  just  helping 
smooth  out  that  ineqiiality  which  they  claim  is  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that  they  need  more  than 
they  are  getting? 

Dr.  True.  In  some  of  the  Western  States,  with  small  populations, 
the  expense  of  the  traveling  and  administrative  work  is  relatively 
large,  and  those  States  are  not  getting,  so  far  as  their  agricultural 
production  is  concerned,,  the  same  proportion  as  a  State  in  the  Cen- 
tral West  like  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  some  Southern  States,  ■  with 
tremendous  rural  populations. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  will  ask  the  question,  is  not  the  purpose  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  this  money  to  encourage  the  counties  and  States  tO' 
take  up  this  work? 

The  Chaiijman.  That  was  tlie  purpose  of  the  $10,000,  the  initial 
appropriation,  was  it  not.  Dr.  True? 
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Mr.  Hattgex.  But  here  is  $800,000  more. 

Dr.  Tkite.  Yes;  the  original  appropriatioii  of  $10,000  to  each 
State,  Avhen  we  entered  into  this  Avork,  was  made  to  encourage  the 
States  to  undertake  the  work  and  see  its  value. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Now,  that  is  $10,000,  and  you  want  $800,000  more; 
is  that  the  idea  ? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  the  proposition  put  up  is  practically  this,  that 
Congress  continue  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  class 
of  work  just  about  what  he  has  been  getting  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Haugex.  But  we  are  not  getting  anywhere,  Doctor. 

Dr.  True.  That  js  to  straighten  out  these  difficulties  that  have 
•arisen  in  the  States,  and  also  to  employ  here  in  "Washington  a  certain 
number  of  field  agents  who  go  out  and  help  the  States  in  this  work, 
carrying  especially  the  new  information  from  the  department  which 
is  available  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  then  for  the  administra- 
tive work  that  must  be  carried  on  here  in  Washington.  There  is 
nothing  different  in  this  proposition,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  There  is  not  any  difference  in  the  proposition,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  that  proposition  and  the 
language  which  you  propose  here  to  carry  it  out.  That  is  where  the 
difference  comes  in. 

Mr.  Haugex.  I  would  like  to  get  one  point  cleared  up.  So  far  we 
have  not  cleared  up  anything.  We  are  just  where  we  started.  Xow, 
when  we  talk  about  difference,  we  started  out  on  the  policy  of  dollar 
for  dollar.  AYe  started  out  on  the  policy  of  expending  $4,680,000. 
Now,  we  have  gotten  up  to  $16,000,000.  Now  comes  the  proposition 
to  set  aside  $4,800,000.  Wliat  is  that  $800,000  to  be  used  for  ?  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  but  so  far  we  have  not  gotten  any- 
where. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  True  if  this  is  not  the  fact,  that 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  demonstration  ■wQrk  outside  of  the  cot- 
ton belt  you  have  $551,000,  in  round  numbers.  For  this  same  kind  of 
work  in  the'  cotton  belt  you  have  $645,000,  which  makes  a  total  of 
$1,196  000,  which  the  department  is  now  using,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  the  matching  of  dollars  by  the  States,  is  tliat 
true? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ciiairmax.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  this  provision 
Avhich  you  suggest  now,  you  are  proposing  to  reduce  that  item  to  be 
expended  without  the  matching  of  dollars  from  $1,196,000  to 
$800,000 ;  you  arc  reducing  it  bv  nearlv  $400,000.  Is  that  true  ?  Am 
T  correct  in  my  figures  on  that  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  think  you  are  exactly  correct. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Let  us  got  it  correct. 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  s.ot  $800,000. 

Mr.  Haugex.  That  is  20  per  cent  of  $4,000,000,  $200,000  to  every 
million. 

Dr.  True.  We  are  asking  for  $5,670,000.  One-fifth  of  that,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  over  $1,000,000,  which  would  bo  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  distribute  to  the  States  as  far  as 
might  seem  desirable,  to  spend  for  field  agents,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  and  for  the  administration  of  this  work.  That,  I 
say,  is  practically  what  we  are  doing  now  with  the  farmers'  coopera- 
tive demonstration  items. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  meet  the  Secretary's 
wishes  in  this  matter  by  granting  the  incerases  that  he  asks,  requir- 
ing him  to  distribute  80  per  cent  of  it  on  the  basis  of  rural  popula- 
tion and  having  the  money  matched  by  the  contributions  of  the 
States,  leaving  20  iper  cent  of  it  to  be  distributed  as  he  pleases 
throughout  the  country,  not  on  the  basis  of  rural  population,  but 
requiring  that  each  dollar  be  matched  by  an  equal  contribution  by 
the  States?' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion,  Dr.  True? 

Dr.  True.  My  judgment  would  be  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
make  that  an  absolute  requirement  for  this  next  year  because  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  reaching  it  fully.  We  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  it  in  large  measure.  That  is  for  1919-20,  under 
the  Lever  Act,  the  Fedeial  appropriation  would  be  $3,080,000,  and 
the.  States  would  then  put  up  as  an  offset  $2,600,000.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have,  if  this  proposed  item 
goes  through,  $5,670,000.  We  have  estimated  that  the  States  will  be 
able  to  put  up  at  least  $4,650,000,  which  is  $650,000  more  than  they 
are  putting  '^p  this  year,  and  that  that  will  give  us  $16,000,000,  which 
is  equal  for  next  year  to  the  amount  we  have  this  year.  In  other 
words,  we  expect  the  States  next  year  to  do  better  than  they  have 
done  this  year,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  would  be  possible,  perhaps,  for 
them  to  reach  next  year  an  absolutely  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  all  extension  work,  and  Dean  Russell 
has  said  it  includes  county  work  and  home  economics  work,  done 
largely  by  women,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  but  it  is  all 
extension  work,  and  it  is  all  provided  for  in  the  Lever  Act.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  money  may  not  be  entirely  fair ;  the  New  England 
States  may  not  get  as  large  an  amount  of  money  as  they  need,  be- 
cause of  the  small  amount  of  rural  population.  Evidently  you  wish 
to  spend  some  money  in  the  cities.  It  strikes  me  it  would  not  be 
unjust  to  those  cities  to  require  that  they  meet  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  want  by  making  an  equal  contribution.  You  propose  to 
spend  that  money  in  the  various  places  where  money  is  most  plenti- 
ful, and  where  the  people  are  the  best  able  to  pay.  You  gentlemen, 
I  guess,  are  all  familiar  with  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  contribution 
by  the  States,  and  the  demand  of  Congress  for  cooperation.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  very  easy,  indeed,  for  the  States  to  come  and  ask  for 
a  Federal  contribution.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
nicest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  get  money  from  the  Federal  treasury, 
but  the  Congress,  whether  wisely  or  not,  has  thought  it  just  to  give 
money  only  on  the  condition  that  the  States  contribute,  that  the 
States  cooperate  by  putting  up  an  equal  amount,  and  I  have  favored 
that  idea,  and  I  favor  the  idea  as  embodied  in  the  Lever  Act. 

I  can  see  very  well  how  some  of  this  work  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
cities  or  in  communities  that  are  not  strictly  rural,  but  at  the  present 
time  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  that  money  is  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act  there 
still  ought  to  be  a  way  by  which  these  communities  into  which  it  goes  . 
shall  put  up  money  themselves  to  meet  it. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  I  think, 

except  that  we  do  not  feel  that  next  year  it  is  likely  that  we  can 

reach  this  fifty-fifty  proposition.    We  have  looked  for  that  to  be 

reached  in  about  two  years  from  now.     We  expect  to  use  every  effort 
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to  get  it  as  near  as  we  can,  but  we  thought  perhaps  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  would  be  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  next  year  at  least. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  admit  that  the  principle  is  right,  but  the 
conditions  will  not  make  it  entirely  proper  at  this  time ;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  understanding  is  tliat  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  is  spent  in  soliciting  funds  and  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion. Can  you  state  the  amount  that  is  being  expended  for  that 
purpose?  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  soliciting 
funds  has  exceeded  the  amounts  that  have  been  contributed  by  the 
counties  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  and  have  you  not  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  your  people  are  soliciting  for  funds  and  member- 
ship and  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  match  the  Government  dollar  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  the  Northern  States  the  common  organization  is  to 
have  what  is  called  a  farm  bureau  in  the  count}'.  That  is  made  up 
of  some  hundreds  of  farming  people,  and  they  decide  themselves 
what  contribution  they  want  to  make,  whether  it  may  be  a  dollar  or 
$5  a  head  to  aid  this  work.  Of  course  they  have  to  raise  that  money, 
and  our  instructions  to  our  agents  are  not  to  raise  that  money  them- 
selves, but  to  let  the  farming  people  raise  it — let  the  farm  bureau 
raise  the  monej^ 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  I  was 
asking  you  whether  the  department  was  using  any  of  this  money  for 
soliciting  funds  and  membership  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  can  say  positively  that  they  are  doing  it.  I  called 
your  attention  to  it  last  year  that  they  did  it  in  my  own  county,  and 
I  met  the  people  that  were  there  representing  the  department,  who 
were  there  soliciting  for  funds. 

Dr.  True.  My  understanding  is  that  a  farm  bureau  is  doing  the 
work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question  or  if  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  it,  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Haugen,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they 
are  spending  Government  dollars  trying  to  get  money  to  match 
Government  dollars  and  are  expending  more  Government  dollars 
than  they  get  in  State  funds  to  match  in  some  instances? 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  expend  Government  funds.  I  could  not  state 
the  amount,  because  we  have  not  access  to  the  record.  How  much 
money  is  expended  to  promote  this  political  organization  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  understand  that  our  agents  engage  in  that 
sort  of  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  bringing  about  an 
organization,  with  a  view  to  checking  up  Members  of  Congress  with 
a  view  to  enlightening  the  people  and  enlightening  IMembers  of 
Congress  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  understand  that  is  the  object  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  object  of  it  ? 
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Dr,  Trite.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  interest  farming 
people  in  this  extension  worli  and  to  lay  out  a  program  in  a  county 
which  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  talking  about  a  political  organization,  about 
maintaining  a  lobby  here  in  Washington,  and  checking  up  people 
and  legislation. 

Dr.  True.  I  know  nothing  about  that.- 

Mr.  Hattge>\  In  connection  with  this  extension  work? 

The  Chairiman.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  the  witness  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  are  in  this  organization  who  are  here,  if 
you  know  them. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  take  it,  is  referring  to  this  so-called 
Federated  Farmers'  Association,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  No  ;  that  is  outside  the  Government.  I  have  ho 
reference  to  the  Non-Partisan  League  or  any  organization  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  will  say  that  the  South  has  no  organization  of  that 
kind.    The  Farmers'  Union  is  entirely  independent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  not  referring  to  these  outside  organizations. 
I  am  simply  confining  my  remarks  to  our  own  Government  organiza- 
tion within  our  o\^'n  Government,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is  what  the  expenditures  are  and  what  the  object  is.  I  know  what 
these  gentlemen  tell  me  the  object  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Haugen,  they  deny  your 
allegation.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  a  witness  confess  to  a  propo- 
sition which  the  witness  says  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  the  doctor  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it,  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  said  it. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  might  bring  in  some  of  the  publications,  and  then 
probably  we  might  convince  the  doctor  that  something  was  going  on. 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  would  like  to  see  them.  If 
such  a  thing  is  being  done,  we  ought  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  will  bring  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  back  to  this  20  per  cent  proposition. 
These  two  items  carried  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  added  to- 
gether, taking  into  consideration  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll, 
amount  to  about  $1,204,000.  You  may  spend  that  without  having  the 
States  match  it  dollar  for  dollar.    Is  that  true  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  20  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary's  supplemental  estimate  of  $5,760,000  amounts 
to  $1,152,000,  which  is  about  $50,000  less  than  the  amount  carried  in 
this  bill  now.  That  20  per  cent  portion  of  it  you  propose  to  use 
without  reference  to  the  matching  of  dollars.  Is  that  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  situation  ? 

Dr;'TRUE.  Yes;  as  a  legal  proposition.  We  expect,  however,  to 
continue  our  effort  to  get  money  from  the  States  to  match  it,  as  far 
as  we  can;  but  we  can  not  enforce  it  under  this  appropriation  as  a 
legal  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  just  holding  your  present 
status,  as  it  were,  but  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  States 
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meet  as  much  of  the  20  per  cent  as  possible,  dollar  for  dollar,  just  as 
you  are  doing  now  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  absolutely  no  change  m 
your  plans  with  reference  to  this  amount  of  money  ? 

Dr.  True.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  in  it  at  all? 

Dr.  Trtoe.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  this  20  per  cent  propo- 
sition, this  $1,152,000.  How  much  of  that  will  be  expended  in  "Wash- 
ington ? 

Dr.  True.  In  Washington,  I  should  say  about  $400,000. 

The  Chairma.n  Just  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money ;  for  what  kind  of  service  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  employ  in  the  two  extension  offices  a  number  of  peo- 
ple as  field  agents,  who  go  out  into  the  States  to  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation and  the  conduct  of  this  work.  Then,  we  also  prepare  publi- 
cations for  use  in  this  work,  and  we  have,  of  course,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund. 

The  Chaiioian.  Personal  expenses,  I  presume? 

Dr.  True.  Largely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  that  worked  out  in  detail.  Doctor? 
If  you  hsLve,  1  would  like  you  to  put  it  in  the  record.  Can  you  give 
it  for  the  current  year? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  current  year  the  expenditures  in 
Washington  are  estimated  to  be  about  $480,000  out  of  the  $1,204,940 
for  demonstration  work  apd  the  $6,100,000  emergency  fund,  or  a 
total  of  $7,304,940. 

On  the  basis  of  this  year's  expenditures  it  is  estimated  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  Washington,  out  of  the  $1,152,000  included  in  the  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  $5,670,000  estimated  for  demonstration  work  in 
the  fiscal  year  1020.  would  be  as  follows : 

For  supervision,  including  personi\l  sorvices  (]f  iulniinisti-ative  officers; 
in  Washington  .nnd  agents  going  out  from  Washington  to  inspect  the 
field  work,  clerical  and  subclerical  force,  preparatitni  of  pul)lications 
for  use  in  extension  work,  supplies,  travel $200,000 

For  services  and  travel  of  agents  going  out  from  Washington  to  collati- 
orate  in  the  connt^-agent.  liome-demonstration,  and  boys"  and  girls' 
club  work  in  the  Slates,  and  supplies  used  in  field  service 200,000 

Total 400,000 

Mr.  Lesher.  You  use  this  money  right  before  you  a])point  the 
county  agent,  do  you  not  ? 

The  CiiAiRjrAx.  No;  this  money  he  is  speaking  of  now,  ^Ir.  Lesher, 
is  the  money  he  is  spending  in  Washington  for  the  salaries  of  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Kiiapp.  and  these  other  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with 
the  extension  service.  The  balance  of  this  fund  Avill  be  used  just  as 
it  is  now  being  used — in  the  field. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  they  might  use  it :  because  they  are  using 
it;  because,  as  I  understand  it,  that  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  for  extension  work  in  the  North  is  used  for  paying  the  county 
agents,  but  no  county  agent  is  employed,  or  was  not  before  the  war, 
unless  the  said  county  in  which  the  agent  is  to  work  put  up  a  part  of 
the  monev. 
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Dr.  True.  We  expect  to  continue  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  this  the  situation,  when  you  are  frank  about 
it,  that  you  have  many  counties  in  which  you  have  reason  to  feel  that 
the  local  authorities  are  not  going  to  put  the  necessary  dollar  for 
dollar  this  next  year? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  true  if  all  the  work  is  included,  both  agricul- 
tural agents  and  women  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  those  counties  you  want  to  keep  up  the  agent 
organization,  so  you  are  proposing  to  put  all  of  the  money  where  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  ? 

Dr.  True.  As  much  money  as  necessary  to  keep  up  the  organization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  think  that  answers  the  question.  The  only 
question  remaining  is  whether  we  want  to  do  that  or  not. 

Dr.  True.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  these  49  State  leaders  doing,  what  work? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  helping  to  make  the  organization  in  the  States, 
supervising  the  work  of  the  people  under  them,  including  the  agents 
in  the  counties. 

Mr.  Haugen.  With  headquarters  at  the  experiment  stations  or  col- 
leges? 

Dr.  True.  Their  headquarters  are  at  the  colleges,  where  they  also 
are  preparing  the  publications  they  use  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  employed  by  the  colleges  and  you  jointly. 
Is  that  the  ideat  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  these  assistants  ?- 

Dr.  True.  They  are  doing  similar  work,  only  in  more  restricted 
areas  in  the  States.  If  I  might  show  this  map,  it  may  help  you  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  situation  in  reference  to  the  women's  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  not  get  away  from  this.  These  assistants,  66 
of  them ;  what  are  they  doing  in  the  States  ? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  aiding  in  the  work  of  the  county  people. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Aiding  in  what  way  ? 

Dr.  True.  By  going  out  and  holding  meetings.  They  prepare  pub- 
lications and  send  those  out,  and  they  instruct  the  agents  in  what  they 
are  to  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  county  in  the  soliciting  of  funds  and  membership  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  they  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  about  the  district  agents  ? 

Dr.  True.  They  are  persons,  like  the  assistant  State  leaders,  who 
are  working  in  areas  of  from  15  to  25  counties.  You  understand,  Mr. 
Haugen,  we  have  not  filled  up  the  whole  United  States  with  county 
agents. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understand  that;  but  what  are  those  district  people 
doing? 

Dr.  Truu.  They  are  engaged  in  demonstration  work,  in  instructions 
at  meetings,  preparation  of  publications,  etc.  They  are  all  doing 
practically  the  same  kind  of  work,  except  that  these  agents  who  have 
had  quarters  at  the  colleges  and  in  the  districts  are  aiding  the  work  in 
the  counties  and  in  those  portions  of  the  State  where  there  are  no 
county  agents. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  called  your  attention  last  year  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who  came  to  my  county  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  or- 
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ganizing.  Xow,  under  what  head  would  they  be  employed,  if  not 
under  either  of  these  heads? 

Dr.  True.  If  we  are  to  undertake  the  work  in  a  new  county  the 
work  has  to  be  explained  to  the  people,  and  the  effort  is  made  to 
gather  together  a  considerable  number  of  the  farming  people  and 
have  .them  organize  a  farm  bureau. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  the  way  it  was  done  in  my  county.  They 
were  soliciting  funds  and  membership. 

Dr.  True.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Of  course,  if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  we  will 
not  pursue  it  any  further.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  head  they 
were  employed  under  and  what  the  expense  is  for  soliciting  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True  has  stated,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen 
times,  that  they  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  called  the  doctor's  attention  to  it  last  year  and  I 
assumed  that  it  was  of  enough  importance  at  least  to  investigate  it, 
and  I  naturally  expected  that  in  the  expenditure  of  $16,000,000  one 
would  have  some  knowledge  of  how  that  money  is  being  expended. 
It  might  be  that  there  is  some  one  here  who  has  knowledge.  It  is  not 
expected  that  you  should  have  Imowledge  of  the  details  of  each  in- 
dividual case  of  course. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EX- 
TENSION WORK  IN  THE  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES, 
STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  man  that  goes  down  to  organize  the  county  goes 
from  the  college  of  agriculture.  He  is  called  a  State  leader  or 
assistant  State  leader.  He  is  the  one  that  calls  the  people  together. 
If  they  decide  to  organize  a  farm  bureau  it  is  a  committee  of  that 
farm  bureau  that  does  the  soliciting.  If  that  is  not  true  in  Iowa 
it  is  the  exception.  It  is  the  truth  in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  do  the  soliciting. 
If  any  agent  has  solicited  funds  we  do  not  Imow  of  it. 

Mr. -Haugen.  What  would  they  do?  Do  I  understand  that  they 
organize  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  is  that  organized?  Are  they  organized  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  S:mitii.  No,  sir ;  they  are  organized  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Let  me  show  you  how  it  is  organized.  The  State 
leader  from  the  college  may  go  down  to  the  county  and  present 
their  interest  in  a  farm  burea^i.  He  talks  first  with  a  few  of  the 
leadi]i2:  farmers.  He  may  ask  the  banker  who  those  leading  farmers 
are.  He  explains  the  situation  to  these  leading  farmers,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  desirable  to  organize  a  county  bureau  in 
the  county  and  have  a  county  agent.  If  those  few  farmers  seem  to 
be  interested  he  suggests  that  they  organize  themselves  into  a  tem- 
porary committee,  and  that  group  of  people,  thus  organized,  if  they 
care  to.  invite  in  more  farmers  from  about  the  county'  to  consider 
the  matter  from  every  angle.  They  send  out  the  literature  over 
their  own  name. 

If  this  little  group  of  people  decide  to  call  together  the  farmers 
from  the  surrounding  townships,  and  that  is  done,  those  farmers 
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come  together  and  it  is  explained  to  them  again,  all  of  them,  by  the 
State  leader  just  what  this  farm  bureau  is  and  what  it  does,  its  pur- 
pose, its  function,  and  if  they  decide  then  to  organize  the  county, 
meetings  are  held  bj'  representatives  of  this  temporary  committee  in 
each  one  of  the  communities,  and  representatives  of  this  tempo- 
rary committee,  composed  of  farmers,'  solicit  membership  at  that 
time,  when  the  meeting  is  held  in  each  one  of  the  communities;  but 
all  the  time  it  is  a  people's  proposition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  organizer — does  he  attend  these  meetings 
in  the  schoolhouse? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  may  attend  them;  the  State  leader  may  attend 
them,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  attend  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  he  assist  them  in  every  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  attends  to  assist  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  long  does  it  take  to  organize,  and  what  is  the 
expense  of  organizing? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  would  be  that  man's  salary  while  he  is  down- 
there  and  his  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  how  long  would  it  take  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  told,  it  would  take  from  a  few  days  to  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  in  some  instances  a  few  months? 

Mr.  Smith.  Rarely,  unless  the  people  themselves  did  all  the  work 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  worked  more  slowly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  checked  it  up  so  that  you  are  positive  in 
your  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  expense,  the  average? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  tell  you  whafthe  average  expense  of  that 
would  be,  because  the  salaries  of  those  State  leaders  vary  all  the 
way  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  The  expense  of  a  State  leader 
in  the  county  is  not  so  very  much  because  the  farmers  themselve' 
take  him  around  in  their  automobiles  and  there  is  not  much  expense 
for  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  it,  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  .n  per  diem  for  sub- 
sistence, or  do  they  pay  their  own  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  their  expenses  paid. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Subsistence;  anything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  Subsistence;  yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  anyone  here  who  is  familiar  with  Iowa — 
how  the  organizations  are  made  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  organizations  are  made  practically  the 
same  way  in  Iowa  as  elsewhere, 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  organization 
there ;  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  who  has  personal  knowledge 
of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  one  here  who  has  been  in  the  State  to 
organize  one  of  those  counties. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  Avhere  any  agent  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  expended  Federal  funds  in  trying  to 
■get  money  to  match  the  Government's  part,  except  in  the  way  you 
have  explained? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  except  in  the  way  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  instance  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  State  people  secure  that  fund. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instance  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Hattgen.  If  they  explained  it,  it  amounts  practically  to  solicit- 
ing for  the  funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  organizing  each  county  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  explaining  to  the  county  that  if  the  county  desires 
to  organize  a  farm  bureau  there  are  some  State  funds  and  some  Fed- 
eral funds  available  that  may  be  used  to  employ  a  demonstration 
agent  providing  the  county  organizes  in  a  certain  definite  way  and 
raises  funds  for  cooperation.    Usually  the  county  contributes  its  part. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  soliciting  support. 

The  Chairman.  What  objection  could  there  be  if  they  did? 

Mr.  Hatjgex.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  we  are  expending  money 
in  organizing  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  pay  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Andekrox.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  laiow  of  any  cases  in  which 
the  supervisor,  the  State  agent,  or  whatever  it  is,  who  goes  down  to 
start  this  organization,  has  gone  around,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
with  the  promoters  of  the  farm  bureau  of  the  county  to  solicit  the 
county's  proportion  of  the  fimd? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  county  agent  may  go  around  with  the  committee- 
man of  the  farm  bureau  when  that  committeeman  explains  the  neces- 
sity for  funds  or  solicits  membership  in  the  farm  bureau.  The  agent 
may  go  with  him,  but  he  himself  solicits  no  funds. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  other  words,  the  Government  agent  explains  the 
object  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  does. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  the  various  counties? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  urges  upon  them  the  importance  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  proposition  and  joining  in  so  that  they  will  get  the 
benefit? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  that  case,  you  say  the  county  promoter  asks  the 
candidate  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  his  share  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it ;  I  want  to  see  what  is  done. 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  this.  Dr.  Smith: 
There  is  not  a  college  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  have  solici- 
tors or  agents  who  go  to  the  parents  and  explain  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  this  whole  proposition  is  an  educational  proposition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  are  soliciting,  that  is  the  onlv  point  I  am 
driving  at,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about  the  expense. 

Mr.  Knapp.  So  far  as  the  work  in  the  South  is  concerned,  neither 
representatives  of  the  department  nor  representatives  of  the  State 
extension  services  solicit  funds  from  individuals  for  membershin  in 
the  farm  bureaus.  In  that  territory  in  every  State  appropriations 
are  made  by  the  county  courts,  quorum  courts",  boards  of  supervisors, 
and  other  county  officials,  and  the  representatives  of  the  State  ex- 
tension service,  which  represents  both  the  department  and  the  col- 
lege, do  exactly  as  we  do  here  before  Congress.    They  may,  at  the 
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request  of  officers  in  the  Stafe,  appear  before  committees  of  their 
State  legislature  and  tell  what  has  been  done  and  what  the  needs  of 
the  work  are  for  the  next  year.  They  are  also  called  before  county 
courts,  boards  of  supervisors,  and  other  governing  bodies  to  report 
regarding  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  to  answer  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  need  of  appropriations  for  the  next  year.  This  is  the  way 
the  money  is  raised.  In  practically  every  instance  the  matter  of  rais- 
ing local  funds  is  in  the  hands  of  local  organizations  of  business  men 
and  farmers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  department  and  the  col- 
leges are  asked  in  simply  to  explain,  but  do  not  spend  any  time  in 
soliciting  from  individuals. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued.    ■ 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item,  page  208,  item  55,  your 
farmers'  institute  proposition.  I  have  expressed  some  little  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  that  work,  and  you  maj'  explain  that  briefly.  It  has 
been  explained  several  times,  however. 

Dr.  Tetje.  That  work  now  consists  very  largely  of  helping  the 
agricultural  schools  and  the  farmers'  institutes  which  are  separate 
organizations  under  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  get  pub- 
lications which  are  in  good  form  for  them  to  use  in  the  institutes  or 
in  the  schools.  A  good  deal  of  that  material,  especially  that  which 
is  prepared  for  the  farmers'  institutes,  is  also  used  by  the  extension 
agents.  The  coming  of  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  act  has  brought 
about  a  much  greater  demknd  on  us  for  material  which  can  be  used 
in  the  agricultural  schools  and  wherever  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  We  have  a  very  good  understanding  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  as  to  cooperative  arrangements  in  this 
work  to  avoid  duplication,  but  we  feel  that  this  work  is  growing  in 
usefulness  and  that  it  is  reaching  in  this  way,  with  the  published 
information,  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools,  as  distinguished  from  the 
work  carried  on  under  the  extension  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  very 
greatly  increased  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  work;  is  that  true? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item,  56,  your  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  insular  possessions.     I  see  you  have  an  increase  there. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  that  is  very  fully  explained  in  the  long  note 
on  page  209. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  that  note.  Do  you  gentlemen  want 
to  ask  any  questions  about  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  money  available  there  for  Hawaii,  but 
that  is  only  in  connection  with  the  experiment  station,  isn't  it  ?  , 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  money  available  for  extension  work 
in  Hawaii  ? 

Dr.  True.  We  are  using  now,  in  accordance  with  this  item,  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  experiment  station  in  Hawaii,  $7,500  for 
agricultural  extension  work  in  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  McLattghlin.  Where  is  that? 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  That  was  put  in  the  bill  last  year,  Dr.  True '. 

Dr.  Teue.  Yes ;  that  was  put  in  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  money  been  used  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  told  that  it  had  not  been  used.  On  what 
plan  do  you  use  it ;  do  you  require  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  or  some 
of  the  people  there  to  put  up  an  equal  amount  1 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  sure  this  money  had  been  ^pent . 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Evans  is  here  and  can  tell  you  in  detail,  if 
you  woidd  like  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  people  of  Hawaii  have  been  asking  for  more 
money. 

Dr.  True.  They  have  been  asking  for  more  money,  and  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  we  could  use  at  least  a  little  of  the  emergency 
fund  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  emergency  money  under  this  food-produc- 
tion act? 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it.  there  is  no  legal  objection  to 
our  using  the  money  in  Hawaii,  but  the  Secretary  has  felt  he  ought 
not  to  do  so  without  consulting  this  committee.  He  has.  therefore, 
asked  me  to  present  the  matter  to  you  as  to  whether  you  think  the 
department  might  spend  some  little  sums  out  of  the  emergency  appro- 
priation this  year  for  extension  work  in  Alaska  and  our  insular 
possessions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  this  plan  that  the  Secretary  suggests  of 
adding  this  large  amount  of  money  to  the  Lever  fund  or  on  the  plan 
you  have  given  so  much  time  to  here  would  any  of  that  money  be 
available  for  Hawaii? 

Dr.  True.  Under  the  terms  of  that  item  as  we  have  presented  it, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  objection  to  that.  But  we  have 
sy  far  held  the  emergency  funds,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  would 
hold  these  funds  strictly  to  the  continental  United  States  unless  this 
committee  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  spend  some  of  the  money 
in  Alaska  and  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  that,  wouldn't  you  be  up  against  the 
very  same  proposition  you  have  been  presenting,  to  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  continental  United  States?  If  we  start  this 
work  now,  the  argument  next  year  will  be  that  it  can  not  be  discon- 
tinued, since  to  do  so  would  break  up  a  going  organization  that  you 
have  built  up.  We  might  as  well  be  frank  with  each  other,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  use  any  emergency  funds  in  the  manner  indicated 
we  might  as  well  make  u]d  our  minds  that  we  will  have  to  continue 
that  work.  If  the  Hawaiian  people  need  the  extension  work,  tliis 
committee  ought  to  give  it  to  them. 

Dr.  True.  I  suppose  it  would  be  permanent  work.  They  need  that 
instruction  out  there  just  as  much  as  it  is  needed  in  the  United  States; 
that  is  particularly  true  in  Porto  Rico,  where  we  have  a  million  peo- 
ple engaged  almost  wholly  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  do  we  use  for  Porto  Eico  now — 
$5,000? 
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Dr.  Tkue.  Yes;  about  $5,000.  Dr.  Evans  has  charge  of  the  work 
at  the  insular  stations,  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  allowed  to 
discuss  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Dr.  Evans.  How  much  do  we  use  in 
Alaska -for 'this  extension  work? 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  WALTER  H.  EVANS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION 
OF  INSULAR  STATIONS,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  no  fund  used, specifically  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  extension  work  that  has  been  done  in 
Alaska  was  done  this  last  summer  or  spring,  when  one  of  our  men 
went  over  the  Tanana  Valley  and  urged  the  people  to  plant  just  as 
much  as  they  possibly  could,  the  station  furnishing  them  the  seed. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  before  the  time 
for  the  spring  work.  As  a  result  of  that  effort,  there  was  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Alaska  stations  considerable  production 
of  food.  In  the  Tanana  Valley  they  raised  500  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
probably  outside  of  our  station  none  was  ever  grown  before.  There 
were  produced  5,000  bushels  of  oats,  12,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  350 
tons  of  hay,  120  tons  of  cabbage  and  root. crops,  and  25  tons  of  other 
vegetables. 

In  the  Matanuska  Valley,  where  we  recently  established  a  station, 
a  man  spent  the  early  part  of  the  summer  and  spring  on  the  same 
kind  of  work.  The  station  furnished  the  seed — we  sent  4  tons  of  seed 
grain  from  the  Fairbanks  station  in  there.  There  was  produced  400 
tons  of  grain  hay  this  season,  500  tons  of  potatoes,  and  400  tons  of 
joot  crops,  making  a  total  of  about  2,500  tons  of  food  and  feeds  pro- 
duced in  those  two  valleys  this  last  year.  And  that  was  all  because 
of  the  extensison  work,  and  that  was  done  simply  by  these  men  taking 
their  time  from  their  other  work  on  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
There  has  never  been  any  extensison  work  done  aside  from  that  in 
Alaska,  although  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  done. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  desire  the  $10,000  under  the  Alaska 
appropriation  made  immediately  available? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  set  forth  in  the  note.  It  is  to  be  used  in  live- 
stock work  and  the  erection  of  sanitary  barns.  We  haA'e  a  lot  of 
cattle  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  some  of  which  are  tubercular.  They 
were  tested  for  the  third  time  this  year  and  only  six  reacted.  Every 
veterinarian  sent  there  by, the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  condemns 
the  barns,  and  says  it  will  never  be  possible  to  do  anything  with  the 
stock  until  the  barns  are  more  nearly  sanitary.  It  has  been  estimated 
it  will  take  $2,500  to  complete  the  barns.  We  have  made  a  beginning 
of  live-stock  work  on  Kodiak  Island.  In  addition  to  that,  the  people 
of  the  Matanuska  Valley  are  very  anxious  to  have  us  do  some  work- 
there,  and  that  is  probably  a  region  that  will  develop  into, a  dairy 
and  stock  country  more  quickly  than  any  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  those  two  places  separated  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Only  about  350  miles.  The  distances  are  very  great  up 
there.  We  have  five  stations  in  Alaska,  and  the  nearest  one  to  another 
is  about  250  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  from  place  to  place ;  by  boat  ? 
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Dr.  Evans.  We  get  from  place  to  place  by  boat  when  we  go.  We- 
seldom  go. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  get  some  war  airplanes?  ' 

Dr.  Evans.  They  might  not  be  good  cross-country  flyers.  There 
are  said  to  be  about  1,000  homesteaders  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  They  have  gone  in  there  with  some  little 
stock,  and  in  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  settlers  said  he  had 
two  cows  and  another  one  had  seven,  and  they  were  dry  because  there 
was  not  a  bull  in  that  valley.  They  want  us  to  send  some  live  stock 
in  there,  so  they  will  have  some  breeding  animals.  So  far  as  we  can 
find,  there  is  not  a  bull  in  that  whole  valley.  And  this  man  said  that 
they  needed  breeding  animals,  and  he  hoped  the  station  would  take  it 
up.  What  is  proposed  to  do  is  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  at  Kodiak 
and  get  a  lot  of  barns  simply  by  building  poles  one  on  top  of  another, 
with  a  pole  floor  that  fills  with  manure  and  dirt,  with  the  result  that 
presently  the  animals  become  tubercular.  We  had  over  100  pure-bred 
cattle  at  Kodiak  when  it  was  found  a  lot  of  them  had  become  tuber- 
cular, and  we  had  to  kill  56  of  them.  Those  cattle  had  cost  between 
$300  and  $500  a  piece.  We  want  to  start  in  the  Matanuska  Valley 
with  a  sanitary  barn  and  probably  some  dual-purpose  cattle  to  build 
up  a  herd,  and  as  the  herd  increases  to  dispose  of  the  increase  by  sale 
to  the  farmers.  In  this  way  there  will  be  some  breeding  animals  in 
there  that  can  be  used  by  the  farmers  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Mr.  MoLauoiilix.  How  miich  money  do  you  propose  to  spend  on 
the  barn? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  whole  estimate  of  the  enterprise  will  be  about 
$7,500;  that  is,  the  barn  and  stock,  clearing  land,  and  getting  ready 
for  the  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  the  building — ^how  much  do  you  propose 
to  spend? 

Dr.  Evans.  For  the  building  the  amount  we  will  spend  will  prob- 
ably not  be  over  $2,500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  To  accommodate  how  many  animals? 

Dr.  Evans.  Probably  in  the  beginning  Ave  will  not  have  more  than 
a  dozen  or  so;  but  we  want  to  build  it  large  enough,  so  that  we  can 
take  care  of  whatever  increase  there  is. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Those-  barns  you  refer  to  are  Government-owned 
barns? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  object  of  sending  up  all  this  expensive 
high-grade  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  did  not  send  up  very  many.  We  have  been  breed- 
ing them  for  about  12  years,  and  selling  the  increase  as  there  was 
demand  for  them  to  the  settlers. 

Mr.  I-Iaugen.  Are  they  being  distributed  now  to  the  settlers  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  station  accumulated  them  until  there  were  about 
a  hundred  head,  when  it  was  found  a  lot  of  them  were  tubercular,, 
and  quite  a  number  were  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  you  dispose  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  sound- animals  are  sold  and  the  proceeds  turned 
into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  the  furnishing  of  the  cattle  is  simply  for  the 
shipping  of  them  and  the  Government  is  reimbursed? 

Dr.  Evans.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  IIauoen.  Are  you  buying  the  cattle  and  furnishing  them  free 
of  charge  ? 

Di-.  Evans.  Oh,  no.  There  are  some  people  up  there  who  want  us 
to  furnish  them  along  with  packages  of  seed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  just  asking  for  information. 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  had  a  very  similar  proposition  put  up  to  us 
by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  just  as  justifiable  as  the  other. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  will  leave  that  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Take  yoUr  next  item — for  Hawaii,  $50,000 — and 
tell  US  what  you  want  with  the  increased  appropriation. 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Hawaii  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  extension 
work — $2,500  of  it  is  to  continue  the  extension  work,  bringing  it  up 
to  $10,000.  We  have  had  a  man  since  1914 — Mr.  Krauss,  on  the  island 
of  Maui — who  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  extension  work  and  dem- 
onstration work.  He  visits  the  other  islands  and  holds  meetings, 
and  during  the  past  year  there  were  held  in  Hawaii  about  181  meet- 
ings that  were  attended  by  1,646  people.  These  were  largely  held  by 
Mr.  Krauss  and  other  employees  of  our  station,  but  in  cooperation 
with  the  Territorial  food  administration,  which  has  just  gone  out 
of  existence,  supplying  some  of  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  men  of  the  station  furnished  the  expert  advice  and  were  usually 
present  at  those  meetings  to  give  addresses  and  to  go  into  the  field 
and  conduct  the  experimental  or  demonstration  work,  such  as  spray- 
ing, planting,  or  caring  for  plants. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  reads  that  of  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
for  the  experiment  station  in  Hawaii  $7,500  may  be  used  in  agri- 
cultural extension  work  in  Hawaii.  If  you  add  $5,000  to  the  $45,000 
above,  you  would  do  the  same  thing  to  this  $7,600,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  One-half  of  it  is  tp  be  added  to  the  $7,500. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  change  there; 
that  would  make  that  $10,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  That  should  probably  be  done  in  case  the  committee 
wishes  to  limit  that  amount. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  men  will  that  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  now  a  county  agent  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
We  want  to  put  one  on  the  island  of  Oahu ;  also  one  on  Hawaii  and 
possibly  one  on  Kauai,  although  it  is  possible  we  will  continue  on 
Kauai  the  same  plan  as  Are  hare  in  operation — havfe  one  of  the  best 
farmers  act  as  collaborator  to  carry  out  demonstration  work  and 
hold  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.,  You  have  a  station  now  at  Maui  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes.    That  is  under  Mr.  Krauss. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  then  another  one  at  Hilo  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  one  at  Hilo,  and  the  contemplated  plan  is  to 
put  one  in  a  new  region  near  the  Parker  ranch  that  is  going  to  be 
opened  up  for  settlement  within  two  years.  That  is  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  Territory's  moneys. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  money  for  the 
establishment  of  the  station  and  land  is  set  aside  by  the  Territory. 
That  proposition  was  brought  up  by  the  governor  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  or  at  least  a  report  on  it  was  received  within  the  past  two  weeks. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  this  $10,000  is  set  aside  for  extension  work, 
will  any  considerable  part  of  it  be  used  for  demonstration  work  at  the 
experiment  station  ?. 

Dr.  Evans.  Very  little  of  it;  practically  none  of  it. 

Mr.  M:cLatjghlin.  Why  shouldn't  it  all  go  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  men  in  the  field,  as  county  agents  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  salary  of  the  man  on  Maui,  the  salary  of  the  man 
at  Hilo,  and  the  collaborators  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  the  island 
of  Maui  are  all  paid  from  this  fund. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  not  strictly  extension  work.  Som6  of 
those  young  men  you  have  named  you  have  located  in  buildings,  and 
they  are  stationary;  they  are  county  agents. 

Dr.  Evans.  They  do  not  stay  there  all  the  time.  They  have  to  have 
local  headquarters.  The  man  at  Hilo  spends  two  days  every  week, 
and  has,  for  the  past  year,  going  around  to  other  localities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  the  department  doing  anything  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  tobacco  ?    Are  you  making  any  progress  over  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  are  not  just  at  present,  for  the  reason  the  tobacco 
business  has  been  sj-ndicated  and  while  there  is  considerable  being 
grown  they  have  not  asked  the  station's  aid — in  fact,  we  have  been 
requested  not  to  bother  ourselves  in  their  affairs,  as  they  were  com- 
petent to  attend  to  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  progress  is  being  made  ?  Is  it  grown  to  any 
extent  over  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  This  last  year  quite  an  area  of  tobacco  was  grown. 
For  a  few  years  before  that  the  business  had  almost  completely  failed 
on  account  of  the  improper  curing  of  their  crop  for  a  couple  of  years 
in  succession,  and  it  got  so  low  in  price  they  couldn't  sell  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  due  to  a  lack  of  skill  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  think  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  skill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  any  considerable  amount  being  grown  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  understand  about  100  acres  was  being  grown  this 
last  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  all  of  the  islands? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  only  grown  in  one  island — on  the  island  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  this  $10,000  for  extension  work  will 
provide  for  the  employment  of  how  many  men,  what  we  call  county 
agents  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Pi'obably  three  county  agents:  One  on  jSIaui;  that  is 
Mr.  Krauss,  who  has  had  the  demonstration  farm  you  saw,  but  he 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  extension  work  and  travels  around  the 
other  islands.  One  on  Hawaii  and  one  on  Oahu,  the  island  on  which 
Honolulu  is  situated. 

Dr.  Teue.  In  addition  to  that  we  might  say  we  would  like  to  spend 
a  little  of  the  emergency  fund,  if  we  could. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  plan  is,  if  we  could  have  some  of  the  emergency 
fund,  we  would  put  this  man  on  Oahu  immediately.  That  is  the 
island  that  has  the  largest  population.  They  have  a  population  on 
that  island  of  probably  150,000.  It  is  the  most  populous  island,  and 
we  want  to  place  a  county  agent  on  that  island. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  spend  out  of  this  emero"encv 
fund  if  the  committee  indicated  to  you  that  you  should  do  so  ? 
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Dr.  True.  I  have  the  estimates  here  which  we  submitted  to  the 
Secretary's  office  for  Ihis:  For  Alaslca,  $7,500;  Hawaii,  $5,000;  Porto 
Kico,  $5,000 ;  and  the  island  of  Guam,  $2,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  the  expenditure  of  some  of  this  money 
which  you  have  wished  to  expend  ever  been  refused  to  you  by  a 
ruling  of  the  comptroller  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  solicitor  says  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaugiilix.  I  have  been  told  the  comptroller  objected  to 
some  use  of  the  money  you  proposed  to  make  in  Hawaii.  Do  you 
know  of  any  such  refusal? 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Harrison  can  probablj-  tell  you  more  definitely 
about  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Harrison,  has  the  comptroller  forbidden 
the  use  of  any  money  proposed  to  be  used  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Are  you  referring  to  the 
emergency  money  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Any  money. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  in  any  case.  Of  course, 
we  never  contemplated  tlie  use  of  any  of  the  Smith-Lever  money  in 
Hawaii,  because  that  act  related  only  to  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  you  afraid  to  use  any  money  in  paragraph 
53  for  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  considered. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Could  you  use  it  if  you  wished  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  The 
solicitor  has  held  that  we  could  use  the  emergency  money,  and  the 
appropriation  to  which  you  refer  is  practically  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  spending  of  this  money  in  Hawaii  for 
the  extension  work  do  you  require  cooperation  and  contribution  bj' 
any  local  interests? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  extenson  work? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes. 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  this  work  that  is  done  there  out  of  this 
money  is  all  paid  for  by  this  money  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  asked  for  contributions? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  not  asked  for  contributions,  as  it  was  thought 
that  if  they  wanted  to  come  into  the  enterprise  and  help  along  they 
could  make  a  contribution.  The  Territory  did  contribute  for  dem- 
onstration work  for  a  while  and  they  do  contribute  some  toward  the 
statibn  whidh  you  mentioned  as  located  near  Hilo — a  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  all.  I  was  told  the  department  wished 
to  do  something  over  there  and  the  comptroller  would  not  let  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  know  where  they  got  that  impression. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  other  $2,500? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  other  $2,500  in  Hawaii  will  be  used  probably  in 
some  special  investigations  of  a  number  of  plant  diseases.  There 
has  appeared  quite  recently  a  disease  of  the  banana  that  threatens 
the  banana  industry  of  the  island  ?    There  is  an  expert  there  now  who 
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has  been  working  on  the  disease,  and  we  want  to  send  another 
pathologist.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  question  of  some  potato 
diseases  that  should  be  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  increase  of  $5,000  for  Porto  Eico? 
Didn't  we  give  an  increase  to  all  these  stations  last  year.  That  is 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Dr.  Evans.  Congress  gave  increases  to  some  of  them.  Without 
having  the  details,  I  couldn't  say  how  much.  One  of  the  principal 
developments  on  Porto  Kico  would  be  in  connection  with  extension 
work.  We  have  no  fund  set  aside  definitely -for  extension  work  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  never  have  had.  We  have  been  doing  extension 
work  particularly  under  the  recent  emergency  in  trying  to  increase 
food  production.  There  are  a  million  and  a  quarter  people  on  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  they  were  importing  most  of  their  food. 
We  got  started  in  on  one  item — they  are  great  consumers  of  beans, 
and  were  importing  beans  amounting  to  $800,000  a  year.  They  are 
now  exporting  beans.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  grow 
considerable  in  excess  of  their  own  requirements. 

Another  article  of  great  consumption  is  rice,  of  which  almost  none 
is  grown  in  Porto  Rico.  A  campaign  in  rice  production  was  started 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations  of  the  De- 
partment under  Mr.  Chambliss.  He  went  down  and  looked  over  the 
situation,  and  between  65  and  100  acres  of  rice  were  grown  there  this 
year.  We  want  to  continue  this  work  through  a  number  of  years,  to 
determine  the  varieties  of  rice  to  be  grown,  the  possibilities  of  grow- 
ing more  than  one  crop,  as  is  grown  in  Hawaii,  the  proper  time  and 
method  of  sowing,  harvesting,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  hoped  we  can  have 
sufficient  money  not  only  to  carry  on  the  extension  work  we  are  doing, 
but  to  carry  on  investigation  work  in  connection  with  rice,  which 
looks  to  us  as  though  it  would  prove  to  be  a  very  excellent  piece  of 
work. 

The  Chaikjian.  How  much  would  you  spend  now  for  extension 
work  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Probably  about  $5,000. 

The  CHAiEifAN.  Tell  us  about  Guam. 

Dr.  E\ANS.  The  item  in  Guam  is  largely  to  repair  the  damages 
done  by  n  typhoon  of  July  6,  1918.  The  island  was  swept  by  a 
typhoon  and  our  buildings  were  badly  damaged,  and  we  are  asking 
for  the  money  there  largely  to  repair  those  buildings. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  say  largely;  what  pi-oportion  will  you  use 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  estijiiate  just  received  a  few  days  ago  makes  it 
$4,900  as  the  damage  done  to  the  buildings,  poultry  plant,  and  fences. 

The  CHAIRl\rA^^  What  are  you  going  to  do  Avith  the  other  $100? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  high  cost  of  living  probably  will  take  care  of  that. 

^Ir.  McLAtKiHiJN.  Couldn't  you  eniplov  probablv  more  than  three 
county  agents  in  Hawaii  with  $10,000? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  might  jiossibly  be  we  could  have  four;  but  I  do  not 
believe  wo  could  have  more  tlian  that,  for  they  have  to  have  their 
expenses  paid.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  them  fairly  good  salaries  in 
order  to  Qet  men  that  will  stay,  and  if  they  travel  from  one  island  to 
the  other  or  have  consultations  from  timie  to  time,  it  will  be  quite 
expensive.  Traveling,  as  you  know,  is  mostly  by  automobile,  and 
the  automobile  bill,  where  they  do  use  thorn,  is  generally  $12  a  d'av. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Hawaii  is  a  big  islan-^ 

Dr.  Evans.  I  know  it;  Hawaii  is  a  big  island;  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  if  the  new  station  which  is  to  be  located  near  the  Parker 
ranch  is  established,  that  that  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  exten- 
sion men.  That  will  probably  cover  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  agri- 
cultural homestead  settlement.  The  man  at  Hilo  will  continue  as  a 
collaborator  and  devote  probably  two  days  a  week  on  the  east  coast 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  should  think  you  would  need  two  men  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Evans.  If  we  have  some  of  the  emergency  money,  we  could 
put  a  man  there  on  a  full-time  basis  immediately. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  could  use  some  of  that  20  per  cent  there, 
could  you  ?  ' 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  committee  is  agreeable  to  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  need  any  direction  from  us  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Evans.  No  direction;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  progress  you  have  been  making  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.    That  is  a  new  acquisition. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Virgin  Islands  station  has  very  little  progress  to 
report.  The  appropriation  bill  was  Very  late  in  being  passed,  as  you 
know.  The  matter's  of  transfer,  arranging  the  bonds,  inventorying 
the  property,  and  all  that,  are  in  progress. 

The  Chairman^  You  have  some  new  language  here,  which  I  think 
the  committee  well  understands ;  but  you  might  explain  it  briefly. 

Dr.  Evans.  Under  the  general  law  the  employees  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  would  only  receive  15  days'  annual  leave,  and 
this  simply  puts  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  others,  and  allows 
them  30  days'  leave. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  no  sick  leave  at  all,  do  they  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Fifteen  days'  annual  sick  leave,  under  the  general  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  give  them  30  days'  regular  and  30 
days'  sick  leave  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  This  would  give  them  30  days  for  each,  the  same  as 
the  other  stations  have.  There  is  some  additional  language  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  we  ask  to  have  practically  the  provision  that 
was  inserted  a  year  ago  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  civil 
employees  of  the  Navy  outside  of  the  continental  United  States;  that, 
is,  permitting  them  tb  have  cumulative  leave  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  As  it  is  now,  in  their  isolated  localities,  the  men  have  no 
place  to  go. 

If  they  have  only  30  days'  leave  it  takes,  coming  from  Hawaii  to 
San  Francisco,  a  week,  going  back  another  week ;  if  they  come  East 
they  could  only  about  get  here,  and  would  have  to  take  the  next 
train  back  in  order  to  return  to  Hawaii  in  30  days.  We  simply  ask 
that  they  be  allowed  to  accumulate  their  leave  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  and  to  take  it  at  any  time.  That  will  have  an  additional  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  will  give  these  men  a  chance  to  get  into  a  different 
climate  than  the  tropics  and  to  get  reinvigorated ;  and  also  for  some 
of  the  younger  men,  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so,  it  will 
enable  them  to  come  back  to  some  of  our  institutions  and  spend  that 
two  or  three  or  four  months  in  studying  along  the  special  lines  they 
are  investigating. 
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The  Chairman.  And  give  them  a  chance  to  get  into  a  different 
atmosphere  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Give  them  a  chance  to  get  into  a  different  atmosphere.* 
Some  of  our  men,  I  might  say,  have  not  been  off  the  islands  in  five 
years. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Do  you  expect  to  give  them  credit  now  for  what  time 
they  have  not  taken? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir.    Credit  will  not  begin  until  this  law  is  passed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  F.  LANGWORTHY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  57,  on  page  212,  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy's  item.  Have  you  found  anything  new  to  eat.  Doctor,  since 
you  were  here  last? 

Dr.  Langwoetht.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  worked  with  new  foods  and 
also  found  new  uses  for  well-known  ones.  These  have  included 
potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  as  well  as  soy-bean  and  peanut  flours, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  oils  and  fats.  We  have  also 
given  much  attention  to  the  use  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  rice,  barley^ 
and  other  cereals. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  in  this  item. 

Dr.  Langwortht.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Briefly  put,  we 
wish  to  develop  and  extend  our  work  so  that  it  may  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  extension  work  in  home  economics.  A  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  subject  matter  for  use.  in  the  extension  work  under 
the  Lever  Act.  This  would  also  be  of  value  for  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  for  other 
workers  in  home  economics.  The  success  of  the  efforts  of  home 
economics  extension  workers  and  others  in  helping  housekeepers  to 
meet  the  war  emergency  food  situation  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  fund  of  carefully  tested  information  had  been  brought 
together,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  by  the  Office  of  Home  Economics. 
The  ceasing  of  hostilities  does  not  mean,  I  think,  that  our  home 
problems  will  be  those  we  laiew  during  the  war,  or  those  we  knew 
before  the  war,  but  rather  new  conditions  and  new  problems.  We 
want  to  do  our  part  fully  by  bringing  together  information  so  that 
the  housekeeper  can  meet  and  solve  them.  The  interest  in  home 
economics  has  been  growing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  greatly 
extended  as  a  result  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  As  a 
result  housekeepers  all  over  the  country  have  turned  to  home- 
economics  workers  for  help  in  solving  the  war  emergency  food 
problems  and  other  home  problems. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  has  slwpod  its  work  as  be-^t  it 
could  to  pro^ide  the  information  which  was  needed,  and  in  all  its 
efforts  has  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Extension 
Work  North  and  West,  and  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  Soutiii. 
A  feature  of  our  work  was  the  preparation  of  20  war  emergency 
food  leaflets.  The  general  plan  of  the  leaflets  was  dtermined  at 
a:  conference  of  home-economics  workers  from  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  other  experts,  and  in  carrying  out  the  project  the  Food 
Administration  cooperated.  The  leaflets  were  very  popular,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  well  over  20,000,000  copies  was 
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needed  to  supply  the  demand  for  Ihem.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  connection  with  its  State  food  campaign  Massachusetts  trans- 
lated these  leaflets  into  eight  or  more  foreign  languages  in  order 
that  the  information  they  contained  might'  be  made  available  in 
localities  where  theie  was  a  large  foreign-born  population.  We  also 
prepared  food  cards,  giving  concise  directions  for  preparing  foods 
in  -  accordance  with  the  food  regulations,  circulars,  and  popular 
bulletins  which  dcaU  directly  with  war  emergency  food  problems, 
and  also  prepared  a  great  nuuiy  articles  which  were  used  in  the 
department's  publicity  work.  That  there  was  so  much  information 
on  hand  which  could  be  made  use  of  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
nutrition  investigations  and  later  the  home-economics  worif  has 
received  the  support  of  Congress.  We, now  want  to  extend  this 
work  to  meet  the  new  situations  that  are  coming  and  to  develop  all 
lines,  laying  special  stress  upon  work  pertaining  to  clothing,  tex- 
tiles, and  household  equipment,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  a  fund 
of  information  which  will  measure  up  to  and  keep  pace  with  that 
we  have  for  food. 

The  Chairman*.  You  mentioned  something  about  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  a  while  'ago.  Did  you  publish  tiiose  leaflets  and  pay 
for  the  publication  out  of  those  funds? 

Dr.  Langwortht.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  work  on  the  leaflets 
carried  on  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  They  were  prepared  as  a 
joint  project  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  Food  Administration  and,  as  I  understand  it,  were  published  as 
a  part  of  the  publication  work  under  the  emergency  funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  is  a  thing  of  the  past  now,  or  will  b? 
the  1st  of  July,  and  jou  will  pay  for  the  publications  out  of  these 
funds? 

Dr.  Langwoethy.  No,  sir ;  not  out  of  those  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  funds? 

Dr.  Langwortht.  I  suppose  the  leaflets  as  they  stand  have  about 
served  their  purpose.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  requests  for 
them,  but  I  think  that  the  small  stock  which  we  have  on  hand  will 
suffice  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  Will  issue  other  leaflets  ? 

Dr.  Langwortht.  Yes,  sir;  these  brief,  simple  statements  have 
proved  very  effective  and  we  wish  to  prepare  additional  leaflets  as 
needed  as  part  of  our  regular  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  $50,000  increase  here  is  for  the  employment  of 
additional  experts?  ' 

Dr.  Langwortht.  For  the  employment  of  additional  workers  and 
for  laboratory  expenses  incidental  thereto.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  for  the  next  few  months,  and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, it  will  be  necessary  to  stress  thrift,  and  we  are  preparing 
publications  oh  thrift  which  we  hope  will  be  as  useful  as  those  on 
food  were  during  the  war  emergency  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  issuing  publications  on 
thrift? 

Dr.  LangwortiIt.  I  mean  the  writing  of  short  summaries,  which 
will  make  suggestions  based  on  well-tested  evidence,  dealing  with 
the  effective  use  in  the  home  of  all  the  commodities  which  we  use 
there — in  other  words,  help  the  housekeeper  tp  get  the  most  out  of 
everything  she  uses.     These  leaflets  and  other  publications  would 
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take  up  a  great  variety  of  questions  dealing  with  clothing,  household 
equipment,  and  similar  matters.  That  the  interest  in  these  subjects 
is  very  great  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  clothing 
and  other  home  problems  by  extension  workers.  For  instance,  the 
extension  workers  in  Michigan  have  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  brief  statements  in  multigraphed  form  on  food,  clothing, 
household  equipment,  and  other  home  problems.  These  are  prepared 
to  suit  local  conditions.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  connection  with 
.  extension  work  in  the  other  States.  However,  much  more  informa- 
tion is' needed  than  is  now  available,  and  we  want  to  do  our  part  and 
provide  this  information,  backed  up  by  careful  laboratory  tests  re- 
garding clothing,  textiles,  and  household  equipment,  as  well  as  food. 

The,  Chairman.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  your  plan:  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  economical  use  of  clothing? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  The  plan  includes  the  economical  usfe  of  cloth- 
ing. I  mean,  for  instance,  to  provide  information  which  will  enable 
the  housekeeper  to  select,  use,  and  care  for  clothing  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  give  the  maximum  satisfaction  and  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  propose  to  spend  more  money  so  that  the 
people  at  home  can  spend  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  very  clearly  put.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  hope  to  do — make  sure  that  the  housekeeper  spends 
her  money  wisely  and  gets  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar 
she  spends. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  do  with 
respect  to  clothing? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  We  wish  to  study  problems  which  have  to  do 
with  the  wearing  quality  of  textiles  used  for  clothing  and  household 
equipment,  their  care  and  renovation,  and  other  similar  problems — 
the  relative  value  of  different  materials  and  different  weaves  in  pro-  « 
tecting  the  body  from  head  and  cold.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  woolen  as  the  material  which  we  used  for  warmth  and  of  cottop. 
as  the  material  we  select  when  we  want  to  keep  cool. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  case  is  not  so  simple.  We  know  that  cotton 
wadding  is  commonly  used  in  garments  designed  for  warmth  and 
that  some  woolen  garments  are  particularly  cool  in  summer.  Keep- 
ing the  body  warm  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  the  cloth  is 
woven  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  We  want  to  help  provide 
housekeepers  with  information  which  will  enable  them  to  select 
wisely  from  the  many  good  materials  which  our  manufacturers  pro- 
vide. A  great  many  studies  have  been  made,  I  understand,  of  tex- 
tiles needed  for  clothing,  for  blankets,  and  for  other  Army  pur- 
poses, which  have  been  of  very  great  value.  It  is  our  hope  to  make 
similar  studies  which  will  be  equally  important  from  the  home  stand- 
point and  help  in  the  important  matter  of  using  wisely  our  available 
supplies.  We  also  want  to  provide  the  housekeeper  with  data  on  (the 
best  way  to  care  for,  clean,  and  repair  her  household  equipment  and 
to  do  this  in  ways  which  will  save  time  and  strength.  This  means 
true  thrift.  As  an  illustration  of  the  beginning  we  have  made  along 
this  line  I  may  mention  our  Farmers'  Bulletin,  "  S'pots  and  Stains 
and  Their  Removal,"  which  has  proved  very  popular.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  we  want  to  do  it  will  be  easily  possible  to  supplj'  a  great 
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deal  more  information  which  will  be  equally  useful.  There  are  many 
things  worth  knowing,  some  of  them  very  simple.  For  instance,  hot 
water  with  a  little  oil  and  turpentine  added  is  very  satisfactory  for 
cleaning  furniture. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  Will  that  work  on  an  automobile? 

Dr.  Langwortht.  I  have  not  had  experience,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  haven't  fixed  up  any  new  beverages  ? 
'  Dr.  Langwortht.  No,  sir ;  but  we  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
great  importance  of  milk  as  a  beverage. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Don't  you  think  a  bulletin  on  fashions  would  be 
more  attractive  than  on  the  wearing  qualities  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Perhaps  it  would,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
write  good  ones  if  the  committee  authorizes  us  to  prepare  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would  succeed  with  it. 

Dr.  True.  May  I  make  just  a  brief  statement  about  this  item?  It 
seems  to  me  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  nutrition  investigation  was  started,  I 
guess  Mr.  Haugen  and  I  were  the  only  two  men  on  the  committee. 
The  work  was  the  laughing  stock  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress. 
But  I  think  there  is  no  man  on  this  committee  now  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  usefulness  of  this  work. 

Dr.  True.  Not  only  that,  but  if  we  are  to  put  this  work  on  its 
proper  basis  we  must  have  considerable  more  money  than  we  have  at 
present.  Now,  it  is  an  enterprise  that  is  doing  a  vevf  large  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  you  take  the  spread  of  instruction 
in  home  economics  in  the  colleges  and  schools  and  through  the  exten- 
sion agencies  you  have  a  very  great  thing,  and  you  can  not  carry  that 
on  successfully,  in  a  permanent  way,  unless  you  are  accumulating 
new  information.  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  we  have  our  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  every  State,  as  well  as  large  sums  of 
money  spent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  back  of  this 
home-economics  movement  there  is  as  yet  no  organization  which  is 
doing  any  considerable  amount  of  systematic  investigating  except 
this  small  Office  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it 
and  the  needs  of  investigation  along  those  lines.  The  Secretary  has 
gone  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  think,  and  is  asking  for  this 
addition  to  put  the  work  on  a  proper  basis,  so  that  we  inay  give  this 
great  extension  and  teaching  movement  in  home  economics  a  proper 
scientific  basis. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF.  THE  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  214,  item  56,  which  is 
your  general  administrative  item,  with  •  a  recommended  increase  of 
$10,000. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  simply  an  inc];-ease  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
work  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  increase  would  be  based,  I  take  it,  on  the 
theory  that  the  committee  will  allow  this  large  increased  appropria- 
tion for  that  extension  work;  is  that  true? 
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Dr.  True.  That  entered  into  the  consideration  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  put  all  the  administrative 
expenses  in  one  item  than  to  have  a  lot  of  items  amounting  to  the 
same  thing?  You  said  you  could  use  $400,000  out  of  that  million 
for  administrative  expenses. 

Dr.  True.  This  is  the  usual  item. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  the  usual  item,  and  it  is  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  $400,000,  as  I  understand  it? 

Dr.  True.  This  is  not  merely  for  extension  work.  This  is  the 
usual  general  item  covering  the  more  general  administrative  phases 
of  the  States  Relations  Service  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  it  possible  to  put  it  all  in  one  item? 

Dr.  True.  It  might  be;  but  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know,  but  we  keep  on  doubling  up.  "VVe  make  one 
appropriation  and  think  we  are  through,  and  then  we  find  half  a 
dozen  others  covering  the  same  thing,  and  in  that  way  we  multiply  it 
several  times ;  we  might  as  well  have  them  all  under  one  head. 

Dr.  True.  If  the  same  object  could  be  gained  by  consolidation, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that;  but  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  make-up  of  the  appropriation  act  as  we  have  had  it  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1919. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  P.  ST.  J..  WILSON,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  PUBLIC  ROADS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  next  is  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  page  216. 
I  regret  to  inform  the  committee  that  since  our  last  hearing,  the 
chief  of  this  bureau,  Dr.  Page,  has  passed  away.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  this  entire  bureau  is  a  monument  to  his  zeal  and  dis- 
interested service. 

Capt.  Wilson,  we  will  hear  you.  v 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Wilson,  you  have  no  increases  to  propose  in 
your  statutory  salaries  above  the  $2,500  limit,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  one. 

The  Chairbian.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  salary  of  the  director.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  want  to  hear  from  me  on  that  subject,  or  whether  the  Secretary 
will  cover  that    It  is  found  on  page  218  oi  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  on 
that,  and  will  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows:) 

Salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pitblic  Roads. 

One  director,  who  shall  be  a  scientist,  and  have  charge  of  all  scientific  and 
technical  work,  from  $4,500  to  $5,000,  an  increase  of  $500. 

The  salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  fixed  at  $4,500 
in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  was  very  greatly  enlarged  when  the  Irrigation  and  drain- 
age investigations  were  transferred  from  the  States  Relations  Service,  and  the 
investigations  pertaining  to  rural  engineering  were  inaugurated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1916.  In  addition,  the  regular  activities  of  the  bureau 
have  developed  very  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years,  and  more  recently  it 
has  been  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act,  approved 
July  11,  1916.  This  act  has  imposed  a  very  great  burden  upon  the  bureau,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  director  have  correspondingly  Increased.  Intimate 
contacts  have  been  established  with  the  highway  commissions  of  the  various 
States,  and  the  machinery  for  the  eifective  administration  of  this  important 
measure  has  been  developed.  There  are  now  pending  iri  Congress  many  meas- 
ures appropriating  large  sums  for  the  extension  of  highway  activities  under 
the  Federal-aid  road  act.  Furthermore,  the  construction  of  roads  was  very 
greatly  curtailed  during  the  war,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  activities 
under  the  Federal-aid  road  act  be  resumed  in  full  measure  and  prosecuted  as 
vigorously  as  possible. 
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Since  the  estimates  were  submitted,  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  become  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Page.  The  de- 
partment should  be  In  a  position  to  secure  the  best  available  man  In  the  country 
to  take  charge  of  the  vi'ork.  The  present  salary  is  totally  Inadequate,  especially 
vi'hen  it  is  compared  with  the  salaries  received  by  somfe  of  the  State  highway 
engineers.  For  Instance,  the  chief  engineer  in  California,  It  is  understood,  re- 
ceives a  compensation  of  $12,000  per  annvim,  and'  many  others  receive  slightly 
smaller  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  lump-sum  appropriation,  item  70, 
on  page  220, "  for  inquiries  in  regard  to  systems  of  road  management,'' 
$38,240.    There  is  no  change  in  that  item  except  by  way  of  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Wn/SON.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  do  you  do  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Just  as  it  states,  "  for  inquiries  in  regard  to  systems 
of  road  management  throughout  the  United  States,  and  for  giving 
expert  advice  on  this  subject."  We  take  up  road  management  in  the 
States  so  as  to  keep  the  department  and  the  States,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, posted  as  to  these  things ;  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  the  matter  of  their  laws.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  big  items  that  we  have  covered  in  that;  during  the  past  few 
years  quite  a  number  of  State  highway  departments  have  been 
formed,  and  we  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  different  States 
in  helping  them  to  formulate  their  laws.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  varied  from,  this  work,  as  a  great  many  other  branches  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  have  done,  and  have  helped  out  with  war 
work.  We  have  had  several  men  at  work  and  have  done  a  good  deal 
in  helping  the  War  Department  to  get  information  as  to  roads  over 
which  their  transports  were  running. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  you 
may  take  up  the  next  item,  Mr.  Wilson,  No.  71,  "  For  investigations 
of  the  best  methods  of  road  making,"  $138,220.  There  is  no  change 
in  that  item  ?  « 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  change. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  conducting  the  same  character  of  inves- 
tigation as  in  former  years? 

Mr.  WitsoN.  Yes;  these  investigations  are 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  your  field  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes-;  except  for  the  necessary  part  of  the  work  here, 
but  practically  all  of  it  is  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  might  give  us  a  little  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
along  that  line,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  for  the  past  year,  and  of  course  this  matter  is 
past  but  it  may  be  of  interest,  we  have  been  of  considerable  help,  1 
think,  to  the  War  Department.  We  assigned  a  number  of  our  en- 
gineers to  supervise  the  construction  of  roads  in  their  cantonments. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  committee).  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  year  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  same  line  of 
work  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past.  That  work  slacked  up  during 
the  past  year  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  war  work.  We  will  assist 
the  States  and  counties  in  the'  construction  of  roads  by  way  of  fur- 
nishing engineers  to  look  after  the  construction- work  in  connection 
with  object-lesson  roads,  and  helpiing  them  to  organize  for  their  i 
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work.  .  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  probably  will  for 
the  next  year  or  two  anyway,  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  with  the 
State  highway  departments  which  have  been  recently  formed.  There 
are  a  number  of  State  highway  departments  which  are  young  yet, 
and  we  have  been  of  considerable  help  to  them.  We  are  covering  the 
territory  where  assistance  is  most  needed. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  Official  Bul- 
letin that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  for  road 
building  during  the  current  year.    What  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  think  there  will  be  an  increase  above  normal. 
A  great  many  States  were  unable  to  spend  their  appropriation  or 
anything  like  all  of  it  last  year  on  account  of  labor  conditions-  and 
inability  to  get  material,  and  they  still  have  a  large  proportion  of 
their  last  year's  appropriation  as  well  as  their  current  appropriation 
for  expenditure  this  year.  High  costs,  labor  conditions,  and  disrup- 
tion of  contracting  organizations  may  counterbalance  this  to  some 
extent  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  but  I  think  it  has  been  estimated  that  normally 
about  $300,000,000  would  have  been  spent  in  the  country  during  this 
year,  and  probably '  between  $300,000,000' and  $400,000,000  will  be 
spent  altogether  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the 
counties  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Federal  road  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  Fed,eral  road  act  there  is  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year;  some  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  has  not  been  actually  expended,  and  after  the  1st  of  July 
there  will  be  $20,000,000  more,  the  fourth  appropriation.  So  that  in 
the  next  18  months  there  will  be  available  for  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds — though  of  course  some -of  it  will  run  along  into  next  year,  the 
$20,000,000  available  after  July  1,  and  the  $15,000,000,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  $27,000,000  that  the  States  will 
duplicate  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  nearly,  excluding  the  $20,000,000  to  become 
available  July  1.  They  will  more  than  duplicate  the  Federal  funds. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Government  has  put  in  about  33^  per  cent 
of  the  money  on  this  cooperative  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  committee).  How  much  does  a  State  have  to 
put  in? 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  State  has  to  put  in  at  least  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  committee).  You  estimate  that  there  will  be 
expended  in  the  next  18  months  on  roads  about  $65,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  $65,000,000  to  $75,000,000  under  the  Federal 
aid  road  larw,  without  taking  into  account  the  $20,000,000  available 
July  1. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  committee).  Under  this  item  you  give  field 
advice  and  make  demonstrations? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  We  help  the  States  in  doing  their  own  work. 
The  Federal  road  act  carries  in  it  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  3  per 
cent  of  the  funds,  appropriated  for  supervision  of  the  Federal  aid 
work.    That  is  taken  care  of  out  of  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  coinmittee).  This  committee  did  not  report 
that  act,  although  it  reported  the  first  Federal  road  act  that  was  ever 
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reported.  Does  that  mean  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  3  per  cent  of 
what? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  means  3  per  cent  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
only. 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  committee) .  For  each  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  And  as  our  proportionate  part  has  been  some- 
thing like  33J  per  cent,  it  practically  means  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
money  expended;  that  is,  our  one-third  and  the  States  two-thirds 
would  give  about  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended  for  that  work, 
and  it  is  pretty  close  sailing. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  Dade  County,  Ga.,  there  is  a  road  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000,  and  the  engineers  wanted  to  charge  TJ  per  cent  for  survey 
and  supervision.    It  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  very  heavy  charge  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  a  little  heavy.  My  recollection  is  that  in 
most  counties  in  Georgia  they  are  making  arrangements  with  engi- 
neers for  5  per  cent  for  surveys  and  supervision.  I  think  that  is 
rather  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  an  outrage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  pretty  heavy. 

Mr.  Heelin.  In  a  State  where  a  county  is  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  putting  up  its  required  amount  of  money, 
do  you  send  a  man  down  there  to  assist  them  in  building  the  road,  or 
in  building  a  part  of  the  road,  to  show  them  how  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  not  done  that  under  the  Federal  aid  ap- 
propriation. The  actual  supervision  of  that  work  is,  under  the  Fed- 
eral aid  law,  placed  under  the  .State  highway  department;  but  under 
the  old  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads  act,  which  was  under  discussion 
when  we  digressed,  we  were  authorized  to  furnish  engineers  for 
that  purpose,  and  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  At  what  expense  does- the  man  go?  Does  the  State 
pay  a  part  of  his  expense? 

Mr.  WiLso>'.  We  have  worked  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  give  a  State 
or  county  a  reasonable  assistance  in  this  respect  from  the  Federal 
fund.  If  they  want  more  than  that  we  have  furloughed  a  man  and 
let  him  go  on  their  pay  roll.  After  he  had  been  there  a  certain  time 
and  we  thought  wc  had  reached  our  limit  on  the  appropriation,  and 
we  did  not  think  we  could  give  more  to  any  one  county,  we  fur- 
loughed the  man  and  let  them  pay  his  salary.  But  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  assistance  we  pay  the  man's  salary  and  exj^enses. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hattgen.  We  got  away  froin  the  question.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  about  the  advice  in  building  these  sand  roads  and  dirt  roads, 
or  mud  roads,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

'Mr.  WiT,soN.  We  liave  a  number  of  men  who  jxo  into  counties  and 
build  what  we  call  object-lesson  roads  and  stay  on  the  job  and  see 
how  it  is  put  down. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  best  advice  you  can  gi\e  on  building  mud  and 
sand  roads  is  not  to  build  them,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  yes;  but  they  are  a  great  help  in  a  great  many 
•cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  to  be  told  to  people  about  spreading  sand  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  the  proportionate  mixture  is  a  thing  that  re- 
quires probably  more  expert  information,  and  the  class  of  sand  that 
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will  mix  best  with  clay,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  mixed  with,  as  well  ab 
the  proportions. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  take  whatever  you  have,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  but  you  may  have  sand  banks  half  a  mile  apart 
and  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Are  you  sending  men  over  the  country  to  locate 
these  sand  banks?  , 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  but  where  a  county  wants  its  employees  trained 
we  send  a  man  there  long  enough  to  teach  the  man  they  select  to 
supervise  the  work  how  to  select  the  better  quality  of  materials — 
to  make  an  investigation  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  you  spending  for  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  approiariation  is  $138,000. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  finders  of  that  sand — what  is  spent  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand  what  is  spent  for  that 
particular  item. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  $15,000,000  was  available,  and  then  you 
said  $5,000,000  is  available ;  do  we  understand  that  $20,000,000  was 
available  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Federal-aid  appropriation  was  $5,000,000  the 
first  year  and  $10,000,000  the  second  year  and  $15,000,000  the  third 
year.    That  makes  a  total  of  practically  $30,000,000  available  now. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  first  year's  appropriation  has  been  spent  al- 
ready ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The.  first  year's  appropriation  has  been  spent  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Under  that  act  how  much  is  available  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  which  year? 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  current  year  there  is  $15,000,000  available. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  $5,000,000  that  was  not  expended  before  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  Some  was  under 
-contract  but  not  worked  out  last  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  $15,000,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  and  $20,000,000  more  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  little  road  work  was  done  last  year  owing  to 
the  demands  for  war.    You  could  not  do  much  work? 

-Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  we  had  a  big  fight  to  get  even  enough  material 
for  maintenance,  but  we  did  finally  get  that  through. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  turn  to 
page  49  of  the  Secretary's  report  you  will  find  detailed  figures  on  that 
proposition.  Anything  further  on  that  matter?  If  not  go  ahead 
with  item  72,  "  For  investigations  of  the  chemical  and  physical  char- 
acter of  road  material,  $47,020."  There  is  no  change  in  that  item,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  for  operation  of  our  laboratory;  for  testing 
materials,  both  bituminous  and  sand,  gravel,  cement  etc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  we  discovered  anything  new  in  connection 
with  cement  and  bituminous  binder  for  roads? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nothing  very  recently,  but  we  are  testing  out  new 
materials  all  the  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  attached 
to  the  matter  of  testing  materials.    It  is  the  general  rule  of  engineers 
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to  test  all  cement  before  it  is  used,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  time- 
taken  up  in  that  kind  of  thing — assistance  to  States  that  have  no- 
laboratoiies  and  the  smaller  divisions  which  have  none,  and  we  make 
tests  for  them. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  find  any  considerable  amount  of  cement  fall- 
ing below  the  standard  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes;  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  generally 
customary  among  all  engineers  using  it  to  have  it  tested. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Cement  made  by  the  larger  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Any  considerable  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  That  happens  very  often  without  one  other- 
wise knowing  it.  A  carload  of  cement  may  get  damp,  or  wet,  or  some- 
thing else  may  happen.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  have 
to  be  watched  pretty  closely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  any  experiments  been  conducted  about  disin- 
tegration of  roads  on  account  of  heavy  trucks?  Have  you  any 
definite  experience  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  made  no  extended  investigations ;  no.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  hope  to  get  into  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  have  the 
idea  that  if  the  present  heavy  trucking  conditions  continue  we  will 
have  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  system  of  road  construction.  Have 
you  any  ideas  about  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  I  think  the  average  road  as  constructed  up  to 
the  present  time  is  not  capable  of  carrying  the  very  heavy  traffic  that 
it  has  recently  been  subjected  to.  Where  there  is  much  of  that  traffic 
the  roads  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  or  reinforced  certainly,  and  heavier 
construction  will  have  to  be  had,  or,  what  I  think  will  likely  come, 
a  limitation  on  loads  and  speeds  on  these  roads.    . 

"Mr.  Jacoway.  Some  years  ago  you  built  some  roads  adjacent  to 
this  city,  that  cost,  Mr.  Page  told  me,  $900  a  mile.  Am  I  correct  about 
that  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  ^YiLSON.  That  was  possibly  just  for  the  surfacing  of  the  road, 
not  the  entire  building  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Then  that  was  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  did  that  experiment  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  good  roads,  some  of  them;  they  turned  out 
pretty  well.  Those  roads  were  about  Chevy  Chase,  as  I  recall,  but 
that  was  before  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  After  a  road  has  been  properly  surfaced  and  $900  a 
mile  is  spent  on  it,  what  is  the  life  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Peirce,  that  $900  covered  the  work  of  reshaping 
the  surface  with  bituminous  material,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Peirce.  That  was  the  cost  of  surface  treatment  only. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  the  life  of  that  road  ?  That  was  four  years 
ago,  as  I  recall ;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  road  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Some  of  them  are  in  very  good  condition,  but  we 
have  been  maintaining  them  at  greater  or  less  cost,  according  to  the 
material  used.    That  is  one  item  contained  in  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  the  average  cost  for  maintenance  per  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Peirce,  what  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  Peiece.  I  have  a  record  of  the  cost  in  our  report  for  experi- 
mental road  work,  and  it  varies  with  different  sections. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Between  what  prices? 

Mr.  PeieOe.  Between  half  a  cent  and  3  cents  a  sqiiare  yard. 

.  Mr.  Jacoway.  And  off  to  the  side  of  the  road  you  had  a  little  house, 
and  a  man  sat  in  it  and  made  a  record  of  every  automobile  traveling 
over  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  we  kept  a  traffic  census  there  every  thirteenth 
day. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Was  the  traffic  on  that  road  very  severe  or  not? 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  if  this  road  can  be  built  for  $900  a  mile, 
Tvhy  not  go  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  that  is  only  the  surface  treatment  after  we  had 
a  waterbound  surface  road  that  had  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a 
mile,  or  at  the  present  prices  more  than  that.  This  is  merely  sur- 
face treatment  on  that  road,  to  keep  automobiles  from  tearing  it  up 
and  having  it  blown  away. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  thought  that  was  the  cost  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no;  that  was  just  the  cost  of  the  ^bituminous  sur- 
face on  that  road. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  about  the  average  cost  of  cliay  and  sand  roads 
in  the  rural  districts? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  local  conditions  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  say,  but  I  have  seen  them  built  for  as  low  as  $500  a 
mile  and  as  high  as  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  mile,  probably  an  average 
of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  mile,  or  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  mile 
would  be  nearer  it.  It  depends  on  a  great  many  things,  and  the 
■$500  a  mile  road  is  very  exceptional.  At  present  prices  you  will 
not  get  any. 

The  Chaibman.  We  build  them  in  one  county  in  my  district  at 
from  $300  to  $500  a  mile? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  according  to  prewar  prices. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  is  not  a  very  hilly  country? 

The  Chaieman.  No  ;  it  is  a  level  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  suggest  about  surfacing  roads  with 
gravel  and  sand;  how  heavy  a  coat  do  you  surface  with? 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  gravel  I  should  say  under  present  conditions, 
unless  it  is  subject  to  exceptionally  light  traffic,  where  you  will  not 
have  much  automobile  traffic  and  no  truck  traffic  at  all,  8  to  10 
inches  of  compacted  gravel,  10  to  12  inches  placed  loose.  No  gravel 
road  will  stand  up  under  automobile  travel  unless  it  has  a  bitu- 
minous surface  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  a  gravel  road  would  stand  very  well? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  not  break  through  always,' but  you  will 
find  such  roads  full  of  holes  about  the  size  of  your  hand  or  of  this 
book,  which  will  jolt  you  in  traveling  over  it.  The  gravel  that  you 
take  out  of  the  earth  is  very  seldom  perfectly  uniform.  Sometimes 
yoii  have  more  clay  and  sometimes  less.  It  does  not  wear  uni- 
formly. If  you  have  too  much  clay  it  forms  mud  and  the  mud  will 
stick  to  the  wheels  and  pick  up.  You  can  very  seldom  find  gravel 
in  its  natural  state  that  will  make  a  road  that  will  wear  down 
uniformly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  suggest  mixing  graVel  with  clay  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  if  it  has  not  enough  clay  in  it.  The  ordinary 
bed  run  of  gravel,  unless  it  comes  out  of  a  stream  where  it  has  been 
washed,  usually  has  a  certain  amount  of  clay  in  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  are  sand  beds  that  are  free  from  clay? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Where  there  is  insufficient  clay  to-  make  it 
bond  there  ought  to  be  some  clay  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  do  you  recommend  mixing  it? 

ilr.  Wilson.  When  conditions  require  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  gravel? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say,  if  the  gravel  has  enough  clay  in  it  you  don't 
Avant  any  more  put  with  it ;  if  it  has  not  enough  clay  in  it  you  should 
mix  some.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Material  is  so  variable  in  a  bank  that  you  can  not  know  the 
factors  without  an  examination. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  with  'clean  sand  and  gravel,  do  you  need  a 
little  clay? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  suggest  a  light  coat  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  clay  or  gravel? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No;  in  the  case  of  sand  and  gravel.     Do  j'ou  sug- 
gest 10  inches  instead  of  6  ? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Say  6  inches  applied  at  two  different  times  or  10 
inches  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Put  6  inches  on  and  let  it  pack,  or  if  you  are  build- 
ing the  road  with  a  roller,  put  on  the  lower  &  inches  and  roll  it,  and 
then  put  on  another  6  inches  and  roll  that.  If  you  are  going  to  let 
the  traffic  beat  it  down,  put  on  a  thinner  coat  of  sand  and  let  the 
traffic  beat  it  down,  then  put  on  more  and  let  that  be  beaten  down, 
and  so  on  until  you  have  gotten  enough  to  stand  the  traffic. 

The  CHAiiiMAN.  Take  the  next  item.  No.  73,  "  For  conducting  field 
experiments  and  various  methods  of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, and  investigations  concerning  various  road  materials  and 
preparations,  $60,000."    Is  there  any  change  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  my  experi- 
ence.witl^  this  committee  on  distinguishing  item  71  from  item  73. 
Explain  the  difference,  Capt.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Item  71  is  for  the  employment  and  furnishing  of  engi- 
neers for  the  supervision  of  the  work,  but  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
any  of  the  materials  that  go  into  the  work.  Item  73  was  included  to 
furnish  materials  and  actually  construct  the  road  at  the  cost  of  the  de- 
partment. The  roads  that  we  were  just  talking  about  near  Chevy 
Chase  were  built  under  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  "For  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment"; 
that  is,  cost  of  materials  and  construction? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  the  actual  cost  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  your  model  roads?    , 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  you  may 
take  the  next  item,  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  PIaugen.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  clay  and  gravel  roads  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  variable,  too,  sir.  Anywhere  from  $100  up  to 
$600  or  $700. 

Mr.  Haugen.  $100  a  mile? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  some  cases,  yes : 

Mr.  Haugen.  Ho^A'  low  in  others,  or  how  high  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  up  ^s  high  as  $400,  $500,  or  $600  a  mile  some- 
times.    That  is  where  your  traffic  is  heavy. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  traffic  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  $100  to  $300  a  mile,  together  with  cost  of  peri- 
odical resurfacing:  • 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  do  not  have  to  be  resurfaced  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  mean  the  cost  of  periodical  resurfacing.  Every 
five  or  six  years  perhaps. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  depends  on  how  far  you  have  to  haul  gra\el, 
and  so  on.  I  would  say  from  $100  to  $300  or  $400  a  mile  according 
to  the  varying  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  expensive  hard- 
surface  roads? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  run  as  high  as  $1,000  or  $1,200  a  mile.  Some  of 
the  roads  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  I  think,  cost  that  much. 

(Chairman  Lever  retires  and  Mr.  Lee  takes  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Lee  (in  the  chair).  Is  there  anything  else  undei'  that  item, 
gentlemen?  If  not,  turn  to  item  74,  page  223,  Mr.  Wilson,  "For 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  utilization  of  water  in  f^rm 
irrigation,  including  the  best  methods  to  apply  in  practice,  $82,440." 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  same  item  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years  and  the  work  is  the  same  that  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  there  any  changes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  changes.  During  the  past  year  we  have  elimi- 
nated some  of  our  work  of  a  more  investigative  nature,  which  we 
will  take  up  this  year  as,  soon  as  the  season  opens.  The  work  will 
now  be  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Mr.  Lee.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  of  the  committee?  If 
not,  turn  to  the  next  item,  Mr.  Wilson,  item  75,  page  224,  "For 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  farm  drainage  and  upon  the  drain- 
age of  swamp  and  other  wet  lands  which  may  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  so  forth,  $73,760." 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  might  say  the  same  about  that  as  about  the  irri- 
gation. Irrigation  is  mostly  in  the  arid  regions,  though  "we  have 
some  of  that  work  in  the  East,  and  drainage  is  to  take  care  of  swamp 
lands  and  wet  lands  in  the  humid  regions. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  there  any  demand  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  quite  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  mon^  are  you  spending  for  drainage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  asking  for  $73,760,  and  will  spend  about 
that  much  this  year. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  in  drainage?  I  presume  it  means  giving 
advice  as  to  drainage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  do  you  expend  under  that? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  "Well,  practically  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  spent  that 
way. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  you  doing?  Do  you  go  out  on  a  farm  and 
make  a  survey? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  we  make  surveys  on  small  tracts  and  direct 
surveys  on  large  tracts. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  tiling? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  and  ditching. 

Mr.  Lee.  Out  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  we  do  individual  farm  draining  in  localities 
where  it  is  felt  an  object  lesson  would  be  generally  profitable  to  a 
community.  We  try  to  do  n5  more  of  this  than  is  warranted  for  the 
use  of  an  object  lesson,  and  not  to  save  the  individual  farm  owner 
the  expense  of  hiring  an  engineer  except  where  it  is  thought  proper 
to  be  used  as  an  objelct  lesson.    We  try  to  keep  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  Only  where  on  an  individual  farm  it  msiy  serve  as  an 
object  lesson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  ever  do  any  of  that  in  the  Northwest  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  In  what  State? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Some  in  Iowa.  We  have  two  engineers  now  up  on 
the  Red  Eiver.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  States  are  covered  by  that 
work,  but  I  know  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  are  included. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  go  out  on  a  farm  and  make  a  survey  for  the 
owner  ? 

Mr.  McCroey.  We  do  in  cases  where  it  can  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
for  the  surrounding  people.  If  it  is  a  small  job  and  the  survey  will 
only  take  a  small  amount  of  time,  possibly  a  day  or  two,  or  something 
like  that.  We  do  not  make  any  extensive  surveys  except  on  large 
tracts,  and  then  the  local  people  generally  furnish  persons  to  do  the 
detail  work  while  our  engineers  just  giv^  the  general  directions. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  All  of  them  have  engineers,  and  that  work  could  be 
done  by  them  ?    We  have  always  had  to  pay  for  our  own  surveying. 

Mr.  McCrory.  We  have  done  some  work  in  Iowa.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  in  the  Southern  States,  where  there  is  not  much  tile 
drainage.  It  is  purely  educational  work,  I  might  saj',  and  people  are 
not  familiar  with  its  value.  We  are  developing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  drainage  Work  in  tlie  South  through  the  activities  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  furnish  the  tile,  too  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  don't  you  furnish  the  tile?  Why  go  halfway 
and  stop  instead  of  furnishing  everything? 

Mr.  McCrory.  In  some  instances  in  the  preliminary  work  back  in 
1911  and  1912  some  of  the  States  bought  the  tile,  for  instance,  Ala- 
bama, to  put  in  experimental  tracts  to  show  the  results  that  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  the  very  coipmon  belief  that  tile  would  not  work 
in  that  country,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  getting  the  work  started,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  great  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Haugen".  Well,  tiling  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Nobody  remembers 
when  the  first  tile  was  laid. 
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Mr.  McCroey.  But  in  the  South  there  are  a  great  many  States 
where  it  is  practically  unknown  at  this  time.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  educating  men  to  do  the  work.  We  have  to  use  men  who 
have  never  seen  tile  and  make  tile  layers  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  continue  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  McCeory.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Where  did  you  do  drainage  work  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  McCeory.  The  bulk  of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  in  the 
black  belt  in  Alabama,  near  .Montgomery,  Pineapple,  and  Auburn 
Junction,  and  some  other  tracts  whose  location  I  can  not  name  at  this 
instant. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  lay  out  drainage  districts,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  we  lay  out  drainage  districts  in  a  State^  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  you  go  out  and  survey  a  man's  individual 
farm?    There  are  drainage  districts,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  there  are  drainage  districts,  and  we  assist  in 
organizing  and  making  surveys  for  them,  too. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  furnish  a  man  to  superiatend  it  and  look 
after  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  to  give  it  general  direction  but  not  to  do  the 
detail  work.  Local  engineers  are  generally  employed  for  that. 
Where  there  are  competent  local  engmeers,  such  as  in  Mr.  Haugen's 
districts,  where  they  have  done  so  much  of  it,  we  do  not  have  to  go. 
We  try  to  confine  our  work  to  object  lessons,  to  do  work  in  terri- 
tory where  people  are  not  familiar  with  it,  and  where  it  will  be  of 
general  instruction  to  the  comipunity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  people  help  themselves  you  do  not  help 
them  any  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  we  help  them  where  they  help  themselves,  too. 
That  is,  people  have  to  help  themselves,  but  where  people  do  not 
.know  or  do  not  appreciate  its  value  \re  try  to  give  them  an  object  les- 
son which  will  show  them  the  value  of  it.    It  is  important  work. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  are  object  lessons?  Do  you  go  and  lay  the  tile 
for  some  farmer  who  is  able  to  have  the  work  done  himself  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  idea  at  all,  but  if  a  large 
tract  of  land  or  a  number  of  counties,  for  instance,  should  be  wet,  if 
we  could  go  into  some  section  there  and  show  them  how  to  tile-drain 
it,  or  drain  with  open  ditches,  and  that  tract  of  land  produced  three 
or  four  times  the  amount  of  crop  that  all  the  land  around  it  produces, 
you  see  other  people  would  son  get  their  lands  drained. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Have  you  not. bulletins  on  drainage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Would  they  not  convey  the  same  information  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  will  convey  the  same  information,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  make  the  same  impression  by  any  means.  Lots 
of  people  sit  up  and  read  about  things,  and  hear  about  things, 
but  do  not  take  them  in  as  they  do  when  they  see  them.  That  has 
been  the  case  of  the  object-lesson  road  work,  that  this  office  did  in 
years  gone  by ;  it  has  done  as  much  to  stir  up  sentiment  as  anything 
that  could  be  4pne. 

Mr.  Heflin.  ■  After  you  drain  a  farm  or  place  your  system  of 
drainage  on  a  farm,  then  the  people  in  that  County  or  in  adjoining 
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counties  could  see  how  it  was  done  and  could  go  back  and  do  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  and  if  they  want  further  assistance  as  to  details, 
how  to  do  it,  we  try  to'give  them  a  reasonable  amount  of  assistance. 

(Mr.  Lever  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  commit  yourself  to  the  proposition 
that  you  do  any  actual  drainage  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  we  only  direct  a  man  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  costs  quite  a  good  deal  of  money  to  have  the  work 
done. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  they  want  to  drain  a  part  of  the  land,  you  show  them 
how  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  go  into  a  community 
which  organizes  itself,  make  a  survey,  and  give  these  people  in  the 
community  information  as  to  the  cost  of  drainage  and  plans  for 
drainage ;  is  that  not  all  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  not  anyone  who  caln  estimate  the  cost  of 
drainage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  have  to  have  an  expert  from  the  depart- 
ment to  tell  them  what  the  cost  of  drainage  is,  laying  tile?  That  aU 
depends  on  the  cost  of  the  tile  and  the  cost  of  laying  them,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Yes ;  and  the  depth  of  the  ditches  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  to  be  done;  and  a  great  many  other  things  that  enter 
into  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  the  tiler  and  find  out 
what  the  excavation  will  cost  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  tile  and 
he  will  tell  you  the  price  of  tile,  and  a  thousand  tile  will  lay  a  little 
over  60  rods.  I  take  it  any  schoolboy  would  be  able  to  estimate  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  if  you  give  him  the  things  that  are  to  be  used, 
the  quantities,  of  course  he  can  do  the  multiplying  and  adding  and 
get  the  results. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  only  the  tile  drain. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  the  depth  of  the  ditches,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course,  then,  you  have  to  get  your  estimate  from 
the  tiler? 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  how  to  run  the  tiles  so  as  to  make  the  water 
run  and  not  try  to  make  water  run  uphill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  them  that  water  runs  downhill 
and  not  uphill  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  but  most  of  those  wet  tracts  are  pretty  flat, 
and  the  question  of  which  is  downhill  is  a  right  serious  question 
sometimes;  they  look  at  a  tract  that  is  approximately  level  and  do 
not  know  which  is  the  downhill  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen,  on  that 
item?  If  notj  the  next  is  on  page  226,  administrative  expenses;  there 
is  no  change  in  that.  On  page  225,  item  76,  you  have  an  increase  in 
your  rural-engineering  work  of  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  we  have  an  increase  there  of  $50,000,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  note  in  the  estimate  gives  a  brief  statement  of  what  it 
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is  for.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  Mr.  McCormickj  the  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Kural  Engineering,  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  go 
into  detail  about  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  B.  McCORMICK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION 
OF  RURAL  ENGINEERING,  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  tell  us  in  brief  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  you  expect  to  do  with  this  increase. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  use  we  expect  to  make  of  that  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  standardization  of  farm  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
That  includes  machinery  and  apparatus.  We  have  had  a  very  notable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  along  that  line  in  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  here  in  the  past  year.  For  the  sake  of 
conservation  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  many  of  the  less  essential 
types  of  farm  machinery  and  patterns,  so  that  the  equipment  could  be 
made  from  standard  sizes — ^i.  e.,  from  standard-sized  bars  and  stand- 
ard-sized sheets  of  metal,  and  also  to  make  use  of  the  more  available 
sizes  of  timber. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  also  with  the  Farm  Advisory  Board,  made  quite  a 
list  of  changes  or  eliminations.  The  most  ot  them  were  arbitrary. 
They  were  based  on  the  opinions  of  different  persons  and  were  made 
possible  simply  by  the  patriotic  feeling  among  the  manufacturers 
that  they  had  to  do  anything  that  was  suggested.  I  do  not  think 
the  War  Industries  Board  felt  that  they  did  the  best  that  could  be 
done.  I  know  the  rest  of  us  did  not,  but  they  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  toward  conservation  of  materials  in  what  they 
did  do. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  how,  why,  when? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Well,  they  cut  out — this  is  several  months  ago 
and  I  do  not  know  that  my  figures  are  accurate — ^but  they  cut  out 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  shapes  and  varieties  of  disks.  They  elimi- 
nated probably  25  to  30  per  cent  of  certain  plow  types.  They  cut 
out  the  left-hand  plow  altogether.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
shapes  and  sizes  of  machines  that  have  grown  up  through  personal 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  user,  usually,  however,  started  by  the 
manufacturer  in  order  to  have  something  a  little  different  from  his 
competitor. 

A  few  years  ago  the  wagon  manufacturers  took  up  with  our  office 
some  work  in  connection  with  wagon  wheels.  When  they  started  out, 
they  found  they  had  about  1,200  different  possible  wagon  wheels  for 
farm  wagons — ^not  drays,  but  farm  wagons.  They  have  got  that  down 
now  to  about  four  different  diameters  of  wagon  wheels,  with  about  an 
average  of  three  or  four  different  widths  of  tires ;  that  is,  they  have 
cut  it  down  from  over  1,200  to  probably  less  than  100  sizes,  and  sizes 
that  anybody  can  make,  and  they  are  reducing  the  number  still 
further.  That  action  was  based  to  a  great  extent  on  tests  that  had 
been  made  by  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  purpose  here;  of  setting  up  your 
standards  and  then  coming  back  to  Congress  later  on  and  asking  for 
an  act  and  enforcing  your  standards  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  ask  for  that,  because  we  do  not 
consider  that  we  need  an  act.    If  we,  as  the  result  of  our  tests  and 
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our  experiments,  decide  that  a  certain  machine  has  a  certain  power, 
or  requires  a  certain  power  to  operate  it,  it  is  our  intention  to  au- 
thorize that  rating,  but  we  will  not  need  any  law  to  enforce  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Common  sense  will  do  that? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  encroaching 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicJS.  I  do  not  think  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  not 
trying  to  enforce  a  legal  standard.  It  is  merely  assistance  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  users  of  machines  that  have,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, interchangeability,  and  reducing  a  large  number  of  superfluous 
sizes  and  makes.  It  is  not  establishing  a  legal  standard,  like  a  yard- 
stick or  a  pound  weight;  it  is  not  anything  of  that  sort,  and  nothing 
that  has  any  idea  of  legal  enforcement  to  it.  It  is  for  the  securing 
of  information  and  making  it  available,  both  to  the  user  and  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Lesher.  It  is  more  in  the  line  of  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes :  and  acting  as  a  clearing  house  between  the 
two,  bringing  them  together.  At  the  present  time  they  consider,  to 
a  certain  extent,  their  interests  as  antagonistic.  We  do  not  think  they 
are.  We  think  the  last  year  of  cooperation  has  shown  they  are  not 
antagonistic. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  increase  made  on  the  basis  of  experience 
during  time  of  war,  or  is  this  a  peace  time  proposition  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  This  is  a  peace  time  proposition.  It  has  been  re- 
quested, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  about  three  or  four  years  now, 
and  I  believe  it  was  presented  to  this  committee  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war.    It  was  presented  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  when  this  item  was  originally  sug- 
gested it  had  in  it  that  language  authorizing  you  to  do  this  farm- 
machinery  work,  and  my  recollection  is  this  committee  cut  that  lan- 
guage out. 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  cut  it  out;  yes,  sir.  That  is,  the  committee 
cut  the  increase  out ;  the  authorization  is  already  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  was  no  new  language  in  the  item  proposed  in 
the  estimates  of  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  a  clause  to  make  the 
appropriation  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  we  cut  out  a  little  of  the  architecture,  too,  of 
the  bill.  I  think  the  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  Sears  & 
Roebuck -and  the  rest  of  them  were  furnishing  the  people  with  blue 
prints  and  specifications,  and  the  opinion  was  it  was  not  necessary 
to  continue  the  work. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  was  not  present  at  that  time.  I  did  not  hear 
any  such  discussion. 

ikr.  Hatjgen.  I  think  there  are  hundreds  of  firms  that  are  furnish- 
ing it,  and  furnishing  it  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  think  we  are  furnishing  designs  better  suited 
to  farm  conditions  than  are  some  who  are  interested  solely  from  the 
commercial  side. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  or  two  along  that 
line.  Is  there  any  standard  method  now  of  determining  the  horse- 
power of  a  motor? 
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Mr.  McCoEMicK.  No,  sir.  We  have,  I  say,  no  standard  naethod. 
There  are  several  so-called  stan^iard  methods.  There  are  formula? 
which  take  into  consideration  the  length  of  the  atro]<e  and  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  and  some  constant  factor,  usually. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  mere  calculation? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  It  is  an  arbitrary  or  empirical  formula  that  is 
used.  There  are  about  five  of  them.  We  have  worked  out  the  horse- 
power for  some  of  the  more  prominent  engines,  using  the  five  different 
formulae,  and  we  find  a  variation  of  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  and  we 
also  find  that  the  manufacturers'  ratings  are  likely  not  to  agree  with 
^ny  one  of  those  five  formulae. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  get  at  your  purpose.  Is  it  your  purpose 
to  establish  a  standard  method  of  determining  the  horsepower  of 
motors? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  and  actually  determining  the  horse- 
power of  any  one  type.  For  instance,  we  have  designed  a  piece  of 
apparatus  by  which  we  can  test  and  calibriite  the  horsepower  of  any 
engine,  and  if  any  manufacturer  desires,  arid  if  this  money  is  riiade 
available,  it  is  onr  intention  to  test  and  to  calibrate  that  type.  That 
is,  the  actual  horsepower  developed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  saw  a  recent  article,  I  do  not  recall  now  whether 
in  one  of  the  motor  magazines,  or  ih  the  Scientific  American,  or 
somewhere,  which  indicated  that  the  same  general  type  of  hiotor — 
as  the  result  of  adjustment,  as  the  i^esult  of  slight  variation  in  the 
casting  of  the  bearing  ihetal,  and  dozens  of  other  elements  in  the 
motor  itself — would  result  in  a  very  wide  variation  even  in  the  same 
type  of  motor. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There  is  always  an  accidental  difference  in  va- 
rious manufactured  products  that  can  never  be  avoided,  but  as  the 
method  of  manufacture  improves  constantly  and  duplication  in 
manufacturing  is  carried  through,  and  there  is  less  hand  fitting  of 
work,  that  accidental  difference  which  formerly  existed,  is  being 
reduced  constantly.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  ever  get  to  the  point 
where  two  engines  will  be  absolutely  identical,  but  any  manufacturer 
who  has  any  expectation  of  continuing  in  business  and  any  con- 
sideration for  his  reputation,  will  not  attempt  to  rate  an  engine  right 
up  to  its  limit;  that  is,  the  most  that  it  can  possibly  do  under  best 
conditions. 

He  makes  an  allowance.  The  allowance  he  makes  should  more 
than  offset  any  accidental  difference  that  will  iexist  in  the  manufac- 
turing or  in  the  nature  of  the  material. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  You  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress,  I  notice,  in  this  note 
upon  standardization  of  motors  and  of  tractors,  and  the  rating  of 
horsepower,  etc.  Now,  I  Suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  tractive  effect 
of  the  tractor  you  have  an  entirely  different  problem  than  you  would 
have  in  the  case  of  determining  the  horsepower  of  the  motor,  be- 
cause you  have  there,  I  assume,  a  matter  of  ratio,  construction,  and 
everything  else.    How  can  you  arrive  at  any  standard  method  there? 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  The  apparatus  that  we  have  in  mind  makes  the 
actual  test  of  the  power  at  the  drawbar,  and  in  addition  we  take  the 
power  at  the  belt;  that  is,  the  belt  power.  We  take  both.  In  that 
way  we  can  determine  absolutely  aiiy  loss  between  the  two  points. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  This  matter  of  standardization  or  interchange- 
ability  of  parts,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  is  a  matter  very  largely 
of  getting  the  trade  together  and  getting  men  to  agree  to  do  certain 
things,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoEMicK.  Provided  we  can  show  them  those  things  have  a 
foundation  in  fact  for  being  done,  yes ;  but  if  it  is  merely  personal 
opinion,  each  manufacturer  considers  that  his  idea  is  fully  as  good 
as  the  other's,  and  he  will  not  change.  Somebody  has  to  change  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  uniformity  in  construction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  these  manufacturers  have  engineers  and  de- 
signers, etc.,  and  naturally  all  of  them  seek  to  make  their  product  a 
little  better  than  anybody  else's,  and  there  must,  necessarily,  be  some 
leeway  in  design  and  engineering  ability,  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  A  great  many  of  the  differences  have  grown  up 
because  of  the  separation  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  from  each 
other.  That  is,  there  may  be  a  dozen  different  ways  of  doing  one 
thing  that  are  equally  good.  One  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  adopt 
a  certain  plan ;  another  man  in  Michigan  something  else.  We  have, 
just  recently  taken  up  the  question — they  are  apparently  small  items, 
and  yet  their  effect  is  considerable — the  question  of  mangers  in  dairy 
barns. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  proposition.  I 
want  you  to  stick  to  tractors. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  All  right;  what  is  the  question. 
,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  get  some  limitation  upon  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.  I  can  see  where  it  is  possible  to  standardize 
for  all  tractors  the  sizes  of  rods,  and  perhaps  the  pinions  and  wheels, 
and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  sort,  but  when  you  get  into  engines, 
motors,  I  do  not  see  where  you  can  get  any  standardization. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  "We  are  not  trying  to  standardize  to  the  extent 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  destroy  any  individuality  or  invention,  but 
throughout  the  entire  machine,  the  transmission  from  the  engine  to 
the  drawbar,  and  even  from  the  gas  tank,  in  the  case  of  gas  tractors, 
to  the  engine,  there  are  large  numbers  of  what  are  called  accessories 
which  should  and  can  be  made  attachable  to  the  same  sized  openings 
or  fittings,  so  they  are  interchangeable  one  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  attachment,  for  in- 
stance, of  magnetos  for  the  ignition  system,  the  attachment  of  car- 
buretors are  entirely  different;  in  fact,  many  asccessories  are  located 
in  different  places  relative  to  the  engine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  any  standard  method  of 
attaching  a  carburetor  or  magneto  to  the  motor  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  can  get  a  great  deal  more  uniform  method. 
Personally,  I  think  the  word  "uniformity"  in  this  case  is  as  fully 
expressive  for  our  purpose  as  standardization.  Uniformity  and  in- 
terchangability,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it. 

But  the  question  of  the  power  rating  is  one  that  we  get  a  great  many 
inquiries  about,  and  there  are  many  others.  One  question  that  comes 
in  is, "  Why  is  one  man's  hitch  for  implements  6  inches  or  a  foot  higher 
off  the  ground  than  anothers  ?  "  "  Why  is  it  I  can  use  one  tractor  in 
pulling  certain  implements,  while,  if  I  change  tractors,  I  have  to 
change  implements  ?  "  "  If  there  is  a  certain  height  that  is  as  good  as 
another,  if  not  the  best  height  for  hitching,  why  does  not  everybody 
have  that?" 
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The  Chairman.  Who  makes  these  inquiries — manufacturers? 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  No;  farmers  make  these  inquiries.  It  is  from 
them  that  our  inquiries  and  demands  come.  The  manufacturers, 
many  of  them,  say  they  would  like  to  have  some  standard  test  to  go  by, 
something  authoritative. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  inquiries  very  large  in  volume,  or  do 
you  only  have  one  now  and  then  ? 

Mr.  McCormick;.  They  are  coming  in  constantly,  and  are  apt  to  be 
verbal.  Whenever  there  are  any  farmers'  gatherings  here,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  they  come  into  our  office  and  ask  about  them,  and 
when  we  are  out  in  the  field  they  ask,  "Why  don't  you  do  this?" 
"  So  if  we  have  a  10-horsepower  sheller  and  a  10-horsepower  engine," 
they  say, "  we  know  we  can  run  the  sheller  with  that  engine ;  as  it  is  we 
oftimes  can  not  do  it." 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  see  whether  they  are  not  doing  this  class  of  work? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  made  no  inquiries,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  they  are  taking  up  the  question. of  getting  tiiiiformity  in  agricul- 
tural implements  and  the  parts  of  thein. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  make  inquiry  and  let  us 
know  something  about  it,  because  I  have  an  idea,  even  if  they  are 
not  doing  this  work,  that  it  is  in  their  field  rather  than  yours.' 

Mr.  MfeCoRMiCK.  I  know  that  two  of  three  years  ago  there  was 
some  correspondence  relating  to  standardization,  or  the  adoption  of 
uniform  sizes  of  bolts  and  nuts  on  agricultural  implements,  which 
was  referred  to  us  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  indicated 
to  me  they  were  doing  nothing  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  done  work  as  to  uniform  standards  for 
screws  and  nuts  on  automobiles,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  There  has  been  a  standard  established ;  yes ;  and 
there  are  three  or  four  standards  of  threads,  etc.,  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  They  are  testing  engines  and  tractors,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMidK.  They  are  not  testing  tractors  so  far  as  I  know. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  doing  any  work  at  all  on  agricultural 
implements.  They  have  been  testing  aeroplane  engines,  helping  in 
the  development  of  those.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  the  test  work 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  advantage  in  a  high  hitch  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  laiow  that  there  is  any  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  A  number  of  tractors  are  made  with  a  high  hitch, 
and  they  advertise  that  point  as  being  far  superior  to  the  other. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Usually  the  argument  advanceii  in  favor  of  the 
high  hitch  is  that  it  gives  a  sort  of  a  downward  pull,  which  holds 
the  traction  wheels  down;  they  claim  that  increases  the  tractive 
power. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  can  pull  the  plow  with  an  engine  of  less  weight? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  the  claim ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Have  you  tested  that  out  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  not  had  any  opportunity ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  your  idea  about  it?  Is  there  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  that? 

Mi:.  McCormick.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want  this  money  for  ? 
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Mr.  McCoKMiCK.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  get, 
whether  that  pull  is  enough  to  have  an  appreciable  result ;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them 
are  made  with  the  high  hitch  and  some  with  a  lower  hitch,  and  they 
advertise  that  point  very  strongly,  and  contend  that  it  saves  putting 
so  much  material  in  the  engine  and  requires  less  weight  to  pull  the 
plow? 

The  Chaieman.  What  do  you  mean  by  high  hitch? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  you  hitch  the  engine  to  the  plow ;  the  top  of 
the  plow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  McCormick? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  been  testing  out  the  various  mak&s  of 
tractors  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir ;  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  there  not  been  any  investigation  made? 

Mr.  McCormick.  There  have  been  investigations  in  the  sense  of 
observations  of  the  machines  at  work,  and  during  <Ji|^  course  of  manu- 
facture by  individuals  from  the  oflBice  whenever  oppdrtimity  presented 
itself,  but  with  the  appropriation  and  the  amount  of  ground  to  be 
covered,  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  do  any  more  than  what 
we  can  pick  up.  .  , 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  department  carry- 
ing on  any  investigation  of  the  kind? 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  have  carried  on  no  engineering  investiga- 
tions or  mechanical  investigations;  they  have  carried  on  economic 
investigations  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  tractor  in  the  farm  scheme, 
and  the  size  of  farm  on  which  tractors  have  proven  advisable.  That 
has,  however,  been  based  on  the  experience  of  farmers  themselves. 
,  Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  told  the  department  had  carried  on  some 
investigations  as  to  testing  out  the  various  makes  of  tractors,  and 
either  had  made  reports  or  were  about  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  think  any  investigation  has  been  made. 
We  have  been  trying  for  three  or  four  years  to  get  that  work  started. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  known  of  it ;  in  fact,  have  conferred 
with  us,  and  our  chief  work — < — 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Some  of  the  tractors  turn  turtle,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  some  of  them  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  investigated  as  to  them  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  authentic  information  at  all  in 
regard  to  that  outside  of  just  newspaper  reports  and  rumors. 

Mr.  Haugen.  After  the  investigation,  what  is  your  purpose,  to 
certify  as  to  the  horsepower  or  what  ?  What  is  the  information  that 
you  propose  to  disseminate? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Give  the  horsepower  that  that  type  of  engine 
will  develop. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  you  speak  of  type  you  mean  that  certain  make 
of  engine 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  certain  make  and  size  and  type. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Any  manufacturer  can  send  his  engine  here  to  have 
it  tested  out! 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  you  certify  as  to  the  power  ? 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  That  that  engine  develops ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAtJGEN.  And  its  good  Or  bad  qualities  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  certify  as  to  the  power  that  it  develops. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  And  as  to  what  besides  the  power  ? 

Mr.  McCoEMicK.  So  far,  we  have  notgiven  that  full  consideration. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  certify  to  any  other  feature  until  more 
uniformity  has  been  secured. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  If  you  find  one  more  practicable  and  serviceable  than 
another,  would  you  cerjtif .y  as  to  that  t 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No,  sir:  I  would  not  want  to  agree  to  do  that  in 
all  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  of  what  vhlue,  unless  you  feel  free  to  give  the 
information  that  you  have  at  hand,  is  it  ? 

,Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  can  give  the  information  that  the  farmer 
wants  in  knowing  what  power  he  can  figure  on  from  an  engine.  We 
would  carry  on  tests  also  to  determine  what  power  is  required  for 
different  operations,  what  power  is  required  to  pull  so  many  plow 
bottopis. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  does  not  get  us  anywhere.  Any  engine  may  be 
made  with  sufficient  power;  but  I  suppose  what  the  farmer  is  inter- 
ested in,  or  the  operator  is  interested  in,  is  the  most  economical  tractpt 
and  the  one  that  will  use  the  least  gasoline,  and  use  the  least  oil — ^the 
niaterials  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  tractor.  Now, 
if  you  are  limited  simply  to  the  power,  I  do  not  see  that  it  gives  any 
information  of  any  value  whatever.  They  can  all  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient power. 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  They  can,  but  they  are  not;  and  that  is  exactly 
the  point  the  farmers  are  complaining  about.  They  say,  "  We  buy 
this  engine,  which  is  rated  up  10r20.  We  can  do  a  certain  kind  of 
work  with  it.  We  buy  this  engine,  which  is  rated  12-25,  and  it  will 
not  do  as  much  work  as  the  10-20.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  know 
how  much  power  an  engine  has?  "    They  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  liAUGEN.  I  take  it,  the  expense  of  ascertaining  the  power  is 
very  small;  that. is,  simply  hitching  it  onto  something  and  trying  it 
out.  If  that  is  all,  I  should  not  think  you  would  need  any  additional 
appropriation,  if  you  have  the  equipment  for  it.  All  there  is  is  fixing 
the  engine  onto  something  and  testing  its  power. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  it  costs  something  to  build  that  equipment 
to  test  that  power. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  that  equipment  over  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  do  not  think  so ;  in  fact,  I  know  they  have  not ; 
that  is,  not  suitable  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  require  a  different  equipment  for  testing  a 
tractor  than  for  an  engine  ? 

Mr.  McCoEMicK.  Yes,  sir;  from  a  stationary  engine;  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  tell  us  what  information  you  are  going  to  give 
the  people  after  you  get  through  with  this  investigation. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  hope  to  furnish  the  information  from  which 
the  user  and  purchaser  can  go  into  the  market  and  select  an  engine 
which  he  knows  will  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  horsepower  at  the 
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belt,  if  he  wants  to  use  it  for  belt  work;  at  the  drawbar,  if  he  wants  to 
use  it  for  traction  work ;  and  in  addition  we  expect  to  supply  him  with 
the  information  as  to  the  power  required  to  plow  a  certain  depth,  in 
certain  types  of  soil,  pulling  a  certain  number  of  bottoms ;  to  operate  a 
corn  sheller,  to  operate  an  ensilage  cutter,  and  similar  work,  which  is 
being  done  by  power  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  other  words,  if  he  wants  the  power  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  buy  a  large  bore  and  a  long  stroke  engine ;  is  that  not  all  ? 

Mr.  McCoEMicK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  the  various  types;  you  have  different  types? 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  We  hope  to  go  a  little  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  may  point  out  where  one  type  is  superior  to 
another,  but  after  all  it  all  depends  upon  the  bore  and  the  length  of 
the  stroke,  does  it  not,  and  the  quantity  of  gasoline  that  is  used  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No;  not  entirely;  it  depends  also  upon  the  com- 
pression in  the  cylinder  and  the  number  of  revolutions  that  the  engine 
will  make. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  can  not  get  that  without  the  gasoline  and  with 
the  bore  and  length  of  stroke  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  You  can  have  a  given  bore  and  length  of  stroke 
and  yet  have  your  revolutions  vary  anywhere  from  100  to  1,500  or 
more.  The  mere  fact  that  you  have  a  certain  stroke  and  a  certain 
bore  does  not  determine  the  power  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  revolutions ;  of  course,  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  And  also  the  amount  of  compression  that  is  in 
the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  besides  that ;  what  else  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  hope  to  go  further,  so  that  after  we  have 
determined  the  power  available  and  rated  the  power  that  can  be 
secured  from  the  types  of  engines,  th«  power  that  is  required  for  the 
different  operations,  we  hope  to  go  enough  further  so  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  driving  machinery,  in  cooperation  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  driven  machinery,  will  so  construct  their  pulleys, 
their  shafting,  and  their  gearing,  and  the  frames,  the  height  of 
frames,  so  that  those  machines  can  be  operated  together  as  they  should 
be,  whether  one  of  them  is  made  in  Colorado  and  the  other  in  Maine 
or  whether  both  are  made  in  the  same  shop.  The  farmer  and  the 
user  buys  his  machines  of  all  types  and  of  all  manufacturers  in  any 
locality  in  the  country.  He  needs  badly  a  sufficient  uniformity  in 
styles,  shapes,  and  auxiliaries,  so  that  he  can  operate  those  machines 
together. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  weight  of  the  engine  required  to  pull  the  load, 
would  that  be  necessary? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  the  apparatus  that  we  have  designed 
tests,  among  other  factors,  the  weight  on  the  drive  wheels.  We  not 
only  get  that  portion  of  the  weight  that  is  on  the  drive  wheels  when 
the  machine  is  at  rest,  but  we  get  the  portion  of  the  weight,  the  dis- 
tribution, on  those  drivewheels  under  varying  loads.  For  instance, 
when  an  engine  is  working  to  its  full  capacity  it  is  known  that  the 
portion  of  the  weight  on  the  drivewheels  is  far  in  excess  of  that  when 
standing  still.  How  much  more  we  do  not  know,  because  it  has  never 
been  tested,  but  one  thing  that  makes  it  possible,  sometimes,  for  a 
comparatively  small  looking  engine,  a  light  engine,  to  outpull  a 
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heavier  one,  is  the  fact  that  its  weight  is  so  proportioned  that  during 
its  operation  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  rear 
wheel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  only  other  item  here,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  your  general  administra- 
tive expense  item.    There  is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  (Jiscuss  that.  Let  us  turn  to  page 
258,  gentlemen,  and  take  up  the  Insecticide. Act. 
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GOMMITTEE  ON  AgEICULTTIRE, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  Jammry  9,  1919. 

BtJKEATJ  of  Markets. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  very  important 
Bureau  of  Markets,  and  while  we  do  not  want  to  limit  the  examina- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  to  present  the  estimate,  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
short  session  of  Congress  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  speed  up 
the  hearings  as  much  as  possible. 

Turn  to  page  236,  and  we  will  take  up  the  lump-fund  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Are  you  going  to  skip  page  227  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  salary  proposition  depends  upon  whether 
the  Appropriations  Committee  allows  the  general  increase  or  not. 

Mr.  Brand,  your  first  general  expense  item,  on  page  236,  is  No. 
118,  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  for  which  you  ask 
$317,520,  which  is  an  actual  increase  of  how  much! 

Mr.  Brand.  An  actual  increase  of  $41,100. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  tell  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  particular  lines  of  work  to  be  increased,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  work, 
$15,000;  the  foreign  marketing  work,  $12,000;  and  the  cotton  han- 
dling and  marketing  work,  $14,100. 

The  committee  is  no  doubt  quite  familiar  with  these  lineg  of  work. 
The  cooperative  work  was  one  of  the  first  lines  that  was  started  in 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  1913,  and  has  grown  greatly  in  importance 
and  in  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  results.  We  have  now  worked 
out  methods  of  organization,  the  legal  questions  involved  in  organi- 
zation— what  organizations  may  do  and  the  kind  of  activities  they 
may  engage  in — and  the  cooperative  work  that  should  be  done,  con- 
sidering the  increase  in  the  diversification  of  crops  and  the  produc- 
tion of  new  crops  in  territories  where  they  are  not  normally  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  This  work  has  grown  very  greatly. 
There  are,  roughly,  14,000  cooperative  enterprises  of  one  kind  and 
another  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many? 

Mr.  Brand.  Fourteen  thousand;  and  this  work  is  calculated  to 
reach  and  aid  those  who  wish  to  organize  into  cooperative  associa- 
tions.    We  have  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  our  solicitor's  office 
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the  requirements  which  oi-ganizations  should  observe  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  Clayton  amendment  to  the  antitrust  law,  and  we  are 
encouraging  that  type  of  organization  wherever  we  can. 

The  funds  asked  for  will  be  used  specifically  in  adding  some  men 
who  are  capaible  along  this  line  and  in  bearing  their  expenses.  It  is 
a  small  amount  and  is  a  transfer  from  the  food-production  act  ap- 
propriation rather  than  an  outright  increase  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  from  the  food-production  act  was 
available  to  you  for  this  use  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  My  recollection,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  is  that  we  have  avail- 
able for  such  use  this  year  $33,000 ;  and  when  these  estimates  were  pre- 
pared the  war  was  still  on  and  we  expected  that  some  part  of  that  sum 
would  still  be  available  next  year.  Fortunately,  the  war  is  over,  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  available.  So  this  is  really  a  reduction  of 
about  $17,000,  as  I  recall  it — ^those  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  accu- 
rate— from  the  funds  available  this  year  for  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Brand,  relat- 
ing in  a  general  way  to  your  statutory  roll,  before  you  go  any  further 
with  this  lump-sum  discussion.    What  percentage  of  increase  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  lump-fund  roll 
of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  dis- 
cuss this  lump-fund  portion  first,  for  our  disposition  of  that  will  de- 
termine whether  we  are  going  to  grant  these  statutory  increases  ?  You 
can  not  determine  very  well  what  the  statutory  roll  is  going  to  be  until 
you  determine  what  these  lump  funds  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  the  understanding,  of  course  we  will  not 
go  into  that  now. 

•Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  going  to  have  these  gentlemen  here  again  to 
explain  the  statutory  roll  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  a  suggestion  regarding  Mr.  Brand's  salary. 
I  presume  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  discuss  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  memorandum  in  the  record  about  it  for  consideration 
when  the  discussion  of  the  statutory  roll  is  taken  up  later. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  have  all  these  memoranda  and  discussion  at 
the  same  time,  so  we  can  take  them  up  together. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

BUREAU  OF  MAEKETS. 

1  chief  of  bureau,  from  .$4,500  to  $5,000,  increase  of $500 

Mr.  Brand,  the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  has  personally  directed 
the  worli  in  all  phases  of  its  development.  With  its  rapid  growth  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  have  very  greatly  increased.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  Mr. 
Brand's  compensation  from  $4,500  to  $5,000  per  annum,  in  recognition  of  his  able 
and  constructive  efforts,  as  well  as  his  untiring  industry  in  developing  and  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  suggested  increase  would 
merely  bring  his  salary  into  line  with  the  compensation  received  by  the  chiefs  of 
other  bureaus  of  similar  size  and  importance.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  since  July  1, 1915,  more  than  three 
and  a  half  years  ago. 
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The  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  directed  along  sound  and  con- 
servative lines,  and  the  bureau  to-day  Is  an  institution  of  direct  and  acknowledged 
usefulness  to  producers  and  others  interested  in  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  farm  products.  Its  work  inevitably  affects  deeply  and  directly  the  operations 
of  large  numbers  of  farmers  and  commercial  interests. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  established  very  meager  information  was 
available  on  the  subject  of  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  in  developing  the  bureau  and  in 
formulating  its  policies.  Under  Mr.  Brand's  constructive  guidance,  however,  im- 
portant investigations  were  conducted,  the  results  of  which  were  fundamentally 
necessary  in  instituting  marketing  reforms.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
market  news  services  had  been  instituted  on  fruits  and  vegetables  and  live  stock 
and  meats,  and  the  bureau  was  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  important  regu- 
latory measures,  such  as  the  grain-standards  act,  the  cotton-futures  act,  and  the 
warehouse  acts.  Mr.  Brand  also  rendered  a  great  deal  of  service  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  engaged  in  formulating  regulatory  legislation,  particularly  the- 
food-control  and  food-production  acts. 

The  entry  of  this  country  into  the  war  very  greatly  accentuated  the  need 
for  the  quick  and  Intelligent  solution  of  many  problems  connected  with  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Through  the  varied  range  of  its  previous  activi- 
ties, and  on  account  of  the  comprehensive  form  of  its  organization,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  was  in  position  to.  render  valuable  service  along  these  lines.  On 
account  of  the  war,  the  \vork  of  the  bureau  was  lai-gely  expanded  during  the- 
last  year.  The  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  was  enlarged 
until  the  framework  for  a  national  machine  for  the  exchange  of  market  in- 
formation on  such  commodities  was  completed;  the  market  news  service  on 
live  stock  and  meats  was  much  expanded  and  new  features  were  instituted 
which  added  greatly  to  its  usefulness  and  popularity;  market  news  services  on 
dairy  and  poultry'products,  hay,  grain,  feeds,  and  seeds  were  Inaugurated ;  and  a 
local  market  reporting  service  was  developed  to  tiike  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
truck  growers  surrounding  certain  large  cities  and  to  supplement  the  telegraphic 
service  on  commodities  which  are  shipped  from  a  distance  in  car-lot  quantities. 
The  food-products  inspection  service  was  instituted  to  supply  shippers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  with  certificates .  regarding  the  condition  of  their  products  on 
arrival,  at  large  central  markets.  All  these  activities  have  answered  an  evident 
need  and  their  conduct  has  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  Other  large  emergency 
projects  have  been  successfully  undertaken  by  this  bureau  in  designing  efficient 
refrigerator  and  heater  cars,  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
in  conducting  food  surveys  to  determine  the  salient  facts  regarding  the  food 
supply  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  work  naturally  falling  within  the  field  of 
this  bureau,  the  Chief  of  the  Bvireau  of  Markets  has  had  charge  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  under  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000; 
made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose ;  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
cotton  distribution  of  the  War  Industries  Board ;  and  has  administered  the 
regulation  of  stock  yards  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  President's  proclamation 
of  June  18,  1918.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  wool  section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  board  was  made  liquidating 
officer  of  this  section. 

The  supervision  of  work  conducted  along  so  many  different  lines  and  touch- 
ing vitally  so  many  different  interests  calls  for  broad  knowledge  and  unusual 
discretion  and  ability.  Mr.  Brand,  with  extraordinary  energy  and  resource- 
fulness, has  fully  measured  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  difficult  position,, 
and  has  given  his  time  and  labor  without  stint  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Mr.  Brand  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  served  as 
assistant  curator  of  botany.  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,. 
1902-3.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  department  in  1903  and  had  charge  of 
its,  clover  and  alfalfa  investigations  until  1909,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  paper-plant  investigations.  In  1912  he  took  charge  of  the  department's 
cotton  handlipg  and  marketing  investigations,  and  in  May,  1913,  was  made 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Markets,  which  was  established  at  that  time,  and  the 
name  of  which  was  later  changed  to  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization 
and,  still  later  to  Bureau  of  Markets.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
southwest  cotton  culture  of  the  department ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan  ■ 
American  Financial  Congress  in  1915 ;  and  was  chairman  of  subsection  7, 
Marketing   and    Distribution   of   Agricultural    Products,    and   of    Section   III,, 
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Conservation  of  National  Resources,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry,  of 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  In  1915.  He  Is  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  publications  dealing  with  agronomic  and  marketing  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  $12,000  increase  for  the  work  on  foreign 
marketing.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States 
are  agricultural  products.  "We  have,  during  the  past  18  months  on 
the  very  modest  funds  that  we  have  had,  had  four  different  men 
working  in  the  foreign  field  on  special  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  that  has  been  before  the  war  or  just 
since  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Since  the  war  it  would  be  more  than  that.  But  that 
is  a  rough  average  of  past  experience.  Since  the  war  I  should 
imagine  that  the  percentage  is  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  During  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  very  much  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  Mr.  Brand,  that  you  had  four  men 
doing  special  lines  of  work.    Can  you  give  us  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  one  man  in  Europe  in  reference  to  cotton; 
one  man  in  Australia  with  reference  to  grains  and  live  stock;  one 
man  in  Japan  and  China  in  reference  to  fruits,  particularly  our 
western  fruits  which  are  available  for  export  to  the  Orient. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  they  do?  . 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing) .  That  is  three ;  what  is  the  fourth  ? 

The  Chairman.  With  what  problems  are  they  dealing? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  just  named  three. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fourth  is  a  man  who  is  now  abroad  on  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  and  field  seeds,  that  is  the  field  crop  and  garden  seeds. 
,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  To  obtain  them  or  to  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  find  an  outlet  for  those  of  which  we  have  a  sur- 
plus ;  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  those  of  which  there  is  a 
shortage.  There  are  certain  seeds,  particularly  red  clover,  in  which 
we  are  likely  to  find  a  very  serious  shortage,  and  we  need  to  know 
the  needs,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  of  our  associates  in  the  war  and  the 
neutrals  before  we  too  generously  part  with  our  supplies.  It  is  a 
protection  to  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  a  man 
in  Europe  now? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  together,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  in  the 
field  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  work  any  different? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  one  of  those  gentlemen  I  think  handles  problems 
of  production,  and  the  other  handles  problems  of  surplus  movements 
of  crops  beyond  actual  market  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  duplication  of  this  work  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  agent?  They  have  these  agents  out  in  the 
field  looking  after  markets  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  very  complete  understand- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they  do  not  cover  any 
agricultural  products  except  a  very  few  manufactured  products, 
products  manufactured  from  farm  products. 

The  Chairman.  Your  understanding,  then,  is  that  you  handle 
agricultural  products,  and  they  handle  manufactured  goods? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  handle 
agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  only  reason,  Mr.  Anderson,  is  that  we  have  a  com- 
plete organization  dealing  with  those  problems  in  the  domestic  field, 
and  our  men  understand  the  work  in  the  domestic  field  and  are  so 
thoroughly  informed  that  it  would  seem  a  duplication  and  waste  to 
have  them  practically  have  to  put  on  a  force  and  train  th^em. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  should  the  bureau  send  out  a  man  there  if 
one  man  could  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problems  are  so  great  that 
even  with  respect  to  one  product  it  seems  necessary  at  times  to  have 
more  than  one  man  in  the  field;  and  a  man  who  is  handling  manu- 
factured products  is  very  very  rarely  indeed  at  all  informed  about, 
agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  thought  that  our  Government  was 
very  weak  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  more  generously  make  provision 
for  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  Governments  have,  I  don't  think 
it  is  overstating  it,  hundreds  of  men  in  this  country  on  exactly  this 
line  of  work  and  we  have  practically  no  one  on  agricultural  products 
in  other  countries:  I  don't  think  it  is  a  credit  to^  this  country  and  I 
don't  think  it  is  suitable  protection  to  our  producer's  who  are  so 
largely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are-  not  those  hundreds  of  men  from  foreign 
countries  employed  by  private  interests  and  not  their  Governments? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  the  men  I  refer  to  are  commissioners  and  men  em- 
jjloyed  by  their  Governments.  There  is  not  a  week  that  we  don't  have 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  come  to  us  to  get  information  from  us  on 
those  lines. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Is  that  now  or  more  particularly  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  last  few  months. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  doing  in  the  South  American  field  in  this  kind  of  work 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  stimulated  their  activities  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  understand  that  they  have.  We  understand  that 
particularly  in  South  American  and  Oriental  fields  they  were  work- 
ing very  actively  to  gain  back  the  markets  they  enjoyed  before  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  be  very  foolish  to  sit  down  here 
idly  and  let  them  do  it  if  we  could  help  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  men  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  not.  We  were  planning  to  have  a  man  go 
there  and  but  for  the  war  he  would  have  gone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  won't  be  much  to  our  advantage  to  send  men  to 
South  America  until  we  can  get  some  passports  so  men  can  go  down 
there  and  do  business. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  that.  I  know  a  number 
of  men  who  have  gone  there.  1  know  there  are  some  restrictions, 
but  I  do  not  think  tney  are  of  the  real  iron-safe  type. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  very  diiRcult  matter  to  secure  a  passport  to 
go  to  Mexico  even  now  and  they  keep  them  waiting  day  after  day 
and  weelis  at  a  time  sometimes. 
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•  Mr.  Brand.  I  know  that  the  War  Trade  Board  has  been  trying  to 
facilitate  movements  of  crops  from  the  west  to  'the  east  coast  and 
my  understanding  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  assigned  a  number 
of  vessels  to  this  trade  and  also  some  to  the  west  coast  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  may  have  done  that,  but  they  haven't  got  (he 
passports. 

Mr.  Hai3(jen.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  these  four  men 
are  doing  over  there? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  determining  what  the  possibilities  are  of 
dealing  with  those  "countries— the  business  methods  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  follow,  the  type  of  packages,  packing,  and  standardiza- 
tion, and  the  things  of  that  sort  which  must  be  adopted  in  order  to 
.meet  the  preferences  of  those  countries;  the  type  of  banking  ar- 
rangements that  must  be  made — all  of  the  things  that  are  absolutely- 
necessary  to  one  desiring  to  start  business  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  have  experts  on  banking,  besides  those  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Brand.  Our  men  are  acquainting  themselves  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  can  with  all  those  matters  which  are  very  necessary  to  the 
specific  performances  of  their  tasks.  They  do  not  set  themselves  up 
as  being  experts  on  banking  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  need  an  expert  on  wheat  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  applies  to  every  product,  Mr.  Haugen — every 
product  has  its  distinct  characteristics. 

Mr.  Haugen.  So  what  you  would  have  to  have  is  an  expert  on 
every  product  that  enters  into  exports. 

Mr.  Brand.  My  feeling  is  that  you  can  go  too  far  in  that  direction 
in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  now  in  duplicating 
this  work  of  another  department. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  sending  people  over,  allowing  large  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  Brand.  Would  it  be  duplication  if  a  big  hardware  concern 
sent  a  man  across  and  a  glass  manufacturing  concern  sent  a  man 
across? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  that  is  just  about  what  the  situation  involves. 
A  man  engaged  in  agriculture  and  one  in  hardware,  however,  are 
engaged  in  different  propositions. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  problems  are  very  distinct,  Mr.  Haugen.  When 
yon  go  to  Liverpool  with  reference  to  grain  you  deal  with  a  totally 
different  crop  and  in  a  different  way  than  when  you  go  to  Liverpool 
and  deal  with  cotton. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Brand,  there  is  no  duplication  of  any- 
thing except  an  ocean  voyage? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  men  like  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  have  you  been  paying  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Brand.  We  pay  those  men  about  $3,000  to  $3,500,  and,  of  course^ 
we  can  only  allow  them  their  regular  per  difem  in  the  way  of  expenses, 
and  expenses  are  very  high.  In  one  case  we  paid  a  man  more  than 
that,  but  the  general  run  of  salaries  is  about  from  $250  to  $300  a 
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inonth.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  get  the  class  of  men  that  are  suit- 
able representatives  for  less  than  that.  Men  are  not  around  looking 
for  jobs  the  way  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  some  opinions  about  the  matter,  but  I 
did  not  know  jvhat  you  were  paying  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  everybody  had  been  given  a  fat  job.  of  course  the 
supply  won't  be  so  great.  I  think  if  we  go  on  at  the  rate  we  are  going, 
there  will  be  a  greater  shortage  of  help. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  industries  have  taken  a  very  great  number  of  our 
men.  '  Mr.  Bassett,  a  gentleman  very  well  known  to  the  committee — 
I  don't  hesitate  to  speak  his  name  because  you  know  him,  as  he  has 
appeared  before  you — has  left  us  within  the  last  two  weeks  at  a 
salary,  twice  as  great  as  we  were  paying  him  up  to  the  1st  of 
November. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  has  he  gone  into? 

Mr.  Brand.  Cooperative  work  on  the  outside,  It  is  work  connected 
with  private  pnterprisesy  but  it  is  conducted  on  the  lines  that  the 
department  has  followed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  you  to  say  that  under  this  appro- 
priation you  will  have  four  men  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Those  four  men  have  gone,  but  they  are  not  assigned 
to  these  funds.  We  think  we  can  fmd  the  men  to  fill  these  places 
and  put  them  in  the  field,  but  the  sum  is  not  very  much  for  our 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  pitiful.  I  want  to  say  frankly  to  you  gentlemen 
that  it  is  a  pitiful  sum  to  put  in  for  so  important  a  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Bassett  going  into  coopera- 
tive work,  employed  by  a  private  company.  That  means  that  he  is 
out  to  organize  dealers  in  farm  products  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  that  means  that  he  goes  out  to  assist  organizations 
that  are  on  their  feet  and  groups  of  men  who  wish  to  organize.  His 
business  is  to  get  the  tonnage  of  those  organizations,  in  order  that 
his -exchange  may  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  and  disposition  of 
those  products. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Formerly  he  was  engaged,  or  some  men  were 
engaged,  in  eflfecting  organizations  of  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  is  it  the  fact  that  those  organizations  have  become  so 
effective  that  the  purchasers  and  dealers  in  those  products  must 
organize  against  the  producers?  Now,  has  Mr.  Bassett  gone  out  to 
show  them  how  to  organize  to  overcome  the  work  that  he  has  been 
doing  before? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  indeed,  Mr.  McLaughlin;  the  distributors  and 
dealers  have  had  their  organizations  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the 
producer  was  the  last  man  in  the  field.  The  distributor  is  coming 
in  anew,  except  in  a  few  very  unusual  cases. 

Mr.  Bassett  will  work  with  producers'  organizations  in  soliciting 
their  tonnage,  consulting  them,  so  that  they  can  keep  their  member- 
ship going,  work  efficiently,  on  the  production  end  of  the  line,  and 
turn  their  business  over  to  this  commercial  exchange  that  will  sell 
the  products  in  the  various  cities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Practically,  or  to  some  extent,  then,  he  is  doing 
work  for  private  interests  that  he  was  doing  before  for  the  de- 
partment ? 
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Mr.  Brand.  "Well,  scarcely ;  because  the  Government  in  no  case 
solicits  business  for  anyone,  and  here  he  is  actually  soliciting  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  the  commercial  organization  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  that  is  his  duty,  so  that  while  there  is  a  rela- 
tion— he  may,  in  some  cases,  deal  with  the  same  groups^— nevertheless, 
he  deals  with  them  on  a  totally  different  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  this  item,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  coopera- 
tive associations.     What  about  them;  what  is  being  done? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  carried  under  another  item?   • 

Mr.  Brand.  No.  '  We  have  just  passed  that  before  we  took  up  the 
foreign-marketing  item,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to  it  if 
the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Haughen.  I  think  this  item  is  $15,000,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
;  Mr.  Brand.  This  $15,000  is  for  encouraging  the  promotion  of  co- 
operative associations  in  every  line  where  we  find  there  is  a  real 
need  and  a  real  desire,  and  where  the  groups  affected  make  a  sufiS- 
cient  showing  of  interest  and  importance  to  indicate  that  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  assign  a  man  to  that  section. 
'    Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  lines? 

Mr.  Brand.  Meats,  vegetables,  grains,  dairy  products,  cotton,  prac- 
tically all  fields  of  agricultural  production  are  relatively  unorganized 
and  we  have  more  requests  for  assistance  than  we  can  possibly  fill 
with  our  present  force  and  our  present  office. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  then,  what  does  the  organization  consist  of- 
what  are  the  activities  of  these  cooperative  societies,  and  what  do  the 
organizations  consist  of;  what  is  there  to  it;  what  do  they  do  after 
they  are  organized  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  buy  and  sell  wheat,  for  instance,  or  buy  and  sell 
wheat  primarily  and  deal  in  lumber,  coal,  or  other  products  as  side 
lines.  They  are  engaged  in  furthering  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
ducer members  by  getting  their  products  for  them  at  a  reasonable 
saving,  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  substituting  these  cooperative  societies  for  the 
middle  man  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  another  method  of  dealing.  In  some  cases  it  re- 
sults in  a  saving. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  middle  man? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  does  away  with  the  country  merchants? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  may  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  Brand.  Take  the  case  of  the  grain  elevators :  It  has  done  away 
with  thousands  of  old-line  independently  owned  elevators  and  has 
substituted  cooperatively  owned  elevators. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  this  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
away  with  private  enterprise  or  the  middle  man  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  what  is  it  for? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  for  assisting  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
efficient  in  their  legitimate  occupations  and  enterprise  by  promoting 
cooperative  action  where  it  is  needed.    We  also  assist  retailers  who 
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are  operating  independently.    We  try  to  assist  all  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  make  it  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  The  matter  I  am  speaking  about  is  this  cooperative 
association.    What  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  discuss  one  without  discussing  the  other. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes;  you  can,  because  each  is  different.  I  want  to 
find  out  what  this  money  is  to  be  used  for.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  to  be  used  to  put  the  other  fellow  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  an  unwarranted  statement. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Just  let  me  finish  my  statement,  please;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  aid  and  assist  the  producer  in  disposing  of  his  products 
to  a  better  advantage. 

Mr.  Brand.  Would  this  thought  cover  what  you  have  in  mind? 
Suppose  we  say  that  we  are  not  only  trying  to  help  the  cooperative 
concerns  but  we  are  trying  to  help  the  grain  dealer,  the  independent 
grain  dealer 

Mr.  Hatjgen  (interposing).  Not  in  connection  with  this  coopera- 
tive proposition.  Those  are  two  different  things.  Let  us  dispose 
of  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  I  can  not  do  it.  I  decline,  in  other  words,  to 
attempt  that 

Mr.  Hatjgen  (interposing).  Well,  you  decline  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion?' 

Mr.  Brand.  I  decline  to  try  to  dispose  of  these  matters  separately 
when  they  can  not  be  segregated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  we  can  deal  with  each  problem  by  itself.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  organized  cooperative  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  dealers  or  their  associations? 

Mr.  Brand.  For  the  purpose  of  benefiting  persons  engaged  in 
legitimate  undertakings. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Then  we  will  let  it  rest  with  that*. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  try  in  all  cases;  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  not  making  invidious  distinctions,  and  that 
we  do  not  regard  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  business  to  put  useful,  effi- 
cient middle  men  out  of  business.  The  middle  man  renders  a  great 
service  in  some  lines. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  say  to  the  farmers,  "  You  cooperate,  you  take 
the  place  of  the  grain  dealer  in  your  town."  If  it  is  successful,  you  put 
him  out  of  business.  Your  contention  is,  then,  it  would  benefit  him  to 
go  into  another  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Upon  the  rfequest  of  a  group  of  men — producers — who 
may  wish  to  organize,  say,  a  cooperative  grain  elevator  or  a  coopera- 
tive creamery,  we  send  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  versed  to  give  them 
assistance  and  show  them  how  to  proceed.  There  are  places  in  the 
country  where  the  farmers  are  so  well  organized  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  them  any  assistance,  but  when  groups  of  men  who  wish 
to  organize  and  need  assistance  make  requests  upon  us  for  help  we 
assist  them  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  As  far  as  cooperative  associations  are  concerned, 
we  have  them  in  nearly  every  township  in  Iowa,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  organize  them  without  the  assistance  of  any  Government  de- 
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partment,  and  I  think  we.  have  done  just  as  well  as  those  which  were 
organized  by  your  department.  We  have  a  very  great  number  of 
them.  They  were  started  a  great  many  years  before  we  ever  heard' 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  or  any  department  her©  in  Washington. 
Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  the  purpose.  Is  the  purpose  here  to 
ultimately  put  the  middleman  out  of  business?  That  is  what  we 
were  told  some  years  ago,  a  lot  of  bunk  from  the  street  comers 
about  putting  the  middleman  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Brand.-  The  purpose  is  to  help  citizens  who  wish  to  engage 
in  a  legitimate  line  of  business  to  be  efficient  in  that  line  of  business. 
As  an  incident  of  this  work  some  middle  man  might  be  put  out  of 
business,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  nor  the  object  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.    The  slogan  is  "  From  the  farm  to  the  kitchen." 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  slogan. 

Mr.  Haugiin.  What  is  your  slogan? 

Mr.  Brand.  Our  slogan  is  "  Effioieucy  ai^d  the  promotion  of  the 
type  of  distribution  that  best  suits  local  needs." 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  in  that  direction?  What  is 
the  situation  with  respect  to  cooperative  packing  establishments?  • 

Mr.  Brand.  Live  stock  and  meat  j^acking  establishments? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  situation  with  respect  to  them  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  we  wish  it,  b?cause  of  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
the  operation  of  a  packing  plant.  Several  plants  have  been  started 
and  have  made  relative  successes.  One  small  plant  in  the  South  was 
quite  a  success.  It  was  such  a  success  that  one  of  the  big  five  bought 
it  out.  On  the  other  hand  four  have  not  been  successes,  I  think  for 
the  main  reasons,  because  of  inadequate  management,  and  secondly, 
improper  promotion.  They,  too  frequently,  are  promoted  by  gen- 
tlemen who  make  a  killing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  promotion  expenses, 
and  then  leave  the  enterprise  to  sink  or  swim. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  could  be  stated  in  this  way:  This  co- 
operative movement"  is  to  help  both  producer  and  consumer  and  to 
cut  out, not  all,  but  all  unnecessary  middle  men. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Now,  you  want  to  Idll  them  off  gradually  ? 

Mr..  Brand.  Not  necessarily,  but  just  the  ones  that  should  be 
killed. 

Mr.  THoaiPSON.  There  are  some  necessary  middle  men? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  your  extensive  operations  how  many  of  these 
packing  houses  did  you  organize? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  not  organized  a  single  packing  house.  We 
have  furnished  information  to  a  number  in  their  efforts  to  keep  on 
their  feet,  r.nd  to  keep  doing  business  successfully — four  or  five  of 
them.  We  have  tried  to  help  a  number  of  them  in  AA''isconsin — as  I 
recall  it  in  North  Dakota  (Fargo),  in  South  Carolina,  and  in 
Georgia — I  think  there  are  four  or  fi^•c. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Those  were  established  through  your  aid  and  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  gave  information  to  those  who  wanted  to  form 
thm. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  what  of  the  one  in  Fargo,  that  is  near  home? 
How  many  head  of  cattle  are  you  killing,  and  how  many  hogs? 
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Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  think  they  ever  got  to  the  killing  stage.  I 
will  state  that  I  know  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  the  others? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  Wisconsin  one  I  think  killed  a  good  deal,  but  it 
has  had  an  uncertain  existence  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  assist  in  its  organizing? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  not  foreclosed,  but  it  did  not  make  a  very  great 
success.  • 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  organize  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  have  given  them  suggestions  and  help  that 
was  calculated  to  keep  them  from  going  completely  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  one  has  had  a  varied  career.  It  was  organized 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and,  I  think,  was  closed  and  then  opened. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  organized -before  your  bureau  was  organized, 
wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  the  last  organization  is  since  our  bureau  was 
organized. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  in  South  Carolina  seems  to  be  succeeding. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  organized  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  gave  them  assistance  in  the  matter  and  furnished 
any  information  and  suggestions  we  could  as  to  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  were  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  farmers,  the  local  producers,  and  the  local  busi- 
ness men,  I  believe,  in  that  particular  case  subscribed  the  funds. 

The  Chairman.  $250,000  was  the  capital,  Mr.  Haugen.  Any- 
thing further  on  that  item,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  begun  or  just  carried  on  primarily,  it  seems,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producers.  That  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers, 
planters,  gardeners,  and  orchardists,  and  so  on;  but  if  you  carry 
out  your  plans,  Mr.  Brand,  of  assisting  anybody  in  every  way,  indi- 
vidually or  in  association,  engaged  in  marketing  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  all  agricultural  products,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will 
get  a  long  way  from  the  primary  object  sought  by  a  lot  of  these 
agricultural  activities — ^the  assistance  of  the  farm.  You  go  into  the 
business  of  organizing  and  assisting  men  as  far  removed  from 
farmers — ^well,  I  can  hardly  make  a  comparison,  but  you  will  get  a 
long,  long  way  from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  the  foreigner  seems  a  long  way  from  the  farmer, 
but  the  money  he  pays  and  the  cost  and  profit  is  what  the  farmer 
finally  receives. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  long  way  in  distance.  I  don't  mean  that. 
There  is  no  limit  to  your  activities.  You  could  extend  from  local 
merchants  and  the  local  elevator  up  to  the  largest  organizations  for 
handling  grain  and  farm  products,  and  even  up  to  a  board  of  trade 
and  chamber  of  commerce  to  advise  it  as  to  how  it  could  best  conduct 
its  business  for  profit. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  that  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  be 
thoroughly  informed  about  boards  oi  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  exchanges. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  ycmr  idea  is  that  it  is  the  fanction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  engage  in 
all  those  activities? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  all  those  activities  which  is  proper  for  a  govern- 
ment to  engage  in. 

Mr.  MgLaughlin.  Pardon  me ;  I  don't  like  your  use  of  the  word 
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proper."  Of  course  it  is  proper  to  do  what  is  proper ;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  engage  in  all  theSe  activities,  in  one  Ime  and  another,  don't 
you  pretty  soon  get  out  of  your  proper  sphere  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  attempted  not  to,  and  I  think  we  have  not 
done  so.  I  think  we  have  each  year  disclosed  to  the  committee  all 
lines  of  work  that  we  are  attempting.  We  have  tried  to  do  so  very 
completely;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  a  daily  contact  with 
the  work,  that  I  know  of  no  line  of  activity  in  which  we  are  engaged 
that  is  not  a  proper  activity.  Some  lines  are  emergency  activities. 
For  instance,  I  think  our  emergency  work  in  distributing  nitrate 
of  soda  would  not  be  proper  under  normal  conditions,  but  under 
emergency  conditions  I  believe  it  is  highly  proper.  That,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  activity  that  we  have  undertaken,  even  as  emergency 
work,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  engage  in  at 
other  times.  I  think  conditions  change  so  that  ultimately  it  might 
be  proper  to  do  such  work  where  there  is  a  private  or  State  monopoly 
of  the  entire  stock  of  an  important  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  are  organizing,  advising  and  assisting 
men  and  people  dealing  in  farm  products  who  are  supposed  to  be 
at  least  competitors  in  a  way  or  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  producing  the  farm  products. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  let's  see,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  you 
raised  a  rather  important  question.  Here  is  the  situation  in  my  own 
State.  It  happened  to  be  in  my  own  district,  and  I  am  therefore  very 
familiar  with  it.  I  helped  to  promote  it  myself.  I  made  a  speech 
to  a  gathering  there  one  day.  Our  country  is  not  a  hog  country — ^it 
is  not  a  cattle  country.  I  tbink  your  view  is  that  it  ought  to  become 
a  hog  country  and  a  cattle  country  to  supplement  our  natural  prod- 
uct down  there,  which  is  cotton. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  is  it  not  important  that  these  men  who 
have  expert  advice  to  give  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  packing 
plant — is  it  not  important  in  the  development  of  that  industty  to 
build  a  packing  house  and  give  us  advice  about  it  ?  Is  that  not  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture?  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  has  been  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  know  its  own  business  from  the  planting  of  the  seed 
to  the  marketing  of  the  crops  and  even  to  the  sale  of  tne  manufac- 
turers? products, 

Mr.  Brand.  That  has  been  the  weakness  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  fundamental  of  this  whole  work 
that  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr;  Brand.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  as- 
surance, that  not_  only  do  we  within  the  bureau  scrutinize  most 
carefully  any  project  which  is  to  be  undertaken,  but  it  is  submitted 
to  the  Office  or  the  Secretary.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  sound,  it  falls 
by  the  wayside  somewhere.  It  is  subjected  to  very  close  scrutiny,  and 
any  unsound  proposition  has  very  little  chance  of  being  put  on. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  speaking  about  proper  ac- 
tivities. Do  you  consider  it  fully  proper,  certainly  highly  im- 
portant, that  you  should  control  or  operate  these  exchanges — I  pre- 
sume them  to  be — and  the  board  of  trade — I  presume  they  do  more 
harm  than  all  the  I'est  of  them  together.  What  is  your  idea  about 
these  activities  ?  Hov?  far  are  you  going,  and  are  these  proper  lines- 
of  demarkation? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  speaking  about 
the  future  development  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  purpose  is  to  build  up  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  try  to  assist,  and  correct,  where  we  find  them,  the- 
things  which  are  not  desirable  and  where  methods  have  been  in- 
jurious to  production  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  suggestions  as  to- 
changes. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  As  to  these  exchanges  what  is  your  policy,  do  you 
consider  that  a  proper  line,  to  take  over  exchanges? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  you  organize  and  make  cooperative  associa- 
tions, as  you  speak  of,  not  only  among  farmers,  but  those  who  are- 
not  producers. 

Mr.  BrAnd.  We  do  not  confine  our  activities  absolutely  to  pro- 
ducers, though  the  greater  part  of  our  activities  is  confined  to  them. 
If  I  may  illustrate  the  matter:  Recently  in  the  cotton  market  there- 
was  a  determined  attempt  by  some  interests  to  beat  the  price  down  be- 
cause of,  I  think,  their  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  conditions.  We- 
had  no  power  over  the  matter,  no  direct  legal  power,  but  our  influ- 
ence, from  our  talk  with  them,  was  such  that  we  are  told  that  they 
ceased  short  selling  upon  our  demand.  We  secured  compliance  with 
that  request  and  in  a  period  of  less  than  30  days,  when  the  true  funda- 
mental conditions  became  knowUj  the  whole  movement  which,  if  it. 
had  gone  on,  might  have  resulted  m  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars- 
of  loss  to  the  cotton  producers,  was  averted. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes;  but  you- are  getting  away  from  the  question — 
the  cooperative  part  of  it.  Have  you  certain  lines  of  demarkation,. 
certain  lines  to  pursue?  Are  you  going  to  carry  it  into  exchanges? 
Take  these  exchanges,  for  instance,  the  Chicago  exchange,  and  all 
of  these — some  come  under  the  head  of  boards  of  commerce  and' 
other  exchanges — is  the  lending  of  assistance  to  them  a  proper  func- 
tion? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  was  answering  your  question-  then,  in  saying  that 
we  have  not  assisted  or  encouraged  the  formation  of  that  particular 
type  of  exchange,  though  we  fairly  believe  that  they  are  rendering  a 
valuable  service. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  think  that  farmers  could  take  it  over,  and 
operate  it  as  a  cooperative  farmers'  association? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  very  doubtful  about  it, 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  your  policy.  To  what 
extent  are  you  going  to  carry  it  ?  Are  you  going  to  carry  it  further 
than  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  trying  to  aid  and  assist  those  who  are  engaged 
in  marketing  in  dealing  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Now  then,  to  what  extent  are  you  going  to  carry  it?' 
What  is  your  policy  ?  Do  you  know  how  many  are  going  to  be  put  out 
of  business,  and  to  what  extent  are  these  activities  to  be  carried  on? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Putting  people  out  of  business  is  not  one  of  our  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  when  you  take  the  place 
of  the  other  man,  he  has  been  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  depends  upon  whether  his  line  of  business  is  in 
position  to  make  room  for  another. 

Mr.  Haugen.  With  what  success  have  these  cooperative  asso- 
ciations met  ?    Are  they  generally  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
time  when  a  few  line  elevator  companies  controlled  the  main  business 
along  every  line  of  railroads  not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  in  North  and 
South  Dakota 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  We  have  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Brand  (continuing).  And  many  of  those  line  elevators  were 
put  out  of  business— the  ones  that  used  to  have  the  big  initials  on 
them  now  have  the  name  of  a  certain  farmers'  association.  They 
were  put  out  of  business,  and  I  have  not  any  tears  to  shed  over  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  been  contending  for, 
and  you  have  admitted  what  I  have  been  contending  for. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  did  not  do  that ;  the  local  farmers  did  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  through  the  associations  you  encouraged.  Is 
that  what  this  appropriation  is  for? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  trying  to  help  those  who  are  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And,  as  you  say,  trying  to  put  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  we  are  trying  to  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  put  the  elevators  out  of  business  if  it  was  not 
the  cooperative  associations  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  cooperative  associations  did  put  those  elevators 
out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  putting  them  out  of  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No  objection. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  took  exception  to  my  statement.  Now,  then,  hav^ 
ing  succeeded  in  putting  them  out  of  business,  with  what  success 
did  they  fneet?  Are  these  cooperative  associations  generally  a  suc- 
cess ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  when  there  are  14,000  of  various  kinds  in  ex- 
istence you  can  judge  for  yourself  that  there  has  been  some  degree 
of  success. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes;  and  how  many  have  failed? 

Mr.  Brand.  A  very  large  number.     A  very  large  number. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  think  the  successes  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  percentage  of  failures? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  failures  are  not  so  many  as  those  in  individual 
enterprises.  The  mortality  of  individual  concerns,  according  to 
Dunn  and  Bradstreets,  is  very,  very  large.  I  do  not  exactly  recall 
the  percentage  of  failures  of  cooperative  concerns,  but  the  mortality 
is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Dunn  and  Bradstreet.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  with  what  success  these  cooperative  associations 
have  met? 

Mr.  !Beand.  They  have  been  ^-erv  successful. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  ^ive  us  the  percentage  of  failures  that  there 
have  been  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  give  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
absolutely  reliable  data  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  there  ought  to  be  just  as  much  data  on  that 
as  there  is  to  the  number. 

Mr.  Brand.  "We  have  a  good  deal  of  information,  we  have  pub- 
lished bulletins  on  the  subject,  and  we  have,  as  to  a  certain  period,  the 
total  quantity  of  their  business,  their  division  as  to  their  types,  and 
as  to  whether  they  are  purely  cooperative  and  nonstock,  or  whether 
they  are  cooperative  and  stock  corporations  but  operating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers  who  own  stock.  We  have  them  classified  in 
every  possible  way,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  way  in  which  we  could 
show  their  percentage  of  failures  without  a  national  registration. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  have  you  been  head  of  this  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Since  it  started,  Mr.  Jacoway,  about  the  15th  of  May, 
1913. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  want  to  qualify  you  as  an  expert  witness  on  the 
stand.  You  are  able  to  speak  about  the  subject  of  these  cooperative 
organizations.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  these  organizations  have  been 
helpful,  in  your  view,  to  the  producers? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  generally  have  been. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  these  cooperative  organ- 
izations have  been  helpful  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  undodubtedly  have,  because  they  reduce  in  many 
cases  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  one  of  the  results  of  these 
cooperative  organizations  has  not  been  to  reduce  overhead  charges 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  these  cooperative  organ- 
izations do  not  get  more  for  the  man  who  produces  the  stuff  and  lay 
a  larger  quantity  on  the  consumers  table  for  less? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  true  and  especially  so  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  where  cooperation  has  developed  so  that 
it  almost  outweighs  in  many  respects  individual  enterprises. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Another  question:  Mr.  Haugen  has  asked  you  how 
many  of  these  organizations  have  failed.  Do  you  know  what  per 
•cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  unable  to  tell,  because  there -is  no  national 
registration  from  which  we  can  tell.  There  has  been  a  great  mor- 
tality. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  out  of  a  hundred  in 
the  commercial  world  in  commercial  business  have  failed  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  it  has  been  very  large. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  is  95  out  of  every  100.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the 
percentage  of  failures  among  cooperative  organizations  is  as  great? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  such  high  percentage  of 
failures  take  place. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  expert  whether  or  not  in  the 
handling  of  perishable  foodstuffs  this  cooperative  movement  has  not 
;saved  millions  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer? 
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Mr.  Brand.  These  cooperative  associations  have  enabled  the  farmer 
not  only  to  produce  more  and  better  crops,  but  also  to  sell  them  to 
better  advantage.  They  have  rendered  a  service  the  result  of  which 
has  effected  the  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  your  system  of  market- 
ing is  very  largely  built  on  this  foundation  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions? I  understand,  from  a  great  d6al  that  has  been  said  here,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  that  your  system  of  bringing  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  together  is  founded  and  built  very  largely  on  the 
foundation  of  this  cooperative  system. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  that  is  merely  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  en- 
couraging, and  we  are  urging  that  very  earnestly. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  as  you  go  along  through  a  little,  give  us 
the  other  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Jacowat.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Brand.  Now,  just  why 
is  it  in  many  districts  all  newspapers,  from  dailies  to  little  weeklies 
with  a  circulation  of  200  subscribers,  there  are  appearing  quarter- 
page  advertisements  from  the  packers  showing  the  public  how  they 
are  really  doing  them  what  is  a  great  service?  Now,  can  you  state 
to  the  committee  the  reason  of  this  propaganda,  or  why  it  is  being 
done,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can,  but  I  think  it  is  because  of  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  packing  houses  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  among  the  producers  and  consumers  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  And  the  packers  made  more  money  out  of  the  war 
than  any  other  class  of  people? 

Mr.  Brand.  Their  balance  sheets  have  shown  very  large  surpluses 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  especially. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  come  to  this  item,  $14,100,  for  cotton 
handling  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  item  of  $14,100  is  for  cotton  handling  and 
marketing  work.  This  work  is  work  which  I  have  discussed  before 
the  committee  before.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  many 
States  this  year  demonstrating  the  value  to  the  producer  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  grade  of  his  cotton  in  making  his  first  sale;  also 
to  bring  about  improvements  in  ginning,  in  baling,  and,  I  think,  in 
sampling  and  marketing  of  cotton  itself.  The  purpose  of  the  very 
modest  increase  of  $14,100  that  is  requested,  is  that  we  may  extend 
the  grading  demonstration  work  to  some  additional  States,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  give  further  attention  to  the  questions  of  market- 
ing cotton  in  the  seed  and,  particularly,  improve  ginning,  bailing,  and 
handling  methods. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  demonstration  work 
you  do  ?    How  is  it  done  ?    Who  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Each  year  we  select  certain  places  where  a  group  of 
producers  are  going  to  form  an  association.  Then  we  station  a 
man  there  and,  upon  condition  that  the  growers  furnish  samples, 
exact  details  as  to  their  transactions,  the  price  received,  and  so  forth, 
we  class  that  cotton  and  acquaint  them  with  the  class  of  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  possess  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  make  better 
sales.    We  have  found  that  this  work  has  actually  saved — we  now 
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have  figures  covering  several  hundred  thousand  bales — from  $1  to 
$4  or  $5  a  bale. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suspected  from  the  wording  of  the  item  that  this 
demonstration  work  was  designed  to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  grade 
their  own  crops  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  angles  that  way,  but  the  possibilities  of  teaching  so 
technical  a  subject  to  a  large  number  of  producers  is  rather  remote, 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  probably  do  not  realize,  because  the 
.grading  of  wheat  is  so  well  established  that  there  is  no  such  system 
whatsoever  for  cotton.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  United 
States  where  cotton  is  passed  upon  officially  by  a  State  organization 
such  as  those  found,  for  instance,  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota  and 
many  of  the  other  grain  States.  They  are  without  that  protection 
and  this  work  is  tending  in  the  direction  of  giving  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  an  inquiry  along  the  same  line  in  another 
■direction.  I  understand  that  the  department  had  under  contem- 
plation at  one  time  the  demonstration  of  wheat  standards  to  the 
general  farming  public.    Was  that  work  undertaken  at  county  fairs? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  That  comes  under  another  project,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  tell  Mr.  Anderson  that  that  work  was  carried  on  with 
very  efficient  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  item  does  that  come  under? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  the  grain  standards  act. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  grades  do  you  send  out  to  the  States,  Mr. 
Brand?  . 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is,  how  many  grades  of  cotton,, Mr.  Heflin? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Types  of  samples ;  yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  standardized  9  grades  of  white  and  the  11 
grades  of  tinges,  stains,  and  blues — -3  each  of  the  yellow  stains  and 
the  blue  stains  and  5  of  the  yellow  tinges. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Well,  the  act  only  names  9  grades,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  the  act  gives  power  to  establish  standards  for  all. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  here  Market  Report  on  Cotton,  that  is  used  jn 
the  spot  markets  throughout  the  South,  and  the  following  grades  are 
named:  Middling  fair,  strict  good  middling,  good  middling,  strict 
middling,  middling,  strict  low  middling,  low  middling,  strict  good 
middling,  good  ordinary.  Now,  these  are  the  only  grades  you  ever 
see  in  the  ordinary  cotton  markets.  The  producers  and  the  cotton 
merchants,  the  cotton  buyers,  never  see  or  know  anything  about  your 
tinges — your  blue  tinges  or  any  other  sort  of  tinges  and  stains  and 
shades  of  grades.that  you  have.  , 

The  Chairman.  If  you  ever  sold  any  cotton,  you  would  find  out 
differently. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  seen  cotton  marketed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  mean  local  men  who  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  These  grades  are  used  only  on  exchanges,  and  I  think 
it  furnishes'  a  field  for  the  robbery  of  the  producer,  because  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  within  these  five  grades  that  I 
have  mentioned  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  varies  very  greatly  with  the  season,  Mr.  Heflin. 
The  situation  is  about  this:  There  is  always  to  be  found  a  certain 
amount  of  these  tinges,  stains,  and  blues  wherever  cotton  is  pro- 
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duced,  and  if  you  do  not  have  any  standards  you  do  not  have  any  suit- 
able measure  with  which  to  judge  the  value. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Take  the  case  of  the  ordinary  buyer.  The  producer 
comes  to  some  place  in  town  with  his  cotton.  The  buyer  cuts  into 
his  bale  and  he  pulls  out  a  sample  and  he  looks  at  it,  and  you  never 
hear  him  say  anything  about  tinges.  He  says  that  is  "  middling,"  or 
it  is  "good  middling,"  or  "strict  middling,"  and  he  tells  the  man 
how  much  he  will'  give  for  his  bale.  He  uses  the  grades  that  are  pub- 
lished in  this  paper.  The  producer  and  the  local  buyers  never  have 
any  discussions  about  tinges  and  shades  of  grade. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Heflin.  They  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  take  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  market  and  let  a  man  cut  into  it  and  take  a  sample, 
and  he  will  not  say  "this  is  middling  cotton,"  but  "it  is  middling 
cotton,  with  a  good  deal  of  stain  to  it,  and  I  will  cut  your  price  on  it." 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  are  some  low  grades  of  cotton,  of  course,  in 
every  crop,  but  between  these  several  grades  there  should  not  be 
these  tinges  and  shades  of  grades  that  you  have  got  running  into 
twenty-odd.  We  destroyed  the  old  exchange  act  because  it  had  28 
grades  and  shades  of  grades  and  standardized  and  cut  it  down  to 
the  9.    Now  you  have  made  it  so  that  there  are  21  or  22. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  matter  for  10  years,^ 
Mr.  Heflin.  The  purpose  for  establishing  standards  was  in  order 
that  the  grader  might  have  an  official  measure  with  which  he  could 
compare  the  products  which  he  has  to  offer  on  the  market.  -  Now,  in 
some  years  in  some  sections  of  the  country  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of 
the  cotton  will  be  tinged,  stains  or  blues,  or  all. 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  year  happens  to  be  a  very  high-grade  year  in 
both  Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  next  year,  if  rains  and  frosts  appear 
at  a  very  unfavorable  time,  when  the  cotton  is  ripening,  you  will 
have  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  very  qualities,  and  unless  you 
have  standards  you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  very  accurately  within 
what  grades  the  cotton  should  fall. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Would  not  it  be  sufficient  to  place  it  under  one  of 
these  grades:  Good  ordinary,  strict  good  ordinary,  low  middling, 
strict  low  middling,  and  all  those  things  ?  Why  don't  you  grade  cot- 
ton like  you  do  grains — wheat  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Heflin,  we  not  only  have  the  different  grades  with 
respect  to  wheat,  but  the  grains  are  handled  with  respect  to  the 
hardness  of  the  kernels,  so  you  have  a  very  considerable  number  of 
grades  in  grain. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  are  the  grades  in  grain  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  grain  there  are  five  grades,  but  there  is  winter 
wheat,  spring  wheat,  red  wheat,  white  wheat,  and  so  on,  and  there 
are  different  grades  in  these  classes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  So  you  mean  by  No.  1  that  that  is  the  best  grade  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  No.  1  would  be  the  best  grade. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  No.  2  would  be  the  next  best  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  may  a  No.  1  of  inferior  quality.  In  other 
words,  all  the  No.  1  are  not  of  the  same  value.  No.  1  white  wheat 
may  not  be  as  good  as  No.  1  red  wheat. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  tinged  or  stained. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Is  not  this  in  order  that  the  local  buyer  in  the  South 
can  get  the  grade  of  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  some  general  knowledge  of  grading,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  grade  very  well.  The  good  graders  are  largely 
employed  by  the  cotton  firms. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Why  would  not  all  of  these  grades  of  cotton  be  cov- 
ered by  one  of  these:  Middling,  strict  low  middling,  low  middling? 

Mr.  Brand.  For  the  reason,  Mr.  Heflin,  that  those  are  only  white 
cottons;  and  the  colored  cottons,  we  will  say  a  stained  cotton  of 
middling  grade,  will  be  worth  less  than  middling  by  perhaps  200 
points.    That  is  why  you  can  not  use  that  theory. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  is  a  fine-spun  theory,  in  my  judgment,  which  is 
hurting  the  producer  and  used  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
changes.   That  is' the  way  I  see  it  in  either  grain  or  cotton. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
getting  better  value  for  their  cotton. 

Mr.  Hefijn.  I  think  we  will  have  to  pass  an  act  and  define  the 
whole  thing.  The  local  buyer  who  opens  a  bale  of  cotton  would 
simply  stick  the  grower  on  it;  that  is,  he  is  not  going  to  look  at  each 
market  report  for  value  as  to.  each  bale  of  cotton.  If  good  cotton 
sells  at  a  higher  price  your  low  grade  of  cotton  is  going  to  sell  at  a 
better  price.  It  does  not  tend  to  pull  the  high  grade  down.  Of 
course  that  is  true  in  any  market,  grain  or  cotton. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  not  true  as  to  cotton,  but  under  normal  condi- 
tions it. is  always  true  of  grain,  because  high. grades  are  mixed  with 
low  grades  in  order  to  produce  better  milling  qualities  in  low  grades. 
There  is  no  mixing  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  low-grade  cotton  buyers  take  it  to  the  cotton 
mill,  they  dye  it  red  or  blue  or  some  other  color,  and  then  these  tinges 
you  talk  about  do  not  appear  and  the  tensile  strength  is  just  as  great 
as  in  the  high-grade  cotton.    It  is  not  affected  by  the  stains. 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely ;  and  our  reason  for  making  these  different 
standards  is  to  compel  those  people  to  pay  for  what  they  are  getting. 
You  are  reasoning  to  a  totally  different  conclusion  than  was  the  pur- 
pose in  establishing  standards. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Well,  I  have  got  a  letter  here  from  a  spinner  who 
says  he  can  not  get  delivered  the  grade  of  cotton  he  buys  on  the 
exchange. 

Mr.  Brand.  What  is  the  spinner's  name  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Comer. 

Mr.  Heflin.  He  is  the  biggest  spinner  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Did  Mr.  Comer  address  an  open  letter  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  I  received  30  or  40  open  letters,  which  were  also 
given  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Did  you  answer  them  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course.    I  tried  to  be  courteous. 

Mr.  Heflin.  He  says  in  this  letter  that  you  asked  him  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  you  and  you  would  make  investigations  of  the  cause 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  exchange  price  and  the  price  upon  the 
open  market.    What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  most  profound  and 
substantial  reason  is  this :  The  exchange  practically  permits  the  de- 
livery of  a  range  of  qualities.     In  order  that  the  activities  of  the 
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exchange  may  mean  the  most,  the  quality  of  their  deliveries  must  be 
a  merchantable  quality.  In  lOO-bale  consignments  of  prime  you  may 
receive  a  wide  variety  but  always  within  those  specific  limits  of  mer- 
chantable cotton,  whereas  if  you  wanted  to  get  100  bales  of  middling 
cotton  you  might  have  to  go  through  1,000  bales  to  get  that  100. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  grades  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Nine  white  grades,  five  tinges,  three  blue  stains,  and 
three  red  stains. 

Mr.  HAtroEN.  About  20  different  grades? 

Mr.  Bband.  Twenty-one  different  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  of  those  are  deliverable  on  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  All  of  those  are  deliverable  on  contract. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Sometimes  the  market  value  between  the  lowest  grade 
and  the  highest  is  as  large  as  $25  per  bale,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  more  than  that.  The  difference  in  value  between 
good  ordinary  and  middling  is  over  $25. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  contention  is  that  the  grades  should  be  limited 
•and  made  less  than  21  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  my  contention  is 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing) .  That  is  my  contention. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  want  to  get  his  idea  about  it.  That  has  been  our 
•contention  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  My  contention  is  that  for  the  best  protection  of_  the 
producer  you  should  have  standards  for  at  least  all  of  those  qualities 
of  cotton  which  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities.  The  manifest 
purpose  is  to  make  possible  accurate  quotations  so  that  the  farmer  can 
sell  these  grades  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  true  value.  Anything 
that  results  in  the  delivery  of  these  lower  qualities  at  an  overvalua- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  at  such  a  valuation  as  makes  it  impossible  to  turn 
around  and  sell  the  cotton  received  on  a  future  contract  at  practically 
the  same  price  in  the  spot  market — depresses  the  value  of  basis  mid- 
dling on  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  fixes  that.  It  is  limited  to  merchantable 
■cotton. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  it  should  be  limited  to  less  than  half  of  the  21. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  do  the  producer  a  very  profound  injustice  as  soon 
as  you  attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  ever  haive  any  appeals  now  from  people  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  cotton  offered  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Every  month. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Every  month.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  exchanges  and  appeal  to  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yesterday  I  remember  approving  the  findings  in  four 
disputes;  and  in  two  contracts,  which  were  for  110  bales  each,  every 
bale  in  the  two  contracts  was  turned  down  as  undeliverable. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  was  the  contention  made  by  the  party  appeal- 
ing the  case  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Just  one  of  them ;  give  us  one  example. 

Mr.  Brand.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  because  of  the  number  of  de- 
^"Hs.  In  other  words,  the  ginning,  the  trash,  the  unevenness  of  it 
''nrapelled  them  to  ask  for  protection.  We  compelled  them  to  take 
three  samples  out  of  three  different  parts  of  the  bale  and  forward  them 
to  us. 
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Mr.  Heflin.  In  other  words,  they  claim  they  had  been  offered  un- 
spinnable  cotton. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  didn't  have 
thj^ese  21  grades  you  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  producer ; 
and  so  I  want  to  ask  jon  if  between  strict  low  middling  and  low  mid- 
dling there  will  be  A-ariations? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  if  you  do  not  have  these  variations  in  grades 
v^-hen  the  man  brought  his  cotton  to  town  to  sell  the  buyer  would 
give  him  a  price  that  would  insure  his  profit,  which  would  be  the 
lower  grade;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  He  would  give  him  the  lowest  price  he  could  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Without  these  grades  there  would  be  no  standards 
established  and  to  protect  himself  the  buyer  would  give  the  producer 
the  least  he  would  accept. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  these  grades  would  assist  in  getting  hinl  a 
standard  price  for  his  cotton? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  I  have  known  cases  in  Texas  where  high-grade 
cotton  has  been  discriminated  against  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower 
the  price  by  $25  a  bale. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  of  this  committee  informs  me  that  on* 
the  farm  next  to  his  there  are  700  bales  of  unpicked  cotton.     That 
cotton  is  certain  to  be  blues. 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely ;  blues  or  tinges  and  stains. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  contention  is  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
standardized. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  ought  to  have  a  grade,  then,  such  as  low-grade 
blue  cotton — cut  out  all  these  shades  and  tinges. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  middling  blue  stain,  strict  middling  blue  stain, 
and  good  middling  blue  stain. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Those  blue  stains  produce  pretty  blue  market  prices. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  grower's  pocketbook  would  be  much  bluer  if  you 
didn't  have  a  standard  at  all  to  judge  by. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Standard  grades  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
I  can  not  agree  that  these  other  tinges  and  shades  help  the  producer. 
They  help  the  speculator. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Mr.  Brand,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  about  the  present  season's  cotton  market. 
This  is  the  fourth  short  cotton  year  in  succession,  the  crops  ranging 
from  ten  millions  and  a  half  up  to  eleven  millions  plus  throughout 
the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  but  cotton  down  in  my  State  Has 
always  been  from  2  to  4  cent's  per  pound  on  the  actual  spot  market 
higher  than  the  future  quotations  for  the  same  grade  of  cotton.  Say, 
for  instance,  take  middling  cotton,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
middling  cotton  this  year,  worth  32  cents  a  pound  on  the  market. 
Now,  the  spot  quotation  on  that  same  cotton  in  New  York  woulcl  be 
30  cents  or  29  cents  or  as  low  as  28  cents  on  that  same  bale;  that  is  a 
difference  of  4  cents  a '  pound.  That  has  happened  through  this, 
season  and  the  rule  has  been  all  through  the  season  that  the  actual 
spot  sales  were  from  1  to  4  cents  higher  than  the  quotations  on  the 
New  Orleans  or  N6w  York  Cotton  Exchanges.  Now  what  is  the 
cause  of  that? 
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Mr.  Bkani).  Mr.  Young,  the  situation  in  the  cotton  market,  as  you 
know,  during  the  last  10  months  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  one. 
Whereas  generally  the  future  market  is  higher  because  of  the  carrying 
charges— the  freight  from  production  points  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — this  year  we  have  a  reverse  of  the  situation. 
We  have  the  South  sitting  tight  and  holding  its  cotton.  Considering 
the  very  fact  that  there  have  been  four  short  crops,  -that  is  not  a  very 
Iiigh  price.  Indeed,  careful  and  unbiased  students  of  the  matter  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  had  had  those  four  short  crops 
during  times  of  peace  the  prices  would  have  been  much  higher,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  world 
about  that.  Take  the  State  of  Texas,  which  produces,  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South — I  believe 
28  per  cent  this  year. 

Mr.  Brand.  Generally  it  is  more  than  that.  Generally  it  is  about 
one-third. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Texas  crop  never 
finds  a  market  in  this  country  at  all,  but  goes  to  the  foreign  spin- 
ners in  England,  France,  in  peace  times  to  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
war  times  resulted  in  lack  of  shipping,  our  docks  have  been  congested, 
«nd  we  have  had  no  way  of  getting  it  out  at  all,  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  hold  our  cotton,  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not,  and  it  has 
locked  the  doors  of  all  banking  and  business  institutions  in  that 
country,  because  we  could  not  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  present  freight  rate,  of  course,  on  cotton  is  six  or 
eight  times  what  it  usually  is. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  is  another  thing.  I  understand  that 
English  bottoms  that  have  carried  cotton  got  $52  a  bale  to  carry  our 
cotton  to  Europe,  8  per  cent  of  which  was  taken  into  their  war  treas- 
ury.   In  normal  times  it  has  only  cost  us  about  $5  to  $8  a  bale. 

Mr.  Brand.  To  English  ports  the  rate  would  be  about  $32  per 
bale.    The  figure  you  quote  may  be  to  Italian  markets. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  What  has  it  been  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Brand.  About  $32  a  bale. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  understood  from  information  I  got  the 
other  day  that  the  English  mills  on  last  year's  crops,  for  which  we  in 
this  country  got  27  cents,  that  the  English  mills  Ijought  that  cotton, 
stood  this  heavy  freight  transportation,  and  declared  a  34  per  cent 
dividend  on  their  stock,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  yet  they  added  to  the  price  we  got  this  heavy  freight  charge. 
If  the  English  mills  made  that  much  profit,  who  can  tell  what  the 
mills  in  this  country  made  on  cotton  they  got  at  those  prices? 

Mr.  Heflin.  They  made  their  millions.  I  would  like  to  mention. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  37,000,000  acres  planted  last  year  ajid  about 
eleven  and  one-half  million  bales  of  cotton  were  harvested  from  it. 
Now,  then,  one  other  year  we  have  harvested  that  much  from  23.000,000 
acres,  so  you  can  see  how  it  turned  out. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  was  the  largest  acreage  that  has  ever  been  planted, 
So  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  practically  no  cotton  is 
being  delivered  on  contracts  or  has  been  since  tliis  law  went  into 
effect. 
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Mr.  Beanb.  I  do  nbt  think  that  that  law  has  stopped  deliveries  in 
the  least.  There  are  always  some  deliveries  on  contract.  They  ai'e 
not  great  as  to  volume,  but  every  month,  I  think,  there  are  anywhere 
from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  bales  tendered  on  contracts.  They  are  not 
always  taken  up. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  How  many  are  de- 
livered ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  know  absolutelj'.  We  can  find  those  statistics 
for  you. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  them. 
I  think  it  is  of  some  importance. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  only  thing  we  can  know  directly  is  the  number  of 
bales  that  are  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  the  re- 
ceiver is  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  bales 
that  are  delivered? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think,  if  you  were  interested  in  that,  I  would  be  able 
and  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  what  this  law  has 
accomplished.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  accomplish  the  de- 
livery on  contracts  of  quantities  of  spinnable  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  function  of  the  exchange 
,  is  not  to  promote  delivery  at  all,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  enable  the  spinner  to  ob- 
tain cotton  through  exchanges. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  purpose  of  the  exchange  is  to  serve  to  reflect 
prices  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  wants,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  contention  of  the  spinners  was  that  the  system 
was  so  defective  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  single  bale  of  cotton 
through  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  specific  difficulty,  Mr.  Haugen,  was  that  large 
stocks,  relativel}'  largestoclcs,  of  extremely  low-grade  and  unmerchant- 
able cottons  were  accumulated  in  the  port  of  New  York,  which  de- 
pressed the  price  of  middling  cotton  because  the  receiver  was  in  dan- 
ger of  receiving  this  low-grade  stuff.  The  trouble  was  that  he  did  not 
receive  what  he  ordered.  He  would  find  upon  the  delivery  of  cotton 
that  it  was  not  spinnable  cotton  and  that  it  was  of  no  service — did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  spinner.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  spinnable  cotton  or  cotton  that  might  be  used 
in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  have  21  grades,  and,  of  course,  I  take  it  no  mill 
is  equipped  to  use  all  of  the  21  grades  and  that  it  requires  a  certain 
grade  or  two,  so  we  have  made  the  law  where  it  is  practically  inopera- 
tiTe  and  of  no  value.  It  is  of  no  value  to  the  spinner  unless  the 
cotton  he  gets  is  spinnable  cotton. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  are  plenty  of  mills  that  use  every  one  of  the 
grades  that  have  been  standardized. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  ?  ' 

Mr.  Heflin.  All  these  grades  are  used,  Mr.  Haugen;  they  are  used, 
but  I  take  it  not  all  of  the  mills  will  use  all  of  the  21  grades.  I  agree 
with  you  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  21  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Brand  says  it  is. 
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Mr.  Hefun.  I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2p:m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  tak- 
ing of  recess. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  we  took  a  recess  we  had  just  reached  item  119,  on 
page  239,  "  For  collecting  and  distributing,  by  telegraph,  mail,  and 
otherwise,  timely  information  on  the  supply,  commercial  movement, 
disposition,  and  market  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  $304,660." 

Mr.  Brand.  In  order  that  this  item  might  be  adequately  presented 
to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  officer  in  charge  of 
this  specific  line  of  work  to  present  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  what  amount  was  carried  in  the  stimu- 
lation act  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Brand.  For  this  particular  item,  $500,000.  That  is  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  so  that  this  increase  represents  less  than  half  the 
amount  carried  in  the  stimulation  act.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sherman  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WEIIS  A.  SHERMAN,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE 
OF  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE  ON  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  BU- 
REAU OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  kind  of  information  do  the  growers  of 
fruits  and  melons  get  ?  '  In  my  State  they  do  not  get  any ;  that  is, 
the  real  producers  do  not  get  any. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Which  is  your  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  an  office  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  many  miles  away  from  the  real  producers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  producers  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  principally? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No ;  the  peach  producers  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State. , 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  heaviest  peach  production  is  on  the  Midland 
Valley  Railroad,  between  Muskogee  and  Fort  Smith. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  talking  about  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  had  a  temporary  office  at  Chickasha  for  the 
distribution  of  information  on  watermelons.  We  had  a  man  thei-e 
temporarily,  right  on  the  ground,  during  the  watermelon  season  a 
year  ago.  We  did  not  have  one  there  this  summer  because  there  was 
]nactically  a  failure  there.  In  the  summer  of  1917  we  had  a  tem- 
porary office  at  Chickasha  during  the  entire  watermelon  movement. 
I  have  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  producers  served  there. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  particular  part  of  the  State,  which  is  55 
jniles  south  of  Oklahoma  City,  that  is  a  peach-producing  country 
down  there,  and  also  a  melon-producing  country,  and  the  farmers 
ddwn  there  do  not  get  anything  at  all.  They  do  not  get  any  of  this 
service. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Every  man  in  Oklahoma  with  whom  we  can  gel 
into  touch  through  our  county  agents  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  application  for  this  service  on  one  of  these  little  application 
blanks,  and  our  mailing  list  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  names  of  men 
who  are  interested  enough  to  fill  out  an  application  and  put  a  3-cent 
stamp  on  it  and  mail  it  to  us.     "We  have  no  gratuitous  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Thojupson.  You  send  them  this  information  from  some  cen- 
tral place? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Then  your  agent  there  sends  them  the  informa- 
tion daity? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  sends  them  daily  reports.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  report,  which  has  on  it  quite  a  number  of 
crops.  Of  course,  at  Chickasha  there  would  be  just  one  crop.  This 
is  the  one  issued  at  Washington,  and  it  has  reports  on  apples,  then 
there  is  a  repor-t  on  cabbage,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  one  sheet, 
then  there  is  also  a  report  on  cauliflower,  then'' there  is  a  report  on 
grapefruit,  on  oranges,  and  then  also  on  spinach. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  work  in  cooperation  with  the  demonstration 
agent  in  the  county  if  there  is  a  farm  agent  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  demonstration  agent  can  help  us  with  the 
applications,  and  help  us  get  up  a  mailing  list,  and  oiily  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  in  touch  with  the  producers.  How  do  you 
reach  them  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  reach  them  through  the  newspapers,  througli 
the  association  lists,  and  through  the  county  papers.  Of  course,  we 
realize  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  country  who  have 
not  heard  of  our  existence,  but  we  have  a  mailing  list  of  123,000, 
of  whom  a  large  majority  are  actual  producers. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  briefly  as  to  what  composes  the 
service.  We  have  an  arrangement  by  which  every  railroad  superin- 
tendent in  the  United  States  sends  us  by  wire  every  night  a  record  of 
the  number  of  carloads  of  perishables  originating  on  his  division' 
during  the  "day,  and  their  destinations.  That  is  our  information  on 
movement.  We  know  just  how  many  cars  of  peaches,  for  instance, 
originate  all  over  the  United  States  every  day  during  the  peach  sea- 
son. That  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  information  which  is  given 
to  the  city  distributors. 

Then,  we  have  our  own  men  in  each  of  the  32  principal  cities,  where 
we  now  have  permanent  branch  offices,  who  are  responsible  for  giving 
us  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  cars  arriving  in  their 
markets,  as  secured  from  the  railroads  every  morning.  Those  aTe 
secured  by  telephone,  and  they  also  go  out  and  get  the  actual  prices, 
and  we  will  have  on  the  report  a  statement  covering  the  quantity  and 
the  prices,  based  on  actual  sales.  Almost  every  one  of  our  men  can 
look  at  the  sales  slips,  and  thus  find  out  exactly  what  the  actual  prices 
are,  based  on  actual  sales ;  and  that  is  the  basis  of  their  reports.  That 
is  the  way  we  get  the  information. 

The  two  great  sources  of  information  are,  first,  the  railroads,  giv- 
ing us  an  authoritative  presentation  of  the  shipments  of  the  entire 
country,  and  second,  our  own  men  in  the.  32  principal  markets,  getting 
the  arrivals,  and  the  supply,  and  the  prices  on  the  market.    They 
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report  the  prices  by  commodities,  and  States  of  origin.  For  instance, 
the  Philadelphia  office  will  report  how  many  Georgia  peaches  and 
how  many  South  Carolina  peacher,  and  then  later  on  in  the  season 
there  may  be  competition  from  other  districts.  We  get  those  reports 
on  the  supplies,  the  State  of  origin,  and  the  price  for  each  variety. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wha.t  proportion  of  the  fruit  movement  is  direct 
from  the  producers,  not  through  associations  or  local  buyers  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Prom  individual  producers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  man  can  answer  that  question,  because  we  do 
not  know  how  much  is  handled  in  less-than-carload  quantities  and  in 
express  shipments.  We  get  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and 
a  few  of  the  other  larger  eastern  markets  an  estimate  of  the  equiva- 
lent number  of  carloads  which  have  come  in  by  express  and  local 
freight  and  shipments  of  that  sort,  so  that  we  can  know  what  the 
total  supply  is  on  the  market.  When  you  consider  the  immense 
number  of  small  markets  in  which  we  have  no  representation,  which 
are  supplied  in  much  larger  proportion  by  the  small  shippers  than 
the  larger  markets,  I  think  you  will  realize  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  answer  that  question. 

But  we  have  the  actual  records  of  shipments  of  almost  two-thirds 
of  a  million  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  year,  and  our  tele- 
graphic market  news  service  as  it  stands  to-day,  practically  full 
sized,  is  covering  a  little  over  500,000  cars  of  that  movement.  We  are 
covering  now  with  our  telegraphic  news  service  five-sixths  of  the 
entire  carload  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  I'^'nited 
States,  and  that  includes  some  things  we  had  not  originally  in  mind. 
We  have  not  yet  taken  up  cowpeas,  but  we  have  included  dry  beans. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  general  grain  shipments  we  have  a  proportion 
of  farmers  who  ship  direct  to  the  market  and  who  do  not  sell  to  the 
local  buyers.  I  would  like  to  find  out  approximately,  if  I  can,  what 
proportion  of  the  fruit  movement  is  a  movement  direct  from  the 
producer  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  you  take  the  whole  western  part  of  the  count  •■y 
from  this  line  west  [indicating  on  map],  west  of  the  mountain 
country,  that  produces  one-third  of  the  carload  movement,  you  will 
find  very  little  shipped  by  the  individual  producers,  independent 
of  any  intervening  marketing  agency,  unless  it  is  through  large 
producers  operating  on  a  scale  way  bej'ond  what  most  of  us  have  in 
mind  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  that  case  is  the  service  which  you  render  or  the 
information  that  you  furnish  furnished  to  the  associations  or  to  the 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  furnished  to  everybody  who  will  fill  out  one 
of  these  application  blanks  and  send  it  to  us.  and  we  have  producers 
and  dealers  separately  listed,  because  we  get  a  statement  here  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  interest  in  the  proposition,  and  we  know  approxi- 
mately how  many  of  each  we  are  serving. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  those  figures? 

Mr.  Sher31a^;.  Yes,  sir.  Thejr  are  listed  by  stations.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  permanent  city  stations.  Cincinnati  has  a  mailing  list 
of  2,000  bona  fide  producers  and  800  are  listed  as  distributors.    That 
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means  that  the  800  are  presumably  doing  some  buying  or  acting  as 
agents  for  growers  or  some  one  else. 

At  the  Spokane  office  we  have  a  list  of  4,200  producers  and  1,800 
distributors.  At  the  Portland  office  we  have  a  list  of  3,500  pro- 
ducers and  1,000  distributors.  At  our. Oklahoma  City  office  we  have 
a  list  of  100  producers  and  200  distributors,  which  means  that  the 
service  in  Oklahoma  City  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dis- 
tributors in  the  smaller  towns  all  over  Oklahoma,  and  they  have 
gotten  on  our  mailing  list  before  the  producers.  That  is  accounted 
for  by  the  covering  of  the  watermelon  movement  from  Chickasha, 
which  we  covered  from  a  temporary  field  station  there  during  the 
season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  is  this  service  a  seasonal  service? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  just  as  seasonal  as  the  crop  is.  In  some  places 
we  have  a  large  mailing  list  for  a  very  short  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
strawberries.  We  have  a  man  at  Hammond,  La.,  who  may  have  a 
mailing  list  of  a  great  many  hundred  men  who  are  anxious  to  have 
the  service  during  the  short  season.  After  the  season  is  over  they 
have  no  further  interest  in  the  service  until  the  next  year. 
.  Mr.  Anderson.  Is  your  office  maintained  there  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  offices  like  that  are  temporary  offices.  We  had 
90  temporary  field  stations  open  to  serve  for  a  particular  crop  during 
a  specific  season  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  permanent  stations  have  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Thirty-two. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  be  glad  to  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  the 
permanent  stations  and  the  field  stations. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

List  of  permanent  and  teinporary  field  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  market  reports  tvere  sent  dur- 
ing 1918. 


Pro- 
ducers. 


Distrib- 
utors. 


Pro- 
ducers. 


Distrib- 
utors. 


BRANCH  OFFICKS. 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Bu-rmngham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Butte 

ChicaRO 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Oolumbus 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Fargo 

■Port  Worth 

Houston 

Indianapolis — 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis 

Minneapolis 

New  Orleans... 

New  York 

Oklahoma  City. 


2,500 


1,200 
1,000 

400 

SO 

1,600 

400 

300 

280 
3,500 

400 
2,400 

700 
1,600 

400 

450 
2,300 
l.OOO 
1,050 

400 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 

100 


600 
88 
600 
900 
500 
230 

1,000 
800 
815 
700 

1,300 
400 

1,100 
200 

1,000 
226 
600 

1,000 

1,100 
660 
700 
900 
800 

1,800 
200 


BEANCH  OFFICES — Continued 


Omaha 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco. 

Spokane 

Washington... 


TEMPOKAP.Y  FIELD   STATIONS. 


Albuquerque^  N.  Hex. 

Alexandria,  La 

Alliance,,  Nebr 

Asherton,  Tex. . . ; 

BlaplndlK  S.  C 

Bowling  Green,  Ky... 

Brawlev,  Cal 

Chadbourn,  N.  C 

Charleston,  Mo 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chickasha,  Okla 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, . . 

Crystal  Cit^,  Tex 

Crystal  Springs,  Mo 


380 
900 


3,600 
160 
650 

4.200 
225 


260 
475 
1,800 
100 
41.'') 
100 
300 
450 
460 
.500 
500 
375 
580 
700 


850 
■  800 
760 
1,000 
400 
4,00 
800 
900 


35 


50 
40 
60 
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Ldst  Of  permanent  and  temporary  field  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets — Con. 


TEMPORARY  FIELD  STATIONS- 

continued. 

Cnraberland,  Md 

Dallas,  Tex 

Eagle  Lakej  Tex 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 

Fitzgerald,  Ga 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  Valley,  Ga 

Freehold,  H.  J 

Fresno,  Cal 

Hammond,  La.^ 

Hammonton,  N.  J 

Hartford,  Conn 

'  Hastings,  Fla. 

Hempstead,  Tex 

HumDoldt,  Tcnn 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Greeley.  Colo 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Jdoksonville,  Tex 

Judsonia,  Ark 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Kaw  Valley,  Kans 

X<arodo,  Tex 

.  Laurinburg,  N.  C , 

liCEBburg,  l^la 

Ijouisville,  Ky 

McGufiey,  Ohio 

Macon,  Ga ; 

Meggott,  S.  C 

Me^a  or  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Miami,.  Fla -. 

Mission,  Tex 

Monettj  Mo 

Monte  Vista,  Colo 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Nashville,  Ark 


Pro- 
ducers. 


sro 
550 
?85 
500 
750 
91 
150 
275 


Distrib- 
utors. 


1,100 
550 

(3 

310 

40 

1,000 

100 

400 

70 

365 

35 

640 

60 

2,150 

150 

300 

300 

75 

217 

605 

1,100 

300 

400 

50 

1,400 

200 

2,100 

250 

1,000 
3,000 

250 

725 

75 

240 

650 

600 

525 

(i80 

70 

500 

300 

150 

250 

900 

TEMPORARY  prELD  STATIONS— 

continued. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Northampton,  Mass 

Ocala,  Fla 

Ogden,  Utah • 

Onley,  Va 

Orlando,  Fla 

Palisade,  Colo 

Palmetto,  Pla.,  or  Plant  City, 
Fla 

Paonia,  Colo 

Pocomoke  CitAS  Md 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

Presque  Isle,  Me 

Princeton,  Ind 

Racine,  Wis 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo 

Rogers,  Ark 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Toseoh  and  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sanford,  Fla .' 

Seaferd,  Del 

Selbvvillo,  Del 

Starks,  Fla. . ....  - 

Swedcstaoro',  N.  J 

Turlock,  Cal 

Valdo.=)ta,  Ga.,  and  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  and  Thomasville 

Walkerton,  Ind 

Waupat-a.  Wis 

Wavnes\illc,  .N'.  C 

Wc^tricld,  N.  Y 

Williston,  S.  C 

Winchester,  Va : 

Woodstown,  X.  J 


Pro- 
ducers. 


1,700 
800 
500 
471 
1.400 
liOOO 
886 

1,000 
280 
600 
500 

1,100 
465 
325 

5,100 
250 
700 
302 


Distrib- 
utors, 


200 
46 


700 
50 


2.000 

200 

220 
600 
9g 

30 
125 

320 

270 

800 
(■;45 

30 
85 

1,750 

250 

1,400 
400 

300 

380 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  before  you  three  years 
ago  closed  with  an  informal  discussion,  and  I  want  the  privilege  of 
refreshing  your  memoi-y  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  informal  discus- 
sion. You  asked  whether  we  had  formed  any  idea  as  to  wdiat  this 
service  would  cost  when  it  was  a  Nation-wide  service,  -when  it 
was  extended  all  over  the  country  in  its  scope  and  included  all  of 
the  perishable  commodities  for  which  such  a  service  would  be  useful. 
I  said,  as  nearly  as  I  could  forecast  it,  that  it  would  cost  about  half 
a  million  dollars  to  get  the  information,  and  you  said,  "  If  you  do  it 
for  that  amount,  you  will  do  it  for  half  of  what  I  think  it  w^ill  cost 
you."  The  facts  show  that  the  cost  was  about  halfway  between 
those  two  amounts.  We  can  build  the  machine  and  keep  the  car  in 
perfect  running  order  on  $500,000  a  year,  but  that  does  not  give  .us 
any  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  I  prophesied  a  little  better  thanyou  did? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  you  did.  We  are  getting  our  leased  telegraphic 
wires  now  at  just  half  price.  If  we  had  to  pay  full  prewar  rates  for 
the  service,  and  transmitted  the  volume  of  the  service  we  are  trans- 
mitting over  our  leased  wires,  it  would  cost  us  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  right  in  the  impression  that  you  charge  the 
receiver  of  your  information  the  telegraphic  tolls? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Only  when  we  wire  it  to  him,  and  that  is  a  small 
part  of  the  service.  These  mailing  lists  comprise  a  total  of  over 
120,000  names,  and  we  mail  the  bulletins  to  them,  giving  the  infor- 
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mation  free,  but  we  have  required  a  written  application  for  that  in- 
formation, and  every  name  we  have  on  that  list  has  come  by  means  of 
one  of  those  written  applications,  under  a  postage  stamp.  Some  of 
those  people  pay  as  high  as  $12  a  day  for  telegraphic  reports. 

The  CHAiRjrAN.  Do  they  pay  at  the  regular  rates  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  have  to  pay  the  full  telegraphic  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  on  the  leased  wires  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  send  no  telegrams  of  information  to  anyone, 
except  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  get  telegraphic  information.  What  does 
that  cost? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  own  telegraphic  information  over  our  own 
leased  wires  costs  us  just  half  of  what  it  would  in  normal  times.  In 
other  words,  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  is  leasing  us 
the  wires  at  a  mileage  rate,  which  is  just  half  of  the  prewar  rate. 
They  said  their  facilities  were  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  during  the  war  emergency,  and  because  we  were  being 
financed  in  this  proposition  out  of  the  war  emergency  fund  they  gave 
us  the  leased  wires  at  one-half  of  the  rate  quoted  us  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  little  less  than  $9  a  mile. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  per  word? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  the  wires  12  hours  a  day  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  does  it  cost  per  word?  -Would  it  cost  more 
than  what  you  pay  at  the  regular  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  cost  possibly  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  rather  indefinite. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  no  rate  per  word  over  our  leased  wires. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  Government  rate  per  word? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  a  minimum  rate  of  20  cents  for  a  message  not 
exceeding  20  words.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  a  rate,  because  we 
pay  rent  and  hire  operators,  and  have  an  operator  at  the  desk  oppo- 
site a  man  who  is  using  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Haugen  wants  to  get  at  the  comparative  price 
as  between  what  you  pay  and  what  the  commercial  rate  is. 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Government  rate  is  about  one-third  of  the  regu- 
lar rate? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  Government  rate  is  one-half  of  the  regular  rate. 
Our  leased-wire  cost  is  less  than  the  Government  rate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  not  get  it  at  so'much  a  word?  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Government  pays  1  cent  a  word. 

Mr.  Sherman.-  We  do  not  pay  by  the  word. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know,  but  I  want  to  find  out  whether  you  are  pay- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  regular  Government  rate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  charge  for  our  leased  wires  is  about  one-half 
as  much. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  they  lease  a  line  that  is  based  upon  the  volume 
of  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  that  is  based  absolutely  on  the  mileage. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  wire.  If  you  pay 
$9  a  mile  and  jou  send  one  message  a  day,  it  costs  you  $9  a  mile  for 
that  message. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  the  use  of  the  leased  wires  from  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  would  it  cost  you  if  you  had  to  pay  the  regular 
Government  rate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  several  statements  as  to  what  it  would  cost 
from  the  telegraphic  section  at  the  Government  rate.  The  only  basis 
for  comparison  is  that  we  pay  so  much  a  mile  per  month  for  the 
wires.  We  hire  all  of  the  operators,  which  means  that  we  have  two 
operators  at  every  one  of  the  32  branch  offices,  and  their  services  cost 
ns  so  much,  and  then  the  rent  costs  so  much. 

•Mr.  Haugen.  When  you  send  5,000  words,  of  course,  the  cost  is 
much  less  than  when  you  send  500  words. 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  we  actually  do  is  to  take  off  our  messages 
simultaneously  in  all  our  offices  as  they  go  oi^er  the  wire,  and  every 
word  of  that  volume  of  messages  is  telegraphically  transmitted  in- 
formation. We  say  that  it  has  cost  us  the  price  of  the  leased  wire 
and  the  salaries  of  our  operators,  and  that  cost  is  about  one-half  of 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  send  it  over  the  commercial  wires  at  the 
Government  rate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  would  cost  twice  as  much ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  some  months  twice  as  much,  and  in  other  months 
four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  gain? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  on  that,  but  the  gain 
seems  to  be  about  twice  on  the  Government  rate  and  three  times  on 
the  commercial  rate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  the  present  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Eoughly,  if  the  cost  for  our  leased  wires  was  $50,000, 
the  same  volume  of  traffic  handled  over  the  commercial  wires  at  Gov- 
ernment rates  would  be  $100,000,  but  at  the  regular  commercial  rates 
it  would  be  $150,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  made  a  careful  investigation  and  com- 
parison? 

Ml-.  Brand.  We  keep  an  absolute  account. 

Mr.  McLaughmx.  Yon  have  two  o]:)erators  at  each  station? 

Ml'.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McIjauuhijn.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  SHERjrAN.  Most  of  the  operators  get  between  $1,200  and  $1.-100, 
and  even  at  that  I'ate  of  pay  we  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them. 

Mr.  McLAirGHLTN.  Do  you  have  to  supply  any  equipment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  company  furnishes  the.  equipment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  hiive  to  Ijuild  anything? 

Mr.  Brand.  Xo;  that  is  all  included  in  the  lease.  They  put  tho  in- 
struments down  ready  to  use. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  they  keep  e^erything•  in  repair? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HAr(;EN.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  the  department  com- 
pare with  the  wages  paid  by  the  telegraph  compnnies? 

Mr.  Brand.  Thev  are  so  very  much  iower  than  the  salaries  the  com- 
pnnies are  paying  that  we  are  losing  our  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  pav? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  operators  get  from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

Mr.  Brand.  A  supervising  telegrapher  gets  $1,620  and  tlie  super in- 
tentlent  gets  $2,000. 
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Mr.  Haugek.  Are  the  telegraph  companies  paying  more  than  $100 
a  month  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  their  average  is  about  $1,600  per  annum,  and 
many  of  their  men  get  $1,740. 

Mr.  Hadgen.  That  is  recently? 

Mr.  Brand.  Oh,  no ;  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Many  of  our  men  in  the  larger  cities,  whom  we  ha^  e 
permitted  to  work  overtime  for  the  telegraph  companies  after  they 
have  finished  their  day's  work  with  us,  go  out  and  work  in  the  evening 
a  few  hours  and  add  50  per  cent  to  their  income. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Thej^  were  getting  less  than  that  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  were. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  the  expenses  of  the  grain  market  reports  included 
in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.     Fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  item  does  that  come  under  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Market  reports  on  grains  and  seeds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  these  leased  wires  which  go  into  each  of 
the  32  branch  offices  divided  into  circuits,  with  not  more  than  7  on 
a  circuit,  which  gives  us  only  a  sufficient  number  of  stations  on  each 
circuit  so  that  each  one  can  transmit  the  information  to  Washing- 
ton and  get  it  in  by  the  time  we  have  to  close  the  report.  If  you 
have  more  than  7  stations  on  the  wire  and  each  one  has  to  report  a 
long  list  of  commodities,  by  the  time  you  get  to  the  eighth  station, 
it  is  so  near  to  the  closing  time,  when  we  have  to  release  the'  report, 
that  if  we  had  any  more  stations  on,  the  wire,  the  final  compilation 
would  be  so  delayed  that  the  bulletin  would  not  come  out  that  day. 
We  have  had  to  split  up  the  telegraphic  work  in  that  way. 

The  eastern  circuit  includes,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  We  have  not  put  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  on  that  circuit  particularly  because  they  were  eastern 
cities,  but  because  they  can  be  hitched  up  on  the  wire,  and  if  you 
■should  put  them  on  the  central  circuit  you  would  overburden  that 
circuit. 

We  are  charged  for  these  leased  wires  on  the  basis  of  the  short- 
est railroad  mileage  between  two  points,  but  the  company  may  not 
set  up  the  wires  between  these  offices  in  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  may  communicate  with  Buffalo  to-day  by  way  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  to-morrow  we  may  communicate  with  Buffalo  by  way  of 
New  York  City.  That  is  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  tele- 
phone company.  They  set  up  a  circuit  and  they  give  us  the  exclusive 
use  of  that  circuit  for  12  hours,  and  during  the  other  12  hours  they 
are  using  the  wires  for  anything  they  please.  We  have  a  guarantee 
of  the  use  of  those  wires  during  the  12  hour  period  on  the  basis 
of  the  shortest  railroad  mileage. 

Our  southern  circuit  includes  our  permanent  offices  at  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Memphis.  New  Orleans,  and  Jacksonville.  It  does 
not  include  Houston.  Houston  is  now  attached  to  another  circuit, 
because  by  attaching  it  to  another  circuit  and  taking  it  off  of  the 
southern  circuit  we  saved  $80  a  month,  and  we  thought  that  was 
worth  saving.    So  Houston  is  on  the  other  circuit. 

Then  we  have,  temporarily,  during  the  winter  season,  an  extension 
of  the  leased  wire  to  our  field  station  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  we  send 
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over  the  leased  wire  from  Jacksonville  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  all  the  re- 
ports to  be  published  at  Orlando.  "We  did  that  because  the  amount 
of  business  going  to  Orlando  every  day  makes  it  more  economical  to 
lease  a  wire  to  that  point  and  put  an  operator  down  there  than  to 
transit  that  information  by  the  Western  Union  wire  with  the  risk 
of  mistakes  in  coding  and  decoding. 

The  volume  of  business  is  so  much  more  than  possibly  could  be  put 
over  the  wires  in  ordinary  English  that  we  have  reduced  everything 
to  a  code.  Every  word  of  these  reports  comes  to  Washington  in  code. 
At  the  same  time  Washington  is  reporting  New  York  and  every 
other  station  is  on  the  circuit  and  is  taking  it  off,  and  by  the  time 
the  last  station  has  reported  the  last  station  has  the  complete  report 
from  every  other  station  and  that  is  put  on  the  stencils  and  sent  out. 
The  telegraph  operator  hands  it,  sheet  by  sheet,  to  the  stenographer 
sitting  next  to  him.  It  comes  off  of  the  telegraph  wire  in  code  and  is 
decoded  as  it  comes  along,  usually  by  the  stenographer  who  cuts  the 
stencil. 

Our  northern  circuit,  or  central  circuit,  is  composed  of  Pittsljurgh, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Fargo.  That  also  includes  a  temporary  station  at  Waupaca,  Wis., 
where  there  is  an  important  potato  station  for  about  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  leased  wire  only  costs  us  the  salary  of  an  operator 
to  have  that  information  taken  off  there,  because  it  is  routed  through 
that  point. 

Then,  the  central  circuit  is  composed  of  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Des  Moines,  OkLihoma  City,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Houston, 
Tex. ;  and  Denver,  Colo. 

Then  there  is  the  western  circuit  beyond  that.  We  have  no  sta- 
tion in  Utah,  although  the  line  is  run  that  way.  We  have  in  that 
circuit  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  and  Butte, 
Mont.  We  have  not  a  station  at  Seattle,  although  we  ought  to  have 
one  there.  There  are  three  or  four  places  where  we  should  have 
stations  in  order  to  absolutely  complete  the  circuit. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  a  leased  wire  into  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  the  volume  of  business  there  such  as  to  warrant 
the  leasing  of  a  wire?  Is  there  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Fargo  is  not  such  an  important  market  as  against 
all  the  others.  It  is  a  long  way  from  anywhere  else.  It  is  also  an 
inspection  point  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  That  is  a  combination 
proposition.  A  good  many  of  these  offices  are  joint  offices,  between 
the  market-news  service  and  the  inspection  service,  and  the  two  to- 
gether fully  justify  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  station.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  an  overnight  run  from  Minneapolis,  and  it 
shortens  the  mailing  time  to  everybody  in  that  territory  by  one  day 
by  having  a  station  at  Fargo,  and  we  have  to  have  a  station  there 
particularly  for  the  potato  growers  out  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  pay  $9  a  mile  for  this  leased  wire? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  cost,  then,  about  $2,700  to  maintain  that  service 
there? 

Mr.  Brand.  A  little  less  than  that;  but  it  is  a  very  important 
potato-producing  section. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  You  could  send  a  great  many  messages  for  $2,700. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  could  not  send  as  many  as  go  over  this  leased 
wire. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  pay  of  the  operator  would  be  another  $1,200, 
so  that  the  total  would  be  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  got  to  close  the  Fargo  office  under  the 
estimates  as  they  stand,  and  when  we  close  it,  if  we  should  dismiss 
every  one  there  connected  with  the  inspection  and  market-news  serv- 
ice, we  would  save  $5,960  on  salaries,  $780  on  rent,  about  $2,400  on 
the  telegraphic  cost,  $427.36  on  the  cost  of  bulletins  (that  is,  the 
cost  of  actual  material),  and  $200  on  miscellaneous  items.  We  would 
save  in  the  aggregate  for  a  year,  by  closing  the  Fargo  office  and  dis- 
,  missing  its  entire  force,  $9,767.36. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  service  now  exists  on  the  movement  of  the 
crops? 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  the  prices. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  Fargo? 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  over  the  country.  Fargo  gets  its  information 
from  all  ovei'  the  United  States.  The  news  from  all  these  various 
shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  is  interchanged. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  Fargo  report  the  shipments  from  a  point  50 
miles  east? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Fargo  gets  a  record  of  every  car  of  potatoes  moving 
in  the  United  States  originating  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
They  know  about  all  those  shipments  for  the  whole  country  over. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Every  station  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  get  it  for  every  station  in  the  Union.  The 
bulletin  issued  in  Fargo  to-day  gives  the  carload  movement  of  pota- 
toes from  every  point  in  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  24 
hours,  and  they  know  what  every  competing  district  in  the  United 
States  is  shipping.  They  know  also  exactly  how  many  cars  have  been 
received  in  every  market  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  get  a  daily  report  from  every  station  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely;  every  market  station  reports  to  us  by 
leased  wire,  and  we  take  it  off,  and  simultaneously  every  other  station 
takes  it  off.    It  is  a  report  in  full  of  the  arrivals  and  prices. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  get  a  report  of  the  shipments  from  every  rail- 
road division  superintendent  in  the  United  States,  and  we  put  that  on 
all  the  leased  wires,  and  every  man  in  the  United  States  can,  if  he  so 
chooses,  get  this  information,  and  get  a  complete  record  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  prices  every  day  as  they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Nearly  all  those  potatoes  are  put  through  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  if  you  report  the  arrivals  you  get  the  same  results,  except 
what  might  be  unloaded  at  the  intermediate  points.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  get  a  report  from  every  station  of  every  car  that  is 
shipped.    It  seems  to  me  that  is  quite  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Mr,  Sherman.  We  get  it  from  the  station  by  mail ;  we  get  it  from 
the  division  superintendent  by  wire  for  the  daily  news  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  all  the_  reports  of  the  stations  in  a  particular 
division  would  be  reduced  to  just  one  report? 

Mr.  Sherman.  One  report;  orie  published  report.  This  paper 
shows  every  shipment  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  on  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  expense  keeping  up  a 
station  like  that  at  Fargo,  costing  $6,000  or  $7,000.  It  seems  to  me 
the  report  from  the  divisions  can  be  sent  to  Minneapolis  as  easy  as 
Fargo. 

Mr.  SHERMA^^  How  would  you  let  the  people  in  the  Red  Eiver 
Valley  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  get  the  information  from  the  same  source. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  station  does  not  exist  solely  to  distribute  the 
information. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  station  at  Detroit  can  telegraph  to  Minneapolis 
as  easy  as  to  Fargo,  and  you  would  have  the  same  information,  and  the 
only  object  in  maintaining  the  station  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  the  few  carloads  that  come  to  Fargo  and  are  consumed,  and 
(hat  is  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  object  of  maintaining  the  station  is  to  help 
the  distribution  of  the  information ;  the  shipment  information  comes 
from  every  division  superintendent  in  the  United  States;  the  market 
information  comes  through  every  one  of  our  32  representatives,  quot- 
ing the  prices  at  various  stations.  The  field  stations  also  send  us  the 
prevailing  f .  o.  b.  prices. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Fargo  is  an  f .  o.  b.  market  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  niay  consign  a  good  deal,  but  their  prices 
are  quoted  f.  o.  b.,  and  they  sell  a  great  deal  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  new  potato  grading 
movement  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Brand.  If  Mr.  Anderson  wishes  to  go  into  that,  may  I  ask  him 
to  raise  the  question  when  Prof.  Scott  is  discussing  the  market  in- 
spection of  perishable  products  ? 

The  Chairman.  Most  people  can  tell  all  they  know  in  five  minutes. 
You  take  five  minutes,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  summarize  the  whole  prop- 
osition without  interruption  from  any  members  of  the  committee, 
and,  then,  if  any  members  of  the  committee  want  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions, let  them  ask  the  questions  after  you  have  completed  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Telegrams  received  in  Washington  giving  us  the 
shipments  of  all  perishables  in  carload  quantities  are  received  from 
every  division  superintendent  in  the  ITnited  States.  Reports  of  ar- 
rivals and  prices  from  32  markets;  daily  summaries  prepared  in 
Washington  are  transmitted  over  the  leased  wires  to  all  of  the  32 
stations,  from  which  the  information  is  in  turn  distributed  to  thou- 
sands of  producers  and  distributors,  as  is  also  the  information  re- 
ceived in  Washington  directly  from  tempoi'ary  field  stations,  of 
which  we  establish  and  discontinue  90  in  the  course  of  a  season; 
these  wire  us  each  night,  giving,  f .  o.  b.  prices  at  shipping  points ; 
these  wires  are  also  summarized  by  the  night  force  in  Washington, 
which  has  the  f .  o.  b.  information  ready  for  transmittal  in  the  morn- 
ing at  6  o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  wires  are  opened. 

Every,  one  of  these  32  branch  offices  is  informed  as  to  all  shipments 
of  the  day  before  and  as  to  the  prices  prevailing  and  also  important 
crop  information  from  each  of  the  90  temporary  branch  offices,  or 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  in  operation  at  the  mbment. 
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As  scon  as  the  market  opens  in  the  morning  the  men  at  the  various 
stations  are  at  the  market  gettinj^  information  as  to  prices  and  get- 
ting a  record  of  the  actual  arrivals  at  the  32  points.  They  also 
recei\e  in  the  summary  of  the  shipments  which  we  send  notice  of  the 
number  of  cars  originally  destined  to  every  important  point;  that  is 
to  say,  Cincinnati  gets  a  record  of  the  number  of  cars  of  peaches 
shipped  in  the  United  kStates  from  every  district  and  the  number 
from  each  district  destined  fo  Cincinnati.  Of  course,  those  figures 
may  be  modified  by  diversions,  which  the  men  in  the  trade  under- 
stand, and  they  understand  what  to  expect. 

As  soon  as  our  man  comes  in  from  the  street  he  clicks  in  on  the  wire 
that  his  report  is  ready.  Every  operator  has  to  be  at  his  key.  Phila- 
delphia begins  to  sencl.  Philadelphia  is  usually  the  first  to  begin  to 
send.  Detroit  and  everything  east  on  that  line  begins  to  take  it  off. 
The  stenographer  is  at  the  side  of  the  telegrapher.  As  the  teleg- 
rapher takes  it  down,  he  hands  it  sheet  by  sheet 'to  the  stenographer- 
to  decode,  and  as  the  work  advances,  step  by  step,  as  the  information 
comes  in,  it  is  immediately  decoded  and  written  out  and  is  put  on  the 
mimeograph  in  about  10  minute  after  the  information  comes  in  on 
the  wire. 

Then,  in  turn,  each  station  comes  in  6n  the  wire,  each  awaiting  its 
turn,  so  that  we  have  a  continuous  use  of  the  wire  until  the  last  re- 
port comes  in.  At  the  same  time  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in  each 
of  the  other  leased  wires,  every  market  on  the  circuit  taking  off  the 
report  of  every  other  market  on  the  circuit,  as  it  comes  in,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  all  in,  Washington  clicks  in  and  releases  to  Pittsburgh 
and  every  point  that  is  interested  on  each  of  these  other  circuits  the 
reports  which  we  have  received  from  the  eastern  circuit.  The  sum- 
marized report  from  the  eastern  circuit  is  put  on  each  of  the  other 
circuits  for  their  information,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  last 
market  has  reported  every  one  of  the  32  cities  may  have  a  complete 
report  from  all  of  the  markets  on  all  commodities.  They  utilize  just 
as  much  of  this  information  as  the  people  oh  their  mailing  list  are 
interested  in. 

Then  the  90  temporary  field  stations,  which  are  not  shown  on  this, 
map,  receive,  at  the  same  time,  reports  from  all  the  markets  to  which 
the  products  from  their  sections  are  shipped.  For  instance,  this; 
Chadbourn  district  happens  to  be  shipping  strawberries.  We  give 
Chadbourn  the  shipments  of  strawberries  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  previous  24  hours,  and  we  give  them  the  shipments  out  of  their 
own  district  in  detail,  showing  the  points  to  which  they  were  dis- 
tributed, so  that  every  man  shipping  from  there  knows  what  part  of 
the  output  has  gone  to  the  different  markets.  We  also  give  them  the 
prices  at  which  the  Carolina  berries  are  selling  wherever  they  are 
appearing,  and  we  give  them  the  prices  at  which  the  berries  on  com- 
petitive markets  are  selling.  That  is  the  information  which  goes  to 
the  field  stations,  and  immediately  the  man  at  the  field  station  has 
his  stencils  cut  and  gets  that  information  on  the  mimeograph.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  his  mail  is  ready  to  go  out.  The  same  thing  obtains 
at.  each  of  the  90  temporary  field  stations  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  Those  field  stations  exist  exclusively  for  the  service  of  the  pro- 
ducers.   There  are  a  few  important  centers  of  production  that  have' 
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not  yet  been  served.  We  believe  that  this  part  of  the  service  is  most 
constructive,  comes  the  closest  home,  and  brings  us  the  most  heart- 
felt letters  of  commendation  from  the  people  from  whom  vpe  like  to 
receive  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  -^ork? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  work. 
That  is  an  outline  of  it.  There  are  several  points  that  could  be  made 
as  to  just  what  our  men  have  accomplished  in  certain  places.  We 
have  a  distribution  service  that  is  not  covered  very  well  in  what  1 
have  said.  Our  men  located  at  a  given  point,  especially  where  you 
have  certain  market  conditions,  can  accomplish  something  which  can 
not  be  accomplished  very  well  without  a  disinterested  agency. 

We  had  a  very  unusual  sort  of  a  situation  at  Laredo.  Tex.,  where 
we  have  a  tremendous  production  of  onions  in  a  dry  country  under 
irrigation.  There  was  a  lot  of  competitive  buying  there,  and  the 
local  situation  was  such  that  an  unfortunate  condition  arose  with 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  trade  working  at  cross  purposes,  and  the 
producer  getting  the  worst  of  it.  At  the  time  when  this  territory 
is  shipping,  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  except  for  a  few  old 
onions  still  in  stock.  After  the  bulletins  had  been  issued  a  few  days 
one  of  the  dealers  said :  "  We  know  the  conditions  pretty  well  from 
these  bulletins,  and  we  kiiow  what  Texas  onions  were  worth  every- 
where except  here  in  Laredo.  I  sent  a  wire  to  Chicago  and  found 
that  a  competitor  here  in  Laredo  was  selling  onions  for  10  cents  less 
than  anyone  in  Laredo  was  supposed  to  be  asking."  We  said:  "We 
will  cure  that  situation  if  you  will  make  us  your  agent.  If  every 
one  of  you  men  will  sign  an  order  giving  our  men  the  right  to  go  to 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  and  see  every  one  of  your  out- 
going and  incoming  telegrams  and  get  a  record  of  your  confirmed 
sales,  we  will  publish  a  report  showing  what  the  price  of  onions  is 
f.  o.  b.  Laredo."  Every  one  of  them  came  through  and  signed  such 
an  order. 

We  sent  a  man  to  the  telegraph  office  and  made  a  record  of  the 
confirmed  sales  and  published  the  range  on  each  grade  of  onions,  the 
prices  prevailing  on  the  basis  of  sales  f.  o.  b.  Laredo,  and  we  pub- 
lished that  without  regard  to  offers  or  quotations.  It  was  an  au- 
thentic record  and  every  man  who  sold  a  carload  of  onions  Icnew 
where  within  that  range  he  had  sold  them,  though  his  competitor  did 
not  know,  and  the  result  was  that  the  range  narrowed  down,  and  then 
another  thing  happened.  The  market  had  been  up  to  about  $1  and 
had  gone  off  to  about  90  cents  and  was  climbing.  It  had  reached 
about  95  cents,  and  there  was  a  bullish  feeling,  and  somebody  took  a 
chance  and  quoted  onions  for  delivery  a  week  later  at  $1.15,  about 
20  cents  a  crate  above  what  they  were  bringing.  He  found  a  buyer 
in  the  North,  who  ordered  two  carloads  for  shipment  eight  days 
later.  There  was  a  confirmed  sale,  and  the  next  day  we  published  it 
in  the  bulletin  as  a  confirmed  sale  for  shipment  of  two  cars  on  Friday 
of  the  next  week  at  $1.15. 

The  very  next  day  prices,  went  up  10  cents,  and  the  next  day  5  cents 
more,  and  it  went  on,  and  by  the  time  those  cars  went  out  the  market 
was  above  that  price.  Of  course,  that  fellow  made  a  good  guess,  but 
"the  result  of  publishing  that  fact  was  that  everybody  knew  that  thing 
actually  had  been  done,  and  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  soniebodv  Iving. 
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Consequently  everybody  advanced  his  price  in  accordance  with  what 
the  situation  permitted  and  the  growers  got  an  average  of  10  cents  a 
crate  more  for  their  onions  than  they  would  have  gottpn  if  the  in- 
formation had  not  been  made  public.  That  service  has  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  producing  section.  We  have  to  have  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  the  spot,  and  we  have  to  have  a  man  on  the  ground  to 
get  that  information.  It  leads  to  more  uniform  prices,  getting  the 
benefit  right  back  to  the  producer. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  fundamental  proposition  is  to  find 
what  the  truth  is  and  tell  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  To  find  what  the  true  is  and  tell  it,  and  put  every 
man  who  is  interested  in  possession  of  the  facts.  The  only  criticism 
we  have  had  from  any  responsible  concern  is  from  the  man  who 
formerly  has  had  a  very  good  line-up  of  the  market  situation.  He 
thinks  we  have  robbed  him  of  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Brand.  When  these  estimates  were  prepared  the  war  was  still 
going  on,  and  necessarily  we  were  expecting  there  would  be  an  esti- 
mate under  the  food-production  act.  I  think  it  is  important  to  have 
Mr.  Sherman  bring  out  what  it  means  to  this  service  if  we  are  to 
operate  it  on  the  reduced  basis  represented  by  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  $244,000 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this 
item  of  $108,000,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  transfers  to  the 
statutory  roll  of  this  bureau  amounting  to  $135,700  ($27,060  from 
the  regular  and  $108,640  from  the  emergency  item)  and  the  transfer 
of  an  electrical  wireman  at  $1,100  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  the  actual  increase  is  $244,800.  This  increase  represents 
the  transfer  of  that  amount  from  the  emergency  appropriation  for  a 
market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  transfer  of  funds 
is  less  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  project  on  an  adequate 
permanent  basis;  It  is  not  an  increase  in  work,  and,  unless  the 
transfer  of  funds  is  effected  and,  in  fact,  the  amount  increased,  it  will, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  funds  now  provided  under  the  food-produc- 
tion act,  be  necessary  for  us  to  dismantle  certain  branch  offices  or  to 
discontinue,  a  large  part  of  the  service  now  rendered  in  producing 
localities.  This  would  necessarily  reduce  materially  the  effectiveness 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  That  the  work  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
growers  and  decidedly  useful  to  them  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
many  expressions  coming  to  the  department  from  the  sections  of  the 
country  directly  affected. 

When  the  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  was  expended  under 
emergency  funds,  the  work  was  enlarged  in  the  only  possible  way^ 
The  bureau  pushed  through  in  one  year  arrangements  for  a  service 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  might  not  have  been  so  expanded 
for  three  or  four  years.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  carriers, 
at  a  cost  of  much  time,  labor,  and  money,  for  furnishing  reports  to 
the  bureau,  necessary  furniture  and  equipment  were  bought,  quarters 
were  leased,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  leased- wire  service,  and 
large  numbers  of  workers  were  employed  and  specially  trained  to  per- 
form this  work. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  this  service  almost  up  to  what  we  con- 
sider its  limit  of  size.    We  ought  to  open  an  office  at  Seattle,  and  we 
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ought  to  have  an  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
inspection  service,  and  we  ought  to  have  one  at  Louisville,  Ky.  We 
have  the  equipment  all  ready  and  stored  there;.  Then  we  ought  to 
have  an  office  also  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  insiDcction  and  to  report  the 
market,  in  order  to  serve  this  territory  to  which  mail  goes  largely  by 
boat.  We  ought  to  have  those  four  additional  stations,  and  if  w-e 
had  them  we  would  feel  that  we  were  covering  the  country  fairly 
adequately. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  about  $36,000  of  this 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  depends  on  the  leased- wire  mileage.  The  addi- 
tional wire  mileage  would  not  be  so  much.  At  Norfolk  it  would  be 
very  little,  and  Louisville  is  practically  on  the  way,  so  that  would 
not  add  much  to  the  wire  cost. 

We  have  now  available  for  market  news  services  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $696,660  in  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions. This,  supplemented  by  the  statutory  salaries,  makes  the  funds 
available  for  this  work  about  $760,000.  Under  the  emergency  prac- 
tically every  man  hired  in  the  service  as  an  investigator  has  been  put 
on  this  work,  and  the  strictly  investigational  work  in  this  bill  has  been 
practically  suspended  for  the  last  two  years.  For  practical  purposes 
we  have  treated  our  investigational  allotment  of  about  $25,000  as  a 
part  of  our  service  fund.  The  total  of  all  funds  under  which  we 
are  operating  therefore  amounts  to  about  $785,000.  If  we  spend  that 
money  this  year,  we  could  run  this  thing  in  full.  We  are  almost  up  to 
our  full  size  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  get  the  figure  $500,000?  You  are 
only  estimating  about  $304,000. 

Mr.  Sherjian.  We  now  have  under  the  food-production  act  $500,- 
000.  The  estimates  as  they  stand  involve  a  reduction  from  the  money 
we  actually  have  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  although  it  is  a 
big  increase  over  the  regular  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
face,  on  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  a  reduction  from\the  funds  we  had 
for  this  present  fiscal  year  of  $256,200. 

Now,  the  question  with  which  we  are  confronted  is  this.  What  are 
we  going  to  cut  out  of  this  complete  machine  to  save  $256,200  ?  You 
look  at  it  on  the  records,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  increase;  the  bureau 
has  to  face  it  as  a  decrease  from  the  amount  we  are  actuallj^  using 
this  year,  and  the  question  is.  What  can  we  cut  out  ? 

The  Pacific  coast  either  is  served  or  is  not  served.  I  believe  there 
is  nobody  on  this  committee  living  west  of  this  line  [indicating  north 
and  south  through  Denver  on  map] .  The  territory  west  of  that  line 
(west  of  Denver)  originates  about  one- third  of  the  total  carload  ship- 
ment of  perishable  products  in  the  United  States.  We  either  serve 
that  territory  or  we  do  not.  Either  lease  this  wire  or  do  not  lease  it. 
If  we  do  not  lease  that  wire  and  maintain  these  permanent  branch 
offices  we  can  not  possibly  transmit  over  the  commercial  wires  at  com- 
mercial rates  enough  information  to  justify  the  expense.  That  part 
of  the  service  from  Denver  west  [indicating  on  map]  costs  almost 
exactly  $74,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  and  let  us  see  whether 
we  can  not  get  at  a  practical  understanding.  Say  a  carload  of  pota- 
toes is  starting  to  move  in  Orlando,  Fla.     Is  it  necessary  for  you  to 
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telegraph  that  information  to  Washington  and  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco?  Is  there  any  real  competition  between  a  carload 
of  potatoes  here  and  a  carload  of  potatoes  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  run  the  service  to  that  foolish 
extreme.  But  with  oranges  we  do.  It  is  a  vital  matter,  of  course, 
for  California  to  know  what  Florida  is  shipping  in  the  way  of  oranges 
aiid  what  markets  are  receiving  those  shipments.  When  we  are  re- 
porting potatoes  in  Floiida  it  does  not  cost  us  any  more  to  transmit 
it'  to  all  the  points  on  the  leased  wire  when  we  get  it  in,  and  we  trans- 
mit it  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  who  is  interested  in  it. 

The  Chaiejvian.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that,  unless  this 
committee,  over  the  estimates,  shall  give  you  the  amount  you  now 
have,  which  is  half  a  million  dollars,  you  will  have  to  cut  oil'  some  of 
your  service  ? 

Mr.  Sheejman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  estimates  would  not  take  care  of  the 
present  situation  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  These  estimates  would  not  take  care  of  the  present 
situation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have  for  the  next  fiscal  year  quite  as  much  as  we  have  f <ir  the 
present  fiscal  year  because  of  the  economies'  we  have  worked  out  by 
cooperation.  It  will  be  brought  out  before  you  that  in  these  various 
offices  we  have  in  some  cases  as  high  as  six  of  the  different  projects, 
each  of  which  has  a  separate  appropriation  item,  occupying  the  same 
or  an  adjoining  suite  of  rooms  and  pooling  their  mechanical  and 
other  equipment.  In  those  respects  we  are  able  to  save  a  little  here 
and  there  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  year  before.  Furthermore, 
we  have  bought  all  of  our  equipment  for  these  offices.  Last  year  we 
spent  about  $600,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  that  was  equipment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  not  a  big  proportion  of  the  whole. 
It  was  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  it  was  not  a  big  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  equipment  is  some  hundred  dollars  in  each 
office.     We  issued  10,000,000  bulletins  and  spent  about  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  10,000,000  reports? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  printed  bulletins.  We  issued  10,229,643  sepa- 
rate individual  market  reports  on  the  different  crops.  That  means 
that  each  report  is  separate  because  they  go  to  different  mailing  lists. 
But  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $600,000  last  year  we  have  had  an 
output  of  over  10,000,000  bulletins  actually  issued  to  people  interested. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  when  the  scale  of 
expenditures  is  only  about  $150,000  higher  than  last  year,  we  have 
issued  already  seventeen  and  one-quarter  million,  and  we  will,  if  we 
run  to  full  size  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  on  an  added  expenditure  of 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000  over  last  year,  give  nearly  three  times  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  increase  of  $244,000  will 
maintain  the  service  in  its  present  condition  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely  not.  With  the  appropriation  as  it 
stands  in  these  estimates,  if  we  cut  off  the  entire  service  from  this 
point  west  [indicating  Denver  on  map]  we  can  not  keep  even. 
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Mr.  Brand.  The  estimate  was  originally  made  when  we  were  still 
expecting  that  the  war  would  continue  and  that  there  would  be  an 
emergency  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  counted  on  the  same  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  amounted  to  about  $240,000  more  than  the  present 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  is  $250,000  less  than  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  about  that  much  less  than  it  is  this  year,  but 
we  can  get  along  on  a  little  less  than  that  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  along  on  the  amount  here  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  carry  the  present  service  on 
that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  need  to  make  the  service 
what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  expected  there  was  going  to  be  a  discussion  of  the 
emergency  estimates,  and  we  did  not  intend  to  inject  that  question 
into  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  any  emergency  estimate. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  rather  expected  that  the  memorandum  which  was 
sent  to  us  prepared  the  way  with  respect  to  certain  items  for  the 
possibility  of  some  supplemental  estimates.  The  situation  is  this: 
For  about  two  years  there  has  been  practically  no  addition  to  the 
regular  funds  for  conducting  this  work.  Had  there  been  no  war 
our  appropriations  probably  would  have  grown  to  the  figures  repre- 
sented in  these  estimates.  Under  the  emergency,  however,  this  de- 
velopment has  been  going  on,  and  we  now  have  the  question  of 
cuttinji  off  this  greater  development.  We  are  willing  to  cut  it  off, 
only  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  without  having  you  realize  that  on  the 
appropriations  shown  in  these  estimates  it  must  be  cut. 

The  CuAiRiiAN.  To  maintain  it,  what  additional  recommendation 
in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  would  you  make? 

Mr.  Braxd.  My  own  impression,  point  blank,  is  that  we  would 
have  to  have  a  sum  of  very  nearly  $200,000  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  you  have  estimated  here? 

Mr.  Bi!A>i).  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  total  appropriation  of  $744, 
000? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  may  be  overstating  it;  but  I  have  given  you  a 
rough  impression,  because  we  had  not  made  any  estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  that  include  the  four  additional  stations? 

Mr.  Sher:man.  I  think  wo  could  do  that,  because  we  have  the 
equipment  for  one  of  them,  nnd  the  additional  wire  mileaso  is  not 
great. 

The  CnAiHMAN.  ]\fr.  Phennan.  rnn  you  put  into  the  record  tlie 
fiinonnt  yon  ■■ipeiit  for  to1:\!.;r:ims.  cqni])mont.  and  so  on?  I  presume 
you  have  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
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Expenditures  for  telegraph  tolls  ill  connection  with  the  market  ncim  serrice  on 
fnHts.  and  regetables  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J'JIS. 

Approximate  cost. 
Commercial  messages  relayed  to  field  stations  and  f..  o.  b.  reports  from 

these  stations;  also  daily  reports  of  railroad  superintendents $15,000 

Annual  rental  of  leased  wire  circuits 100,000 


Total 115,000 

Expenditures  for  furniture,  equipment,  and  miseoUaucoiis  iicins  at  iHvnch 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  connection  icitli  the  market  news  service 
on  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 


Atlanta   $1,307.93 

Baltimore iOl.  50 

Birmingham    1, 424. 77 

Boston 1, 164.  84 

Buffalo 1,  045.  40 

Butte 1, 158. 10 

Shicago 1,  829.  03 

Ginclnnati 551.  96 

Cleveland   1,211.80 

Columbus  1, 164.  33 

Denver 370.  42 

Des  Moines 936.  46 

Detroit 1,  562i.  98 

Fargo 1, 190.  37 

Fort  Worth 1,592.00 

Houston 858. 16 

Indianapolis 1,  333.  41 


Jacksonville $1,  628.  68 

Kansas    City 451.05 

Los  Angeles 1,  948.  86 

Memphis 921.33 

Minneapolis 526.  78 

Nevsr  Orleans 1,383.35 

New    York 1,506.37 

Oklahoma  City 1,136.72 

Omaha 1, 141.  43 

Philadelphia .521.  00 

Pittsburgh 330.  71 

Portland 1,  243.  95 

St.  Louis 151.  53 

San  Fl-ancisco__l 1, 152.  95 

Spokane 284. 10 


Total 33, 132. 


Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Sherman,  any  producer  of  perishable  products, 
or  anybody  else  in  the  United  States  who  is  interested  and  wants 
information  as  to  markets,  etc.,  can  obtain  that  information  by 
writing  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  we  will  put  him  on  the  mailing  list,  and  the 
nearest  station  will  furnish  him  the  information  free  for  as  long  a 
period  as  he  has  use  for  it.  We  ask  him  upon  what  basis  he  cares 
for  it,  because  we  do  not  want  to  waste  paper. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  frequently  would  he  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Daily,  by  mail;  it  would  be  put  in  the  mail  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  to  which  the  information  applies. 

If  this  appropriation  were  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$700,000  we.  have  certain  additional  work  we  should  do  in  producing 
sections,  two  of  which  happen  to  be  in  your  State,  Mr.  Heflin. 
We  have  never  had  a  man  on  the  Mobile  cabbage  proposition,  which 
varies  in  importance  from  year  to  year,  and  we  hope  this  winter  to 

Jut  a  man  in  this  section.    We  hope  also  to  have  a  man  at  Castleberry 
uring  the  movement  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  Heflin.  They  claim  they  lose  a  good  deal  on  cabbage? 
Mr.  Sherman.  The  price  dropped  oflf  badly  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Heflin.  This  information  you  give  to  the  producer  tells  him 
about  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  markets,  and  the  price  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  It  tells  him  specifically  about  that,  in  each  market, 
by  commodities  and  grades.    We  have  a  number  of  testimonials  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  these  reports. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  You  give  them  the  condition  of  the  market,  too, 
in  this  information?  For  instance,  if  Washington  was  the  nearest 
big  marlfet,  would  not  that  information  likely  give  them  the  condi- 
ton  of  the  market,  as  to  whether  it  was  glutted  with  supplies  of 
stuff  which  they  had  for  sale? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  tell  them  how  many  cars  have  arrived,  and 
whether  the  movement  was  brisk  or. slow,  whether  the  prices  were 
higher  or  lower  than  the  day  before,  and  whether  home-grown 
receipts  were  heavy  or  light. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Suppose  a  producer  sent  you  a  telegram,  who  would 
pay  the  expense  of  the  message? 

Mr.  Shekman.  If  he  wanted  us  to  wire  hiii)  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  would. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  thought  the  department  paid  half  and  the  man 
asking  for  the  information  paid  half. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Heflix.  If  he  waits  for  the  mail,  it  does  not  cost  him  any- 
thing except  the  cost  of  his  telegram? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  in  which  the  in- 
formation furnished  under  this  service  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
price  agreements? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  information  given 
under  this  service — under  the  live-stock  item — was  used  as  a  basis 
for  price  agreements  in  some  markets. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  could  not  very  well  be  used  as  a  basis  for  price 
agreements  in  the  markets.  It  has  had  this  effect,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  widespread  difference  in  prices  between  nearby  markets. 
That  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in  its  favor.  You  do  not  have  such 
irregular  prices,  because  every  shipper  has  the  information  at  hand 
every  day. 

We  had  a  grower  out  here  in  ^A'estern  Maryland,  who  wrote  that 
he  had  shipped  something  less  than  10  cars  of  peaches.  He  said  he 
figured  out  how  much  he  had  made  by  using  our  service,  and  he  said, 
"I  watched  your  reports  and  I  noticed  that  Boston  was  consistently 
paying  for  my  grade  of  peaches  a  price  which  would  enable  me  to 
pay  the  additional  freight  on  all  I  sent  there,  so  I  made  about  $70 
per  car  on  the  proposition." 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  that  the  service  you  are 
rendering  is  a  commercial  rather  than  a  public  service.  I  assume 
it  is  a  valuable  service.  If  it  is,  why  should  not  the  people  who  get 
it  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  opens  up  the  whole  question  as  to  how  the 
thing  shall  be  handled.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the  whole  matter 
any  time  anybody  wants  to  go  into  it,  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  a  free 
or  a  pay  service.  I  have  my  own  opinion  on  that,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  run  this  machine  in  either  way. 

Mr.  Brand.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  have  th:U  point 
clear,  that  we  believe  that  when  this  service  is  established  as  a  com- 
plete national  service  the  Government  will  be  fully  warranted, in  ask- 
ing the  dealers  who  are  benefited  by  it  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
Many  of  them  have  said  it  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  them. 
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and  I  think  when  the  service  is  complete  the  Government  will  be 
in  a  position  to  say,  now  this  service  is  complete  and  permanent; 
you  can  count  on  it  from  year  to  year ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  opens  up  a  field  for  speculation  and  argu- 
ment. We  are  spending  $500,000  a  year  for  issuing  the  Farmers' 
Bulletins.  We  have  come  back  to  the  principle  of  charging  the 
farmer  5  or  10  cents  for  the  bulletins. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  the  farmer  ought  to  be  charged  for 
this  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Because  the  farmer  can  use  it  only  on  a  single  product 
for  a  very  brief  time,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  charge  him 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  meat-inspection  service,  costing  sev- 
eral million  dollars.    The  Government  is  paying  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  generally  favor  people  paying  for  the  service.  I 
think  our  inspection  work,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  developed,  ought  to 
be  put  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  you  on  that  proposi- 
tion. I  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  for  it,  if  it  is  furnish- 
ing public  information  and  let  the  whole  country  pay  for  it  and  not 
the  enterprise  that  happens  to  receive  the  benefit  it  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  illustrates  how  widely  you  can  disagree. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  there  not  another  reason,  and  that  is  that  the 
Government  should  encourage  the  producer.  This  is  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  if  anybody  is  to  be  encouraged  it  should  be 
the  producer. 

Mr.  Brand.  My  thought  was  this :  Many  dealers  and  shippers  for- 
merly carried  on  their  own  news  services,  which  cost  them,  in  some 
cases  we  know  of  in  connection  with  live  stock  and  meats,  possibly  as 
much  as  $12,000  or  $15,000  a  year.  This  service  is  giving  them  more 
than  they  could  ever  get,  because  they  have  not  the  power  to  get  the 
information  that  the  Government  has,  and  it  is  disposing  of  that 
expense.  Of  course,  that  should  work  itself  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producer  and  consumer  by  a  slight  raise  in  prices  to  the  former 
and  a  more  uniform  supply  and  more  stable  price  to  the  latter,  so 
that  perhaps  Mr.  Lever  is  wholly  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there? 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  commercial  concerns  are  affected  by 
this  proposition,  who  are  using  it  for  their  own  benefit  to  help  them 
make  a  profit  on  their  business,  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  though  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  the  chairman. 
I  think  this  service  ought  eventually,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  a 
self-sustaining  service;  I  would  say  so  far  as  it  is,  in  fact,,  a  com- 
mercial service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  separate  the  two,  Mr.  Anderson; 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  can  do  it  very  easily. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  stumbling  block  in  my  mind  has  been  a  dis- 
crimination between  charging  a  dealer  a  price  and  not  charging  the 
farmer.  1  am  convinced  in  my  own  inind  that  the  farmer's  situa- 
tion is  such  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged,  arid  therefore  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination,  which  Would  arise,  is  the  point  I  stumble  on; 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  service  is  to  serve  to  the 
producer  and  not  the  distributor? 

Mr.'  Brand.  That  is  the  main  idea^  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Every  bit  of  service  the  distributor  g^ts  helps  the 
producer  in  so  far  as  it  is  handled  in  a  general  and  public  manner. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  can  not  help  the  one  without  the  other. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  service  has  this  benefit,  that  it  furnishes  gen- 
eral information,  producing  open  competition  and  doing  away  with 
lack  of  information  and  therefore  unfair  competition.  If  we  give 
one  distributor  a  line  on  a  proposition  we  have  given  his  competitor 
exactly  the  same  line  on  that  proposition.  It  has  worked  out  so 
anyhow.  That  is  the  universal  testimony  of  men  in  the  producing 
sections  which  we  have  served. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  producer  wants  to  sell  his  produce  and  the  con- 
sumer wants  to  buy  it,  and  here  you  bring  them  together  at  the 
market  place.  It  ought  to  be  of  service  to  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  if  it  is  not.  , 

Mr.  Brand.  The  benefits  are  so  widespread  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  you  could  fairly  assess  the  cost  against  any  particular  class. 

Mr.  Sherman.  May  I  for  a  moment  answer  Mr.  Anderson's  ques- 
tion about  price  agreements  a  little  more  fully? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  case  I  out- 
lined in  Laredo,  Tex.,  where  the  extremely  desirable  thing  was  ac- 
complished, the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  in  Kansas  City 
who  was  trying  to  buy  Texas  onions?  He  found  all  those  30  men 
in  Laredo  were  quoting  a  price  within  5  cents  of  each  other,  whereas 
30  days  before  there  was  a  difference  of  15  or  20  cents,  and  he 
thought  the  men  had  formed  a  combination.  The  fact  is  that  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  this  kind:  The  prices  were  published  and  the  men 
knew  what  they  were.  If  there  is  only  a  range  of  10  cents  to-day, 
on  to-morrow  they  can  not  get  very  far  from  it,  not  unless  there  are 
changed  conditions  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  crop  movements, 
and  about  which  the  facts  will  be  known  to  one  shipper  as  well  as 
to  another. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  we  must 
hurry  along. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  estimate  apparently  in  your  state- 
ment in  reference  to  what  you  would  be  required  to  do  in  case  the 
appropriation  is  made  at  the  figure  carried  in  the  estimates ;  that  is, 
that  you  would  cut  off  the  entire  service  from  one  section  of  the 
country.  I  notice  as  I  look  over  your  report  that  you  have  a  large 
range  of  products  to  report  on,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  etc. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Those  are  the  ones  that  happen  to  be  on  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Isn't  it  possible  to  reduce  your  service  by  cvitting 
off  some  of  the  products  upon  which  you  report  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely.    Let  me  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  would  save  time  if  we  could  place  these  figures  into 
the  record,  instead  of  discussing  them  at  such  length.  I  merely  sug- 
gest that,  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  save  time,  and  1  think  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  furnishing  the  committee  with  desired  information. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  it  here. 
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Some  of  the  ourtatlments  in  Market  News  Sei'iicc  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  must  fie  made  if  amount  available  for  present  year  is  reduced. 

Five  branch  oflRces  connected  by  leased  wires  have  been  opened  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  and  Butte.  An  office  at  Seattle  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  system. 

The  great  distances  covered  necessitate  treating  all  the  vpork  In  the  Western 
territory  as  a  single  leased-wire  unit. 

The  cost  of  the  Pacific  coast  system  is  as  follows : 

2,890  miles  of  leased  wire $27,  915 

9  telegraphers  at  $1,400 $12,  600 

1  supervising  telegrapher 1,620 

1  telegrapher 1,  080 

15,300 

Personnel : 

1  clerk 900 

1  clerk I__  960 

6  clerks  at  $1,000 6,000 

1  mimeograph  operator 720 

3  messenger  boys  at  $480 1, 440 

6  clerks   at   $1,200 J 7,  200 

2  clerks  at  $1,100 2,  200 

1  clerk "1,300 

20,720 

Cost  of  1,675,000  bulletins 6,868 

Rent 1,965 

Miscellaneous , 1,200 

Total 1  73, 968 

After  the  elimination  of  the  Pacific  coast  work  must  come  the  dismant- 
ling of  offices  at  Houston,  Birmingham,  Jacksonville,  Oklahoma  City,  Columbus, 
and  Fargo,  resulting  in  a  saving  as  follows : 


Salari.es. 

Eent. 

Tele- 
graph.i 

Cost  of 
bulletins. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

$5,480.00 
7,020.00 
7,680.00 
6,400.00 
5,240.00 
5,960.00 

$1,080.00 
450.00 
480.00 
1,116.00 
450.00 
780.00 

$400.00 
30.00 

3,200.00 
30.00 
30.00 

2,400.00 

81,849.93 

1,958.94 

2,510.67 

833.57 

889.49 

427.36 

$200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

$9, 009. 93 

Birmingham 

9, 658. 94 

13,970.67 

Oklahoma  City  i 

8,579.57 

6,809.49 
9,767.36 

37,680.00 

4,356.00 

6,090.00 

8,469.96 

1,200.00 

57,795.96 

■  The  offices  listed  are  on  leased  wire,  and  the  telegraphic  cost  varies  in  each  case,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  each  office. 

Based  on  the  crop  movement,  relative  importance,  degree  of  cooperation  re- 
ceived, etc.,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  temporary  field 
offices  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  (strawberries)  ;  Louisville,  Ky.  (potatoes  and 
onions)  ;  Nashville,  Ark.  (cantaloupes,  peaches,  and  watermelons)  ;  Shelby ville, 
Del.  (strawberries)  ;  Rogers,  Ark.  (apples)  ;  Westfield,  N.  Y.  (grapes)  ;  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C.  (apples)  ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  (celery)  ;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
(potatoes  and  beans)  ;  and  Seaford,  Del.  (cantaloupes  and  watermelons).  This 
would  result  in  approximately  the  following  saving : 

Cost  of  telegrams $2,  248.  42 

Cost  of  bulletins 602.  46 

Travel,  clerical  hire,  and  miscellaneous  expense 2,900.00 

Total : - 5, 750.  88 

This  year  there  h,is  been  issued  during  the  crop  seasons  reports  on  asparagus, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  onions,  white  potatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
peaches,  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  grapes,  cabbage,  dry  beanfe,  celery,  eggplant, 
p&ppers,  string  beans,  lettuce,  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  bunched  vege- 

>  Does  not  Include  salaries  of  technical  men  In  charge  of  these  offices  as  they  are  paH 
by  Food  Products  Inspection  Service. 
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tables,  cauliflower,  spinach,  pears,  anil  prunes.  To  meet  this  reduction  in 
appropriations  we  would  have  to  proportionately  reduce  the  number  of  crops 
reported.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  crops  to  be  eliminated  would  be  aspar- 
agias,  celery,  cherries,  eastern  grapes,  lettuce,  fall  onions,  tangerines,  string 
beans,  eggplant,  peppers,  bundled  vegetables,  cauliflower,  pears,  prunes,  and 
spinach.  This  would  deprive  of  the  service  the  growers  of  asparagus  in  South 
Carolina,  New  Jeivsey,  Oalifornia,  and  Illinois ;  celery  producers  in  Florida,  iN'ew 
York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  and  California ;  the  cherry  producers  of  \Vashi::g- 
ton  and  Oregon ;  the  gi-ape  producers  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Iowa ;  the 
lettuce  producers  of  Florida,  California,  and  Texas;  the  onion  producers  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Washington,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colo- 
rado, California ;  the  tangerine  producers  of  Florida ;  the  string  bean,  eggplant, 
and  pepper  producers  of  Florida ;  the  bunched  vegetable  producers  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas;  cauliflower  producers  of  New  York  and  California; 
pear  producers  of  New  York,  Michigan,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington; 
the  prune  proiiucers  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington ;  the  spinach  pro- 
ducers of  Texas  and  Virginia. 

This  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  approximately  500,000  bulletins  from 
branch  offices  and  250,000  from  temporary  field  oflices,  effecting  a  total  saving 
of  about  $4,000. 

From  this  you  will  see  how  rapidly  we  reduce  the  service  and  lio'cv 
slowly  you  cut  out  $225,000  if  you  cut  out  a  lot  of  stations.  With  all 
this  service  abandoned  and  all  these  stations  closed  we  must  find  other 
means  for  saving  over  $100,000  more. 

The  Chaikman.  You  have  not  answered  ivlr.  Anderson's  question. 
Why  can  not  you  withdraw  some  of  these  products?  Take  straw- 
berries; that  is  a  product  that  a  very  small  number  of  people,  espe- 
cially poor  folks  like  myself,  can  not  pay  for  the  cream  needed  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  we  cut  out  asparagus,  celery,  cherries,  eastern 
grapes,  lettuce,  fall  onions,  tangerines,  string  beans,  eggplant,  pep- 
pers, bunched  vegetables,  cauliflower,  pears — and  of  pears  alone  7,000 
carloads  move  per  year — prunes,  and  spinach,  we  would  save  only 
$4,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  does  all  this  money  go  to? 

Mr.  Heixin.  I  am  opposed  to  withdrawing  the  service  from  any 
of  these  people  or  from  any  of  these  products. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  total  carload  shipments  of  strawberries  is  over 
18,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  figures  regarding  the 
carload  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 


Summary  of  carload  shipments  reported  to  Bureau  of  Marlcets  by  mail  during 

1916. 

[635,301  cars  were  reported  from  8,789  billing  stations.] 

I  Note. — The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  States  from  which  the  re- 
spective commodities  were  shipped  or  into  which  they  were  imported.] 


Commodlly.  Cars. 

Ajiples 87,544  (45) 

Apricots 195  (  2) 

Clierrics 903  (15) 

Grapes _• 12,016(30) 

Peaches 2.5,069  (39) 

Pears 7,444  (32) 

Plums 2S0  (12) 

Prunes 1 598  (  8) 

Quinces - 16  (  7) 

Mixed  fruit 19,367  (31) 


Commodity.  Oars. 

Dried  apples 868  (14) 

Dried  apricots 27  (  3) 

Dried  figs 67  (  3) 

Dried  pe.'iches 217  {  5) 

Dried  pears 1(  1) 

Dried  prunes 381  (  7) 

Kaisins ^ 2.  860  (  2) 

Dates 21  (  2) 

Mixed  dried  fruit ^_-_  298  (13) 

Oranges 49,748  (15) 
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Summary  of  carload  shipments  reported  to  Bureau  of  Markets  by  mail  during 

iSi  6— Continued. 

[Note. — The  Dumber  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  States  from  which  the  re- 
spective commodities  were  shipped  or  into  which  they  were  imported.] 


Commodity.  Cars. 

I.emons 7, 482(  9 

Grapefruit 2,  ,327  (  8 

Limes 30  (  3 

Tangerines 19  (  3 

Biinanas 16,501  (12 

Fresh  figs 2  (  1 

Pineapples 1,  303  (  7 

Pomegranates 7  (  1 

Blackberries 464  (13 

Cranberries 1,  790  (  8 

Dewberries 210  (  3 

Gooseberries 101  (  5 

Huckleberries 122  (  7 

Loganberries 62  (  1 

Easpberries 570  (10 

Strawberries '-  17,869  (33 

Mixed  berries 176  (13 

Currants 186  (  3 

Cantaloupes 17,  071  (81 

Casabas 371  (  2 

Cucumbers 3,  552  (25 

Pumpkins 176  (11 

Squash 149  (18 

Watermelons 28,  927  (40 


Eggplant- 
Peppers- 


Commodity. 

Beets 

Carrots 

Parsnips 

Radishes 

Rutabagas 

Turnips 

Broccoli : ."_ 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cabbages 

Cauliflower 

Kale 

Celery 

Lettuce     (including    Ro- 
luaine  and  Escarole)_ 

Parsley 

Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Rhubarb : 

Green  lima  beans 

String  beans 

Green  peas 

Dry  beans 

Dry  peas 

Green  corn 

Spinach 

Mixed-  vegetables 

Mixed    fruit    and   vege- 
tables   


Cars. 

843 

741 

35 

471 

204 

420 

50 

100 

24,  452 

2,872 

2,579 

10, 194 

4,703 

18 

307 

1,272 
270 
198 

2,706 
935 

4,020 
680 
922 

2,653 

6,207 


(15) 
(22) 
(  7) 
(12) 
(  8) 
(28) 
(  2) 
(  1) 
(43) 
(  9) 
(  3) 
(16) 

(23) 
(  3) 
(  2) 
(10) 
(  6) 
(  4) 
(22) 
(21) 
(22) 
(20) 
(24) 
(11) 
(44) 


8,794   (31) 


Total 635, 361 


293  (  8 

1,066  (13 

Tomatoes 19,294  (32 

White  potatoes 193,197  (48 

Sweet  potatoes 15,  676  (29 

Garlic 63  (  4 

Onions 21,  909  (41 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  some  complaint  among  producers  that 
when  they  use  these  cars  to  ship  their  products  to  distributing  points, 
such  as  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago, 
the  dealers  at  these  points,  the  commission  merchants  or  whoever 
they  send  them  to,  play  with  them  and  hold  them  up  and  say  they 
are  injured  and  destroyed,  and  sometimes  want  to  turn  them  back, 
and  worry  them,  and  in  that  way  they  suffer  "great  loss.  What  super- 
vision, if  any,  does  your  bureau  exercise  over  these  cars  when  they 
arrive  at  destination? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  question  brings  up  two  outside  questions  that 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  this  service.  Our  inspection  service 
handles  tliese  things  as  far  as  disputes  as  to  physical  condition  are 
concerned.  When  you  get  beyond  that  question  and  get  to  regulation, 
there  is  a  proposition  that  Congress  will, have  to  take  up  in  its  own 
way  and  settle.  The  Food  Administration  has  been  exercising  some 
powers  over  dealers,  but  we  can  not  do  that.  Mr.  Scott  will  cover 
the  inspection. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  wanted  to  get  what  activities  the  department  was 
^xercising  in  an  attempt  to  remove  this  trouble.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration did  great  work  in  protecting  the  producer,  I  think: 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  future  of  that  work  lies  entirely  in  your  hands. 
It  all  depends  upon  whether  you  want  us  to  do  it  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  introducing  a  bill  to  license  all  cold- 
storage  plants  at  distributing  points  and  hope  to  cure  the  most  of 
those  evils. 

Mr.  Hefun.  Haven't  you  a  man  in  Chicago  and  at  the  other  prm- 
cipal  markets  where  these  things  are  shipped  who,  if  there  is  a  dis- 
pute about  the  condition  of  the  produce  when  it  arrives,  can  pass 
on  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Scott  will  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  understand  they  have  saved  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  shippers  who  have  been  the  objects  of  these 
methods  and  would  have  been  duped  on  the, claim  that  their  products 
had  arrived  in  bad  shape.  Now,  this  Bureau  of  Markets  has  stopped 
that,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  not  say  they  have  stopped  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  they  have,  it  is  well  worth  the  money.  But,  as  I 
understand,  it  does  not  contend  that  that  practice  has  been  stopped? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  some  extent  it  has.  We  would  not  like  to  take 
credit  for  everything  that  has  happened,  but  think  we  have  helped 
conditions  very  much. 

Mr.  Heflin.  My  impression  was  that  you  have  an  agent  that  the 
shipper  could  wire  to  protect  his  products  in  event  such  a  claim  were 
made  by  the  commission  merchant,  distributor,  or  other  consignee? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  If  he  would  report  that  your  product  was  in  good 
condition,  it  would  enable  the  shipper  to  stand  out  against  the  buyer. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  but  we  have  no  authority  to  assess  damage. 
The  Food  Administration  has  been  passing  upon  whether  a  car 
should  be  accepted  or  not,  but  we  have  no  such  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  haven't,  either;  but  I  suppose  that  was  a 
war-emergency  action. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  say  that  your  agent  can  do  that  on  request 
from  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  would  inspect  any  shipment  on  request. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  producers  do  not  understand,  certainly  not 
generally,  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  that  service. 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hatjgex.  To  what  extent  has  this  service  extended  during  the 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  you  are  interested,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  explain  the  annual  expansion  of  the  service:  During  1915  we 
reported  on  cantaloupes,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes 
for  a  short  season.  That  was  in  its  experimental  stage.  For  1916, 
the  year  for  which  you  made  your  first  appropriation  of  $136,600, 
we  added  to  those  5  crops  10  more — apples,  asparagus,  cabbage, 
celeiy,  grapes,  lettuce,  onions,  prunes,  watermelons,  and  white  pota- 
toes—making a  total  of  15.  In  1917  we  had  war-emergencj'  money, 
and  we  added  12  more — ^bunched  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
escarole,  and  radishes;  cherries;  cranberries;  dry  beans;  eggplant; 
grapefruit :  honey — and  I  do  not  know  Avhether  you  are  going  to  pick 
me  up  on  honey  or  not.  "NV'e  had  a  lot  of  demand  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
fruit  or  vegetable,  but  we  added  it — also  oranges,  peppers,'  string 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tangerines,  making  a  total  of  27.  This 
year  we  added  5  more — cucumbers,  green  peas,  mixed  deciduous 
fruits,  plums,  and  spinach. 
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Mr.  Haugex.  How  much  did  you  add  to  your  expense? 

Mr.  Sherman.  These  are  additional  crops. 

Mr.  HatjGEn.  But  what  about  the  additional  expense? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  added  to  our  field  stations — I  have  not  the 
record  here  giving  the  way  our  field  stations  expended  the  money — 
but  the  entire  Pacific  coast  service  has  been  put  on  within  the  last 
«ight  months. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  is  a  war  proposition,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  SiiEiiMAN.  It  was  done  with  the  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  expansion  is  due  to  the  war,  or  to  the  emergency- 
fimd  proposition? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  Mr.  Haugen,  because  I  believe, 
tacitly  at  least,  this  was  decided  to  be  made  eventually  a  nation-wide 
service  before  any  war  was  thought  of. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  money  ha\e  you  appropriated  out  of  the 
emergency  fund? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  much  of  it  is  to  be  permanent? 

Mr.  Brand.  $244,800.     That  involves  a  cut  of  $255,200. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  a  cut,  but  an  addition. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  it  is  a  cut  from  the  total  available  this  year — • 
a  cut  from  our  present  expenditure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  an  addition  of  $244,000  of  the  emergency  fund 
to  be  carried  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  to  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  Why  discriminate  against  these  Pacific  coast  growers 
you  refer  to?  In  speaking  of  the  Pacific  coast  you  mentioned  that 
that  section  could  be  cut  out,  and  so  much  money  saved.  The  Pacific 
coast  has  no  representative  on  this  committee,  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  along  with  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman  is  protesting  against  doing  it.  He 
does  not  want  to  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  asked  how  this  great  emergency  expendi- 
ture might  be  cut  down,  and  he  mentions  that  as  a  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  that  you  can 
scale  it  down.     You  must  either  serve  that  section  or  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  are  other  sections  that  could  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration also? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  no  other  place  where  we  could  drop  five 
stations  and  save  $75,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  should  one  section  of  the  country  have  a  service 
over  any  other  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  it  should. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  reason  for  lopping  off  this  particular 
section  of  the  country  and  abandoning  the  service  for  it  alone? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  can  answer  that  by  saying  we  took  it  on  recently 
under  the  emergency  fund,  and  it  was  the  last  part  of  the  service  that 
was  taken  on.  Acting  on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  dismiss 
first  the  employees  last  taken  on,  under  the  war  emergency,  we  will 
have  to  drop  first  the  last  activities  taken  up  under  the  war  emer- 
gency. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  of  less  importance  than  other  sections? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Those  men  are  farther  from 
their  markets  than  anybody  else,  are  more  in  danger  of  congesting 
certain  markets  in  the  East,  and,  I  think,  need  our  service  just  as  much 
:is  producers  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  Why  not  cut  other  sections? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  you  cut  out  twice  as  many  in  the  East  m  an 
effort  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money  you  will  have  no  informa- 
tion to  give  producers ;  you  would  have  no  market  report  to  give  them. 
If  you  did  not  run  a  market  list  and  give  tiie  merchants,  say,  in  Cm- 
cinnati,  the  information,  when  a  man  comes  around  in  the  mornmg 
he  will  be  politely  told  to  go  to  some  other  place.  We  have  no  power 
to  make  these  men  give  us  information  and  give  it  to  us  accurately 
except  the  power  of  service  rendered. 

Mr.  Hatjoen.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  sections  of  the  country 
about  the  power  you  have  to  make  anybody  testify. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes ;  and  if  you  bring  your  power  along  to  make 
a  man  testify  you  will  get  two  or  three  statements  a  day  whereas  we 
want  a  good  many  hundreds  of  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  must  have  market  work  in  these  centers  to  give 
service?  ' 

Mr.  Sherman.  No 

Mr.  Hatjgex  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  record 
that  we  are  discriminating  against  any  section  of  the  country,  be- 
cause they  ha^'e  no  representation  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Shersean.  Certainly  not. 

The  Cpiairman.  That  is  the  very  contention  that  Mr.  Sherman  has 
been  making. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  His  contention  was  that  we  should  cut  this  section 
off  because  it  was  an  emergency  appropriation,  and  that  would  result 
in  cutting  off  the  Pacific  coast  section. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  said  if  any  was  to  be  cut  off.  that  was  the 
part  that  might  be  the  more  naturally  and  easily  cut  off. 

The  Chaiejian.  The  question  before  the  committee  when  we  come 
to  write  the  bill  will  be  whether  we  shall  keep  up  the  existing  service 
or  reduce  it  by  $244,000  and  dismantle  a  portion  of  the  structure. 

Mr.  Haijgen.  It  is  whether  we  make  $244,000  of  the  emergency 
appropriation  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  more  than  that  if  we  take  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  but  the  proposition  is  to  cut  it  in  two. 

SPECIFIC    EXAMPI-ES    OF    BENEFITS    OF    MARKET    NEWS    SEKVICE    OX    FKTjITS    AND 

VEGETABLES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  receivetl  from  the  aaent  of  the 
Xorthern  Pacific  Riiihvuy  Co.  at  Deei-wood,  Minn.,  dated  July  19,  1918: 

"  You  have  done  more  to  release  cars  and  expedite  the  movement  of  necessi- 
ties as  \yell  as  to  equalize  prices  than  any  agency  that  ever  acted.  It  may  take 
some  time  to  get  the  retailer  going,  but  when  the  full  force  of  your  work  comes 
to  a  climax  thinss  will  hnvc  been  revolutionized,  to  ever.vbody's  benefit." 

Mr.  John  Deniioy,  of  Denney  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  produce  firms  In  Chi- 
cago, wrote  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  16,  1918 : 

"  For  your  information  it  is  our  opinion  tliat  tliese  market  reports  of  ship- 
ments, inspections,  etc.,  as  handled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole — not  only  the  dealers  but  to  growers 
and  consumers — than  any  other  one  thing  that  hns  been  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  some  time." 
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A  letter,  dated  September  2,  1918,  from  J.  A.  Ward,  a  grower,  of  Brigham, 
Utah,  contains  the  following: 

"  Will  you  kindly  send  to  my  address  your  Dally  Apple  Bulletin?  Tour 
Peach  Bulletin  has  been  very  valuable  to  me  in  the  marketing  of  my  peach 
crop.  I  demanded  a  price  consistent  with  your  reports  of  market  conditions 
and  received  it." 

The  A\'enatchee-Beebe  Orchard  Co.,  whose  head  office  is  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  under  date  of  October  14,  lOlS,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  We  may  say  that  we  find  the  reports  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and  hope 
that  we  will  not  be  omitted  as  to  any  one  of  them." 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Leslie  R.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  farm  machinery,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of 
July  26,  1918: 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  Onion  Bulletin,  and 
I  certainly  do  want  it,  as  per  my  inclosed  blank.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  was  ever  done  for  the  onion  growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
saves  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  I  believe." 

Mr.  P.  A.  Rogers,  general  manager  of  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
from  their  branch  at  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  wrote  as  follows,  under  date  of  July  18, 
3918: 

"  We  wish  to  advise  you  that  your  service  in  market  reporting  this  year  has 
been  of  very  valuable  service  to  us,  and  is  coming  to  be  regarded  at  this  end 
of  the  line  as  indispensable  in  marketing  the  highly  perishable  crops  which  we 
handle." 

R.  H.  Bryson,  agricultural  agent  of  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Menden- 
hall.  Miss.,  in  a  letter  dated  June  13,  1918,  states : 

"  Tour  office  has  been  furnishing  me  report  daily  by  wire,  and  it  has  been  of 
considerable  value  to  our  growers,  three  shipping  points  combined  saving  .fl.OOO 
for  the  growers  in  one  day;  but  the  report  Is  reaching  me  most  too  late  for  the 
best  results." 

The  Wingrove-Austin  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  wrote  as  follows,  under  date 
of  April  10,  1918 : 

"  When  the  Bureau  of  Markets  office  first  opened  in  Fort  Worth,  not  knowing 
anything  about  the  methods,  v/e  were  a  little  fearful  that  the  office  might  inter- 
fere in  some  way  with  our  business  or  that  of  our  customers,  and  were  not 
very  enthusiastic.  Now  that  we  can  see  the  very  great  advantages  being  de- 
rivt-d  from  the  information  that  goes  out  from  your  office  to  growers,  shippers, 
dealers,  and  brokers,  we  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  ourselves 
as  being  quite  favorable  to  the  offices  here  being  mp.intained,  as  it  is  our  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  is  being  done  and  that  the  information  that  comes 
through  your  office  is  very  beneficial  to  everyone,  in  addition  to  which  your 
office  goes  a  long  way  towai'd  running  dov^n  the  broker,  dealer,  or  shipper  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  false  statements  for  personal  benefit." 

Guy  C.  Porter,  manager  of  the  Aroostook  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Houl- 
ton,  Me.,  states : 

"  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  very 
complete  market  reports  we  are  receiving  from  day  to  day.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  nothing  the  Government  could  do  for  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  potatoes 
which  would  be  of  any  more  benefit  to  them  than  this  market-report  system." 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else?  If  not,  you  may  go  ahead  with 
your  statement,  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  next  item  is  120,  providing  for  market  reports  on 
live  stock  and  meats. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  increase  there  estimated  at  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Brand.-  If  I  may,  I  will  bring  out  the  complete  situation  so 
that  it  may  be  before  you.  ,  At  the  present  time  we  have  for  this  year 
a  regular  appropriation  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  of 
$57,920.  We  also  have  $300,000  of  emergency  money.  The  proposal 
before  you  is  to  transfer  $170,000  of  emergency  money  to  the  per- 
manent act,  involving  a  reduction  of  $130,000  over  the  funds  that 
are  available  for  this  year.  I  want  that  to  be  understood,  because  we 
have  the  same  problem  with  respect  to  reduction  in  this  service  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  before  you. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Available  this  year,  including  the  emergency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  use  the  total  emergency  fund  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  expect  to  use  the  total  in  that  service.  With 
reference  to  live  stock  and  meats,  we  have  had  such  an  avalanche  of 
demands  for  this  work,  you  understand,  that  there  is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  another  committee  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000,000  to 
take  over  the  stockyards.  This  work  is  tending  toward  a  cure  of  the 
faults  that  lead  to  that  sort  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  outline  to  us  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  so  much  of  this  that  I  have  asked  these  gentle- 
men who  are  handling  it  more  immediately  to  be  present,  and  I  will 
now  ask  Prof.  Hall  to  make  a  statement  on  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  suppose,  in 
order  to  get  this  matter  clearly  before  us,  we  give  these  division  chiefs 
6  or  10  minutes  without  interruption  to  set  forth  the  machinery  under 
which  they  operate,  their  plans,  and  needs.  Without  ob}ection,  that 
will  be  followed. 

The  committee  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hall. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  D.  HALL,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE  OF  MAR- 
KET NEWS  SERVICE  ON  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS,  BUREAU  OF 
MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want 
to  tell  you  first  what  the  service  is ;  second,  what  it  does ;  and  third, 
some  of  the  objects  and  results  of  the  service. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  take  it,  to  say  a  great  deal  about  what  it  is, 
because  it  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  map  here  you  will  see  in  a  general 
way  the  extent  of  the  service.  We  have  IT  branch  offices,  extending 
from  Boston  to  Portland  and  Los  Angeles,  around  down  to  Fort 
Worth,  and  have  been  upon  the  point  of  establishing  an  office  at 
Jacksonville  in  order  to  stake  down  all  four  corners  of  the  country. 
We  are  holding  the  latter  office  in  abeyance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  estimate  would  not  permit  us  to  continue  the  office  at 
Jacksonville  if  established,  and  we  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  establish  it  only  to  continue  it  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

We  issue  reports  on  13  commodities,  as  follows :  Live  stock,  5,  being 
cattle  and  calves,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine ;  meats,  5,  being  beef, 
lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal;  animal  products,  3,  being  hair  and 
mohair,  hides  and  skins  and  wools.  We  call  wools  for  the  moment  a 
by-product,  but  it  is  really  a  product  itself. 

We  issue  10  different  market  reports,  including  two  daily  report? 
on  the  meat  trade  at  five  eastern  and  three  far  western  meat-distribut- 
ing centers,  which  include  supply  and  demand  and  prices.  We  issue 
a  live-stock  loading  report  covering  the  entire  United  i^tates  on  the 
same  gencrnl  fjrinciples  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable  report  that  Mr 
Sherman  described  so  fully.  We  issue  six  daily  telegraphic  reportf- 
from  the  Chicago  live-stock  market.  Since  the  "1st  of  June,  1918,  wt 
have  conducted  an  exclusive  live-stock  market  report  service  at  Chi- 
cago, taking  over  all  former  services  that  were  conducted  there  by 
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wire,  including  the  telegraphic  features  of  the  "  C.  N.  D.,"  as  they 
•call  it — the  commercial  news  department  service — which  supplies 
•every  hamlet  in  the  United  States  almost,  through  the  press  associa- 
tions. If  you  will  pick  up  a  Washington  paper  any  evening  you  will 
notice  the  live-stock  report  from  Chicago  labeled  "United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  Report."  The  board  of  trade  sends  them  out  over 
the  tickers  just  the  same  as  the  press  associations  send  out  the  baseball 
report,  so  that  one  operator  sends  the  report  to  thousands  of  other 
■operators  at  various  points. 

We  issue  a  weekly  sheet,  which  we  call  the  Weekly  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Trade  News,  which  is  a  catch-all  for  the  various  statistical  in- 
formation and  particularly  items  regarding  live-stock  movements, 
in  addition  to  our  market  report  service  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
In  this  weekly  bulletin  we  sum  up  the  in-and-out  movement  of  live 
stock  in  some  of  the  principal  feeding  districts  and  grazing  sections, 
where  we  have  been  conducting  some  field  offices  patterned  after  'the 
fruit  and  vegetable  offices  that  Mr.  Sherman  has  described.  That 
work  has  not  been  carried  by  us  to  nearly  the  point  you  have  heard 
described  in  reference  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  because  the  live-stock 
industry,  as  I  will  mention  a  little  further  along  more  in  detail,  is  a 
highly  concentrated  industry  and  perhaps  the  most  highly  concen- 
trated industry  in  the  United  States.  A  dozen  large  markets  take 
■care  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  market  receipts  of  live  stock  in  this 
■country,  and  a  few  distributing  centers  in  the  East  handle  a  large 
part  of  the  product  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  middle  western 
stockyards.  So  that  our  service  has  followed  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  we  have  tried  to  take  points  needing  the  information 
most,  m  a  few  large  market  centers,  so  that  our  service  has  not  been  as 
■extensive  nor  as  expensive  for  the  same  relative  results  as  in  the  case 
•of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Reports  on  stocks  of  wool  and  consumption 
of  wool,  and  active  and  idle  wool  machinery,  and  stocks  of  frozen  and 
•cured  meats  in  cold  storage  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  market  news  service,  since  they  are  handled  under  other 
funds;  but  our  project  has  worked  very  closely  with  those  handling 
them  and  supplied  schedules  and  technical  information  regarding 
service  on  these  products. 

We  are  serving  20,000  people  by  mail  with  our  daily  bulletins  and 
■our  weekly  bulletins,  a  large  portion  of  which  number  are  actual 
producers.  Of  course,  a  larger  percentage  of  our  subscribers  are  dis- 
tributors than  is  true  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
our  offices  are  in  highly  concentrated  centers.  I  should  say  that  half 
of  our  20,000  mailing-list  names  represent  distributors  and  meat 
packers,  small  and  large,  in  the  large  market  centers.  '  Through  the 
daily  papers  that  use  our  Chicago  live-stock  wire  service,  served  by 
the  United  Press,  the  Associated  Press,  and  other  news  services, 
some  of  our  statisticians  have  figured  with  their  stub  pencils  that  we 
reach  about  5,000,00,0  people  daily.  That,  of  course,  \s  more  or  less 
an  approximation.  We  have  distributed  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
4,000,000  separate  reports  of  the  10  different  series  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago,  which  10  different  reports  are : 

1.  Daily  Report  on  Meat-trade  Conditions. 

2.  Daily  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices  of  Fresh  Beef,  Lamb,  and 
Mutton. 
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3.  Weekly  Eeview  of  Meat-trade  Conditions. 

4.  Weekly  Summary  of  Wholesale  Prices  of  Fresh  Beef,  Lamb, 
and  Mutton. 

5.  Weekly  Live  Stock  $ind  Meat  Trade  News. 

6.  Daily  Live-stock  Loadings. 

7.'  Monthly  Eeport  on  Live  Stock  at  Stock  Yards. 

8.  Monthly  Wool  Consumption  Report. 

9.  Quarterly  Report  on  Stocks  of  Wool. 

10.  Monthly  Report  on  Active  and  Idle  Wool  Machinery. 

If  I  had  more  than  five  minutes,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  more  in 
detail  about  one  particular  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  especially  like  to  tell  you  about  our  report  on 
the  Chicago  live-stock  market.  I  will  try  to  limit  myself  to  the  10' 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  have  been  so  generous. 

Chicago  is  the  hub  of  the  live-stock  universe.  Nearly  every  little 
stockyard  in  the  country,  and  big  stockyard,  too — such  as  at  Kansas 
City — waits  in  the  morning  until  it  hears  from  Chicago  before  be- 
ginning business.  When  you  realize  that  the  annual  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  live  stock  done  at  Chicago  is  $900,000,000,  at  Kansas  City 
$600,000,000,  and  so  on  down  through  smaller  stockyards  at  New 
Orleans,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Billings,  Mont.,  so  that  at  65 
centralized  stockyards  the  total  annual  live-stock  business  done  is 
$5,000,000,000,  you  will  realize  the  great  volume  of  business  waiting 
to  hear  from  Chicago. 

Until  June  1,  1918,  this  country  had  gone  along,  strange  to  say^ 
for  40  or  50  years  without  any  official  Government  report  on  the 
live-stock  market.  At  the  requests  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  various  State  and  sectional  live-stock  associations, 
the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  others,  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets undertook  to  take  over  all  telegraphic  reports  going  out  of  Chi- 
cago. We  abolished  some  features  of  the  former  reports.  We  found 
that  two  men  were  responsible  for  all  the  reports  coming  out  of 
Chicago,  and  they  were  undertaking  to  tell  in  their  telegram  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  prospective  market  for  that  day,  at  a  time  before  the 
stock  was  unloaded  off  the  cars  or  even  the  trains  were  in  in  some 
instances,  and  before  the  demand  in  the  East  was  known. 

The  message  would  read  something  like  this:  20,000  cattle,  pros- 
pects 10  higher.  Thirty  thousand  hogs,  prospects  10  lower,  and  so 
cm  down  through  sheep  and  calves.  We  decided  to  abolish  that 
prospect  feature  of  the  message,  because  nobody  has  any  business 
guessing  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  what  the  market  may  be.  We 
figured  that  we  could  tell  a  little  closer  than  anybody  else  ever  did 
before  just  as  the  Weather  Bureau  can  tell  closer  than  Dr.  Hicks 
could  tell  what  the  weather  will  be.  But  we  thought  we  should 
walk  before  we  tried  to  run ;  so  we  have  done  away  with  that  prospect 
feature  of  the  old  method  of  private  reporting,  and  the  opposition 
that  naturally  arose  at  first  to  such  action  has,  since  it  has  become 
understood,  been  overcome.  Since  we  give  the  actual  live-stock 
loading  to  arrive  the  following  day,  that  takes  the  place  of  this 
other  information,  because  it  indicates  quite  definitely  the  prospec- 
tive arrivals  for  the  morrow's  market. 
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We  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  sending  out  a  report  by 
"wire  to  all  our  branch  offices  of  the  receipts  at  the  Chicago  market 
for  that  day.  At  7  o'clock  it  is  followed  by  a  second  message,  which 
sometimes  varies  a  thousand  or  two  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  from  the 
first  message.  I  have  copies  of  to-day's  messages  here  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  cares  to  see  them.  At  8.30  a.  m.  a  message  is 
sent  giving  the  opening  of  the  hog  market.  At  9.15  a.  m.  there  is  a 
Hash  wire  which  goes  to  the  principal  markets,  and  any  market  that 
wants  it  can  have  it.  It  is  only  subscribed  for  by  a  few  markets, 
and  those  at  which  our  branch  offices  are  located.  It  gives  a  little 
further  information  on  the  opening.  At  10.30  a.  m.  a  message  gives 
the  prices  on  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  up  to  that  time ;  and  at  1  o'clock 
or  whatever  time  the  market  closes  a  complete  closing  message  is 
given,  which  is  used  by  the  afternoon  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  say,  that  message  not  only  goes  to  our  own  branch 
offices,  but  to  the  service  conducted  by  the  press  associations  and  tele- 
graph companies.  That  is  a  general  picture  of  the  service.  I  wish 
I  had  the  time  to  fill  in  more  details. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  now  about  the  objects  and  value  of  tha 
service.  The  fluctuations  in  market  prices  at  the  stockyards 
especially  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  where  hogs  would 
fall  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  a  day,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  dollars  in  two  or  three  days,  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  stockmen,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  suspicion.  Suspicion  was  natural,  for  no 
one  knew  the  reasons  therefor.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  reasons  for  those  fluctuations.  A  great  many  people  thought 
prices  were  manipulated,  and  a  great  many  people  think  so  yet. 
We  do  not  know  yet  to  just  what  extent  it  maj  have  been  manipu- 
lated, but  we  do  know  that  the  market  at  Chicago  did  not  have  in- 
formation of  what  was  going  on  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Ol 
course,  the  large  packers,  with  their  private  wire  systems,  knev, 
every  hour  what  was  going  on  at  New  York  and  Boston.  The  cat- 
tle buyers  in  Chicago  knew  what  was  the  demand  for  beef  in  New 
York,  but  the  commission  men  did  not  know,  and  the  men  who  con- 
signed to  commission  men  did  not  know,  and  the  men  who  con- 
signed live  stock  to  commission  men  were  dependent  upon  the  com- 
mission men.  So  that  the  selling  side  of  the  trade  did  not  know  the 
demand,  while  the  buying  side  of  the  trade,  or  at  least  98  per  cent 
in  volume  of  the  buying  trade,  represented  by  a  very  few  large 
packers,  had  all  this  information.  They  also  had  information  re- 
garding railroad  movements  of  live  stock  throughout  the  United 
States  more  or  less,  but  not  nearly  as  completely  as  we  are  giving  it 
now.  The  general  public  did  not  have  access  to  reports  on  the 
sources  of  live-stock  movement,  and  commission  men  had  no  way  of 
getting  it;  so  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  prices  did  vary 
up  and  down  a  great  deal.  Now,  commission  men  who  are  selling 
cattle  in  Chicago  know  from  our- Government  reports  whether  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  beef  in  New  York  or  whether  the  demand  is 
weak,  and  they  know  the  same  thing  about  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  While,  of 
course.  Pacific  coast  points  are  not  a  real  factor  in  the  Chicago 
trade,  in  San  Francisco  it  is  of  importance,  and  it  makes  a  little  bit 
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of  difference  in  Kansas  City  what  the  condition  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  more  difference  still  on  the  Denver  market. 

So  one  purpose  of  this  information  was  to  iron  out  the  ups  and 
downs  in  prices  at  stockyards,  which  kept  stockmen  suspicious  of 
the  trade  and  gnessing  all  the  time.  While  the  unusual  market  con- 
ditions during  the  past  year  or  two  have  made  it  impossible  to  prove 
statistically  to  just  what  extent  the  service  has  ironed  out  these  fluc- 
tuations, we  have  records  of  numerous  instances  in  which  individual 
markets  or  individual  days  of  shipments  have  been  very  materially 
stabilized  in  price  through  the  availability  of  this  information. 

Another  and  still  more  important  difficulty  with  our  live-stock 
markets  is  the  absence  of  competition.  You  could  not  expect  very 
much  competition  to  grow  up  so  long  as  very  limited  interests  had 
access  to  all  the  information.  You  could  not  expect  the  small  packer 
to  launch  into  slaughtering  beef  cattle  in  Chicago  with  the  idea  of 
distributing  it  in  New  York  or  Boston  without  access  to  pretty  com- 
plete information.  And,  of  course,  the  small  concern  could  not  afford 
to  put  in  a  complete  leased-wire  system  and  the  other  facilities  re- 
quired in  order  to  put  it  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  big  insti- 
tutions. 

This  complete-information  service  which  I  have  described  in  10 
minutes  or  so  has  given  to  the  small  packer  and  the  small  butcher 
the  same  information,  and  more  too,  than  the  five  packers — the  Big 
Five,  as  we  call  them — had  always  enjoyed.  It  gives  the  retail  meat 
dealer  a  better  line  on  the  market  ■  and  I  have  been  told  recently  that 
there  are  movements  on  foot  in  different  places  among  retail  dealers 
to  organize  cooperative  associations  to  build  slaughterhouses  and  put 
their  own  buyers  into  the  stockyards,  and  to  slaughter  their  own  cat- 
tle and  distribute  their  own  meat,  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
large  packers  for  it,  and  that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  this  informa- 
tion service.  I  will  not  say  entirely  so,  for  it  is  due  partly  to  other 
forms  of  control;  but  we  believe  turning  on  the  spotlight  of  infor- 
mation is  one  of  two  big  factors  in  encouraging  healthy  competition. 
Two  remedies  are  needed  to  correct  concentration  of  control  such  as 
has  always  been  exerted  on  this  industry;  one  is  information,  and 
the  other  is  regulation.  There  may  be  some  others,  but  it  seems  to 
us  these  are  the  outstandingly  important  ones. 

Then,  even  if  we  might  correct  tliese  two  conditions  completely 
there  is  still  another  that  would  be  troublesome.  That  is  the  shipper 
out  in  the  western  country,  western  Iowa  we  will  say,  not  knowing 
what  is  due  to  arrive  in  Chicago  36  hours  later  when  he  is  going  to 
get  there  with  his  stock.  He  had  not  known  that  fact  when  he  loaded 
his  stock.  ■  And  even  the  shipper  near  by,  who  is  24  hours  closer  to  the 
market,  was  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  prospective  arrivals  at  the 
time  his  cattle  would  arrive  on  the  market.  This  has  been  met  by  a 
live-stock  loading  service,  consisting  of  telegrams  from  every  rail- 
road division  superintendent  every  night  in  the  year,  which  data  is 
summed  up  by  our  clerks  during  the  night  as  it  comes  to  our  central 
office  in  Chicago,  and  is  ready  for  distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  same  as  the  weather  report,  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 
That  information  is  at  hand  at  every  distributing  point,  at  every 
one  of  our  market-news  stations,  where  it  is  sent  out  by  wire  to  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  telegram,  or  by  mail,  without 
charge,  to  anyone  who  wants  the  mail  service;  but  particularly  it 
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reaches  the  little  shipper  or  farmer  out  in  the  country  in  more  in- 
stances through  his  commission  man,  upon  whom  he  depends  so 
largely  for  advice  as  to  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  ship.  Commis- 
sion men  have  the  information  available  immediately  upon  its  re- 
lease in  the  morning,  and  a  commission  man  will  wire,  say,  to  Bill 
Jones,  at  Podunk,  Mo.,  whether  the  prospect  is  for  a  small  or  a  large 
arrival  the  next  day.  Bill  Jones  will  probably  act  as  his  commission 
man  advises,  or  he  won't.  Commission  men  say  Bill  Jones  usually 
does  the  opposite  thing  from  what  they  advise  him  to  do.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  information  is  there  to  equalize  these  live-stock  move- 
ments into  the  market,  and  this  information  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  zoning  system  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  whereby  the  bunch- 
ing of  receipts  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  has  been  very  largely 
ironed  out,  so  that  we  now  have  consummated  the  five-day  market 
we  talked  about  so  much  two  or  three,  years  ago.  Instead  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  coming  into  Chicago  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days one  of  our  bulletins  a  week  or  two  ago  gave  the  information 
that  only  47  per  cent,  or  between  47  per  cent  and  48  per  cent  of  the 
arrivals  at  Chicago  came  in  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Even 
Saturday  has  got  to  be  quite  a  market  day,  while  formerly  that  was 
the  day  that  commission  men  went  out  to  play  golf  or  indulge  in 
other  forms  of  recreation.  , 

Then,  another  point,  that  means  equalizing  the  movement  over  the 
seasonal  period  is  the  matter  of  reports  of  in-and-out  movements  in 
the  feeding  districts  and  grazing  sections  I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes 
ago.  We  have  only  made  a  small  beginning  in  that  work,  but  we  have 
an  office  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  is  a  prominent  cattle-feeding  county 
and  in  the  center  of  18  counties  which  feed  about  75,000  cattle  a  year. 
Another  office  was  located  at  Eocky  Ford,  Colo.,  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  cattle-feeding  district.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  know 
almost  to  the  head  the  number  of  cattle  and  lambs  in  those  districts. 
Formerly  the  best  of  authoi-ities  would  disagree  to  the  extent  of  100 
per  cent  on  the  number  of  cattle  and  lambs  on  feed  in  a  number  of 
districts.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  what 
had  always  been  regarded  as  reliable  estimates.  You  may  readily 
see  that  if  we  have  information  on  20  or  30  of  the  principal  well 
concentrated  feeding  districts  and  well-defined  grazing  sections  as  to 
the  stock  moving  in  and  out  during  the  seasonal  period,  that  any 
shipper  or  any  feeder  or  grazer  operating  in  one  of  those  districts 
can  tell  from  one  to  two  or  three  months  ahead,  as  the  case  may  be, 
approximately  when  the  stock  would  be  ready  to  move  out,  and 
operators  in  one  district  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  the  operators  in 
another  district  are  doing  and  regulate  their  shipments  accordingly. 
I  once  asked  Gov:  Kqndrick,  now  Senator  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming, 
if  a  report  of  this  sort  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  him;  that  is,  if 
he  knew  what  was  coming  out  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  as  to 
the  time,  if  it  would  affect  the  handling  and  marketing  of  his  cattle 
in  Montana  or  Wyoming.  He  said  it  might  make  a  difference  of 
from  30  to  40  days.  While  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  tliat 
information  in  those  particular  districts,  we  hope  that  with  a  con- 
tinuation and  an  expansion  of  this  service  that  such  a  service  will 
be  made  possible  in  30  or  40  of  the  leading  grazing  and  feeding 
districts  of  the  country. 
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So  much  for  equalizing  shipments  to  the  markets,  which  will  help 
to  do  away  with  this  thing  of  farmers  coming  in  to  market  and 
competing  against  themselves  at  one  time,  when  they  might  just  as 
well  come  in  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  movement  of  lambs 
already  has  been  spread  over  a  period  of  six  months,  whereas  for- 
merly it  came  in  during  the  period  from  September  to  November. 
Through  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  for  years  interested  in  bringing  about  an  earlier  lambing 
period,  lambs  now  begin  to  come  in  to  the  market  in  June  instead  of 
in  September,  so  that  the  marketing  period  is  spread  out  over  six 
months  instead  of  only  three  months.  This  results  in  relieving  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  gives  the  consumer  lamb  over  a  longer  period, 
and  causes  him  to  pay  less  extreme  prices  at  any  one  time,  and  gives 
the  producer  a  fairer  and  better  regulated  market. 

Another  general  object  and  value  of  the  service,  as  we  see  it,  is 
the  furnishing  of  authentic  reports,  particularly  on  live-stock  prices 
and  receipts,  whereas  formerly  there  were  nothing  but  unofficial  tele- 
graphic reports  available.  I  have  already  said  something  on  that, 
but  I  now  want  to  illustrate  the  point  just  a  little :  We  found  with 
the  former  reports,  for  instance,  an  elastic  hog  market  at  Chicago. 
Since  the  1st  of  June,  1918,  when  we  took  over  the  live-stock  market 
reporting  at  Chicago,  we  have  found  that  our  closing  market  has 
been  about  10  or  15  cents  higher,  on  a  daily  average,  than  the  closing 
market  reported  by  some  of  the  newspaper  market  reporters.  And 
we  have  had  some  complaints  from  packers  who  buy  hogs  shipped 
direct  to  their  plants,  and  from  local  shippers  who  get  into  their 
Ford  cars  in  the  morning  and  go  out  and  buy  hogs  from  the  farmers 
or  who  call  up  over  the  rural  telephone  and  buy.  They  are  com- 
plaining that  our  closing  report  at  Chicago  is  higher  than  some  of 
the  market  reports  and  higher  than  some  of  the  daily  newspaper 
reports.  That  is  because  the  packer  who  buys  out  in  Iowa,  for 
instance,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  hogs  to  be  shipped  in  to  him 
on  this  basis :  He  takes  the  top  of  the  Chicago  market  and  the  closing 
market  and  strikes  an  average  of  the  two,  and  when  the  farmer's 
hogs  arrive  at  the  packing  plant  he  marks  up  the  price  of  the  hogs 
according  to  that  average,  using  that  as  the  basis.  Of  course,  the 
grade  of  the  hogs  would  be  considered  usually,  but  that  closing 
market  has  been  a  factor  in  forming  the  basis.  And  the  coimtry 
dealer  or  buyer  who  makes  up  a  carload  of  hogs  which  he  buys  from 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers  uses  the  Chicago  wires  as  his 
basis  for  buying  from  the  farmer,  and  he,  of  course,  always  uses  the 
lowest  wire  he  gets  during  the  day. 

Now,  when  we  came  along  and  began  reporting  in  the  way  that 
I  haxe  described,  just  as  naturally  as  might  have  been  expected  it 
aroused  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  people  who  had  been  using 
the  former  system  of  reports  as  their  basis  for  buying.  And  I  might 
say  right  here  that  another  one  of  our  statisticians  has  figured  out 
that  with  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  applied  to  live 
stock  coming  to  Chicago,  and  figuring  on  the  same  basis  for  tlie  prin- 
cipal stockyard  centers,  there  has  been  the  enormous  sum  of  from 
$20,000,000'  to  $30,000,000  a  year  going  into  the  pockets  of  inter- 
mediaries and  which  ought  to  have  been  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers. 
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The  live-stock  situation  in  the  United  States  has  been  retarded  per- 
haps more  largely  by  these  four  things — fluctuations  in  the  market, 
lack  of  competition,  irregular  movement  to  the  markets,  and  ab- 
sence of  authentic  information — than  by  any  other  factors.  I  would 
like  to  show  the  committee  a  chart  which  I  keep  on  my  wall  and 
which  keeps  me  inspired  all  the  time  to  put  forth  the  best  efforts 
within  niyself  and  my  staff  of  assistants  to  help  correct  that  situation. 
[Unfolding  and  holding  up  a  chart.]  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  picture 
of  the  live-stock  situation  as  compared  to  population  in  the  United 
States.  From  1870  to  1900  the  lines  representing  live  stock  ascended 
almost  parallel  to  the  population,  but  since  that  time  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  remain  about  horizontal.  Sheep  have  gone 
down  hill,  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  dogs,  etcj  and  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  wool.  Cattle  and  hogs  have  varied  considerably 
and  show  fluctuations,  not  only  in  daily  and  weekly  movements  but 
annually.  There  seems  to  be  some  tendency  upward  now  toward 
normal,  but  we  are  still  in  a  period  of  discrepancy  of  about  30  degrees 
irom  the  horizontal  as  compared  to  population.  And  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  all  heard  so  much  about  shortage  of  meat  and  high 
prices  for  beefsteak,  and  the  taking  over  of  stockyards  and  packing 
nouses,  etc. 

There  have  been  several  committees  appointed  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  work  on  these  matters,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  put 
into  effect  from  time  to  time  the  recommendations  of  these  commit- 
tees. The  first  one  was  in  1913,  appointed  by  Secretary  Houston,  a 
committee  on  the  meat  situation.  Another  one  was  appointed  by 
the  President  about  a  year  ago.  These  committees  reported  their 
findings,  and  we  have  adopted  several  of  the  recommendations  of 
both  these  committees.  I  think  one  of  the  outstanding  recommenda- 
tions among  them  all  has  been  the  need  of  accurate  information,  and 
this  market  news  service  is  an  effort  to  supply  that  information. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  very  seldom  let  an  audience  get 
away  from  me  without  making  a  stump  speech  on  the  importance  of 
the  live-stock  industry,  but  your  chairman  has  been  so  generous  with 
me  that  I  do  not  think  I  should  attempt  to  hold  you  here  for  the 
presentation  of  statistics,  and  would  like  to  put  some  of  them  in  the 
record  for  the  information  of  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  put  them  into  the  record.  Is 
there  any  further  general  statement? 

Mr.  Etliiii.  I  think  that  covers  the  salient  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

EXTENT   AND    RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE   OP   LIVE-STOCK.  AND    MEAT    INDUSTRIES    IN    THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

Value  of  live  stock  compared  with  all  farm  property. 

[From  Census  Report,  1910.] 


Value. 

Per  cent. 

Land 

$28,475,674,169 
6,326,451,628 
4,926,173,610 
1,265,149,783 

69  5 

BuildiBRS 

16.4 

12.0 

,    3.1 

Tdvestdek > 

Implements  and  machinery 

Total 

40,991,449,090 

100.0 
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Estimated  value  of  'live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges  Jan.  1,  for  specified  years.. 

[From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  J 

1912 $5,  008, 327,  000 

1917 - 6,  735,  621,  000 

1918 8,  263,  524,  000 

Sales  of  live  stooh  compared  with  sale  of  other  farm  products. 
[From  Monthly  Crop  Eeporl,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Department  of  Agriculture,  19l5.J 

Per  cent. 

Live    stock . 36 

Live-stock  products 20 

Crops .__■ 40 

Miscellaneous 4 


TotaL 


100 


Live  stock  compared  mth  population  in  United  States. 
[From  Reports  of  United  States  Census  and  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Population. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

1870 

39,000,000 
50,000,000 
63,000,000 
76,000,000 
92,000.000 
105,000,000 

24,000,000 
39,000,000 
58,000,000 
62,000,000 
54,000,000 
66,000,000 

25,000,000 
50,000,000 
57,000,000 
63,000,000 
58,000,000 
71,000,000 

28:000,000 
42,000,000 
41,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
49,000,000 

7,000,000 

1880 

10,000,000 
15,000,000 

1890 

1900 

18,000,000 
20,000,000 
21, 000,  OOO 

1910     . 

1918 

Live  stock  receipts  for  1917  and  1918  at  63  stockyards. 
[From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


1917 

1918 

Cattle 

22,895,467 

37,982,216 

20,032,555 

1,430,737 

25,026,S24 
44,323,080 
»,  022, 088 
1,158,602 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses  and  mules 

Total 

82,340,975 

92,530,29* 

Estimated  value  of  live  stock  sold  in  1918  at  63  markets. 
[Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Markets.] 


Chicago $900, 000, 000 

Kansas   City '. 510,000,000 

Omaha 380,  000,  OOO 

St.  Louis 210,000,000 


Denver $85, 000,  OOO' 

Other  markets 2, 910, 000, 000' 


Total  for  63  markets-  4,  995,  000,  OOO 


Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  compared  with  other  manufacturing  industries. 
[From  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  census  of  manufacturers,  1914.] 


Rank. 

Industry. 

Value  of 
products. 

1 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 1 ^ 

$1,651,965,424 
918,664,565 
877,679,709 
866,544,677 
715,310,33* 
676,569,115 
514,041,225 
503,230,130 
501,760,458 
495,905,948 

2 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

3 

Flour  miU  and  grist  mill  products 

4 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

6 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

6 

Cotton  goods 

7 
8 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies^.! ! 

9 

Boots  and  shoes  ('leather) '. 

10 

Printing  and  publishing  newspaoors  and  periodicals 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I  ■will  ask  the 
members  to  begin  on  my  left  and  go  around  the  table,  each  member 
cross-examining  Mr.  Hall  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  diflferent- 
kinds  of  animals  in  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.    That,  of  course,  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Qrop  Estimates.    The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  not  engaged  in  the  col- 
lection of  information  regarding  live  stock  on  farms ;  we  take  it  after- 
it  leaves  the  farms. 

Estimated  number  of  live  stock  on  farms  and>  ranges  in  the   United  States 

on  Jan.  1,  191&. 

[From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Horses 21,  563,  000  ■ 

Mules  — - 4,  824,  000. 

Cattle 66,  830,  000- 

Sheep , 48, 900,000 

Swine 71, 374, 000 

Total L 213,491,000 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  you  had  taken  over  the  telegraphic  reports. 
What  has  been  added  to  the  reports  that  was  not  given  before? 
What  change  is  there  aver  the  previous  condition  ?     Is  any  additional, 
information  furnished  now? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  were  never  before  any  reports  of  supplies  and' 
prices  of  fresh  meats. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  as  to  live  stock  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  changed  the  classification  of  live  stock  used  in 
the  telegraph  companies  wires  and  press  association  messages,  so  that 
they  are  of  much  more  advantage  than  before.  We  began  sending 
out  a  message  at  9.15  a.  m.  on  the  hog  market,  and 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  What  change  have  you  made  in  the 
classification  ?     What  new  information  have  you  added  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  added  new  classes.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  off-hand  just  what  the  old  schedule  was,  as  it  is- 
not,  besf  ore  me. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  know  what  they  are  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Formerly  the  message  said:  Medium  to  good  steerSj. 
so  and  so.  That  meapt  nothing.  "Medium  to  good"  might  mean 
either  the  twilight  zone  between  medium  and  good  or  migh,t  meaik 
all  medium  and  all  good,  or  it  might  mean  almost  anything. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  terms  do  you  use  now  ? 

Mr.  Hall,  Medium  and  good. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Medium  and  good? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  just  on  those  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  prices  range  between  them? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  We  are  not  able  to  use  as  many  terms  as  we 
would  like  to  use,  because  the  newspapers  will  only  give  limited  splice 
to  the  report. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  of  any  importance  as  to  clarification. 
Do  you  classify  stockers  ?    They  all  come  under  one  head,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Halj..  Good^  choice,  and  fancy  select  go  in  one  range  of  prices, 
and  inferior,  common,  and  medium  in  another. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  carried  in  the  report  by  the  press. 
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Mr.  Hall.  Well,  the  eastern  papers  use  their  scissors  very  freely 
on  our  reports.  They  claim  the  public  in  the  East  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  live  stock. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  public  does  not  get  the  information  because 
it  is  not  disseminated  through  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Anyone  in  "Washington  who  wants  the  information  can 
get  it  from  our  office. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  the  press  give  any  additiona:!  information  over 
what  was  given  before? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  I  can  say  that  they  give  more  complete  infor- 
mation since  our  service  was  started  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  matter  of  classification  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  pays  the  expense  of  the  telegrams  now? 
Before  it  was  done  by  others — by  the  Associated  Press  itself. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  do  not  pay  the  expense  of  the  telegrams. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  for  collecting  the  information.  Who  pays 
for  that  expense? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  pay  for  collecting  the  information. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  the  telegrams  1 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  the  information  for  the  telegrams. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  now  pay  the  freight  instead  of  the  other  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  furnish  to  the  Western  Union  and  to  the  Postal, 
and  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  so  on,  the  infor- 
mation which  was  formerly  furnished  by  two  gentlemen  who  were, 
in  large  part,  paid  by  the  packers  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  paid  it  before? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  large  packers,  and  the  board  of  trade  paid  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Government  now  pays  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  pay  the  expense  instead  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  more  reliable? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  that  is  correct.  To  what  extent  are  your 
reports  more  reliable? 

Mr.  Hall.  Because  of  the  larger  corps  of  men  engaged  in  getting 
the  information.  For  instance,  we  have  four  men  reporting  the 
cattle,  hog,  and  slieep  markets  in  Chicago,  whereas  the  two  men 
who  formerly  furnished  this  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
and  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  report  merely  went 
around  to  commission  men  and  asked  a  few  questions;  and  some- 
times a  boy  in  the  telegraph  office  would  go  through  their  telegrams 
and  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Every  daily  paper  had  its  own  representative  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  information? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  still  keep  up  that  service.  There  is  a  daily  market 
paper  in  Chicago  that  does  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes;  and  nearly  all  of  the  daily  papers  carry  a 
market  report. 

Mr.  Hall.  They  have  their  own  market  reports  in  Chicago,  but 
no  commercial  telegraphic  report  is  going  out  of  Chicago  except 
■our  own. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  still  furnish  their  own  report  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Some  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  the  same  report  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  but  they  are  obliged  to  keep  fairly  in  line  with 
the  Government  report  or  tlriey  would  soon  be  discredited. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  compare  notes  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  not  definitely  informed  on  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  information  is  that  this  reporter  for  each  paper 
goes  to  commission  men  and  to  packing  houses  and  wherever  he  can 
get  information,  and  makes  up  a  report  which  is  published.  What 
changes  have  there  been  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Our  men  get  on  horses  and  go  up  and  down  the  cattle 
alleys  instead  of  taking  the  second-hand  information  picked  up  at 
the  Exchange  Building. 

Mr.  Haugen.  .The  farmer  gets  his  daily  report  from  his  daily 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  get  the  press  report  and  telegraphic  hews  report 
that  goes  from  our  office. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  do  not  get  it  in  that  way  at  all,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  Chicago.  There  are  different  concerns  that  they  get  it 
from,  commission  men,  etc. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  C.  N.  D.  service,  or  the  Western  Union  service, 
or  the  board  of  trade  service  is  information  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  do  you  furnish  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  furnish  it  exclusively. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  you  furnished  all  press  associations  with 
the  report,  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  etc.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  you  furnish  it  to  all  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  except  to  some  of  the  local  papers  at  Chicago. 
There  are  local  newspapers  that  have  their  own  men  at  the  market 
just  as  they  did  before.  They  have  not  seen  fit  to  substitute  our 
service  for  their  own,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  make  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Anybody  looking  for  a  report  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket would  naturally  go  to  a  Chicago  paper.  The  report  in  an 
eastern  paper,  say  a  Washington  paper,  is  very  limited  as  compared 
with  the  report  in  the  Chicago  papers,  and  naturally  so,  because  the 
people  here  are  not  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  Let  me  say  that  those  papers  use  our  reports. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Brand:  No  ;  the  papers  also  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  one  they 
use  in  making  up  their  own  report. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Hall  told  us  they  had  their  own  reporters. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  do  not  take  our  complete  report  and  put  it  in 
as  our  report,  no ;  but  they  use  a  part  of  it  and  add  to  it  what  their 
own  reporters  get. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  information  is  that  those  reporters  are  sent  to 
the  stockyards,  and  I  have  been  there  when  the  reporters  came  in  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brand.  If  you  will  go  there  and  talk  to  any  one  of  those 
reporters  you  will  find  he  has  a  copy  of  pur  report  in  his  pocket, 
which  saves  him  trouble,  and  he  uses  it. 
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Mr.  Hall.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  afternoon  reports  are  written. 
Copy  has  to  be  in  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  it  is  mostly  a  fake.  The  man  sits  down  in  his  office 
and  writes  up  an  imaginary  report. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  I  have  been  in  the  office  at 
2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  reporters  brought  in  their 
reports,  and  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  was  for  the  next  morning's  paper. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  for  the  afternoon  paper  it  is  the  same? 

Ml-.  Hall.  The  evening  paper  usually  contains  an  imaginary  re- 
port which  is  written  before  10  or  half -past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Formerly  they  had  until  10.30  a.  m.  to  get  up  the  report,  but  now 
they  have  only  until  10  o'clock,  and  it  is  working  the  reporter's  imagi- 
nation pretty  hard  to  get  it  in  shape. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  you  get  your  report  in  the  morning  before 
sales  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  do  not  give  out  an  item  on  cattle,  except  as  to  re- 
ceipts, until  10.30  a.  m.,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  information  about 
sales  until  after  10.30. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  information  is  not  available  for  you  earlier  than 
for  anybody  else,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  until  there  are  sales. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  report  of  sales  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  But  the  difference  is  that  we  do  not  give  out  our 
information  until  sales  take  place,  and  some  other  is  given  out  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yours  is  not  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  but  theirs  is  gathered  earlier  and  goes  off  the  press 
about  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  while  ours  is  gotten  about  10.30  and  is 
issued  immediately. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  wish  to  state  that  your  service  is  a  little  slower 
and  therefore  more  reliable  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  our  report  is  an  hour  or  two  ahead  of  them.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  daily  newspapers,  and  do  not  mean  to  include  the 
daily  live-stock  market  papers  which  are  located  at  certain  points, 
some  of  which  are  very  efficient,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  cooperate 
with.  We  are  glad  to  have  our  information  go  throughout  the  coun- 
try through  their  columns,  because  we  believe  that  method  is  cheaper 
than  any  mail  service  we  can  build  up. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  point  you  are  trying  to  make  is  that  the  5  o'clock 
daily  Chicago  newspaper  reporter  is  out  in  the  yard  and  gets  in  touch 
with  various  commission  men  and  others  in  order  to  have  a  report 
in  his  newspaper  at  5  o'clock,  and  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  that  he 
must  have  his  report  at  the  newspaper  office  by  10.30  a.  m.,  because 
the  5  o'clock  newspaper  is  printed  and  on  the  street  about  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr,  Rainet.  Those  reporters  who  cover  this  information  and  data 
get  in  touch  with  your  office  and  collaborate  as  far  as  they  can  in 
the  report  and  whatever  estimates  are  off  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hall,  Yes, 

Mr.  Rainey.  Because  out  there  in  the  stockyards  they  start  unload- 
ing cattle  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  can  get  some  idea, 
but  it  is  not  as  accurate  as  you  get,  because  they  continue  unloading 
until  10  or  11  o'clock,  or  even  12  o'clock  noon? 
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Mr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  information  that  Mr.  Haugen  speaks  of  reporters 
gathering  in  the  afternoon  is  for  the  morning  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  And  another  thing,  the  newspapers  undertake  to 
do  things  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  do — to  write  up  long  descrip- 
tions of  certain  features  of  the  marlcet.  We  have  not  undertaken  to 
■conduct  a  complete  descriptive  market  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  morning 
papers  are  printed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Let  us  see  about-equalization  of  shipments;  how  have 
they  been  equalized  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  I  stated  that  whereas  two  or  three  years  ago  85 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  at  Chicago  came  in  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, now  only  about  50  per  cent  come  in  on  those  days. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  do  you  account  for  42,000  received,  I  think  it 
was,  on  the  9th  oi  December  ?  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  date,  but 
42,000  head  of  cattle  came  in  on  that  day,  and  room  could  not  be 
found  for  the  cattle,  even  in  the  alleys. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  recall  that  day. 

Mr.  Haugen.  So  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  much  equalization 
of  shipments  in   that? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  are  very  far  from  complete  equalization,  but  we 
are  making  headway. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  some 
things  that  have  been  accomplished.  I  haive  had  some  experience  in 
these  matters  myself. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  you  will  compare  the  average  receipts  for  five  days 
of  the  week  now  with  two  years  ago,  you  will  see  the  difference.  No 
man  can  stand  here  and  explain  all  the  causes  of  that,  and  I  shouldn't 
wish  to  take  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  all  the  credit.  The  Rail- 
road Administration  had  an  active  part  in  the  zoning  system,  which 
helped  very  largely  to  bring  about  that  improvement,  both  at  Chicago 
and  at  Kansag  City,  but  the  loading  reports  that  I  have  described 
were  the  basis  of  the  zoning  system. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  take  the  loading  system :  How  about  fluctua- 
tion in  prices  the  first  week  in  December  ?  How  do  you  account  for 
prices  going  up  about  a  dollar  a  hundred,  and  the  next  week  drop- 
ping nearly  $2  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  have  thfe  causes  of  that  particular  phenomenon 
in  mind,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  happen  to  laiow  about  it  because  I  had  cattle  on 
the  market,  and  supposed  that  you  might  have  some  information  of 
it  also. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  was  a  big  liquidation  of  cattle  at  that  time,  and 
whether  it  was  because  of  the  curtailment  in  foreign  shipments  or 
whether  it  was  arbitrary  manipulation  or  what  it  was,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  undertake  to  say.  I  have  not  the  information  upon  which  to 
base  a  statement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  Mr.  Haugen  sent  his  cattle  in  at  the 
wrong  time? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  not  supply  and  demand  govern  the  price? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  and  we  have  had  an  artificial  demand  during  the 
past  year  'on  account  of  the  tremendous  foreign  shipments. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Hall.  No. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  When  you  report  large  receipts  that  enables  packers 
or  buyers  to  purchase  at  lower  prices  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  and  vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand,  a  report  of 
smaller  receipts  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  seller.  The  net  result 
is  to  iron  out  the  ups  and  downs  and  bring  about  a  more  stable 
market. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  You  spoke  about  the  stockyards.  What  relief  have 
you  brought  there? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  had  reference  entirely  to  the  market  news  service  in 
what  I  have  said.  What  class  of  relief  do  you  mean?  I  do  not 
quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  loiow  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint. 
Yesterday  something  was  said  about  the  stockyards  buying  hay  and 
selling  it  at  big  profit. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Haugen  raises  a  question  that  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  While  that  is  germane  to  hi^  inquiry, 
that  goes  a  great  ways  afield  from  this  market  news  service  work.  We 
will  be  willing  to  discuss  it  at  ^ome  time  if  you  like,  but  it  has  no 
bearing  on  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Very  well.  What  about  fixing  prices;  have  you  any 
control  over  that? 

Mr.  Hall.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  been  able  to  help  out  the  situation  in  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  the  authority  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Food  Administration  matter. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Stoclanen  have  had  no  benefit  from  your  service 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  Hall.  So  far  as  fixing  prices  is  concerned,  we  have  had  noth- 
ing directly  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  referred  to  some  work  you  were  doing  in  col- 
lecting data  touching  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  being  fed  on  the 
ranges  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  spoke  of  distribution  over  a  longer  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this*:  I  had -the 
impression  last  year  that  in  some  one  of  these  items  there  was  carried 
an  appropriation  for  getting  information  as  to  the  nlimber  of  animals 
on  the  farm  about  to  move  to  local  markets.  Is  that  carried  under 
this  item? 

Mr.  Hall.  No. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think,  Mr.  Hall,  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  in  mind  the 
in-and-out  work,  such  as  we  carry  on  at  Lancaster  and  at  Rocky  Ford. 
There  we  determine  how  many  hf ad  go  in  feed  lots  for  finishing,  and 
when  they  get  ready  for  the  market  we  give  the  figures  on  the  date  of 
the  movement.  I  have  an  idea  that  that  is  what  you  are  interested  in, 
Mr.  Anderson? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  it,  although  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Hauj.  That  is  not  a  separate  item,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Brand.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  there  was  a  separate  item  for  the 
expansion  of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  be  entirely  frank,  the  Crop  Estimates  people 
say  that  you  people  are  encroaching  upon  their  preserves  in  getting 
some  information  as  to  number  of  stock  on  farms.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  that  is?  , 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  too. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  only  thing  we  do  of  that  character  whatsoever  is 
this  in-and-out  movement.  I  think  there  must  be  some  misappre- 
hension. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Hall  may  better  explain  it,  with  reference  to  the 
Lancaster  district,  where  cattle  to  the  number  of  75,000  are  concen- 
trated in  a  relatively  small  group  of  counties.  They  are  practically 
finished  in  transit  and  move  to  the  market.  We  do  report  on  those 
cattle,  in  and  out,  but  that  is  not  an  encroachment  upon  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  so 
considered. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  a  proposition  last 
year  that  there  were  some  men  in  automobiles  going  out  to  gather  up 
data  as  to  stock  about  to  move  to  market? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  the  feeding  section  of  Eocky  Ford,  also  where  the 
pulp  feeders  are.  We  take  it  again  of  those  that  are  going  to  move  to 
market. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  say  they  have  to  concur  with  you  because  you 
have  more  money  than  they  have,  and  more  men,  and  that  you  are 
more  influential,  and  that  they  do  it  on  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  sorry  if  we  have  that  reputation.  Everything  we 
do  is  in  perfect  accord,  and  if  some  individual  officer  fails  to  observe 
that  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  which  we  all  feel,  and  the  case  will 
be  called  to  our  attention,  it  will  be  immediately  straightened  out. 
But  we  do  not  cover  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Mr. 
Hall  has  described  the  reports  we  issue,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  recog- 
nize that  they  are  reports  that  cover  movement,  and  not  reports  of 
crop  estimates.  I  will  insert  at  this  place  a  memorandum  issued  by 
the  Secretary  with  regard  to  this  matter : 

Memorandum  220. — Re  Coordination  of  crop  and  live-stook  estimating  work  im 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Depabtment  of  Ageicultuee, 

Washington,  October  6,  1917. 
In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  and  expense  in  estimating 
acreages  planted,  condition  during  the  growing  season,  yield  per  acre,  and  total 
production  of  crops,  stocks  on  farms,  numbers  of  different  classes  of  live  stock 
on  farms,  by  States,  it  is  directed  that  hereafter  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  shall  be  utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  collecting,  tabulating, 
summarizing,  and  furnishing  data  bearing  on  the  class  of  sujects  mentioned 
when  the  information  is  desired  for  an  entire  State.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates is  constantly  engaged  in  estimating  crop  and  live-stock  production  in  all 
States  and  before  any  State-wide  survey  or  investigation  is  undertaken  by  other 
bureaus  of  the  department  relating  to  these  subjects  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Crop  Estimates  should  be  consulted  with  a  view  to  utilize  information 
already  available  in  that  bureau  or  the  facilities  of  the  bureau  for  collecting  and 
summarizing  such  data  or  to  coordinate  the  proposed  investigation  with  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  Where  the  proposed  investigation  or  survey  relates  to 
crop  or  live-stock  production  of  a  single  county,  or  of  several  counties  in  a 
State,  it  is  highly  desirable  tliat  the  field  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
for  that  State  should  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  for  his 
permanent  file  of  county  data.  It  is  expected  that  the  bureaus  concerned  in 
any  survey  or  investigation  relating  to  crop  and  live-stock  production,  or  stocks 
on  farms,  in  any  State,  will  cooperate  fully  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  keep 
each  other  kdvised  of  proposed  work,  methods  employed,  and  results  obtained. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary.   ' 

Mr.  Andekson.  But  they  are  reports  of  the  number  of  cattle  on 
farms,  or  renewals  for  feeding  purposes,  in  certain  localities  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Stock  about  to  move. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  practically  feeding  in  transit.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fair  proposition  for  your  committee  to  decide  on  the  way  it 
should  be  done.  I  think  it  would  not  tie  in  any  better  with  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  could  only  tell  that  by  knowing  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  cattle  move  into  these  concentrated  feeding  areas 
and  we  report  them  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Hall.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  close  contact  with  the  rail- 
roads, and  arrangements  of  various  kinds  for  getting  information 
from  the  railroads,  where  it  is  very  largely  gotten. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  cost  of  that  service  is  borne  under  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  had  a  recent  report  from  the  Federal  Trade 
-Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  large  packers  controlled  the  price 
of  cattle,  and  also  prices  of  meat  products.  If  that  is  true  it  would 
be  somewhat  cheaper  to  find  out  what  they  are  going  to  pay  than  to 
go  to  all  this  expense  getting  information,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  what  some  commission  men  tell  us.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  commission  men's  organization  told  us  there  was  no 
use  of  our  trying  to  do  anything  with  it,  that  the  commission  man 
had  to  work  by  the  rule  of  thumb  and  take  whatever  the  packer 
chose  to  pay  him.  But  as  soon  as  some  of  the  efficient  commission 
men  began  using  our  information,  and  using  it  advantageously, 
others  had  to  use  it.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  before  me  substan- 
tiating the  statement  that  the  service  has  had  a  decided  influence  at 
times  in  increasing  prices  that  the  packer  otherwise  would  have  paid. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  independent  buying  of  cattle 
and  hogs  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  very  small,  but  we  do  say  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  price  that  the  packers  had  usually  paid  at  certain  times. 
As  Mr.  Haugen  pointed  out,  if  there  is  a  big  run  our  information 
tends  doubtless  to  depress  the  extreme  price  that  might  have  been 
realized  on  that  day,  but  the  information  has  a  leveling  influence, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  distinct  value. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Pardon  me  for  adding  another  word.  Although  I  said 
I  was  through  with  the  salient  points,  we  have  not  said  anything  as 
to  curtailment  of  the  service. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  that.  The  emergency  act 
for  this  purpose  carries  $300,000? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.    ' 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  make  it  $170,000,  so  that  you 
•will  be  short  $130,000.  It  will  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run  to 
•dismantle  your  existing  organization  and  rebuild  it  as  time  goes  on, 
as  it  will  be  rebuilt,  or  to  maintain  it  now  and  take  the  chances  of 
having  the  committee  severely  criticized  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  doing  something  that  it  might  be  thought  is  not  the  wise  thing  • 
to  do.    The  committee  will  determine  that  later. 

EXTRACTS    FEOM    LETTERS    EEGAEDING    MABKET    NEWS    SERVICE    ON    LIVE    STOCK    AND 

MEATS. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Harin,  representative  of  Clay,  Bobinson  &  Co.  at  tlie  Kansas  City 
market,  says :  "  The  information  sent  in  thtough  your  Rocky  Ford  office  has 
-enabled  us  to  keep  in  closer  touch  vsrith  the  available  supply  in  that  district 
:and  when  they  will  be  moving  to  market  better  than  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  before.  The  daily  reports  giving  the  condition  of  the  dressed  meat 
markets  in  the  East  are  read  with  interest  by  shippers  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mission men  engaged  in  selling  live  stock  here  at  the  market." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy,  an  independent  hog  trader  on  the  Omaha  live-stock 
market,  said,  with  reference  to  the  live-stock  loading  report :  "  I'm  mighty 
glad  to  get  that  information,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it.  It  keeps  me 
posted  on  where  the  hogs  are  moving  all  over  the  country,  and  that  means  a 
lot  of  money  to  me." 

Mr.  F.,M.  Simpson,  manager  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Commission  Co.  at 
■the  Denver  yards,  stated :  "  By  knowing  conditions  of  the  wholesale  meat  trade 
In  the  East  we  were  enabled  on  a  recent  market  to  get  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight more  for  cattle  than  we  otherwise  would  have  received." 

Mr.  Jonathan  K.  Rosson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Campbell  & 
Hosson  Live  Stock  Commission  Co.  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  said :  "  I  feel  that  this 
report  should  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  live-stock  shippers  and  pro- 
■ducers,  through  their  commission  firms,  as  it  puts  us  in  position  to  know  the 
'Condition  of  the  beef  market  in  the  East,  and  in  consequence  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  know  whether  or  not  the  reports  we  are  getting  from  the  packer  buyers 
with  reference  to'  the  eastern  beef  market  are  correct  or  not.  On  Monday 
they  reported  a  demoralized  veal  market  in  the  Bast,  while  your  report  showed 
in  reality  a  firm,  strong  market^  with  light  receipts  and  a  good  outlet." 

Arthur  Hill,  of  the  W.  M.  Leitch  Sheep  Commission  Co.,  Kansas  City,  MO., 
says :  "  We  would  like  to  have  you  know  that  we  appreciate  the  reports  given 
Tis  in  regard  to  the  sheep  situation.  We  probably  use  the  eastern  dressed-meat 
report  more  than  anything  else.  That  gives  us  a  line  on  the  situation  daily, 
-and,  of  course,  has  an  effect  on  the  way  we  handle  the  selling  end  at  the  sheep 
house.  We  copy  these  reports  very  often  in  our  market  letter,  which  circulates 
through  the  Southwest,  and  we  know  it  has  been  read  with  interest  by  our 
customers.  The  report  of  sheep  on  feed  and  conditions  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
lave  been  used  In  the  same  way,  and  we  find  them  to  be  accurate." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Rogers,  head  salesman  of  the  Omaha  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 
Tnade  the  following  statement  regarding  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
•on  eastern  meat  trade  conditions :  "  The  packers  came  out  and  tried  to  buy 
■our  cattle  cheaper  and  would  have  got  away  with  at  least  10  or  15  cents  cut 
if  -we  hadn't  had  these  rep.orts  that  showed  that  meat  was  strong  in  the  East. 
I  told  some  of  the  other  boys  when  I  saw  this  bulletin  that  if  we  all  kept  a 
stiff  upper  lip  we  could  hold  the  market  up,  and  we  did." 

Elbert  S.  Brigham,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  State  of  Vermont,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  market  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  branch  office  of  Boston,  says : 
"Tie  result  is  that  our  receipts  from  live  stock  sold  will  be  four  times  the 
receipts  of  the  year  previous.  I  estimate  that  this  service  has  been  worth  at 
least  $12,000  to  me  as  a  State  official.  I  hope  that  this  service  ^vlll  be  accord- 
ingly enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  Congress  appropriates  more  money  for 
this  purpose.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  producer  has  enabled  speculators 
to  profit  greatly  at  their  expense,   and  your  news  service  will,  better  than 
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any   other   one   thing,   enable   them   to   obtain   a   fair   knowledge   of   current 
prices." 

Prof.  Rusk,  of  the  Universits'  of  Illinois,  in  spenking  of  the  live-stock  market 
reporting  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  Chicago,  said :  "  I  have  noticed 
a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  Chicago  live- 
stock market  since  the  Bureau  of  Markets  began  supplying  the  information  for 
these  wires.  Some  of  the  papers  published  in  Champaign,  111.,  and  surrounding 
towns  have  for  a  long  time  carried  what  purported  to  be  local  market  quotations 
on  live  stock,  supplied  by  a  local  buyer  and  shipper.  As  it  suited  his  individual 
purposes  best  to  have  these  quotations  low,  he  never  failed  to  see  to  it  that  the 
quotations  he  furnished  the  press  were  much  lower  than  the  market  justified. 
When  the  papers  started  carrying  Chicago  quotations  as  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  however,  the  disparity  between  these  quotations  and  his  own 
local  quotations  was  so  wide  as  to  prompt  him  to  speedily  revise  his  quotations 
radically  upward.  He  no  longer  has  the  opportunity  to  depress  the  local  market 
to  such  a  marked  extent  as  formerly.  Producers  in  that  section  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  Improved  conditions,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  deserves  the 
credit." 

Mr.  M.  L.  McCllne,  vice  president  of  the  Drumm  Commission  Co.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  said  :  "  Until  your  bureau  furnished  us  this  Information,  the  producer 
and  marketer  of  live  stock  were  groping  In  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  prices  and. 
conditions  of  the  eastern  meat  markets  and  supply  and  demand.  Now,  with 
this  Information,  we  feel  that  we  are  almost  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
packer,  as  we  find  that  your  reports  are  reliable  and  can  be  depended  upon. 
The  fact  that  the  commission  man,  who  sells  the  live  stock  for  the  producer  on 
the  market,  has  this  information  in  his  possession  prevents  the  buyers  for  the 
packers  from  jockeying  the  market.  This  service  to  the  people  is  new,  but 
it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  Is  now  regarded  as  a  necessity." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Stryker,  secretary-traffic  manager  of  the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  stated :  "  I  was  very  much  interested  yesterday  to  learn  from  one 
of  our  commission  men  they  were  using  these  bulletins.  A  sheep  salesman  said 
to  me  he  was  glad  to  have  the  bulletins  giving  the  condition  of  the  muttoa 
market  in  Boston  yesterday  morning.  One  of  the  packers'  buyers  said  there  was 
no  demand  for  mutton  in  the  East.  Your  morning  bulletin  had  shown  an  active 
demand  and  a  good  market.  The  sheep  salesman  was  able  to  show  the  buyer 
he  knew  better." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Neff,  vice  president  and  editor  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  said :  "  The  Drovers'  Telegram  believes  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets Is  rendering  valuable  aid  to  the  live-stock  interests  through  the  market 
data  compiled  for  their  benefit,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  those 
efforts.  The  daily  reports  of  the  eastern  fresh-meat  markets  are  particularly 
valuable  to  the  stockmen  and  the  feeder  as  well  as  to  the  commission  men  and; 
salesmen.  The  data  on  stock  loadings  serves  no  purpose  so  far  as  the  man  on, 
the  farm  is  concerned,  but  it  is  valuable  to  the  stockyards  habitugs,  and  would- 
be  very  much  more  valuable  to  the  commission  men  and  salesmen  if  it  were 
available  the  day  preceding  arrival  at  market.  The  main  criticism  on  all 
Government  information  has  been  its  tardy  dissemination,  but  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  is  working  along  the  right  lines.  Market  Information  must  be  available 
on  the  minute  or  It  is  a  waste  of  effort." 

Mr.  F.  Witherspoon,  jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Witherspoon-McMullen  Live  Stock 
Commission  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  says:  "Although  t  have  not  had  the  pleasure- 
of  seeing  you  for  the  last  year,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  compliment  your 
department  for  the  very  efficient  service  rendered  here  at  this  market.  The- 
bulletins  Issued  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  customers,  and  I  have  heard- 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  from  them." 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Michael,  grain  and  live-stock  editor  of  the  Illinois  Telegraph- 
News  Co.,  Chicago,  writes :  "  After  a  careful  investigation  we  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  the  following,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  confirm  to  any  Government 
official  should  they  so  desire,  as  it  Is  based  on  facts  as  we  know  them:  The 
Associated  Press,  Chicago,  handles  only  the  Bureau  of  Markets  live-stock  reports 
and  serves  about  1,135  papers,  both  morning  and  evening,  of  which  about  400 
get  condensed  reports.  The  Associated  Press  Is  furnished  the  report  by  the  Illi- 
nois Telegraph  News  Co.,  via  ticker,  and  sends  out  all  flashes  and  the  opening 
and  closing  markets.  The  opening  at  least  goes  out  in  full.  The  International 
News  Service  also  uses  the  bureau's  reports  exclusively,  serving  approximately^ 
200  papers,  of  which  125  papers  get  condensed  market  reports.    The  United  : 
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serves  approximately  650  papevs,  of  which  probably  500  yecure  condensed 
reports.  These  three  press  associations  are  the  only  ones  of  importance  in 
Chicago,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  ^^■ith  the  exception  of  some  of  the  leading 
papers  in  the  very  largest  cities,  practically  all  the  live-stock  rejiorts  used  by  the 
newspapers  r.re  made  up  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  returns.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  muht  be  noted  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  various  papers  may 
rewrite  a  press  association  '  lead '  but  use  the  prices  as  sent.  As  far  as  we 
can  determine,  the  newspapers  use  practically  exclusively_the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets reports.  There  are  two  ticker  services  in  Chicago  which  furnish  the  in- 
formation on  live  stock  for  the  big  private  wire  houses  which  operate  out  of  this 
market,  of  which  the  Illinois  Telegraph  News  Co.  is  the  largest.  Through  co- 
oper^ation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  both  these  ticker  companies  send  out  ex- 
clusively the  reports  compiled  by  your  bureau  and  handle  no  news  on  the  live- 
stock markets  except  such  as  you  send  out.  The  private-wire  firms  cover  prac- 
tically all  the  leading  points  in  the  grain  belt,  both  west  and  northwest,  and  reach 
from  coast  to  coast.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  and  this  covers  a 
period  qf  some  months,  no  report  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  sent  out 
over  any  private  wire  operated  by  a  grain  or  stock  firm.  The  branch  offices  of 
the  various  commission  houses  in  the  smaller  towns  disseminate  the  information 
as  to  the  live-stock  markets  via  phone,  either  calling  up  their  customers  or 
having  them  call  up.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  farmers'  telephone  systems 
make  a  practice  of  sending  out  this  kind  of  information  after  having  obtained  it 
from  the  branch  offices  of  the  wire  houses.  In  this  manner  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  anyone  interested  in  the  live-stock  markets  can  not  secure  th',' 
information  sent  out  by  your  bureau  without  the  slightest  trouble.  In  sending 
out  the  live-stock  reports  the  private-wire  houses  give  the  information  the  right 
of  way,  putting  it  ahead  of  grain-market  news  to  many.  This  results  in  the 
quick  distribution  of  the  news  and  the  papers  are  used  by  those  interested  to 
confirm  the  reports  and  also  get  the  gossip  as  to  any  fresh  news  developments. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  telegraphic  news  on  the  live-stock  markets  that 
gets  to  the  country  is  furnished  by  your  bureau.  In  this  connection  I  might  add 
the  Illinois  Telepgraph  News  Co.  furnishes  practically  exclusively  all  private 
wires,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Brade,  and  the  Associated  Press  with  the  report, 
and  they  depend  on  us  to  secure  it  for  them.  We  wish  to  thanik  you  and  your 
assistants  foi^  the  cooperation  we  have  secured,  for  the  excellent,  manner  in 
which  the  live-stock  report  is  relayed  to  us  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the 
widest  distribution.  Mr.  G.  D.  Rose,  the  manager  of  the  Illinois  Telegraph  News 
Co.,  joins  me  in  the  thanks.  Until  the  Bureau  of  Markets  ceases  business,  which 
will  probably  never  be,  this  company  will  use  the  bureau's  reports  only." 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  121,  "  For  collecting  and  distrib- 
uting by  telegraph,  mail,  and  otherwise,  timely  information  on  the 
supply,  demand,  commercial  movement,  disposition,  quality,  and 
market  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  $80,600." 

Mr.  Brand.  The  appropriation  embraced  in  item  121  is  a  transfer 
from  the  emergency  fund.  There  was  assigned  to  this  work  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  $164,000.  The  proposal  is  to  transfer  $110,000 
of  that  $164,000  to  the  regular  bill,  involving  a  reduction  of  $54,000 
in  the  amount  available  for  that  work. 

I  may  say  with  respect  to  this  particular  line  of  work,  being  new 
work,  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  men,  and  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  men  to  the  military  service  and  to  commercial  occupa- 
tions, that  this  service  has  not  been  deyeloped  to  the  point  where  it  is 
expected  we  will  expend  quite  all  the  funds  set  aside  for  it.  "We  have 
therefore  turned  back  to  the  Secretary  some  money,  the  amount  of 
which  I  do  not  now  recall,  which  it  is  not  expected  will  be  spent  this> 
year.  Therefore  we  have  not  in  such  an  acute  form  a  reduction 
problem  as  we  have  in  some  other  cases.  I  think  the  $110,000  pro- 
vided for  this  item  as  it  stands  would  enable  us  to  carry  on  next  year 
the  same  kind  of  work  we  are  carrying  on  this  year  under  emergency 
funds- 
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Prof.  Potts  is  here  and  will  explain  briefly  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  principles  involved  are  so  similar  that  I  think  it  might 
be  quickly  stated. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  Mr.  Potts  10  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  C.  POTTS,  SPECIALIST  IN  DAIRY  MARKET- 
ING, BUREAU  OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Potts.  I  might  say,  generally  speaking,  that  for  the  successful 
marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  reliable  and  complete 
information  is  just  as  essential  as  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
or  li've  stock  and  meats.  In  planning  and  developing  our  market 
news  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  the  effort  has  been  to 
secure  and  furnish  to  those  receiving  our  reports  that  fundamental 
information  in  regard  to  supply  and  demand,  conditions,  and  prices 
that  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically.  ' 

In  the  large  distributing  markets  for  dairv  and  poultry  products 
prices  are  established,  those  prices  being  reflected  to  the  producing, 
regions.  This  relation  of  prices  makes  it  necessary  that  a  market 
news  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  be  national  in  scope; 
that  is,  be  of  such  scope  that  we  are  able  to  show  conditions  both  in 
producing  sections  and  in  distributing  markets. 

The  news  service  as  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
differs  from  any  commercial  service  existing  before  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  undertook  to  conduct  this  work.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  was.  conducted  in  local  distributing  markets  a  local  reporting 
service.  New  York  had  such  a  service.  It  reported  prices  on  dairy 
and  poultry  products  in  that  market  and  reported  receipts.  The 
trade  was  not  furnished,  as  the  trade  has  admitted,  with  the  essential 
information  necessary  for  the  most  intelligent  conduct  of  business, 
nor  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  such  way  that  prices  would  be  most 
stable  and  would  always  reflect  the  supply  and  demand  conditions. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  establishing 
this  service,  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  information  necessary 
and  fundamental  for  a  proper  understanding  of  supply  and  demand 
conditions,  to  secure  additional  information  from  those  sources  which 
would  show  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  butter  market.  To  know, 
supply  and  demand  conditions  in  reference  to  butter  on  the  New  York  . 
market,  you  must  have  information  in  regard  to  receipts  of  butter 
on  that  market.  Prior  to  the  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
nndertopk  this  wOrk  complete  reports  in  regard  to  receipts  were  not 
issued.  No  reports  were  secured  from  the  express  companies,  I  am 
informed,  and  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  which  was  one 
of  the  exchanges  that  previously  issued  incomplete  reports  on  re- 
ceipts, is  now  securing  reports  that  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  with  reference  to  express  receipts  in  order  that  their  reports, 
independent  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  reports,  may  be  accurate,  and 
reliable  with  reference  to  receipts  of  butter  and  eggs,  as  well  as 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products  on  the  New  York  market. 

Information  with  reference  to  receipts  must  be  supplemented  by 
information  regarding  supplies  of  butter.    We  know  that  there  are 
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always  stocks  of  butter  on  the  market  and  that  there  are  always 
stocks  of  butter  in  cold  storage.  Therefore  you  must  know,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eggs  received  on  the  market,  the  movement  of  eggs  in 
and  out  of  cold  storage.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  dealers  engaged  in 
the  business,  particularly  in  the  wholesale  trade,  carry  large  stocks 
of  butter  in  their  own  business  houses.  The  stock  that  a  dealer  has 
on  his  floor  in  the  morning  is  an  important  factor  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  is  going  out  on  the  market  to  pay  more  or 
less  for  butter  on  that  particular  day.  Up  until  the  time  when  the 
Bureau'  of  Markets  undertook  to  issue  these  reports  the  matter  of 
local  stocks  in  the  wholesale  trade  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  on 
any  particular  day,  and  no  one  phase  of  the  work  that  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Government  is  of  more  interest  and  perhaps  of  more 
value  to  the  trade  in  determining  the  local  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion in  the  market  than  that  regarding  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  trade.  So,  then,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  report  have  assured 
more  complete  arid  accurate  reports  of  receipts;  they  have  furnished 
the  trade  with  the  in-and-out  movement  of  eggs  from  cold  storage 
and  with  reports  regarding  stocks  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
wholesale  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  general  statement  to  make, 
Mr.  Potts?    Have  you  pretty  well  covered  the  general  idea? 

Mr.  Potts.  What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  butter  is  also  true 
of  eggs  and  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  a  good  many  letters,  a  thousand  or  more, 
from  the  dealers  themselves  and  from  creameries  testifying  to  the 
value  of  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  case  of  getting  the  information 
and  giving  it  to  the  public.    Any  questions,  gentlemen? 
,  Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment does  something  for  people. for  nothing  they  usually  appre- 
ciate it  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  We  believe  they  do.  If  the  letters  in  which  they  ex- 
press their  appreciation  come  from  the  heart — and  we  really  believe 
they  do — that  must  be  true.  We  have  met  many  of  them  personally, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  they  speak  of  the  service  I  believe  they 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  a^ou  believe  they  appreciate  the  service  suffi- 
ciently that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  if  it  were  not  other- 
wise going  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  Potts.  We  received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  said  the  service 
was  worth  at  least  $25  a  yeai-  to  him,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  or  less.    That  was  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Brand  has  explained  that  this  was  relatively 
a  new  proposition,  and  that  this  sum  would  be  sufficient.  You  would 
not  have  to  dismantle  this  organization. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  it  is  a  newer  service,  and  we  would  not  have  to 
dismantle  it  the  same  way  as  some  others. 

EXTRACTS  FKOM  I.ET'i'ERS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  MARKET  NEWS   SERVICE  ON  DAIRY  AND 

POUMET  PRODUCTS. 

We  wish  to  register  our  decided  commendation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  merchants  engaged  in  handling  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  etc.,  by  supplying  reliable  market  information,  particularly  giving  daily 
wire  service,  which  reflects  the  exact  situation  in  the  different  large  centers  and 
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gives  to  one  who  studies  sairie  the  best  liind  of  information  on  which  to  base 
the  conduct  of  his  business. 

Case  in  point  in  oiir  own  business  was  through  observing,  five  or  six  weeks 
ago,  the  reports  of  visible  stocks  of  butter  in  the  New  York  market,  which 
showed  a  steady  accumulation  notwithstanding  apparently  healthy  conditions 
and  a  liberal  export  movement.  We  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
our  shippers  in  the  country  by  taking  the  selling  side  and  keeping  our  floors 
cleaned  up  daily. 

Shippers  and  dealers  will  also  receive  corresponding  benefit  when  the  strength 
in  the  market  position  is  daily  manifested  and  It  Is  apparent  that  goods  need 
not  be  pressed  for  sale  but  can  be  marketed  as  demand  develops. — G.  W.  Bnll 
&  Co.  (Inc.),  by  G.  W.  Bull,  president,  Chicago,  111. 

We  commend  your  work  very  highly,  as  It  gives  us  detailed  Information  which 
we  could  secure  from  no  other  source.  While  your  reports  are  valuable  now, 
we  believe  they  will  become  much  more  so  when  your  bureau  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  year,  so  enabling  you  to  secure  comparisons  of  receipts  In  the  various 
markets  tiie  same  date  in  the  year  previous.  Such  a  detail  giving  comparisons 
of  receipts  will  show  the  tendency  and  condition  of  the  markets  and  production 
very  clearly. — Milton  Dairy  Co.,  by  A.  S.  Gowen,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Regarding  the  weekly  bulletin  on  butter  and  eggs,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
same  is  of  very  much  benefit  to  me  in  giving  the  actual  conditions  of  the  market, 
and  the  only  fault  I  can  find  is  that  we  did  not  have  this  service  five  or  more 
years  ago.  The  reference  would  be  of  great  value  at  present.  I  donbt  very  much 
if  I  could  improve  on  the  report  in  any  way. — George  A.  Petry,  broker,  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  poultry,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  daily  reports  which  we  receive  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  each  morn- 
ing I  consider  invaluable,  and  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  continue  receiving  same. 
These  reports  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  we  certainly  trust 
our  Government  will  continue  alon^  the  same  lines  and  continue  sending  them 
to  the  people  in  our  line,  the  same  as  they  are  now  doing. — ^Marsh  L.  Bro\vTi 
&  Co.,  Marsh  L.  Brown,  president,  Chicago,  111. 

We  are  glad  to  get  your  market  reports  on  butter  and  eggs,  as  it  gives  us  a 
better  idea  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and,  too.  It  gives  us  something  to  check  the 
commission  houses  on,  as  we  can  see  what  butter  brought  any  day. — ^Tlie  Newton 
Creamery,  by  W.  G.  Adams,  Newton,  Kans. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  consider  these  as  valuable  to  our  business.  It  abso- 
lutely gives  us  a  clieclt  on  prices  which  we  can  depend  on.  We  ship  into  most 
all  of  the  eastern  markets  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  ^-ith  these 
dally  market  bulletins  coming  in  we  know  exactly  what  they  are  paying  for  the 
quality  of  butter  which  we  ship.  We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  see  that  these 
continue  to  come  forward  to  us  regularly. — The  Hollywood  Creamery  Co.,  by 
G.  A.  Allebrand,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  bulletins  you  are  sending  us  are  of  great  value  to  us,  since  they  keep  us 
better  posted  on  the  market  and  we  can  better  tell  how  much  we  can  expect  to 
receive  on  butter  shipped  and  what  we  can  pay  for  cream. — Farmers'  Mutual 
Cooperative  Creamery,  by  A.  Yonker,  manager,  Sioux  Center,  Iowa. 

We  find  the  daily  butter  bulletin  of  great  help  to  us  in  paying  right  prices  for 
butter  fat,  and  we  can  also  know  for  a  certainty  whether  we  receive  right  prices 
j'or  our  butter  In  the  market.  We  hope  the  department  will  keep  up  the  work. — 
Belle  Plaine  Cooperative  Creamery  Association,  by  N.  O.  Sorenson,  manager. 
Belle  Plaine,  Minn. 

I  regard  these  bulletins  as  very  valuable  to  our  dairymen,  and  I  hope  before 
long  that  your  butter-marketing  service  will  be  perfected  so  that  your  quota- 
tions will  supersede  those  Issued  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  like  bulletins.  Butter  produced  by  our  creameries  in  Vermont  has  been 
sold  at  a  premium  above  the  highest  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  quotation. 
For  two  or  three  months  last  winter  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  not  quote 
on  extras,  but  dropped  to  the  next  grade  lower.  This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  our  butter  producers,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  quota- 
tion basis  shifted  to  one  which  is  more  fair. — E.  S.  Brigham,  commissioner  of 
agrlcudture,  department  of  agriculture,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

I  believe  the  certified  reports  of  sales  will  at  last  answer  a  question  that  has 
■baffled  the  trade  for. 25  years — how  to  arrive  at  a  quotation.  The  trouble  mainly 
was  that  most  contracts,  agreements,  and  even  transactions  in  butter  were  based 
on  the  market  quotations,  not  leaving  enough  transactions  to  form  that  base. 
It  is  the  right  move,  and  the  middleman's  compensation  will  adjust  itself  very 
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quickly  In  a  fair  competitive  way.     My  only  suggestion  is :  Keep  it  up  good  and 
hard. — Jacob  Jacobsen,  Chicago,  111. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  receiving  the  daily  bulletins  and  we  believe 
that  they  are  O.  K.  Just  the  value  in.  dollars  and  cents  is  hard  to  get  at,  as  we 
have  been  receiving  them  only  one  month.  It  enables  us  to  gauge  our  selling, 
Also  our  buying  price.  They  surely  mean  money  to  us.  If  the  market  is  getting 
weak  we  begin  to  ease  ofC  on  our  buying  price;  if  the  bulletin  indicates  that 
the  market  is  stronger,  we  raise  a  little.  In  place  of  buying  a  lot  of  stuff  and 
then  have  the  market  go  off  the  next  day,  we  are  able  by  following  the  bulle- 
tins to  protect  ourselves. — Blue  Bell  Creamery,  per  J.  K.  Congdon,  Garnett, 
Kans. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  it  122,  "  For  collecting  information 
on  grain,  hay,  and  feeds.  $41,560." 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  grain,  hay,  and  feeds 
service  in  this  item,  I  have  asked  another  officer  to  be  present  to  ex- 
plain it.  With  respect  to  the  seed  item,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Wheeler  in  Europe,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  myself  any  ques- 
tions the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Your  emergency  fund  for  these  two  items  is 
•8100,160;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  total  emergency  fund  assigned  this  year  is  $150,000. 
The  total  requested  to  be  transferred  to  the  permanent  act  is  $100,160. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made  up  of  several  items  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  made  up  of  two  items,  and  the  two  parts  are 
grain,  hay,  and  feeds,  which  is  $53,160,  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
crease of  $100,160  is  $47,000  for  the  seed-reporting  service. 

If  I  may,  I  will  say  just  a  word  about  the  seed-reporting  service. 
That  is  a  particular  service- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  item  is  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Item  123,  I  believe.  I  suggest  that  we  ask  Mr.  Cole 
to  discuss  briefly  the  hay  and  feed  work,  and  I  will  discuss  the  next 
item  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  are  these  items  segregated  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Because  of  the  difference  in  their  subject  matter,  and 
because  they  are  handled  by  different  people  of  different  training. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  comes  on  telegraphic  information  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  people  who  deal  with  seeds  are  seedsmen,  and  the 
men  who  deal  in  feed  are  feedmen,  although  sometimes  they  are  one 
and  the  same  man.  Yet  the  subjects  are  so  totally  different  that  we 
■can  not  deal  with  them  together. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  movement  is  practically  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Seed  reporting  is  not  a  telegraphic  service  except  in  a 
very  small  way ;  it  is  a  mail  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  collected  information  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fundamental  principles  of  handling  it  are  rela- 
tively the' same. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  couldn't  you  have  all  come  under  one  head  ? 
They  inove  in  the  same  channels  and  in  the  same  markets. 

Mr.  Brand.  When  you  say  "  come  under  one  head,"  it  is  hard  to 
interpret  what  you  have  in  ihind.  They  do  fall  in  a  similar  field,  but 
they  must  be  tilled  in  smaller  crops,  and  the  people  that  deal  in  them 
are  totally  different. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  dealing  in  grain  and 
feed? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Well,  scime  crop  men  deal  in  hay  and  also  deal  in 
grains. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  they  deal  in  s^eds,  too,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Beand.  Only  to  a  small  or  limited  extent.  The  seed  industry- 
is  practically  concentrated  in  about  7,300  different  enterprises  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Practically  every  grain  dealer  handles  seeds? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

May  I  change  the  subject  for  just  a  moment  and  go  back  to  some- 
thing Mr.  Anderson  asked  about?  I  find  I  have  a  memorandum 
here  which  perhaps  would  clarify  just  a  little  the  question  which 
he  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  not  duplicating  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record  at  the 
proper  place. 

Mr.  Brand.  Veiy  well. 

Mr.  Anderson.   You  were  cooperating  in  doing  this  work? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir;  regarding  those  activities  about  which  you 
raised  a  question.  An  assignment  is  made  each  year  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  when  there  is  a  difference  between 
you  as  to  who  shall  do  a  piece  of  work,  you  compromise  by  both 
doing  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  sir.  We  decide  upon  its  merits  whether  it  is  a 
proper  subject  matter  for  them  or  for  us,  and  to  whichever  one  it 
properly  pertains  the  work  is  assigned. 

Mr.  Cole,  will  you  please  present  briefly  the  hay  and  feed  matter? 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  CHARLES  S.  COLE,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE  OF 
HAY  AND  FEED  REPORTING  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

M^r.  Cole.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  giving,  our  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  hay  and  feed  than  to  grain.  We  have  the  country  di- 
vided into  nine  districts,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth,  Denver,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Spokane. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  have  hay  and  feed  reports? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir.  The  report  is  issued  weekly.  It  now  goes  out 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  so  as  to  get  to  the  dealer  and  producer  on 
Monday  morning.  It  takes  into  account  supply  and  demand,  prices,, 
and  conditions  governing  the  market.  We  have  issued  during  the 
past  year  over  800,000  regular  reports,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
emergency  reports,  nearly  1,200,000.  We  report  on  all  of  the  impor- 
tant markets  surrounding  each  one  of  these  central  markets  where  the 
field  office  is  located.  The  item  of  first  importance  is  hay,  and  then 
feed;  and  then,  too,  we  report  prices  on  grains  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation. We  haVe  done  this  because  we  feel  reports  are  very  much 
more  needed  on  hay  and  feed  than  on  grain.  The  grain  trade  is  very 
much  more  highly  organized  than  the  hay  and  feed  trade. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  refer  to  feed? 

Mr.  Cole.  Any  kind  of  mill  or  ground  feed,  alfalfa,  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  beans 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  don't  refer  to  bran  and  milMeed? 
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Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  dealt  with  that.  There  has  not 
been  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 

We  have  letters  from  the  West,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  which  state  that  this  is  the  first  report  that  they 
have  had  that  seemed  to  be  authentic  to  them.  A  hay  dealers'  asso- 
ciation writes  that  this  is  the  best  report  that  they  have  received, 
especially  on  hay ;  that  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  had  a  satisfactory 
report  which  they  can  rely  on.    , 

We  have  had  three  emergency  services  during  the  past  year,  one  at 
Fort  Worth,  one  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  the  soft-corn  survey.  In 
these  emergency  services  we  have  issued  a  report  three  times  a  week 
instead  of  once  a  week,  and  have,  in  some  places,  received  offers  and 
bids;  that  is,  we  have  taken  the  offers  of  the  farmers  and  the  bids  of 
dealers  and  placed  them  before  the  public.  That  was  a  special  emer- 
gency service  in  the  drought  area  in  Texas. 

The  mailing  list  to  which  our  reports  on  hay,  feeds,  and  grain  is 
g'ent  consists  of  about  16,360  names  in  the  nine  districts,  and  these 
mailing  lists  are  made  up  of  people  who  requested  the  reports.  That 
is,  we  send  out  reports  for  several  weeks  and  then  we  send  a  notice 
that  if  they  do  not  wish  the  report  it  will  be  discontinued,  so  that  the 
mailing  list  is  a  selected  list. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  this  service,  we  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to 
even  up  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  as  to  the  monetary 
value  of  it  we  have  letters  .from  county  agents  and  heads  of  farm 
organizations  and  little  dealers  out  in  the  country,  who  claim  that  it 
has  been  of  great  monetary  value  to  them.  For  instance,  I  have  here 
a  quotation -from  a  letter  from  one  county  agent  down  in  Texas  who 
says  that  in  37  cars  of  feed  they  bought  they  saved  $8,556.  From 
another  demonstration  agent  in  Texas  they  claim  on  a  thousand  cars 
they  have  a  saving,  on  an  average,  of  $75  a  car,  $75,000. 

At  Spokane  we  discontinued  the  office  for  a  period  of  about  four 
months,  and  in  one  week  we  received  80  letters  asking  that  the  reports 
be  sent  out  again.    Those  came  largely  from  farmers,  tarmers'  or- 
•  ganizations,  and  county  agents.  ,-,     -,^  ^.. 

The  Denver  territory  is  being  cared  for  now  from  the  Kansas  Uty 
'office.  We  havp  the  two  mailing  lists  being  covered  by  one  office. 
That  oii>;ht  not  to  bf^  so.  and  we  hope  if  this  appropriation  is  contin- 
'led  tiiat  ^^  can  jjue  a  man  out  there  so  he  can  cover  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  This  work,  after  all,  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  which  has  already  been  described  here? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  issue  these  reports 
weekly  for  this  reason.  Hay  and  feed  are  not  subject  to  such  fluc- 
tuations as  meat  products,  which  change  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  judge  here  from  this  report  that  you  have  ah " 
agent  at  the  different  places.  You  say  at  nine  different  places  in  the 
United  States.  At  my  place  I  suppose  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth 
would  govern  the  hay  and  grain  proposition.  My  State  is  a  large 
producer  of  hay,  particularly  of  hay,  and  grain,  too,  but  they  have 
sot  to  make  application  to  you  to  get  these  reports,  and  they  are 
lust  a  summary  and  issued  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Cole.  Issued  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  they  don't  go  into  details  and  give  the  prices, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir ;  they  give  prices. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  it,  it  simply  gives  a  synop- 
sis of  about  what  the  amount  placed  on  the  market  was  and  whether 
the  demand  was  strong  or  weak. 

Mr.  Cole.  The  quotations  are  put  in  tabular  form  showing  prices 
on  each  separate  market  in -the  district.  For  instance,  in  this  report 
Chicago,  P.eoria,  Grand  Rapids,  and  so  on,  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  on  the  stub  is  the  product,  the  price  being  quoted  under 
ithe  city. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  believe  you  said  something  in  the  general  state- 
ment a  moment  ago  about  getting  a  bid  offered  by  a  dealer  and  the 
price  that  th.e  producer  offered  to  accept. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  was  only  an  emergency  service. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Sometimes  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  was  only  an  emergency  service. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  don't  do  that  generally? 

Mr.  .Cole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  furnish  information  in  specific  instances, 
if  a  dealer  wants  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  If  they  request  information  we  give  them  what  infor- 
,mation  we  have  on  the  condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  you  don't  give  them  particular  parties  and 
particular  places  where  they  can  get  in  touch  with  dealers? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  want  to  know  about  a  certain  product, 
where  it  can  be  sold,  we  will  give  them  a  list  of  names  and  tell  them 
that  we  do  not  stand  responsible  for  those  people,  but  they  are  sup- 
;posed  to  be  reliable  dealers. 

Mt.  Haugen.  I  am  looking  over  this  report,. but  I  fail  to  find  any 
quotation  or  price,  for  instance,  of  hay,  except  under  the  head  of  hay 
you  quote  the  movements,  the  receipts,  and  so  on.  For  instance, 
Chicago  and  different  places,  you  quote  the  price  at  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  CouE).  Now,  here:  Timothy,  clover,  and  alfalfa  are  quoted. 
We  quote  only  those  products  that  pertain  to  the  district.  For  in- 
stance, the  report  we  have  in  Chicago  would  not  apply  down  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  looking  over  some  of  your  reports  in  the  papers 
about  two  days  ago  in  looking  up  the  price  on  corn,  to  my  surprise 
I  found  everything  except  what  was  desired.  It  did  not  give  the  cash 
price,  but  the  future  price. 

Mr.  Beand.  This  is  all  on  cash  corn.  None  of  this  contains  any 
'future  prices  so  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  report  I  have  reference  to — ^I  picked  up  one  of 
the  papers — I  think  it  was-  the  Star — about  two  days  ago.  I  was 
;anxious  to  see  what  the  price  of  cor,n  was. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  exactly  an,  illustration  of  the  thing  we  are 
trying  to  correct.  The  ordinary  newspaper  does  not  report  the  things 
that  are  of  value  to  the  shipper  and  dealer  in  the  ordinary  times.  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  jpurported  to  be  a  report  from  the  Umted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Bkand.  If  it  came  from  us,  it  gave  spot  prices  and  not  future 
prices. 

Mr.  Cole.  There  has  been  a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  quote 
future  prices  in  our  market  letter,  but  we  never  have  done  it. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  proper,  but  as  a  general 
thing  there  is  quite  a  range  of  difference  between  the  future  and  the 
cash  market  price.  What  the  seller  and  producer  are  interested  in 
is  to  know  the  cash  prices. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  in  contemplation  any  service  on  laill 
feeds  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  hope  to  get  lined  up  on  the  situatioJi  for  mill  feed 
during  the  ooming  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  refrained  from  reporting  th°m  here- 
tofore on  the  theory  that  the  price  has  been  fixed,  I  think  it  has  been 
very  unfortunate,  IJecause  in  my  part  of  the  country  within  100  miles 
of  the  largest  milling  district  in  the  world,  we  are  paying  iibout  $40, 
I  think,  in  excess  of  what  the  so-called  fixed  price  is.  I  don't  know 
that  the  fixed  price  would  do  any  good,  but  we  are  certainly  in  a 
bad  way. 

Mr.  Cole.  We  have,  as  I  remember  it,  in  Minneapolis  a  report  on 
the  prices  of  mill  feed  going  out  to  our  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  tell  about  aiiy  of  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  prices  have  been  fixed.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton 
seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  the  newspapers  publish  your  reports? 

Mr.  Cole.  Some  of  them  are  now  publishing  our  reports  on  hay 
and  leerl. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  With  respect  to  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
that  are  not  correct,  if  they  are  furnished  by  you  wouldn't  it  be  your 
-  duty  to  see  that  they  are  correct  or  refuse  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  that  the  papers  here  in  the  city  that  get  our 
report  get  it  from  the  reports  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  what  they  give  in  the  reports  is  misleading 
•or  incorrect,  and  they  attribute  it  to  you  as  based  on  your  report, 
wouldn't  it  seem  that  you  ought  to  have  that  corrected,  have  them 
publish  correct  reports,  and  not  garbled  or  incorrect  statements? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  would  if  the  information  had  been  given  directly  by 
the  office.    I  don't  know  whether  that  was  done  or  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  they  put  them  in  the  papers  under  the  head- 
ing "  Keports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "  or  anything  to 
indicate  to  the  reader  that  the  reports  were  gotten  up  by  your  bu- 
reau, shouldn't  you  see  that  they  are  published  correctly?  It  is  a 
reflection  on  you,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  "I  don't  know  whether  that  should  be  taken  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  bureau.  As  fast  as  they  are  brought  to  our  attention 
I  think  they  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  the  people  read  these  reports  and  attribute 
them  to  you,  report  it  as  the  source,  and  they  find  they  are  incorrect, 
they  blame  you.  Besides  people  are  deceived  and  misled.  They 
think  you  are  doing  it.  Couldn't  you  refuse  to  give  the  papers  data 
unless  you  find  that  they  are  uniformly  publishing  them  correctly? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  could  refuse  to  give  them  the  information,  but  they 
could  get  the  bulletins  from  other  people.  I  think  we  could  compel 
them  not  to  put  them  under  our  name  if  they  did  not  publish  them 
■correctly.    I  think  we  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  do  that  now,  couldn't  you? 
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Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  know  what  the  law  is  on  that,  but  it  seems  that 
we  could  bring  pressure  on  them  to  make  them  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  newspapers 
not  being  correct  and  still  they  come  from  you.  In  all  probability 
it  is  that  the  impression  is  that  they  come  from  you,  it  seems  that 
you  ought*  to  get  in  connection  with  that  newspaper  and  if  they 
attribute  them  to  you,  they  should  be  correct. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  shall  look  this  thing  up.  Mr.  Haugen  said  last  week,, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  didn't  say  it  was 
incorrect.  I  said  they  omitted  the  most  important  part  that  the 
producer  wants  to  know.  The  producer  is  interested  in  knowing  the 
cash  price  on  grain  and  not  the  future.  If  you  will  take  the  paper 
to-day,  I  think  you  will  find  about  2  cents  difference  between  May 
and  cash.  The  shipper  wants  to  know  what  he  can  get  for  his  corn 
at  time  of  selling  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  If  they  gave  reports  that  were  incorrect — ^that  is,  quota- 
tions of  futures — we  did  not  furnish  those. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  About  the  character  of  newspaper  reports  pur- 
porting to  come  from  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  Mr.  McLaughlin  is  right.  If  our  report  is 
not  published  correctly,  we  should  check  up  on  them,  and  T  shall 
issue  instructions  requiring  that  where  a  newspaper  uses  them  it 
shall  publish  them  correctly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  mills  dispose  of  their  bran ;  the  price  is  fixed 
on  that,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  can't  tell  you.  They  had  to  deal  that  out  proportion- 
ately, I  think. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  sell  it  at  an  increased  price? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  know. 

EXTRACTS  mOU  LETTEES  PERTAINING  TO  THE  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE  ON  HAY,  FEEDS, 

AND   GRAIN. 

The  Market  Letter  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  this  county  to  get  feed  at 
right  prices  at  all  times.  They  have  handled  37  cars  of  feed,  at  a  total  saving 
of  $8,556.  Ninety-three  additional  cars  vi'ere  handled,  the  savings  on  which 
we  have  no  record. — O.  P.  Griffin,  emergency  demonstration  agent,  Brownwood, 
Tex. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  marliet  report 
on  hay  in  the  West. — ^Los  Angeles  Wholesale  Hay  Dealers'  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  market  reports  gotten  out  by  your  office  received  by  my  26  clubs  through 
the  y«ar.  There  were  600  cars  ordered  from  and  through  your  lists.  My  2B 
clubs  shipped  about  1,000  cars  through  all  sources.  The  saving  to  our  farmers 
ran  from  $30  to  $200  per  car,  or  about  $75  on  average  per  car  on  all. — Walter 
E.  Davis,  assistant  emergency  district  agent,  Austin,  Tex. 

We  feel  this  report  is  very  valuable  to  the  trade  and  meets  a  long-felt  wantj 
and  we  hope  these  reports  will  be  continued  indefinitely. — Irwin  &  Co.,  by 
William  Irwin,  manager. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  market  reports  on  liay  prices. 
Your  Weekly  Market  Letter  appears  to  be  the  first  bright  light  upon  the 
horizon  to  indicate  to  producers  what  the  fair  situation  may  be  regarding  deliv- 
eries and  sales  of  hay  and  grain  In  the  vicinities  influencing  the  San  Francisco 
market. — Huston  Farms  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Williams,  at  Lowden,  Wash.,  reports  that  this  service  was  the 
best  thing  the  Bureau  of  Markets  had  done  for  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. — 
H.  H.  Boone,  county  agent,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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,  I  am  confident  that  when  the  final  reports  come  in  that  they  will  show  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  over  quotations  made  to  the  agents  and  farmers. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  a  small  portion  of  the  saving  effected.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  that  the  agent  and  the  farmers  through  him  were 
being  kept  posted  as  to  actual  values  of  feedstuffs  has  forced  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  prices  at  which  feeds  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  in  these 
drought-stricken  sections. — D.  N.  Barrow,  emergency  district  agent.  College 
Station,  Tex. 

The  Weekly  Market  Letter  sent  out  from  your  office  is  the  best  report  we 
get  from  any  scource  on  market  conditions  in  California  or  elsewhere,  and  we 
want  to  be  kept  on  your  mailing  list,  for  we  appreciate  your  efforts  very 
much. — Gorrie  &  Yeoman,  Hayward,  Cal. 

Kindly  send  me  your  Weekly  Market  Letter,  and  will  place  it  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  our  exchange. — Y.  E.  Booker,  secretary-treasurer  Eichmond  Grain 
Exchange,  Richmond,  Va. 

Last  winter  we  bought  about  120  cars  of  feed,  but  very  few  cars,  if  any,  were 
■bought  through  your  department ;  but  one  or  two  men  in  each  community  re- 
ceiving your  bulletins  made  It  possible  for  me  to  organize  these  community 
organizations  so  the  farmers  could  buy  their  feed  cooperatively  and  save  the 
large  profit  the  feed  men  were  making  on  stuff  sold  them.  I  think  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  try  to  maintain  these  community  organizations  without 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  even  though  they  never  bought  anything  through  you ; 
It  keeps  feed  men  straight  and  from  profiteering  on  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try.— E.  T.  Crozier,  county  agent,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Resolutions  passed  on  June  11,  1918,  by  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of 
Texas  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  follow : 

■"  Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  dis- 
tressed Texas  cattle  and  to  the  cattle  industry  of  America  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1917  by  maintaining  a  cooperative  movement  and  intelligent 
service,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  breeding  beef 
cattle  of  further  productiveness :  Therefore  be  it 
"  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
•of  Texas,  in  session  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  June  11,  1918,  does  earnestly  urge  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reestablish  and  make  permanent  a  similar  service 
and  add  to  it  at  proper  season  a  service  for  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
foodstuffs  together,  as  it  was  done  for  a  brief  time  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1917,  and  resulting  in  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  industry :  And  be  it  further 
"  RescAved,  That  the  office  of  .Cattle  Raisers'  Association  at  Port  Worth  be 
offered,  without  charge,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all 
facilities  of  the  association  be  pledged  in  support  and  cooperation  of  such 
activities." 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  123,  on  page  243. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  like  to  ask  about  this  123.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  $3,500  man  to  handle,  that  matter  ?  I  can't  understand 
that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

Mr.  Brand.  Seed  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  in  all  agricultural 
production,  and  up  to  now,  we  have  had  no  authoritative  seed  report. 
There  has  been  one  commercial  publication  that  claimed  to  give  re- 
liable information,  in  a  very  slight  degree  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
are  doing;  but  for  that  service  they  charged  $100  per  subscriber, 
and  it  probably  did  not  cover  one-twentieth  of  the  ground  that  our 
seed-reporting  service  covers.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
private  firm  to  furnish  the  reliable  information  that  we  are  able  to 
obtain,  and  hence  we  may  say  that  so  far  as  this  seed-repqrting  work 
is  concerned,  that  it  has  not  been  covered  at  all  adequately  in  the 
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past.  That  is  so  true  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
the  war  service  committees  of  the  various  seed-producing  organiza- 
tions, and  seed-distributing  concerns  have  approved  this  work  and  are 
verjr  desirous  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  continue  it.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  place,  if  I  may,  the  resolutions  and 
letters  from  the  officers  of  those  organizations  requesting  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  service. 

EEPOBT  OF  ADVISOBY  COMMITTEE  OF  PRODUCEES. 

The  full  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  agricul- 
tural and  live-stock  producers,  consisting  of  23  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  in  consultation  in  Washington  for  a  week  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration,  is  given  in  the  issue 
of  April  17,  1918,  of  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  text  of  resolutions  adopted  and  recommendations  made 
by  this  committee  pertaining  to  the  seed  activities  of  the  department  and  to 
the  need  of  increased  production  and  careful  conservation  of  certain  seed  crops 
follows : 

1.  We  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  on  seed  stocks,  and  the  work  that  was  assigned  to 
this  committee,  since  the  results  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  securing 
better  distribution  of  seed  stocks  and  have  aided  in  keeping  prices  within  rea- 
sonable figures. 

2.  We  heartily  indorse  the  publication  of  the  Seed  Reporter  as  being  a  timely 
publication  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  country  in  learning  of  the  stocks  of 
seeds  and  their  commercial  movements  and  prices  throughout  the  country. 

3.  The  national  seed  surveys  conducted  twice  a  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  the  Seed  Reporting  Service  are  extremely  valuable  in  making  it 
possible  for  both  the  farmer  and  the  local  seedsman  to  gain  acpura'te  informa- 
tion as  to  actual  available  supplies  of  seed,  thereby  lessening  the  opportunity 
for  profiteering,  and  we  recommend  that  this  service  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
efforts  it  has  made  to  provide  for  good  spring-wheat  seed  for  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  suggested  that  similar  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
department  with  regard  to  seed  of  winter  wheat. 

5.  It  is- urged  that  the  field  Inspection  of  seed  grains  be  extended  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  that  the  various  States  be  called  upon  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  that  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

6.  In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  vegetable  seeds  and  the  consequent  dis- 
satisfaction existing  among  users  of  vegetable  seed,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  requested  to  Investigate  this  condition  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining its  cause  and  employing  such  means  as  are  at  its  disposal  to  rectify  It. 

7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  supply  of  vegetable  seeds  is  practi- 
cally cut  off  by  reason  of  war  conditions,  all  growers  of  vegetables  should  be 
urged  to  save  seed  for  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  conserve  such 
supplies  of  seed  as  may  come  into  their  possession. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  flax  situation  should  receive  special  consideration  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  several  States  in  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  flax  can  be  grown,  and  that  serious  considerations  should 
be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the  utilization  of  this  plant  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  this  year,  and  especially  that  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the 
stocks  of  flaxseed  in  the  hands  of  crushers  with  a  view  of  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  these  stoclts  under  the  present  conditions. 

9.  Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  conserve  supplies  of  buckwheat  seed 
that  are  now  in  danger  of  being  consumed  as  food,  and  the  increased  planting 
of  this  crop  should  be  urged. 

10.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  millet  as  a  late  seeding  crop,  especially  in 
the  northern  Great  Plains  region,  recommendations  should  be  made  to  the 
committee  on  seed  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  definite 
steps  to  supply  necessary  quantities  of  good  stocks  of  millet  seed  for  sowing 
for  seed,  feed,  and  forage  purposes. 
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11.  We  recommend  the  accumulation  of  clean,  moderate-priced  alfalfa  seed  at 
convenient  points  in  the  Northwest,  or  that  information  be  disseminated  as  to 
where  such  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  local  production  of  this  crop  be 
encouraged  in  places  where  It  can  be  economically  produced,  with  a  view  to 
producing  home-grown  seed. 

American  Seed  Teade  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  26,  1918. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeleb, 

Chief  of  Seed  Reporting  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Wheeler  :  Now,  that  the  war  seems  to  be  over,  as  president  of  the- 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  1  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  congratulations 
of  our  association.  At  the  same  time  request  that  if  it  is  possible  your  bureau 
will  continue  its  most  valuable  work;  that  is,  giving  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  crops  to  the  Nation. 

Your  bureau  has  been  a  large  force  in  maintaining  stability  as  to  food  prod- 
ucts. It  has  largely  prevented  unscrupulous  speculation,  and  I  know  of  no- 
force  in  these  troublesome  times  that  has  so  much  tended  to  stabilize  values- 
in  seeds  and  farm  products  as  has  the  information  given  out  by  your  bureau  to 
the  general  public. 

Now,  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  are  fast  returning  to  our  customary  pur- 
suits, your  information,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before.  The 
world  is  short  of  feed.  There  is  no  one  at  present  so  well  Informed  as  the 
members  of  your  staff  as  to  where  this  food  is  and  in  what  quantity.  It  is  very 
necessary  now  to  prevent  speculation  by  the  Information  your  department  can 
give,  which,  I  feel  certain,  has  prevented  many  products  from  obtaining  unusual 
and  prohibitive  prices  by  this  time.  These  prices  would  have  been  so  made 
because  of  the  lack  of  information. 

^  To  my  mind  your  bureau  is  extremely  essentia?  to  the  proper  adjustment  of" 
prices  and  the  feeding  of  the  world,  which  is  now  our  part  more  than  ever. 

Frank  W.  Bolgiano,  President. 


Wm.  G.  Scarlett  &  Co., 

Baltuioee,  December  2,  1918'.. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler, 

In  Charge  Seed  Reporting  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wheeler:  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  you  the  other  day" 
it  developed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seed  reporting  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  was  a  war  measure  it  was  highly  probable  it  would  be  dis- 
continued in  the  near  future.  As  seedsmen,  we  would  very  much  regret  this- 
step,  because  we  "are  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country 
at  large  and  to  the  seed  trade  in  particular. 

As  advised  you  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  seed  trade  never  knew  the  vast 
Importance  of  a  department  such  as  you  have  developed  until  war  conditions 
forced  this  department  on  us.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Seed  Reporting 
Service  the  seed  trade  was  one  of  more  or  less  mystery  and  speculation  in  that 
sources  of  supply  were  known  to  but  few  and  there  was  absolutely  no  equaliza- 
tion in  distribution,  with  the  natural  result  that  one  section  of  the  country  may 
have  a  feast  and  the  other  a  famine.  Your  department,  with  its  various  publi- 
cations, has  changed  tljls  situation.  We  are  now  getting  information  through 
your  department  which  greatly  helps  in  the  development  of  our  business,  and 
in  our  opinion  we  will  need  this  help  more  during  peace  time  than  we  did 
during  'war,  for  the  reason  that  America  will  unquestionably  largely  expand 
its  field  of  operation  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds.  We  Till  un- 
questionably operate  all  over  the  world,  in  which  case  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  have  all  the  reliable  information  that  it  is, possible  to  obtain. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Seed  Reporting  Service  will  be  put  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  render  what  assistance  we  can 
to  this  end. 

We  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Wm,  Gr,  Scarlett  &  Co.. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  continuation  of  this  serv- 
ice, but  why  all  this  overhead  charge  if  it  can  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  can  not  be  eliminated.  You  can't  do  work  with- 
out men,  and  you  can't  get  them  unless  you  pay  them  higher  wages 
than  the  Gpvernment  is  paying.  They  are  leaving  the  work  every 
day  and  are  going  to  leave  more  frequently. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes.  I  have  heard  too  much  about 
men  leaving  the  Department,  but  what  about  this  particular  one  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  particular  man  is  one  of  the  most  highly  trained 
men  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt  if  you  could  find  his  equal  for 
this  work,  because  for  some  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  seed 
business  and  his  education 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Why  do  you  need  that  sort  of  man  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  For  this  work  you  must  have  a  man  who  knows  the 
seed  business  and  who  knows  the  scientific  fundamentals  of  plant 
breeding.  He  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  seed  industry  in 
order  to  have  charge  of  such  important  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Collecting  the.  information  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Besides  collecting  this  information  and  being  re- 
sponsible for  its  publication  as  a  useful  form  he  conducts  general 
investigational  work  regarding  seed  marketing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  mean  as  to  the  quantity,  or  quality,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  particular  work  is  largely  inventory  work.  The 
copy  of  the  Seed  Eeport.er,  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  in  his  hand, 
gives  actual  inventories  of  the  most  important  seeds,  information 
giving  the  actual  weight,  and  the  amount  of  the  seed  stocks  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  information  which  heretofore  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  possibly  three,  and  not  more  than  four,  concerns.  The  big 
ones  objected  to  it  at  first,  but  now  they  are  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  contend  that  a  $3,500  man  is  required  for 
that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely.  You  can't  find  such  a  man  for  a  penny 
less  than  that.  I  would  not  ask  him  to  serve  for  a  penny  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  you  have  it  go  in  the  record  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  $3,500  man  to  measure  and  weigh  seed  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  we  can  not  get  any  man  for  less  than  that  to 
handle  the  work  I  have  described  as  it  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  work  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Doesn't  he  ask  the  dealers  for  the  reports  and 
accept  their  reports  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  one  small  feature  of  it,  but  when  you  stop  at 
that  that  is  the  same  as  saying  that  a  director  of  a  corporation  directs 
somebody  to  make  pig  iron  and  he  makes  pig  iron.  Yes,  he  does; 
but  he  has  to  have  knowledge  of  the  business  to  Icnow  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to  pay  men  what  they  are  worth,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  why  a  highly  trained  man  is  necessary  to 
get  these  reports  from  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Brand.  He  has  to  arrange  with  these  gentlemen  who  are  doing 
business  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  securing  these 
reports.    He  has  that  contact  with  them  constantly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  gets  those  reports  because  he  comes  from 
a  Government  office,  doesn't  he  ? 
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Mr.  Brand.  No,  sir ;  but  because  he  commands  their  respect.  They 
know  he  khowte  his  business.  He  has  for  10  years  been  manager  of 
an  irriport'ant  seed  distributing,  business.  You  can't  send  a  messenger 
boy  around  to  do  that  Iririd  of  work. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  To  measure  seed? 

Mr.  Brand.  You  can't  put  it  that  way.  This  man  entered  the  field 
from  a  plant-breeding  angle.  He  was  a  professor  in  a  college  in 
Minnesota,  and  later  m  the  Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota, 
and  then  he  organized  a  seed  company,  which  he  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  longing  to  do  scientific  work,  however,  called 
Mm  back  into  this  field. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  does  outside  of  measuring 
these  seeds? 

Mr.  Brand.  He  does  not  do  any  measuring.  He  conducts  investi- 
gations regarding  the  seed  markets  in  the  United  States;  he  maps 
the  areas  of  seed  production.  Very  few  people  know  the  sources 
of  seed.  He  passes  on  the  question  of  price,  he  passes  on  whether 
there  are  methods  of  unfair'  practice,  and  what  improved  methods 
we  can  bring  about^ — he  takes  these  things  up  with  the  seed  nien  and 
succeeds  in  improving  many  things  without  poWer  to  enforce  im- 
provements. * 

Mr.  Hattgen.  About  the  cost  of  seed? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  sir.  Not  the  cost  of  seed.  About  the  various 
complex  qtiestions  that  arise  in  marketing  and  distributing  bur^seed 
supply  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  HjiuGEN.  After  all,  it  is  collecting  and  distributing  informa- 
tion as  to  liie  quantity? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir;  the  quantity  sometimes,  including  exports, 
imports,  carry  overs,  and  all  those  sort  of  things,  as  well  as  movement, 
prices,  varieties,  quality,  etc. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
ITriday,  January  10, 1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


Committee  ON  Agriculture, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Friday,  January  10,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at   10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.   A.  F,  Lever 
"(chairman)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Markets — Continue^.: 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  m:'Si*>T.  WAen  tne 
committee  recessed  last  night,  or  yesterday  afternoon,  we  were  on 
page  243.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

The  Cpiairman.  You  had  completed  your  general  statement  on 

item  123,  Mr.  Brand.  .  ,    ,   ,    , 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  practically  concluded  the 
discussion  of  it.    Mr.  Ha'ugen  had  asked  some  questions  regarding 
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the  type  of  man  who  was  necessary  to  handle  that  kind  of  work^ 
and  I  think  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  respect  to  this 
particular  class  of  commodities,  namely,  seeds,  the  man  handling  it 
must  be  thoroughly  capable  of  considering  every  economic  and  every 
practical  question  involved.  Indeed,  he  must  be  practically  capable 
of  conducting  a  seed  business  himself,  in  order  to  understand  the 
problems  and  to  deal  with  them  effectively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  information  gotten  under  this  item  re- 
ported to  trade  organizations  in  any  other  way  except  through  the 
seed  bulletin,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Seed  Reporter? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Seed  Reporter. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  also  publish  special  reports;  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  gotten  out  very  quickly.  We  have  been  furnishing 
copies  of  the  Seed  Reporter  to  about  7,500  seed  dealers,  and  to  about 
2,500  special  growers  of  seeds,  who  grow  seed  under  contract.  It  is 
of  very  great  assistance  to  these  people  to  know  what  seeds  are 
really  worth,  the  available  supply,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  have  such  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  rather  essentially  a  trade  service? 

Mr.  Brand.  More  a  trade  service  than  most  of  the  services,  though 
it  serves  as  a  very  great  assistance  to  producers  who  either  grow 
seed  under  contract  or  who  sell  a  part  of  the  seeds  they  produce  in 
theif  regular  operations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  want  to.  philosophize  about  this  particular 
proposition,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  discover  some  limitation  upon 
the  extent  of  work  of  this  character.  So  far  I  have  not  discovered 
any.  When  this  sort  of  work  is  done,  of  course,  as  a  commercial 
proposition,  of  course  there  is  a  limitation  upon  itj  because  there  is 
no  advantage  in  gathering  information  and  disseminating  it,  except 
in  so  far  as  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  When  you  are  gather- 
ing it  and  distributing  it  with  public  funds,  that  limitation  does  not 
apply.    Where  is  your  limit? 

Mr.  Brand.  Unfortunatelj',  with  most  information  of  this  kind, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  commercial  stimulus  for  people  to  go  into 
the  business  of  preparing  it.  They  haven't  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Seedsmen  won't  reveal  the  state  of  their  business  to  commer- 
cial reporting  agencies.  They  have  revealed  it  very  completely  to  the 
Department,  so  we  are  able  to  get  absolutely  reliable  information. 
When  you  leave  it  to  the  commercial  motive,  the  misfortune  is  that 
the  man  who  gets,  it  is  the  man  who  already  has  most  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  poor  fellow  who  really  needs  it  is  at  even  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  he  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  to  the  commercial  agency. 
I  don't  want  to  leave  that  impression.  What  I  am  trjdng  to  get  at 
is  this:  All  information  has  some  value  to  somebody.  It  may  be  of 
some  use  to  somebody  to  Imow  how  many  inches  it  is  around  the 
world  and  how  fast  a  railroad  train  would  have  to  go  to  go  around 
the  world  in  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Any  sort  of  information  has 
a  value.  Now,  we  have  to  put  some  limitation  upon  the  activities  of 
this  bureau.  We  have  got  to  find  a  line  of  demarcation,  where  we 
are  going  to  quit.    Can  you  offer  anything  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  With  respect  to  this  specific  item,  it  is  my  impression 
that  for  a  period  of  years  the  work  that  would  have  to  be  done  need 
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not  cost  to  exceed  $75,000,  and  that  the  returns  from  it  would  be 
very  great  indeed.  In  fact,  buyers  of  seeds  have  been  saved  from 
profiteering  and  speculation,  and  things  of  that  sort,  to  an  extent 
never  Imown  of  before.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  turnip  seed,  we 
found  in  one  city  over  90  per  cent  of  the  turnip  seed  in  the  hands  of 
one  firm,  and  it  helped  a  lot  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that  situation 
rather  than  to  let  one  firm  profit,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done. 
We  found  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  seed,  that  a  speculator,  in  a  section 
of  the  country  where  alfalfa  seed  is  scarcely  ever  grown,  had  cor- 
nered the  major  part  of  the  alfalfa-seed  supply.  We  have  been  able 
to  cure  a  great  many  situations  with  that  information,  which  could 
not  be  handled  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  seem  to  have  gotten  anywhere. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  express  myself 
any  more  clearly.  For  a  service  of  this  sort  I  think  we  can  for  many 
years  do  as  much  as  necessary  on  an  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  proposition  to  try  to 
find  a  line  of  demarcation.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a  product 
distributed  through  the  trade,  the  information  is  valuable  to  the 
trade,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer.    Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  did  undertake  to  set  up 
a  line  of  distinction,  you  have  a  duplicated  service.  You  would 
have  one  service  dealing  with  the  commercial  end  of  it,  getting  the 
very  same  information  you  are  getting  for  the  producing  end  of  it. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  I'd  like 
to  give  this  assurance  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  con- 
sider very  carefully  in  every  instance  whether  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
service  that  the  Government  should  render,  or  a  service  that  private 
enterprise  should  render.  We  aim  not  to  enter  into  a  field  where 
private  enterprise  can  handle  the  matter;  but  in  this  matter  of 
securing  information  and  disseminating  it.  which  involves  going 
into  thfe  records  of  private  enterprises,  practically  no  one  except  the 
disinterested  agency  of  the  Government  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  careful  not  to  duplicate  any 
work  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely.  We  are  in  close  touch  with  them,  and  co- 
operate with  them.  Just  at  this  time  they  are  doing  some  work  for 
us,  because  we  haven't  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  We  aim  never 
to  duplicate  any  other  agency.  Everything  is  taken  up  with  any 
other  agency  that  might  possibly  be  concerned,  not  only  with  this 
department  but  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  might  be  a  limitation,  might  there  not,  as- 
to  subjects  upon  which  it  was  worth  while  to  gather  information 
and  disseminate  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Doctor,  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  Of  course,  we  exclude 
practically  everything,  except  those  things  which  are  of  specific 
utility,  either  to  producers,  consumers  who- buy  seeds  for  planting, 
distributing  agencies,  who  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  pro- 
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ducers  have  seed,  or  for  growers  producing  seed  under  contract 
or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  doing  work,  for  example,  on  canary- 
bird  seed ;  that  is  an  extreme  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  perhaps  say  this.  We  haTe  selected  a  list  of 
seeds,  of  both  field  and  garden  crops,  which  includes  those  of  the 
greatest  commercial  importance.  We  are  reporting  upon  these  seeds, 
which  aggregate  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  total  seeds,  and  include 
only  those  that  are  of  real  importance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  may  have  been  gone  into ;  if  so,  the  chair- 
man can  tell  me,  and  I  won't  pursue  it.  I  learned  as  to  alfalfa  seed, 
a  lot  of  impure  seed  is  on  the  market,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  it  that 
is  sold  is  not  true  to  name,  in  this:  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  is  consid- 
ered the  most  valuable.  It  is  the  highest  priced.  It  is  more  suitable 
for  Northern  sowing  than  any  other,  and  a  great  deal  of  seed  sold  as 
Grimm  seed  is  not  Grimm.  Another  thing,  it  is  not  considered  ad- 
visable, as  I  understand  it,  'to  sow  seed  grown  under  irrigation — to 
sow  that  in  sections  of  the  country  where  irrigation  is  not  used.  A 
lot  of  the  alfalfa  seed,  as  I  say,  is  not  true  to  name;  it  is  not  Grimm, 
a,lthough  the  high  price  is  charged  for  it.  Alfalfa  seed,  as  it  is  grown 
imder  irrigation,  is  sold  improperly,  and  deceiving  those  who  want 
seed  for  use  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Do  any  of  your  inquiries 
extend  to  learning  these  facts,  and  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  com- 
municate with  other  branches  of  the  department  that  perhaps  would 
have  that  more  directly  in  charge? 

Mr.  Brand.  With  respect  to  that  matter,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the 
temptation  to  misbrand  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  temptation  we  know  of  in  the  seed  trade.  That  particular  type 
of  alfalfa  seed  looks  exactly  like  any  other  type,  for  instance,  Utah 
or  California  alfalfa.  After  a  northern  winter  however,  Grimm  al- 
falfa may  have  perhaps  100  per  cent  of  the  stand,  and  many  of  those 
other  varieties  will  be  spoiled  in  the  ground  over  winter.  But  the 
seed  looks  exactly  the  same.  The  temptation,  hence,  is  very  great. 
We  have  taken  steps  to  bring  about  a  truer  marking  of  seed.  We 
have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  most  of  the  seedsmen  in  the  better 
marking  and  branding  of  seeds,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  seed-mark  legislation,  but 
we  have  not  developed  the  matter  to  the  point  where  we  are  prepared 
to  submit  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  By  cooperation  with  the  seedsm'en.  We  get  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association,  for  instance,  to  specify  in  their  rules  and 
regulations  the  trade  practices  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  suppose  the  result  of  your  cooperation,  as  you 
call  it,  can  be  determined  either  by  the  scientific  testing  of  the  seed, 
or  by  actual  use  of  it.  Do  you  know  whether  by  either  of  these  ways 
of  learning  the  real  quality  that  your  work  has  been  effective,  or  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  course  the  practical  testing  may  require  a  number 
of  years.  I  personally  handlpd  all  the  red  clover  and  alfalfa  inves- 
tigations of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  many  years,  and 
know  that  you  may  have  a  period  of  two  or  three  or  lour  years  in 
indirect  tests  in  the  open  field,  without  disclosing  any  special  differ- 
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ence.  Then  you  may  have  an  open  winter,  with  20  or  25°  below 
zero,  or  even  38,  as  we  had  in  our  experiments  in  North  Dakota, 
and  in  that  event  you  will  finally  be  able  to  determine  the  facts. 
But  the  grower  is  left  under  a  false  impression  for  years  and  years, 
thinking  he  has  the  real  thing,  and  he  has  not.  You  can  not  tell 
by  the  tests  in  the  seed  laboratory  as  to  hardiness.  You  can  tell 
purity  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  of  course  the  seed  laboratory 
carries  on  those  tests.  I  suppose  Dr.  Brown  has  thousands  of  re- 
quests every  season. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  understand  some  of  the  scientific  men  of 
the  department  are  able  to  distinguish  one  variety  from  another  by 
close  investigation,  without  actual  planting? 

Mr.  Brand.  If  they  are  distinct  enough.  But  you  can  not  do  that 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  alf a»lf a  seed.  The  number  of  varieties 
within  all  of  the  strains  are  so  great  you  could  scarcely  recognize 
them  by  the  seeds  themselves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  the  distinction  between  the  varieties  is  so 
great  I  should  think  they  could  distinguish  them  by  investigation. 

Mr.  Brand.  Frequently  the  seed  looks  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
grown  plant  looks  very  different.  For  instance,  in  the  question  of 
variegation  in  the  color  of  plants,  the  seed  may  look  exactly  the  same 
in  a  strain  which  is  pure  purple  as  in  one  which  is  yellow,  blue,  or 
other  variegated  colors. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  don't  like  to  take  too  much  time,  but  does  your 
work  extend  to  making  inquiry  or  investigation  to  learn  the  results 
in  the  field  of  the  use  of  these  different  kinds  of  seeds? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  at  all;  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  charged 
with  that  work,  and  has  a  number  of  men  assigned  to  it.  We  carry  on 
the  survey  of  seed  stocks,  after  they  are  produced,  and  try  to  assist 
the  producer  who  desires  to  better  his  strain  to  find  growers  or  others 
who  have  suitable  stocks  for  sale,  but  we  do  not  take  up  the  question 
of  production  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  cooperate  with  the.  proper  bureau 
in  the  department  so  that  they  can  know  the  results  of  your  inquiries, 
and  you  can  know  the  results  of  theirs? 

fc.  ;6rand.  This  particular  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
we  have  very  close  relationship  with  him.  There  is  a  joint  inter- 
bureau  conimittee  that  takes  up  many  of  these  problems  and  deals 
with  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Some  alfalfa  seed 
sells  for  $12  or  $14  a  bushel.  Grimm  is  sold  as  high  as  a  dollar  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chicanery  in  its  dis- 
tribution.   I  think  we  have  helped  that  situation.    I  think  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole  has  done  a  very  great  deal  to  cure  it. 
~  The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  McLaughlin  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item.  No.  124,  which  is  a  new 
item  "  For  furnishing  to  producers,  dealers,  newspapers,  and  con- 
sumers accurate  information  regarding  supplies  of  fruits,"  and  so 
on.  That  seems  to  be  rather  a  duplication  of  other  lines  of  work 
that  you  have  been  covering. 
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Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  become  evident  when 
it  is  described  how  very  substantially  different  it  is.  It  is,  however, 
the  last  of  the  items  which  involve  the  news-service  type  of  work, 
and,  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  say,  with  reference  to  all  of  these  services, 
that  their  costs  have  gone  up  in  the  last  three  years  very  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  with  the  same  sum  of  money  they  could  not  do  as 
much  or  as  effective  work.  Traveling  expenses,  transportation,  the 
cost  of  materials — cost  of  paper,  for  instance,  particularly  has  more 
than  doubled — ink,  and  everything  that  enters  into  these  services, 
have  gone  up,  so  that  we  can  not  do  with  a  dollar,  as  you  gentlemen 
need  not  be  told,  what  we  used  to  do  with  a  dollar.  TTiey  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  high  cost  of  living  just  as  everything  else  is.  There  is 
a  ray  of  hope  on  the  other  side,  however.  We  lost  about  280  of  our 
men  to  the  Army.  These  men  are  now  gradually  returning.  They 
are  all  replaced  in  their  positions,  so  that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
experienced  and  better  men,  and  we  will  gain  some  of  the  efficiency 
through  that  channel  that  we  are  losing  through  other  channels. 
This  particular  item,  124,  is  what  we  call  our  local  market  reporting 
service.  The  proposition  involves  an  increase  in  statutory  and  lump 
of  $50,000,  $42,880  of  which  is  lump  and  $7,120  statutory.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Branch,  who  has  developed  this  work  from  its  very  incep- 
tion, to  present  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  do  that.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
great  disproportion  in  the  amount  of  your  lump-fund  appropriation 
here  and  your  statutory  roll,  if  your  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  all  these  cases  of  transfers  from  emergency  funds, 
Mr.  Anderson,  we  have  aimed  to  transfer  to  statutory  the  same  pro- 
portion of  clerical  positions  as  the  proportion  of  lump  funds  to  be 
transferred  bears  to  the  total  of  the  emergency  fund  in  question. 
We  have  determined  the  ratio,  not  absolutely  accurately,  but  rela- 
tively, and  we  have  transferred  in  that  proportion  of  statutory  and 
lump. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ratio? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  about  one-sixth,  I  think.  For  instance,  we  have 
now  about  $350,000  statutory,  something  a  little  more  than  that, 
and  our  regular  funds  are  about  $2,000,000.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than 
that.  But  it  was  very  carefully — I  didn't  do  it  myself,  so  I  don't 
know  so  much  about  it — but  it  was  very  carefully  adjusted.  I  think 
that  was  observed,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  all  of  the  other  cases. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  that  is  generally  true,  I  think.  We  trans- 
ferred the  clerks  and  subclerical  employees  to  the  statutory  roll,  as 
we  have  done  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  statute  provides  that  persons  engaged  in  certain 
work  must  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  when  the  estimates 
are  submitted  to  the  cominittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  follow  the  law  and  not  the  ratio. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  follow  the  law.  The  ratio  becomes  established  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  Want  the  matter  to  rest  there.  The  statu- 
tory roll,  under  the  present  practice  of  the  committee,  has  increased 
exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  department  hires  men  under  the 
lump  sum  fund,  and  afterwards  we  are  asked  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred and  they  are  transferred. 
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Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  but  it  seems  to  work  out  as  I  have  stated.  That 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  results  over  a  period  of  years,  in  a  practical 
"way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  ratio  one  of  money,  or  is  it  a  ratio  of  a 
number  of  employees,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  !No;  it  would  be  money.  It  would  be  so  much  total 
lump  sum. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  were  true,  the  statutory  roll  in  the  diflPerent 
l)ureaus  ought  to  bear  a  more  or  less  relation  to  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priations for  that  bureau.    They  don't  bear  any  such  relation  at  all. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  it  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of  work 
of  the  bureau.  Bureaus  like  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that  involve  the 
collection  of  great  amounts  of  information  necessarily  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  clerical  workers  than  other  bureaus.  In  bu- 
reaus like  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  instance,  where  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  employees  are  scientific  employees  who  are  not  trans- 
ierred  to  the  statutory  roll,  it  is  probable  that  a  different  situation 
Tpill  arise.  So  I  think  you  will  find  a  general  standard — ^not  an 
absolute  standard — but  (depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
of  the  various  bureaus.  For  instance,  I  imagine  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  statutory  roll  than  any 
"Other  bureau  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  think  X  am  wrong  about  it?  I  don't  know.  I 
liaven't  looked  it  up,  but  I  should  expect  it  to  be  true  from  the  nature 
of  its  work.  I  am  now  merely  judging  from  the  character  of  the 
"work,  and  what  would  naturally  result  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  not  gathered  from  the  answer  that  your 
inquiry  has  been  fully  met,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  duplication  in- 
volved here. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  just  about  to  explain  this  work. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Branch  to  describe  the 
work ;  that  will  indicate  more  truly  its  character. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  looks  to  a  rank  outsider  very,  very  similar 
to  work  provided  for  and  carried  on  under  other  items. 

'The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  struck  me  that  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  V.  BRANCH,  SPECIALIST  IN  CITY  MARKET- 
ING, BUREAU  or  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Branch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
^anticipated  that  would  be  your  viewpoint  naturally  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  estimate,  so  I  will  describe  first  just  where  our  work  dif- 
fers, and  how  it  really  covers  an  entirely  new  and  virgin  field,  and 
'does  not  duplicate  in  any  way  the  work  previously  described  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  nor  is  it  work  which  can  best  be  carried  on  by  his 
Tnen.  The  City  Market  Reporting  Service  was  started  strictly  as 
;an  emergency  activity.  Although  we  had  seen  the  possibilities  in 
:such  work,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  emergency  appropriation 
Tve  had  no  money  to  start  it.  Mr.  Sherman's  work,  or  what  we 
might  term  the  National  Telegraphic  Market  News  Service,  treats 
almost  entirely  on  the  leading  products.     It  treats  on  those  that  are 
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sl^ipped  from  a  distance  in  carload  quantities  to  the  large  central 
markets.  You  can  doubtless  realize  right  away  that  there  are  many 
more  shippers  who  ship  in  small  quantities  by  express,  for  instance,, 
and  by  other  methods,  to  local  commission  dealers,  thsin  there  are 
car-lot  shippers,  just  as  there  are  many  more  small  farmers  than 
large  farmers.  That  is  one  of  the  main  distinctions.  Now,  then,, 
the  little  shipppr,  who  has  his  small  shipment  to  go  to  the  com- 
mission me;cchant ,  in  his  .local  market,  or  some  market  near  him^ 
does ,  not  want  car-lot  quotations  at  all.  Those  do ,  him  no  good. 
IJe  wajits  quotations  showing  the  prices  at  which  the  commission 
man  will  sell  his  products  in  the  local  market.  Now,  we  draw  a 
distinction  between  such  prices  and  the  ones  which  Mx.  Sherman 
reports  on,  rather  poughly  .termed  jobbing  prices.  As  the  car  comes 
into  the  city,  it  is  broken  up,  and  the  car-lot  receiver  will  sell  say 
25  or  50  pacl^^ges  out  of  l;hat.car,  to  the  jobber,  or  possibly  to  a  large 
re^failer.  T^at, price  is  called  the  jobbing  pripe.  Now,  you,  can 
readjdy  see  how  that  .price,  is  not  .of  interest  at  all  to  this  man  who- 
sli^ps.jin,  a  ,c0|uple  of  crates,  by,  express  ,to  the  commission  man,  npr 
is  it  of  any  interest  to  jtlje.  very  large  number — the  thousands  of  truck 
growers  around  ,our  cities,  our  larger  markets — who  ha,i^l .  their 
products  directly  into  the  market.  They  come  largely  into  farmers'' 
markets,  the  big  wholesale  farmers'  markets,  or  they  haul  the  stuff" 
in  to  the  commission  dealers  and  leave  it  there  and  go  back  to  tjieir 
farms.  As  1  say,  car-lot  information  and  jobbing  prices  hardly 
interest  them  at  all,  except  as  they  may, present  competitive  quota- 
tions. So,  we  see  there  a  very  large  field  to  coyer.  Furthermore, 
the  inforipation  ti^an^itted  to,g,ro;wers  by  Mr.  Sherman's  service, 
or  the  service^  that  he,  described,  nati^rally,  goes  to  growers  who  ship 
from  a  distance.  That  would  give  the  information,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  growers  in, your  secti,on  sjiipping  to,  the  northern  markets;  growers 
in  tjie  "VYegt  shippipg  to  eastern  markets;  but  there  are  thousands  of 
truck  growers  surrounding  our  large  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  many  others,  who  have 
no  service  at  all  apd  never  have  had  any  kind  of  a  market  news 
service.  Then  there  ^.re  the  sniall  farmers  within  the  tributary 
territory  to  these  big  centers  tliat  depend  almost  entirely  on  ship- 
ping in  their  jpiiscellaneous  surpluses,  by, express  to  the  commission 
merchai>ts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  plan  of  reaching .  these  ,|plks  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  will  involve  just  a  very  brief  description  of 
our  service.  I  won't  be  long,  because  I  realize  you  have  listened 
to, three  or  , four  other  descriptions  of  market  news  services,  and 
of  course  they  all  parallel  each  other  in  a  general  way. 

Let  us  take  a  single  market.  For  example,  take  Providence,  R.  I., 
>vh^re  the  work  was  initiated  two  years  ago  as  the  result  of  an 
experiment.  We  put  a  man  up  there  to  test  this  out,  and  it  proved 
so  valuable  we  took  it  up  immediately,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
things  "97e  could  do  to  help  out  in  the  emergency.  A  man  is  sta- 
tioned at ,  the  Providence  market.  He  goes  out  on  t)ie  big  whole- 
sale farmers'  market  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  men 
are  all  early  workers.  He  gets, the  receipts  on  that  market.  There 
may  be  300  growers  come  into  the  market.  Many  times,  more  than 
that  on  a  summer's  morning.  He  gets  the  receipts  of  the  various 
products,  and  instead  of  treating  on  a  few,  as  Mr.  Sherman  does. 
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we  reach  as  high  as  50  or  60  products,  because  you  know  there  is 
a  big  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  products  that  the 
farmers  send  in.  He  gets  the  receipts  and  gets  accurate  prices  just 
as  the  other  service  does.  He.  always  secures  the  selling  price, 
not  the  asking  price,  and  then  he  gets  also  from  Mr.  Sherman's 
men,  if  we  are  in  a  joint  office,  or,  if  he  is  not,  from  the  wholesale 
and  commission  men,  the  recieipts  and  prices  of  locally  grown  prod- 
uce which  comes  to  them  and  which  they  sell.  Therefore  he  has 
very  definitely  the  receipts  of  all  of  this  locally  grown  stuff  tribu- 
tarj'  to  that  market,  and  the  prices  that  it  brought. 

This  information  then  is  all  made  available  through  a  bulletin 
issued  daily  in  the  summer  time,  or  less  frequently  in  the  winter- 
when  the  market  days  are  mainly  three  a  week.  The  distribution  of 
the  bulletin  to  the  farmers  is  made  in  two  ways.  He  can  get  it  at 
the  farmers'  market,  or  at  the  wholesale  district.  Those  Who  drive 
in  regularly  can  get  copies  !from  boxes  which  we  put  in  conven- 
ient places,  so  as  to  save  the  envelopes  and  the  burden  on  the  mails.- 
To  the  farmers  who  don't  come  in  regularly,  and  consequently  can 
not  get  a  satisfactory  service  in  that  way,  we  mail  it.  This  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  our  own  mailing  lists  are  not  as  large 
as  some  of  the  others.  Also  they  give  but  little  idea  as  to  how 
many  farmers  we  reach,  because  While  we  can  check  up  on  the 
number  of  dealers  and  the  nuniber  we  distribute  through  boxes  and 
in  other  ways,  we  find  they  pass  them  around  a  great  deal.  Fur- 
ther, a  good  many  newspapers  publish  that  report,  and  in  certain 
cities  some  of  these  newspapers  at  least  igo  very  extensively  into- 
the  near-by  rural  districts.  Newspapers  like  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal or  the  Springfield  Bepublicafi  go  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
farm  homes  in  the  territory  and  many  farmers  can  get  the  serv- 
ice quicker  'through  the  newspaper  because  of  its  special  means  of 
'distribution. 

What  I  have  described  probably  forms  the  most  important  pairt 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Before  you 'get-away  'from 'that:  In  a' city  of  ihe 
size  0^  Providence  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  dealers.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Branch.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  a  ilarge  number  in  a 'city  !th& 
size  of  Providence.    You  mean  wholesale  and  commission  dealers? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  you  would  inivestigate. 

Mr.  'Branch.  Probslbly  not  to  exceed,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  20  !to:25. 
I  take  it  you  are  referring  now  to  wholesale  commission  dealers  and 
ndt  to  retail  grocers. 

Mr.  MkLaughlin.  The  dealers  to  whom  these  smj^U  deliveries  are 
made — sia.les  are  made— wouldn't  therebe  a  large  number  of  themi 

Mr.  Branch.  No;T  think  nay  estimate  would  be  i  about  right  that 
there  would  not  be  to -exceed  probably  25'wh61esale  and  commission 
'firms  in  a  city  the  size  of  Providence.  Of  course  certain  growers  will 
sell  their  stu^  a;nd  deliver  it  directly  to  retail  grocers.  I  am  not 
including  them,  of  course.    There  are  great  numbers  of  'retail  grocers. 

Mr.  'MdLAUGfiiiiN.  "Is  your  man  able  to  see  and  investigate  ac- 
curately the  prices  and  quantities  in  each  one  of 'these '25  iplaces? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  You  take  the "25  dealers.  I  dare  say  there  are 
not  more  than  five  or  ten  Who  do: a' commission  business,  thdt  is  who- 
specialize  on  handling  the  locally  grown  products.     May  be  less. 
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There  is  generally  in  a  city  of  that  size  probably  one  or  two  large 
commission  houses  that  specialize  in  handling  that  locally  grown 
stuff,  and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  wholesalers  who  buy  outright. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  your  man  gets  that  information  what 
does  he  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Branch.  He  gets  the  receipts,  that  is  the  amount  the  man 
has  received,  the  accurate  price  at  which  he  sells  that  stuff  to  the 
retail  dealer,  and  then  he  publishes  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  he  send  it  bj^  wire. 

Mr.  Branch.  No,  sir;  he  publishes  it  locally.  That  is  why  we 
call  it  our  city  or  local  market  reporting  service,  because  it  covers 
that  locality.  It  may  spread  over  a  State  line,  but  it  covers  a  terri- 
tory tributary  to  that  particular  market. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  he  has  help  and  he  has  some  printing 
apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  mimeograph  there,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  In  a  joint  office,  where  our  man  is  in  the  same 
city  as  the  telegraphic  market  news  service,  the  mimeographs  and 
all  machinery  of  that  kind  are  pooled,  so  we  don't  have  to  have  a 
new  one.  One  will  use  it  when  the  other  is  not  using  it,  and  that 
incurs  no  extra  expense  so  far  as  machinery  is  concerned.  In  an 
■office  where  the  other  services  are  not  located,  then  we  have  a 
mimeograph  of  our  own  and  a  small  addressograph. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  After  these  bulletins  are  printed,  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  how  they  reach  those  who  are  interested  in  them, 
particularly  those  who  have  to  sell  their  products  the  next  day,  or  sub- 
sequently to  receiving  the  notice. 

Mr.  Branch.  All  right,  sir.  This  morning's  market  is  digested, 
«o  to  speak,  and  put  on  this  bulletin,  and  placed  on  the  farmers' 
market  and  in  the  commission  district  in  quantities  in  convenient 
receptacles  so  when  the  farmers  drive  in  early  the  next  morning 
they  may  get  one.  Many  farmers  come  in  in  the  evening  and  stay 
there  all  night  and  start  selling  next  morning  at  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Our  bulletins  are  there  when  they  get  there,  and  they  get  from  them 
a  complete  account  of  the  previous  day's  market  what  the  receipts 
of  each  different  product  was,  and  what  that  product  sold  for. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  have  a  mailing  list? 

Mr.  Branch.  Then  in  addition,  as  I  pointed  out  previously,  to 
those  who  do  not  come  in  regularly  so  they  can  get  satisfactory 
service  by  taking  it  out  of  the  box,  we  mail  a  copy  to  such  growers, 
and  they  get  it  in  almost  all  cases  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  used  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  an  example. 
Do  you  know  how  much  of  a  mailing  list  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  have  it  here ;  approximately  400  growers  and  about 
15  dealers.  I  guessed  at  the  number  of  dealers,  and  said  somewhere 
around  20  or  25.  We  have  approximately  15  on  our  mailing  list. 
I  did  not  pick  one  of  our  largest  markets.  I  picked  the  one  we 
started  this  work  in  first.  Our  mailing  list  is  always  held  to  a 
minimum,  because  we  try  to  serve  growers  in  other  ways  if  we  can, 
to  save  the  cost  of  mailing,  but  if  information  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily served  through  the  boxes,  we  mail  it  to  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  occurs,  as  I  understood,  every  day? 

Mr.  Branch.  Every  day  throughout  the  summer  season.  In  the 
winter  the  markets  are  generally  very  heavy  on  three  days  and 
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light  on  the  other  three  days.  When  the  markets  are  light  enough, 
we  reduce  it  to  three  days  a  week. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Branch,  I  notice  in  this  bulletin  here,  "  Daily 
market  report  at  Fargo  on  apples,"  you  say  this :  "  No  carload  ar- 
rivals; demand  moderate;  no  change  in  price."  Then  you  go  on 
and  you  report  by  bushels 

Mr.  Branch.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  to  say  that  is  not 
our  report. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  Then  you  report  by 
bushels  and  barrels;  then  you  report  by  boxes.  Those  farmers 
always  bring  in  at  least  a  box  of  apples,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  a  price  on  goods  local  farmers 
Isring  in  at  all,  but  on  car-lot  arrivals  of  different  apples  from  differ- 
ent States  shipped  into  that  market.  That  is  usually  a  highly  stand- 
ardized stock,  like  Northwestern  box  apples. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  this  service  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  rural  telephone  in  getting  these 
prices  out  to  the  farmers  around  here? 

Mr.  Branch.  No ;  we  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes,  if  the  way  we  handle  it  did  not  serve  them 
adequately.  For  those  who  come  into  the  market  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing the  bulletin  is  there  for  them  when  they  arrive  and  before  they 
start  selling;  and  those  who  do  not  come  in  are  reached  the  same 
morning  by  mail.  So  if  they  come  in  the  following  morning  they 
have  read  it,  consequently,  I  think  the  distribution  is  pretty  well 
covered  in  that  way. 

Mr.  -Anderson.  Does  this  service  relate  entirely  to  wholesale  sales? 

Mr.  Branch.  No;  that  is  another  distinction  between  our  service 
and  the  telegraphic  service,  in  that  our  prices  that  we  collect  are 
largely  prices  that  the  grower  receives  on  the  wholesale  farmers' 
market. , 

Mr.  Haugen.  Sells  to  who  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Retail  dealers,  hucksters,  professional  venders,  and 
so  on,  who  distribute  it  out  over  the  city. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  prices  as  quoted  here,  are  they  the  prices  the 
producer  receives  selling  direct  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Branch.  No;  to  the  retail  dealer.  On  these  large  markets 
very  little  work  is  done  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  farmer  comes 
into  these  farmers'  markets  and  sells  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  done  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes ;  there  is  considerable  selling  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  any  city,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  part  of  it  we  cover. 
We  could  not  attempt  to  collect  the  information  in  the  varioils  mar- 
kets all  over  the  town  where  the  producer  is  selling  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. That  really  after  all  forms  such  a  small  part  of  marketing 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  expense,  so  we  work  where  the  concentra- 
tion is,  on  the  wholesale  markets,  and  we  quote  the  prices  to  the 
grower  that  he  gets  by  selling  to  the  retail  dealer,  the  huckster,  and 
other  retail  distributors. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  is  available  to  the  consumer? 
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Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  That  is  the  other  half  of  our  service,  which  I 
have  not  described. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  service  of  this  char- 
acter on  poultry  products  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  As  fast  as  possible  we  are  leaving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables— I  don't  mean  "  leaving  them."  I  mean  we  are  not  confining 
ourselves  to  fruits  and  vegetables — but  taking  on  eggs,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  etc.  We  are  aiming,  in  other  words,  to  give  to  the  farmers 
a  report  on  practically  all  o3  the  products  they  regularly  bring  in, 
or  ship  in,  to  the  local  market.  The  work  is  being  expanded  just  as 
fast  as  we  can  do  it.  We  find  out  what  they  want  and  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  our  lines  out  and  get  the  information  accurately  we  expand 
the  service  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  don't  have  the  figures  I  wish  you  would 
put  into  the  record  your  mailing  list  for  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Branch.  I  can  give  yom  the  figures  right  here.  During  the 
past  summer  our  distribution  here  in  Washington  was  about  600. 
We  didn't  start  until  August. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  refers  to  the  distribution  of  the  bulletin. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  geit  it? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  40  deallers  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tlhat  include  the  consumers  who  use  it,. too? 

Mr.  Branch.  No;  that  includes  only  the  producers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Using  Providence  as  an  example  again,  have 
you  any  telegraphic  service  daily  in  relation  to  this  work? 

Mr.  Branch.  Practically  speaking,  no. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  you  have,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Branch.  It  is  a  local  service,  generally  from  men 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Telegraphic  service? 

Mr.  Branch.  No,  sir;  men  in  these  markets  collect  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  receipts  and  prices,  compile  it,  and  .print  it  ,in 
their  own  offices,  and  distcibute  it  from  that  office  to  the  mailing 
list  that  they  have,  and  to  the  farmers  and  dealers  of  that  immediate 
city. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  Mr.  McLaughlin's  question,  I 
think.  He  asked  you  whether  you  use  the  telegraph  art;  all  m  this 
business,  and  you  said  "  practically  no."  He  wants  to  know  what 
you  mean  by  "practically  no."  Do  you  use  it  at  all;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent? 

Mr.  Branch.  At  a  place  in  New  Englandj  where  the  markets  are 
rather  close  together,  and'  where  a  farmer  living  between  Boston  and 
Providence  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  may  go  to  anyone  of  the  three 
markets,  we  try  to  keep  up  communication  between  our  three  agents 
and  they  keep  the  farmers  supplied  on  the  bulletin  with  the  prices 
on  the  main  products  in  the  Boston  mafket,  the  Worcester  market 
and  the  Providence  market.  That  is  done  mainly  by  keeping  in 
touch  by  phone,  on  just  the  main  products,  so  that  the  grower  may 
decide  which  one  of  the  three  towns,  for  instance,  offers  him  the 
best  price. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  men  are  necessary  then  to  carry  on 
this  work  you  have  spoken  of  in  a  city  like  Providence? 

Mr.  Branch.  In  the  city  of  Providence  we  have  only  one  man, 
with  a  stenographic  assistant. 

Mr.  Leshee.  In  other  words,  then,  if  the  commission  merchants 
and  these  wholesale  dealers  would  form  an  organization,  they  could 
practically  fix  the  price,  and  then  you  would  disseminate  the  price 
they  fixed.     Couldn't  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  Yes,  I  don't  know  of  anything  in  any  one  oi 
tl,e  services  that  would  prevent  a  number  of  dealers  from  getting  to- 
gether and  fixing  a  price  if  they  could  do  it.  All  we  know  is  that  we 
get  the  actual  price  they  sell  the  stuff  at.  We  don't  take  their  quota- 
tions. We  get  the  actual  prices  they  charged  the  man  who  bougM 
from  theih,  and  we  check  those  prices  by  getting  them  as  often  as 
we  can  from  the  men  who  bought  the  stuiff,  as  well  as  from  the  men 
who  sold  it.  If  there  was  something  back  of  that — if  the  whole- 
salers would-  get  together  and  agree  on  prices — of  course  that  is 
something  we  could  not  control,  nor  probably  even  ascertain. 

Mr.  Leshee.  I  say  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them,  and  they 
could  do  that  if  they  wanted  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Beanch.  Except  for  the  difficulty  of  fixing  prices  on  a  highly 
perishable  product  that  has  to  be  sold  quickly,  and  which  must  be 
sold  according  to  the  demand  very  largely.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
fix  prices  on  very  highly  perishable  products  like  we  cover. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  more  speculation  in  eggs 
and  butter  than  practically  any  other  product  known. 

Mr.  BEi:NCH.  I  really  was  thinking  more  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  report  on  eggs  and  butter.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  speculation,  I  know,  on  those  products. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  is  a  man  paid  in  a  place  like 
Providence  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  $1,400  or  $1,500.  Salaries  range  from  $1,400  to 
$1,920,  according  to  the  size  market  and  the  ability  we  have  to  have. 

Mr.  Eainet.  You  say  they  have  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes;  most  of  them  have  been  working  until  4 
■o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  too. 

The  part  of  the  service  I  have  not  explained  is  the  part  which 
takes  a  different  type  of  man,  with  different  ability  than  the  other 
news  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  he  has  to  rent  quarters? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  to  rent  an  office? 

Mr.  Branch.  Our  rental  in  many  places  in  provided  by  the  local 
farm  bureau,  or  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  We  are  asking 
for  local  cooperation,  and  in  many  places  we  use  those  offices,  and 
pay  no  rental  at  all.  In  one  market  we  paid  around  $900;  that  is 
the  most  expensive  place;  I  think  that  is  Boston.  But  the  average 
for  our  16  or  17  offices  would  not  exceed  $250  a  year  for  rental. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  describe  now  the  other  end  of  the 

service. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question  before  he  gets  to  that. 
I  Tbelieve  you  said  you  usually  bad  one  man  and  a  stenographic 
assistant. 
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Mr.  Branch.  In  a  market  the  size  of  Providence? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  the  work 
consists  in  this :  He  goes  out,  this  man  does,  around  town  and  finds 
out  what  different  articles  are  being  sold  at — that  is,  celery,  tomatoes,. 
eggs,  butter,  and  cabbage,  and  all  these  other  articles.  He  takes 
that,  gives  it  to  his  stenographer,  and  they  put  it  on  a  sheet,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  day  thw  mail  it  out  to  these  producers,  'so  they  get 
it  the  next  morning.  Of  course,  you  don't  attempt  in  that  to  give 
the  amount  that  there  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  Branch.  We  attempt  to  give  the  amount,  in  most  places,  that 
is  brought  in. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  go  to  every  different  dealer  in  town  to  get 
the  amount  he  has  on  handl 

Mr.  Branch.  No,  sir;  to  make  it  clear,  we  work  on  the  wholesale 
farmers'  market.  It  is  a  centralized  market.  The  farmers  all  come 
in  there,  so  possibly  we  have  three  or  four  hundred  farmers  in  a  re- 
stricted space. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  don't  represent  everything  that  comes  to 
town,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Branch.  No ;  but  it  represents  probably  in  most  plaices  ninety 
per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  local  farm  products  brought  into  the  city 
and  sold  at  wholesale. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  does  not  represent  the  amount  on  hand  either, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Branch.  There  is  practically  no  amount  on  hand  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  day  to  day.  It  is  almost  a  general  practice  to 
'lean  up  every  day. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Apples,  peaches,  fruits— they  sell  them  all  out 
every  day  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  Not  the  storage  stocks  in  the  winter  time,  of 
late  apples,  of  course. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  talking  about  the  apples  in  the  ordinary 
sense — if  they  have  a  practice  of  cleaning  up  those  products  every 
day. 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  the  general  practice.  I  would  not  say  com- 
pletely, but  they  approximate  it  as  closely  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  service 
you  render.  Send  that  information  out  in  a  bulletin,  and  that  reaches 
them  the  next  mornihg. 

Mr.  Branch.  May  I  inquire  who  has  the  copy  of  that  bulletin  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Haugen,  headed  "City  Market  Eeporting  Service?" 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Branch.  If  I  may  outline  what  we  do  in  that  bulletin — we  list 
the  products  and  state  the  demand  for  each  so  the  farmer  will  know 
what  the  greatest  demand  is  for.  In  this  case  "  active  demand  "  for 
sweet  potatoes,  apples,  and  celery ;  "  moderate  demand  "  for  oranges, 
grape  fruit,  bananas,  etc. ;  "  poor  demand  "  for  turnips,  squash,  cab- 
bage, and  so  on.  A  man  can  see  right  away  which  products  to  push 
and  which  ones  to  hold  back. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  do  you  want  to  report  on  grape  fruit  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  want  to  explain  that.  This  covers  a  wide  range  of 
products.  We  get  information  from  the  telegraphic  market  news 
service,  where  we  are  associated  together,  of  a  number  of  shipped- 
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in  products  too,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  dealer,  and  we  just  add 
those  to  our  report,  and  it  makes  it  of  special  value  then  to  the  dealer, 
who  gets  a  full  report,  not  only  on  the  home-grown  stuff,  but  on  the 
bhipped-in  products,  as  well. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Your  man  does  not  work  up  that.  He  took  that 
from  this  other  department. 

Mr.  Branch.  Where  we  are  in  joint  offices  he  takes  it  from  the 
other  department,  so  we  don't  have  to  use  any  time  securing  it.  That 
just  applies  to  joint  offices.  Where  there  are  not  joint  offices,  when 
our  man  is  going  around  to  get  information  from  the  commission 
men  on  the  home  grown  stuff,  he  gets  the  prices  at  the  same  time  on 
shipped-in  products. 

Mr.  McLatjghun.  You  don't  get  any  of  that  telegraphic  stuff  ex- 
cept you  get  it  from  one  of  your  own  men  associated  with  you,  one 
that  does  carry  on  this  general  telegraphic  business? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  none  of  that  yourself  independent  of  any 
other  office  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  true  as  to  every  city  in  which  you  carry 
on  this  work? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  true.  The  next  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  market,  bringing  out  the  salient  and 
interesting  points  about  the  market.  We  treat  the  farmers'  market 
and  the  wholesale  district  separately,  so  if  a  grower  is  selling  on  the 
farmers'  market  he  can  look  on  the  farmers'  market  report  there  and 
see  the  most  important  things  about  the  market  that  morning,  told 
in  a  kind  of  short  story  form.  Next  we  give  a  table  of  the  products. 
In  some  cities  we  give  the  accurate  supplies,  where  they  have  taken 
it  down  on  slips  and  know  exactly  the  number  of  barrels,  crates,  and 
bushels  of  stuff  that  passes  over  the  wholesale  market.  In  other 
places,  where  that  job  is  too  large,  our  man  gets  a  general  estimate,  a 
close  estimate,  and  expresses  it  in  terms  of  light,  heavy,  and  mod- 
erate, opposite  each  different  product,  so  that  farmer  knows  whether 
apples  are  heavy,  light,  or  moderate.  He  can  judge  in  that  way 
whether  to  sell  then  or  hold.  Then  we  give  the  prices  that  the 
farmers  receive  on  the  farmers'  market,  separately,  and  then  the 
prices  that  the  wholesale  and  commission  dealers  are  receiving.  If  a 
farmer  sells  on  the  farmers'  market,  he  looks  in  that  column.  If  he 
leaves  his  stuff  at  the  commission  dealer's,  he  looks  in  this  column  and 
sees  what  the  commission  dealer  is  selling  for,  so  when  his  account 
sales  comes  in  from  the  commission  man  he  can  check  each  day 
exactly  what  his  stuff  ought  to  have  brought. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on _ that? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  just  want  to  add  one  thing.  A  letter  we  have  from 
one  of  the  growers  who  has  received  our  report  says,  "  As  soon  as  I 
began  getting  your  bulletin  I  changed  my  commission  merchant." 

The  other  phase  of  the  service  is  the  service  to  consumers.  The 
consumers  never  before  have  had  any  kind  of  an  accurate  market 
news  service  given  to  them  in  a  way  they  can  understand  it.  What 
little  has  been  given  is  given  irregularly  by  newspapers,  and  we  have 
found  in  all  of  our  investigations  that  it  has  been  very  inaccurate, 
and  mostly  placed  on  the  market  page,  where  a  housewife  never 
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would  look,  and  she  couldn't  understand  it  if  she  read  it,  because  of 
the  technical  signs  that  are  used  in  market  reports.  So  the  consumers 
or  the  housewife,  so  to  speak,  have  never  had  any  market  news  service 
of  any  kind  they  could  understand  or  use  intellige^ntly  in  their  buy- 
ing. Our  man,  of  course,  is  in  a  position,  with  all  of  this  information 
on  the  local  market,  to  prepare  something  for  the  consumers'  side 
which  is  very  valuable.  So  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  after  he 
gets  this  information  he  sits  down  and  prepares  what  we  call  our 
Consumers'  Press  Eeport.  That  report  is  distributed  almost  entirely 
through  the  local  city  press.  We  have  a  very  small  mailing  lisl>— 
•only  to  heads  of  organizations,  labor  unions,  clubs,  women  that  are 
carrying  on  home  demonstration  work,  etc.,  but  no  general  circula- 
tion by  mail  outside  of  such  persons — the  other  is  all  through  the 
local  press.  That  report  has  to  be  rotten  in  early,  of  course,  in  the 
moring,  by  10.30  or  11  o'clock,  in  order  to  be  printed  that  same  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  McLatighmn.  You  have  to  pay  for  any  of  these  inserts  in 
.newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  getting  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  space  in  newspapers,  even  at  a 
period  when  newspaper  space  was  at  a  very  great  premium,  which  in 
effect  advertises  farm  products  to  the  people  of  the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Washington  papers  print  that? 

Mr.  Branch.  Here  is  a  report  right  here  from  the  Washington 
Star,  "  Marketing  Guide  for  Washington  Consumers."  In  general, 
the  form  is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  grower's  report.  We  divide 
the  products  first  into  "  abundant,"  "  normal,"  and  "  scarce  "  classifi- 
cations. Of  course,  thtit  means  to  the  housewife  either  cheap,  medium, 
or  high  prices.  Next,  we  put  in  text  form  a  popular  story  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market,  written  in  a  simple  way,  without  a  single  tech- 
nical expression,  so  that  she  can  understand  it.  In  that  text  we  aim 
to  tell  her  every  day  the  products  in  heavy  supply.  Wfe  always  dwell 
on  this,  so  as  to  throw  the  demand  on  to  the  products  that  are  glut- 
ting the  market.  In  that  way  we  relieve  that  situation,  and  that  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  this  part  of  the  service  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ducer is  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  many  papers  in  Washington  print  that? 

Mr.  Branch.  Times,  Star,  and  Herald. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  often  does  that  come  out?  I  see  it  about 
once  a  month. 

Mr.  Branch.  Unfortunately,  the  editor  of  the  Times  sees  no  value 
in  this  text  comment  telling  housewives  about  what  products  are 
plentiful,  when  to  buy  for  canning,  etc.,  so  he  blue  pencils  that,  and 
uses  the  abundant,  normal,  and  scarce  classification  and  the  products 
and  prices. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Sometimes  he  doesn't  even  use  that? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  couldn't  say  positively,  for  I  doii't  follow  it  every 
night,  but  throughout  the  summer  I  think  it  was  in  practically  every 
day ;  and  now,  when  the  season  is  lightening  up,  so  far  as  home-grown 
stuff  is  concerned,  it  is  occasionally  left  out,  but  it  is  in  there  pretty 
regularly,  I  believe.  The  Star,  since  the  heavy  casualty  lists  have 
been  coming  in  in  the  last  month  or  two,  and  because  of  the"  great 
■difficulty  in  printing  their  paper  on  account  of  their  big  circulation, 
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lias  not  been  running  it  regularly.  It  takes  considerable  time  to  set 
up  and  they  have  been  pressed  to  the  limit.  Previous  to  that  time 
it  was  run  every  day,  from  last  August  until  along  in  November 
sometime.  They  have  promised  to  take  it  up  again,  just  as  soon  as 
they  have  space  enough  to  devote  to  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  is  here  in  Washington,  right  under  your  nose. 
Away  from  here,  do  you  know  whether  they  publish  it  ? 

Mr.  BranchI  Yes;  the  Providence  Journal,  I  think,  for  two  years, 
has  not  missed  a  day  in  printing  it  and  giving  it  two  columns  of 
space  as  large  as  that  practically  every  day.  The  Springfield  Eepub- 
lican,  I  may  state,  when  the  Government  asked  them  to  reduce  the 
size  of  their  paper,  felt  they  could  not  devote  so  much  space  to  it, 
so  they  said  "  We  will  take  it  once  a  week,  but  not  oftener."  In  a 
week  or  two  they  were  back,  saying  "We  want  it  every  day;  our 
readers  demand  it;"  and  they  are  giving  space  to  it  every  day  of  the 
wreek.  I  confess,  in  some  of  the  cities,  the  problem  of  getting  news- 
paper space  in  the  big  dailies  is  very  difficult,  but  this  condition  is  not 
general  at  all.  One  of  the  largest  papers  in  Chicago  which  was 
pressed  for  space  to  the  limit  on  account  of  restrictions  in  the  size 
of  paper,  still  decided  to  hold  our  feature,  because  of  its  value  to 
consumers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Providence? 

Mr.  Branch.  Between  250,000  and  300,000,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  plan  to  put  an  agent  in  all  cities  of  that 
size  in  the  United  States  ultimately? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  brings  up,  of  course,  the  point  of  expansion. 
In  a  way,  there  is  no  logical  end  to  the  value  of  this  service,  so  far 
as  the  grower  is  concerned,  but  of  course,  viewing  it  from  the  standi 
point  of  how  far  we  could  go  in  developing  it,  there  is  a  logical  end. 
We  have  been  thinking  of  that  very  carefully  and  feel  that  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  adyigable  for  us  to  go  into  cities  of  much  less  than 
100,000  population. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Why  not?  Why  are  not  the  people  in  cities  of 
•50,000  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Branch.  They  are  entitled,  in  a  way.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
expense.  We  can  put  a  man  in  a  city  of  from  150,000  to  250,000,  and 
handle  the  service  with  the  same  equipment  it  would  take  in  a  city 
of  25,000  or  50,000.  In  the  larger  city  he  might  be  serving  from 
several  hundred  to  a  thousand  growers  tributary  to  that  city,  while  in 
the  smaller  city  he  would  be  serving  only  a  hundred  or  so.  There 
hardly  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  good  you  could  do  in  expanding  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  organizing  the  truck 
growers  adjacent  to  a  city  like  Washington,  so  thM,  after  you  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work,  they  themselves  might, 
through  their  organization,  employ  someone  to  do  this  work  for 
them? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  have  a  record  of  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Cook  County  Truck  Growers'  Association,  at  Chicago, 
comprising  several  thousand  truck  growers  and  farmers  around 
there.  In  a  comment  that  was  sent  in  to  our  local  representative, 
they  say:  "Our  association  has  been  trying- to  give  a  service  of  this 
kind  for  years,  and  has  'failed.    This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
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ever  been  able  to  secure  accurate  market  quotations."  Another  one 
said,  "  Since  getting  your  report  I  have  changed  my  commission! 
man."  Doubtless  he  found  out  he  was  not  getting  correct  account 
sales.  I  have  scores  and  scores  of  comments  from  growers,  some  of 
them  I'd  like  the  privilege  of  putting  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Brand  has  suggested 
it  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee,  after  each  of  these  news- 
service items,  to  insert  in  the  record  a  few  excerpts  from  memo- 
randa and  letters  he  has  received  of  criticism  and  commendation. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  committee  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  we  know  that  people  are  glad  to  get  any 
kind  of  service  they  get  for  nothing.  There's  nothing  in  that  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true.  At  the  same  time  I'd  like  to 
see  them  myself. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  To  what  extent  have  the  consumers  of  Washington 
been  benefited  by  this  service? 

Mr.  Branch.  Mr.  Haugen,  the  only  way  we  can  measure  that,  of 
course,  has  been  comments  that  are  sent  in. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Comments  from  whom? 

Mr.  Branch.    From  consumers,  and  consumers'  organizations. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Here  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Branch,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Can  you  name  any  of  those  consumers  or  organiza- 
tions that  are  particularly  pleased  with  this  service  and  acknowledge 
the  benefit? 

Mr.  Branch.  I  can  not.  I  can  in  other  cities.  We  have  only  re- 
cently established  the  service  in  Washington,  and  I  am  not  in  as 
close  touch  with  the  work  right  here  as  I  am  in  other  places  where 
we  have  had  it  going  longer.  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  market  reports  carried 
in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  call  that  a  market  report? 

Mr.  Branch.  Call  it  what  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  market  report? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  do  you  find  the  market  report  in  this  piece  of 
paper  ?    This  seems  to  be  entirely  a  Food  Administration  proposition. 

Mr.  Branch.  We  cooperate  with  the  local  Food  Admisistrator  in 
quoting  fair  retail  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  not  quoting  prices  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
retailers.  You  say  "  Fair  prices  to  the  consumer  to-day."  You  say 
"  if  consumers  are  charged  on  any  day  prices  in  excess  of  the  prices 
published  on  that  day  in  the  fair-price-to-consumer  column  they 
should  immediately  brin^  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  District 
Food  Administrator's  office?  " 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Take,  for  instance,  here  is  celery.  It  is  quoted  here,, 
it  costs  3^  to  8  cents,  and  the  fair  price  4^  to  11  cents.  Do  you  con- 
tend that  celery  is  sold  at  from  4^  to  11  cents? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  it  sold  in  excess  of  that  ? 
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Ml".  Branch.  Those  were  the  fair  prices  on  celery  on  that  day. 
Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  speaking  of  market  prices. 
Mr.  Branch.  I  would  say  that  probably  90  per  cent  of  celery  on 
that  day  sold  within  that  range  of  prices.  I  did  not  describe  many  of 
the  details  of  the  service,  of  course.  I  didn't  want  to  take  your  time. 
In  Washington  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  District  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  this  the  latest  report  you  have  here,  marked 
September  25  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  just  one  I  selected  at  random  from  our  files, 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  looks  like  in  print. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Well,  this  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  outside  of  your 
office,  if  it  is  enforced  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  If  the  fair  prices  are  enforced  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
local  food  administrator,  with  whom  we  are  cooperating  in  this  par- 
ticular city. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  were  then  cooperating  with  the  Federal  food 
administrator  ? 
Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Through  this  food  administrator  ? 
Mr.  Branch.  Yes,  through  the  District  Food  Administrator. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Absolutely  and  entirely  outside  of  your  office? 
Mr.  Branch.  That  particular  phase  of  the  work  on  fair  retail 
prices.    The  enforcement  of  that  is  up  to  *the  District  Food  Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  fixed  these  prices? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  quite  a  long  story,  but  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Was  it  fixed  by  you  or  the  food  admistration? 
Mr.  Branch.  The  routine  work  of  arriving  at  the  fair  prices  is 
done  by  our  agent.  That  is  done  by  having  a  committee  of  retailers 
sitting  in  with  the  Food  Administrator  and  certain  members  of  our 
office,  in  order  to  determine  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  percentage 
of  gross  profit  to  the  retailer  on  each  different  product  on  which  we 
quote.  For  instance,  we  find  that  potatoes  can  be  handled  by  the 
average  retailer  at  a  gross  profit  say  of  from  18  to  20  pere  cent  on 
the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  asking  by  whom.  I  am  not  interested  in  that 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Branch.  When  we  arrive  at  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  we  ap- 
ply that  to  the  wholesale  price  of  a  product  for  that  particular  day. 
Mr.  Haugen.  You  say  "  we  do."    The  question  is,  do  you  do  it,  or 
the  other  people  do  it  ? 
Mr.  Branch.  We  do  it. 

Mr.  Haughen.  Well.  This  has  been  all  over  the  country,  hasn't 
it  ?    Every  little  town  in  the  whole  country  ? 
Mr.  Branch.  In  16  different  cities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  speaking  about  what  has  been  done.  The  Food 
Administration  has  been  doing  this  very  thing  in  practically  every 
little  town  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Branch.  On  staple  food  products,  but  not  on  perishables. 
They  haven't  touched  perishable  products  at  all,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  mainly  interested  in. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  will  bring  over  some  of  my  county  papers,  and  I 
think  I  can  convince  you,  if  you  will  accept  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Branch.  I  would  not  say  there  isn't  a  city  in  the  country  that 
hasn't  done  it ;  but  I  am  in  close  touch  with  what  has  been  done  and 
I  feel  sure  that  they  have  not  handled  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  Tell  us  to  what  extent  the  consumers  of  Washington 
have  been  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Branch.  There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  measuring  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  the  prices  in  Washington  compare  with 
other  cities — as  stated  here  by  Mr.  Thompson,  right  under  your  nose? 
You  are  asking  for  $3,000,000  appropriation.  We  ought  to  have 
some  results  right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  from  this  great 
bureau.  And  it  is  a  great  bureau.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Branch.  On  July  23,  we  made  a  study  of  comparative  retail 
prices  in  a  number  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  on  the  prod- 
ucts that  we  got  our  quotations  on  Washington  did  not  average  any 
higher  than,  other  cities  of  comparable  size,  except  on  meats.  The 
other  products  we  got  quotations  on  varied  back  and  forth.  Wash- 
ington might  be  a  cent  higher  on  this,  and  a  cent  lower  on  some- 
thing else.  So  we  couldn't  draw  any  conclusions  on  anything  but  on 
meats.  They,  as  a  class,  were  uniformily  higher  in  Washington  th.an 
in  any  other  city  in  which  we  secured  our  prices,  except  Boston. 
Now,  then,  we  weighted  those  products 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  spealnng  of  meats.  That  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  corporation,  and  I  take  it  they  maintain  a  uniform  price 
all  through  the  country.  How  about  the  other  foods,  that  you  might 
have  some  control  over? 

Mr.  Branch.  The  prices  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  instance,  did 
not  average  higher  in  Washington  than  in  many  of  the  other  cities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  report  was  given  out  some  time  ago,  and  the  gen- 
eral contention  is  that  prices  in  Washington  are  much  higher  than 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Branch.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  how  that  conclusion 
was  reached.  It  means  little  to  know  that  celery  is  higher  in  one 
place  than  another,  when  it  cuts  so  little  figure  in  a  person's  eating 
expenses.  Proper  weights  were  put  on  the  different  classes  of  food 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  the  average  family  spends  for 
that  particular  class  of  food,  If  beef,  for  instance,  forms  10  per 
cent  of  the  average  expenditure  of  the  average  family,  we  give  that 
a  weight  that  would  put  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  when  we  came  to  our  final  conclusions,  the  fact  that 
meats  in  Washington  were  uniformly  higher  than  in  other  cities, 
multiplied  by  the  very  heavy  weights  as  a  result  of  relative  posi- 
tion meats  hold  in  the  average  family's  diet,  it  made  the  average 
of  Washington  prices  way  up,  so  Washington  appeared  higher,  I 
think,  with  one  exception,  than  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  contention  then  is  prices  in  Washington  are 
vevj  reasonalale,  and  that  they  have  been  materially  reduced  by 
this  service? 

Mr.  Branch.  My  contention  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  meats, 
prices  in  Washington  were  so  little  different  from  other  cities  of 
comparable  size  in  the  country  from  which  we  got  statistics  that 
the  variations  were  not  worth  considering. 
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_  Mr.  Haugen.  You  claim  to  kno-^V  the  difference  between  the  sell- 
ing and  the  buying  price.  Speaking  of  meats,  can  you  tell  me  the 
actual  price  received  by  the  packer,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  who  gets  the  difference?. 

Mr.  Branch.  No  ;  that  is  entirely  out-^ 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  hands  does  it  pass  through,  and  how 
many  profits  are  taken  out,  before  it  reaches  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Branch.  That  is  out  of  my  province  entirely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  can  investigate  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  has  not  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  asking  about  these  other  things.  How  does 
it  come  that  lio  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  more  important 
products,  and  so  much  attention  is  given  to  celery  and  a  few  little 
things  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Well,  I  think  attention  is  being  given 

Mr.  Haugen.  Attention  is  being  paid  to  ascertaining  the  selling 
price  of  celery  and  a  few  things  on  the- farm,  but  no  attention  seems 
to  be  given  to  the  packers — large  packers  of  meats  and  the  prices 
paid. 

•Mr.  Branch.  That  would  have  been  a  question  to  take  up  with 
Mr.  Hall  yesterday. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Isn't  that  of  as  much  importance  to  the  consumer 
as  the  celery? 

Mr.  Branch.  More  importance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  can  not  it  be  given  some  consideration  and 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  seem  to  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Brand.  His  branch  of  the  work  does  not  relate  to  that  par- 
ticular topic. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  presume  you  have  to  study  it  to  investigate 

Mr.  Branch.  Other  men  in  the  bureau  do  that.  That  is  not  in 
my  field  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  dealing  with  market  reports  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Doesn't  this  deal  with  meats  here? 

Mr.  Branch.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Just  perishable  products? 

Mr.  Branch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Who  deals  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Hall,  who  appeared  yesterday,  largely. 

Mr-  Haugen.  Does  he  deal  with  the  retail  marketing  of  meats? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Branch  is  aiming  to  expand  his  work  to  include 
that  feature,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  those  other  very  substantial 
foods,  but  in  the  local  phases  and  not  in  the  interstate  phases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  at  the  head  of  the  bureau.  How  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  meat  supply  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  selling  price  and  profits  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  involves  a  discussion  of  an  item 
which  is  not  in  this  bill,  but  I'd  like  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  not  in  this  bill,  but  I'd  be  very  glad  to  answer 
it.     We  have  under  license  2,440  live-stock  comiiiission  merchants, 
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stockyards,  and  other  persons  dealing  in  live  stock  in,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  stockyards.  We  have  a  complete  systeni  of  supervi- 
sion, under  war-time  power  and  emergency  appropriations,  and  we 
are  giving  a  ^ery  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subjects  Mr.  Haugen 
mentions.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  in  connection  with  this  item, 
or  in  this  bill,  in  that  particular  supervisory  sense;  but  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  all  of  these  questions  under  the  items  of 
work  that' Mr.  Hall  handles  and  which  in  part  he  discussed  yester- 
day. At  least,  numerous  phases  of  the  work  he  discussed  yester- 
day. As  the  result  of  that  work  we  have  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  with  other  agencies.  We  have  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  legislation  at  the  request  of  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  and  we  have  carried  on  a  very  great  amount  of  work 
along  that  line.  I  would  not  like  it  to  appear  in  the  record,  merely 
because  Mr.  Branch  is  not  engaged  in  that  work,  that  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  may  we  have  the  benefit  of  your  investiga- 
tions and  your  expert  knowledge  on  this  proposition? 
Mr.  Brand.  You  are  having  the  benefit  of  that  every  day. 
Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  not  had  it  so  far. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  appears  every  day.  We  have  better  practices  in  the 
market.  We  have  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  stockmen 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  familiar  with  .the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— its  report.  That  report  has  been  questioned.  Now,  then,  you 
seem  to  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  a  number  of 
things.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  presume  it  has 
been  wisely  expended,  and  I  was  in  hopes  you  might  throw  light 
on  those  reports,  and  we  might  know  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Brand.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  if  it  has,  we  would  like  to  know.    Could  you 

indicate 

Mr.  Brand.  Would  you  like  a  specific  example? 
Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  if  you  have  one. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  certain  stockyards  in  the  United  States, 
whose  president  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year,  who  probably  hag  not  given  30  days'  service  a  year  to  that 
particular  stockyards.  When  we  began  our  investigations  and 
supervisory  work,  we  took  it  up  with  the  gentleman,  discussed  it 
with  him,  pointed  out  the  apparent  unwisdom  and  unfairness  of 
his  participating  in  the  profits  of  that  concern  to  that  extent,  and  he 
voluntarily  renounced  the  salary  of  $25,000,  which  was  coming  out 
of  the  people  utilizing  the  facilities  of  that  stockyards.  That  is  just 
a  single  instance  of  the  economies  effected.  We  are  effecting  econ- 
omies, better  service,  better  car  movement,  and  all  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  better  live  stock  industry. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  you  are  drifting  away  from  it,  but  that  is  an 
interesting  question.  To  what  extent  have  the  shippers  been  bene- 
fited now,  so  far  as  that  $25,000  salary 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  that  is  entirely  apart  from  this 
item  here.  If  the  committee  wants  to  investigate  this  whole  ques- 
tion, we  ought  to  do  it  in  the  proper  way. 

,  Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  start  to  find  out  something 
and  we  get  drifted  away,  and  we  never  get  to  the  point. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  because  members  won't  let  these  men 
get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  the  point.  We  are  drifting  in 
different  directions.  We  started  on  the  markets  and  meats,  and  we 
•sire  now  at  the  stockyards.    I  didn't  start  any  stockyards  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Who  started  it? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Brand  drifted  into  stockyards  instead  of  mar- 
keting meats.  If  we  could  get  a  direct  answer  to  a  question,  I  think 
we  might  make  better  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  the  very,  next  item  some  of  these  investigations 
have  been  touched  upon,  but  I  did  not  want  it  to  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord, and  in  fairness  to  the  department  it  should  not  appear 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Branch? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  have  been  here  all  the  time,  and  I  haven't  heard 
anything  discussed  about  this  proposition.  Mr.  Hall  appeared  here 
and  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  I  don't  know  that  he  threw 
any  light  on  this. 

Mr.  McLatjghlin.  Do  your  records  show,  or  are  you  able  to  tell 
us  or  give  us  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number"  of 
issues  of  the  newspapers  through  the  country  in  which  the  market 
reports,  such  as  you  have  shown  us  here,  appear  daily? 

Mr.  Branch.  We  are  putting  in  a  system  effective  January  1st  that 
will  show  that  exactly,  and  I  can  give  you  that  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. Because  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  organized  this  serv- 
ice— we  have  been  handicapped  to  the  limit  in  getting  any  men  at 
all — it  has  prevented  our  developing  certain  refinements  in  the  work 
to  the  extent  we  should  like  it  to  do.  We  have  had  to  do  certain 
things  without  keeping  all  the  records  and  reports  we  should  have 
under  normal  circumstances  and  which  we  are  going  to  have  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  Brand.  Estimate  it. 

Mr.  Branch.  That  would  be  almost  impossible.  It  appears  prob- 
ably in  an  average  of  two  to  three  large  city  dailies  in  practically  all 
of  the  16  cities  in  which  we  operate.  They  have  circulations  all  the 
way  from  50,000  to  500,000  a  day.  Of  course  I  have  reference  to  the 
•coiisuraers'  press  report  and  not  the  growers'  bulletin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Just  one  more  question.  It  was  brought  out 
yesterday  that  in  many  cases  newspapers  do  not  publish  thesei 
matters  as  you  give  them,  and  that  some  of  their  statements  are 
wrong  and  'misleading,  and  deceive  those  who  read  them.  Do  you 
pay  any  attention  so  that  you  will  know  whether  or  not  a  newspaper 
publishes  what  you  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Branch.  We  certainly  do,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  check  the 
report  over  practically  every  day.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  instance 
of  how  it  happens  that  occasionally  the  papers  publish  reports  that 
are  inaccurate.  In  Cleveland,  for  instance,  our  man  furnished  the 
Cleveland  paper  not  only  with  the  consumers'  report,  but  with  a 
report  for  the  financial  page,  a  wholesale  report  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  certain  other  products  he  got  from  one  of  the  other 
'bureau  men  in  the  joint  office.  The  Cleveland  paper  put  it  under  a 
headline  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  but  threw  in  with  it,  as  they  were 
setting  up  the  paper,  reports  on  rabbits,  geese,  ducks,  and  a  lot  of 
other  products  they  got  from  some  commercial  service,  and  it  all 
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appeared  under  the  heading  "Bureau  of  Markets"  for  a  day  or  two^ 
until  we  caught  it  up  and  asked  them  to  change  it.  They  do  not 
always  do  exactly  what  we  ask  them  to  do,  by  the  way,  but  generally 
their  cooperation  is  quite  cordial.  So  that  is  just  one  illustration, 
of  how  it  thiglit  happen,  but  it  does  not  go  on  any  longer  than  until 
we  can  catch  it  and  have  the  paper  change  it. 

The  thought  I  wished  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  I  think  every 
man  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with. 
investigational  work  will  agree  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
we  have  is  to  help  the  small  farmer,  who  has  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  surpluses  of  various  products  to  sell,  who  is  not  big  enough, 
to  ship  in  carload  lots,  ahd  who  does  not  belong  to  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation. One  of  our  hardest  problems  is  to  help  that  type  of  farmer 
to  market  his  product  to  better  advantage.  The  City  Market  Ke- 
porting  Service  caters  especially  to  this  type  of  grower. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  do.  I  still  have  this  in  mind,  however : 
How  far  we  can  go  with  this  work 

Mr.  Branch.  I  did  not  quite  finish  that.  I  said  that  the  logical 
place  to  stop  would  be  in  cities  of  about  100,000  population.  That 
does  not  mean  every  city  in  the  county  of  that  population.  If  it  is 
not  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  and  if  we  can  not  reach  a  large 
number  of  producers  around  it,  if  the  food  problems  are  not  acute — 
I  do  not  believe  the  work  should  be  taken  up.  As  a  general  idea,, 
however,  I  think  we  should  stop  at  cities  of  about  that  size. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Regarding  the  Local  Market-Reporting  Service. 

These  letters  were  received  from  growers,  dealers,  and  consumers  and  are 
arranged  by  cities: 

CHICAGO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  our  association  held  on  July  13, 
with  36  members  present,  and  at  which  the  work  of  the  market  reporting- 
service  was  taken  up,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important  and  necessary 
move  to  improve  the  marketing  conditions  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  builds 
the  foundation  for  more  and  better-regulated  markets,  notes  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable  products,  relieves  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  at  large  as  to  the  conditions,  movements,  and  prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts, which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  regulating  and  establishing^ 
markets  in  Chicago. 

The  present  report  of  the  West  Randolph  Street  Market  has  thus  far  worked 
with  wonderful  success,  it  assists  the  farmer  or  gardener  to  sell  his  produce 
quicker  and  prevents  the  scalper  from  getting  the  advantage  of  the  ignorant 
producer  regarding  the  market  prices ;  it  creates  quick  action  with  the  buyer, 
as  it  keeps  him  posted  of  the  value  of  the  article  that  he  buys ;  it  will  prevent 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  unusual  raise  and  drop  in  prices ;  it  will  encourage  pro- 
duction, prevent  waste.     *     *     * 

This  market  report,  which  has  been  hoped  for  by  farmers  and  gardeners  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  Issued  by  any  other 
agency,  is  proving  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
of  this  vicinity. — The  Cook  County  Truck  Gardeners  and  Farmers  Association 
(about  2,000  memhers). 

The  dally  market  report  bulletin  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is,  I  am  sure,  the  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  service  so  far  instituted 
for  the  market  growers. — John  L.  Johnson  (grower). 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  these  market  reports.  I  find  them  to  be  as  nearly 
correct  £(s  possible,  and  hope  you  will  continue  this  for  the  years  to  come. — 
Fred  C.  Mahler  &  Sons  (growers). 

I  have  received  your  marketing  bulletins  and  appreciate  them  very  much,  as 
it  keeps  one  posted  on  what  things  are  worth.    *    *    *    Keep  the  good  work 
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moving.  We  will  be  there  with  the  goods. — Fred  W.  Holm,  Worth,  III. 
(grower). 

Your  daily  reports  are  of  so  much  value  to  us  that  we  would  not  like  to  be 
without  them  again.  We  now  have  the  necessary  information  to  put  the  right 
price  on  our  vegetables.  Over  1,000  consumers  are  now  buying  from  the  farm- 
ers' wagons  on  Elston  Avenue.  It  opens  the  road  for  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  and  cuts  down  the  waste.  I  believe  the  reports  are  more  necessary 
and  do  more  good  in  Chicago  than  in  any  other  city.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
the  service. — August  Getceke,  director,  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  (grower). 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  most  praiseworthy  work.  Prom  it  will  evolve  the 
municipal  market. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Armour,  president  Catholic  Woman's  Club  of 
Rogers  Park  (consumer). 

I  desire  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the  careful  and  efficient  manner  evi- 
dently employed  by  your  office  in  obtaining  and  disseminating  this  useful  infor- 
mation. 

Especially  do  I  desire  to  approve  of  the  Information  given  to  housewives 
pertaining  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  certain  commodities,  also  of  the 
advice  pertaining  to  the  proper  time  for  canning  fruit. 

You  are  doing  a  great  work  meriting  the  fullest  support  of  every  patriotic 
distributor  and  it  should  result  in  benefiting  the  producer  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer.— Sol  Westerfeld,  Secretary,  National  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  written  comments  received : 

"  It  is  the  greatest  help  the  farmers  ever  had.  It  assists  you  in  all  lines 
of  work." 

"  The  report  has  been  of  assistance  to  me  as  it  gives  me  the  correct  market 
prices  and  a  number  of  times  I  was  able  to  sell  before  going  to  the  market, 
especially  in  the  season  when  I  was  short  of  help." 

"  In  numerous  ways  it  has  helped  me.  One  day  it  saved  me  on  cabbage 
alone  $10.00." 

"  It  is  of  great  value  to  a  person  who  does  not  go  to  the  market  every  day." 

"It  keeps  us  posted  on  prices  so  that  the  scalpers  can't  get  the  best  of  us." 


No  one  would  wish  to  have  it  discontinued  here  now,  after  one  year's  trial. 
The  market  gardeners  are  getting  a  more  even  price  for  their  goods  than 
formerly  and  are  avoiding  gluts  through  the  publicity  given  by  the  market 
reports.  We  expect  even  better  results  this  year  than  last  year. — I.  W.  Stone, 
President,  Boston  Market  Gardeners,  and  Massachusetts  State  Vegetable 
Growers. 

"  Find  bulletins  almost  indispensable — papers'  reports  are  not  changed — 
farmers'  papers  too  far  behind." 

"  There  is  nothing  issued  that  is  any  more  beneficial  to  market  gardeners 
than  this  bulletin." 

"  I  think  this  has  been  the  greatest  help  to  the  farmer  that  the  Government 
has  undertaken." 

CLEVELAND. 

"  I  value  it  very  highly,  could  not  be  without  it.  It  gives  me  the  finest 
information  on  everything  a  farmer  grows,  and  I  know  just  what  to  sell  and 
ask  for  everything  I  sell." 

"  Words  can  not  express  the  value  It  has  been  to  me.  If  I  miss  It  a  day 
I  am  lost." 

DENVEE. 

"  I  find  It  of  immense  value  because  I  know  what  to  ask  for  my  produce 
both  on  the  market  and  on  the  farm.  Heretofore,  there  were  many  growers 
who  sold  their  produce  at  a  loss  early  in  the  morning,  not  knowing  the  market 
price  of  the  day  previous.  This  Is  a  movement  I  would  like  to  see  grow  uhtil 
it  covers  every  agricultural  product.  Would  like  to  see  more  power  to  the 
Marketing  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

"  The  numerous  ways  the  bulletin  has  been  of  help  to  me  and  my  neighbors 
Is  beyond  conception.  I  firmly  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  stabilize  prices; 
and  also  to  help  sell  produce  when  the  market  is  very  heavy." 

"  It  downs  the  little  stories  that  one  gets  from  the  buyers  in  regard  to  the 
different  prices  they  are  paying  and  the  amount  of  produce  on  the  market. 
I  value  It  as  an  excellent  aid  to  the  grower." 
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"  It  greatly  helps  us  in  getting  as  much  as  our  products  are  worth.  Without 
it  we  are  rather  at  the  mercy  of  commission  men." 

SPEINGFIELD,    MASS. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  these  reports  have  been  an  important  and 
valuable  feature  and  that  their  painstaking  preparation  by  your  representative 
has  constituted,  to  my  mind,  a  valuable  service  to  the  people  in  this  com- 
munity.—/iJif/iarf/  Hooker,  editor  and  publisher,  The  Sprinfifleld  Republican. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  local  market  reports  which 
,the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  furnishes.  *  *  *  I  feel  that  what- 
ever we  are  able  to  print  under  our  caption :  "  The  Market  Basket  "  is  compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute,  and  helpful  to  our  women  readers. — Eleanor  Rich- 
ards, editor,  woman's  page.  The  Springfield  Daily  News. 

PROVIDENCE,   E.   I. 

You  have  no  idea  how  our  consumer-customers  depend  on  it  to  see  if  we  are 
giving  Ihem  a  square  deal. — H.  W.  Tinkham  .6  Son,  market  gardeners,  War- 
ren, R.  I. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Housewives  League  J  spoke  of  the  Providence  Market 
•  Guide  as  prepared  by  you.  *  *  *  i  asked  how  many  of  those  present  were 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  it  and  found  it  a  help  in  housekeeping.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  general.     *     *     * 

I  feel  that  the  publication  of  these  prices  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  is 
-  something  that  as  a  league  we  have  long  wanted  and  now  much  appreciate. — 
Rose  G.  Hilton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  president  of  the  Providence  Housewives 
League. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJREATJ 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brand,  your  next  item  is  on  page 
244,  item  125,  investigations  relating  to  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  preparation,  marketing,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  food  products.  Gentlemen,  atc  are  making  very 
slow  progress  here  with  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  new  items. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  an  old  item,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  we  are  not  to  have  any  information,  why  have 
these  hearings  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  limit.  I  believe  two-thirds  of  our  time 
has  been  spent  in  asking  the  same  questions  over. 

Mr.  Haugfn.  Well,  you  have  to  ask  many  of  these  questions  a 

dozen  times  before  you  get  an  answer.    That  is  the  trouble.    If  we 

.  could  get  answers  to  our  questions  we  could  get  along  much  better. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  can  spend  $3,000,000  getting  information 
about  canary-bird  seed,  spinach,  and  so  on,  we  ought  to  spend  a 
little  time  getting  information  about  those  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Sure.    We  have  spent  a  day  and  a  half  on  this. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  investigation,  as  we 
have  conducted  it,  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of 
farm  management  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  par- 
ticular phases  to  which  we  give  attention  are  the  costs  of  marketing 
and  distribution,  and  in  connection  with  that  work  we  have  been 
following  specific  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  ranches  and  the  ranges 
and  the  farms  through  the  market  and  through  practically  to  the 
packing-house  trade.    At  that  point  the  investigations  of  the  Trade 
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Commission  come  in,  and  are  carried  up  to  the  point  of  distribution 
■of  the  products.  We  have  gotten  marketing  and  distributing  costs 
on  nearly  3,000  head  of  cattle,  on  about  4,000  head  of  sheep,  and  on 
an  average  number — on  nearly  30,000  head  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  these  costs  ever  been  published? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  because  the  investigation  is  not  yet  complete.  It 
is  very  easy  to  go  wrong  in  these  fields  of  costs  of  production  and 
costs  of  distribution  and  marketing,  and  we  feel  that  the  only  wise 
way  is  to  be  thorough  in  our  investigation,  sound  in  the  plans  and 
policies  that  underlie  the  investigation,  and  not  too  hasty  merely 
in  order  to  secure  publicity  in  the  publication  of  conclusions.  This 
work  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  we  will  expect  to  begin 
to  publish  such  conclusions,  however. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  long  have  you  been  going  over  this? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  the  second  season. 

-Mr.  Thompson.  Been  working  at  it  two  years  and  not  published 
anything  yet  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  haven't  published  anything  specifically  on  this 
particular  matter,  though  we  have  published  a  bulletin  covering  the 
general  field,  which  gives  more  information  than  was  ever  before 
brought  together  in  a  single  cover.  We  have  published  information 
before,  but  not  on  these  specific  costs. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Have  you  arrived  at  ypur  conclusions  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  secretary's  oiRce  on  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No.  The  cost  of  production  work  has  been  handled 
by  the  office  of  farm  management.  We  have  had  an  arrangement 
dividing  the  field,  and  the  office  of  farm  management  handles  cer- 
tain phases  within  their  province,  we  handle  certain  phases  within 
our  province,  and  the  trade  commission  handles  certain  other  phases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Within  your  province,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  the  production — that  is  the  first  of  the  words 
used  here  ?  Yours  is  a  marketing  proposition.  Yours  is  the  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  has  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  do  with 
production  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  inserted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  production,  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  a  cooperative  arangement  with  the  office 
of  farm  management,  which  has  had  certain  investigational  work 
proceeding  in  that  field. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Shouldn't  that  word  "  production "  then  be 
stricken  out? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  a  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  or  work  have  you  done  under 
the  word  "  production  "  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  bureau  does  none. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  no  place  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  so  far  as  we 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  note,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  to  strike  it  out, 
so  we  won't  have  to  take  that  up  again. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  to  the  "  manufacture  "  and  "  preparation  " 
of  farm  products,  what  has  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  do  with  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  to  do  with  certain  phases  of  manufacture. 
For  instance,  we  study  cotton  spinning  and  testing,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  under  another  item.  In  many  other  phases  of  manufac- 
turing we  are  concerned,  because  manufacture  relates  so  definitely 
to  marketing  and  distribution.  In  still  other  phases  we  are  not 
particularly  interested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  remember  very  well  the  discussion  we  have 
had  on  that  other  item  about  cotton  and  the  spinning  and  the  tensile 
strength,  and  so  on.  We  haven't  been  in  entire  agreement  as  tc 
that,  but  that  is  another  item.  But  under  this  item,  what  do  you 
understand  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  to  do  with  the  preparation 
and  manufacture — they  may  be  related — of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  studying,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  cert^n 
products,  canning  and  things  of  that  sort.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  it  affects  the  cost  of  marketing.  Some- 
times the  question  of  what  is  manufacturing  is  a  pretty  close  ques- 
tioUj  and  if  the  removal  of  the  word  is  going  to  limit  proper  in- 
vestigations I  would  suggest  leaving  it  in.  I  haven't  in  mind  a 
specific  reason  for  striking  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  "  production  "  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  the  word  "  manufacture." 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  not  saying  you  are  wrong  in  pursuing 
these  inquiries,  but  this  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  the  first 
thought  that  comes  to  me  is  that  it  would  be  your  duty  to  study 
accurately  conditions  and  methods  of  improving  the  marketing 
proposition,  not,  go  way  back  to  study  the  feature  of  manufactur- 
ing and  preparation,  because  if  you  pursue  that  to  the  limit,  there 
would  be  no  end.  You  could  go  back  clear  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion to  every  method  pursued  on  the  farms,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  use  of  seed,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  and 
the  harvest  of  it,  and  all  that,  which  it  strikes  me  is  not  a  market- 
ing proposition  at  all.    If  I  am  wrong,  I'd  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  much  can  certainly  be  said:  We  take  up  no 
phase  of  activity  if  another  agency  is  responsible. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  undertake  to  supply  every  deficiency 
in  other  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  their  line  should  be  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  your  line  following  it,  is  it  up  to  you  to  take  it  up  and  fol- 
low it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  about  preparation.  Where  do  you  prop- 
erly act  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Brand.  Throughout  the  course  of  preparation  for  market. 
That  is  an  essential  part  of  marketing.  The  preparation  of  a  prod- 
uct for  marketing  is  an  essential  part  of  marketing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Be  a  little  more  specific.     Wliat  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Brand.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  matter  of  fruit  market- 
ing. We  take  that  up  after  the  fruit  is  picked  and  goes  to  the 
packing  house.  We  have  advised  many  improved  methods  of  pack- 
ing, grading,  branding,  and  things  of  that  sort.     We  follow  the 
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product  through  from  that  point.  All  of  those  things  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  marketing  process. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHLiN.  Isn't,  that  grading  and  packing  done  largely 
by  the  men  who  produce  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  many  cases,  yes;  but  in  many  more  cases  it  is 
handled  by  the  marketing  organization,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  your  inquiry  been  of  any  benefit  to  the 
producer  ?     Plas  it  to  the  business  man  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Decidedly  so.  In  some  cases  he  gets  as  much  as  25 
cents  a  box  more  for  his  apples  than  he  would  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  don't  take  it  up  until  after  it  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  producer? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  take  it  up  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  understanding  of  your  foi-mer  answer  was 
you  started  in  the  packing  houses  and  storage  places. 

Mr.  Brand.  Our  interest  in  the  matter  starts  with  the  harvesting 
of  the  material,  in  order  that  it  may  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reach  the  market  in  the  condition  that  will  bring  to  the  producer 
the  best  possible  return.  We  took  up  the  question  of  handling 
oranges,  for  instance.  The  chairman  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  will  prob- 
ably recall  the  work  done  in  that  respect,  which  in  its  permanent 
effect  probably  saves  annually  to  the  California  orange  industry 
alone  the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  This 
results  through  the  use  of  improved  methods  of  handling  oranges, 
lemons,  and  grape  fruit  in  California. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  suggestions  to  an  asso- 
ciation like  that  every  year? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  no;  but  the  field  is  vast.  For  instance,  while 
California  has  put  in  great  improvements  and  is  working  with  us,  I 
had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Powell  this  morning  before  I  came  to  the 
hearing  saying  he  wished  to  work  with  us  still  further.  There  are 
many  improvements  still  to  be  worked  out,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Government,  in  combination  with  the  industry.  In  Florida  they 
have  not  developed  to  the  extent  as  in  California,  and  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  assistance,  and  so  on  in  many  other  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
farm  products? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  very  much  interested.  Some  people  consider 
ginning  cotton  manufacturing.  The  reason  I  would  like  to  leave  the 
word  in  is  that  so  many  people  give  it  such  a  wide  meaning.  Very 
many  people  contend  strongly  that  ginning  is  the  first  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.    I  state  that  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far 
in  this  line  of  work  under  the  marketing  proposition. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  you  can  trust  us  not  to  go  an  inch  farther 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  results  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  you  gentlemen  desire.  We  always  come  back  to  you,  too, 
and  reveal  to  you  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  don't  think  the  questioning  of  these  matters 
indicates  a  lack  of  confidence  in  those  doing  the  work.  There  is  a 
duty  devolving  on  Congress,  though,  and  I  think  if  we  shift  that,  or 
shirk  it,  and  say  we  will  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  an  official,  we  are 
not  doing  our  duty.    I  have  noticed  a  great  many  times  you  put  into 
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the  law,  "  This  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
bureau."  That  is  necessary  a  great  many  times ;  you  can  not  do  it  in 
any  other  way ;  but  in  many  respects  or  in  many  other  matters  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress,  if  it  "has  an  opinion,  to  express  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  law.  I  don't  wish  anything  I  have  said  to  show  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  head  of  this  bureau,  but  there  are  certain  duties 
devolving  on  Congress,  and  it  ought  to  perform  every  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Eainey.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  which  probably  to  you 
gentlemen  may  appear  a  little  foreign  to  the  matter  at  issue,  but  in 
the  salaries  suggested  here  I  notice  "  Assistants  at  $1,800  and  $1,860." 
Would  you  briefly  tell  us  what  kind  of  work  those  assistants  perform? 
In  other  words,  does  it  require  any  particular  skill  or  study  or  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  Brand.  Decidedly.  These  are  men  trained  along  these  specific 
lines.  Mr.  Eainey,  I  am  sure,  realizes  just  how  foolish  we  would 
look  in  sending  a  man  out  to  a  big  ranch  to  inaugurate  the  study  of 
marketing  of  cattle  orv  that  ranch  if  we  sent  a  bumpkin  out  who 
ididn't  know  anything  about  the  subject.  "We  have  got  to  send  a  man 
who  not  only  knows  the  ranch  end  of  marketing,  but  the  Chicago^ 
Kansas  City,  or  Omaha  end  of  the  marketing  game,  and  you  can  not 
hire  that  kind  of  a  man  at  less  than  those  salaries. 

Mr.  Eainey.  Are  they  practical  men? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  try  in  all  cases  to  get  men  who  know  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  economic  phases  of  things. 

Mr.  Eainey.  But  it  does  not  require  any  particular  college  or  uni- 
versity.study  for  the  information? 

Mr.  Brand.  Employees  who  have  had  university  training,  in  eco- 
nomics, covering  a  wide  range  of  economic  subjects,  are  more  capable 
generally  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  than  men  who  have  not  had 
that  training.  We  do  use  a  very  large  number  of  men,  however,  who' 
have  not  had  any  college  training. 

Mr.  Eainey.  I  do  not  object  to  the  salary  at  all.  It  is  just  a  point 
of  inquiry.  For  instance,  take  these  men  getting  $1,800  a  year  in 
this  particular  department  that  are  now  on  the  pay  roll.  Have  these 
men  doing  the  active  work  made  any  preparatory  study  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  A  great  many  of  them  have.  In  the  live-stock  work 
we  have  taken  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  have  not  had  college 
training,  but  wo  do  know  the  business  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  Eainey.  Is  it  difficult  to  get  men  of  this  kind,  with  informa- 
tion at  hand  as  the  result  of  practical  experience  and  study,  for 
$1,800  a  year? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  class  of  men  we 
want  at  any  price.  We  have  got  to  content  ourselves  with  what  we 
can  get  in  the  end,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  material  we  have. 
These  men  are  so  valuable  that  they  are  constantly  being  offered 
higher  salaries.  One  of  them  is  just  now  leaving  us.  He  so  reported 
to  me  yesterday.  He  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  more 
than  we  are  paying.  In  other  words,  $5,000  a  year.  There  is  not  a 
week  when  we  do  not  lose  from  one  to  several  of  these  men  because 
some  one  else  finds  them  so  much  more  valuable  to  them. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  How  many  applications  do  you  have  for  positions  in 
the  local  service  ? 
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Mr.  Brand.  We  don't  hav6  a  great  volume  of  applications. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  have  you  on  the  list  of  applicants  for 
positions  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  say. 

Hr.  Haugen.  You  have  no  trouble  in  filling  them? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  have  infinite  difficulty. 

A  man  was  in  to  see  me  yesterday  who  is  going  back  to  his  home 
in  Texas,  one  of  our  warehousing  experts.     We  were  paying  him  ' 
$2,700,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  stay  here  any  longer  at  that  figure. 
We  have  held  several  examinations,  and  are  still  without  the  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  this  work  include  field  work,  shocking  of  grain, , 
and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No.  We  do  very  little,  if  any,  work  on  that  phase  of 
the  matter.  We  do  try  to  suggest  methods  of  handling  which  will 
bring  products  to  the  market  in  better  condition,  but  very  little  in 
the  matter  of  threshing,  stacking,  shocking,  or  anything  of  that  sort.. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Another  bureau  does  that?    It  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  very  little  of  that  work  being  done. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Done  by  another  bureau,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know  specifically  of  anyone  doing  it.  We- 
have,  in  our  earlier  work,  given  some  study  to  that  matter,  naturally. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  suggest  as  to  the  handling  of  grain, 
and  how  much  do  you  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  little.  That  was  done  in  the  past  and  is  not 
being  done  at  this  present  moment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Nothing  being  done  as  to  grain,  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  that  sort ;  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  do  you  deal  with  grain  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Throughout  the  process  of  marketing  we  deal  with. 
grain.  That  comes  up  under  three  items.  We  do  some  grain  work 
that  you  may  be  interested  in  under  this  very  project,  but  it  does  not 
bear  upon  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose,  Mr.  Brand,  you  outline  briefly  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  this  money. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  interested  now  in  grain.  This  item  reads,  "  To 
make  investigations  relating  to  the  production,  transportation,  stor- 
age, preparation,  marketing,  manufacture,"  and  so  on.  It  covers 
everything. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  "  Production  "  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  taken,  from  the  books  of  over  400  elevators 
in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado,, 
figures  from  which  we  arrive  at  the  cost  of  marketing  the  grain  they 
handle.  We  determine  their  operating  costs,  depreciation,  and  every 
factor  entering  into  marketing.  We  have  in  our  hands  now,  and  in 
process  of  being  worked  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Trade  Commission  the  most  comprehensive  figures  on  the  cost  of 
handling  grain  in  the  cbuntry  that  have  ever  been  developed.  We 
have  also  studied  the  practices  of  commission  houses,  so-called  wire 
houses,  and  similar  industries  throughout  the  country  that  operaie 
on  a  very  large  scale.  We  have  also  studied  the  practices  of  terminal 
elevators,  and  the  effect  of  future  trading  upon  prices.  We  are 
working  on  that  whole  broad  question,  and  we  have  in  hand  a  mass 
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of  most  valuable  data,  which  is  now  being  worked  up.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  such  compreherisive  information  will  be  available  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  grain  and  live-stock  marketing. 

Mr.  Aniteeson.  Will  this  data  ever  be  published? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  about  the  elevators  ?  Tell  us  something  about 
that.  You  certainly  know  something  about  that,  about  the  practice 
of  the  elevators  and  the  cost.  What  do  you  suggest?  What  is  the 
remedy?     What  has  been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know  just  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know  that  this  bureau  is  in  its  infancy ;  but,  after 
all,  I  assume  you  have  obtained  some  of  the  prices. 

Mr,  Brand.  What  particular  question  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Hattgen.  You  were  referring  to  the  elevators.  What  have  you 
accomplished  in  any  of  the  lines  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  all  of  this  vari- 
ous work.     Yoiir  question  is  so  broad  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Confine  it  to  elevators.  Cost  of  handling  grain. 
How  it  should  be  done.  How  the  present  method  can  be  improved 
upon. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  find  a  variation  in  cost  of  from  about  15  cents 
per  bushel  down  to  9  mills  per  bushel,  varying  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  handled  by  the  house,  the  efficiency  in  handling,  and 
the  equipment,  location,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  de- 
termined what  is  probably — we  should  be  able  to  say  when  all  of 
the  figures  are  in — what  size  of  unit  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
unit,  as  far  as  operating  costs,  and  thijigs  of  that  sort  are  concerned, 
what  is  subtracted  for  services  rendered  from  the  market  price  which 
the  producer  is  paid. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  you  have  stated  is  a  common  knowledge, 
which  any  schoolboy  knows. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  men  in  the  grain  trade  were  very  much  interested 
when  they  found  it  out,  Mr.  Haugen.  I  presented  it  to  them  at  their 
national  meeting  at  Buffalo,  at  which  there  were  about  300  or  400 
present,  and  they  were  very  much  interested.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
schoolboy  who  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  Did  you  go  at  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how 
this  variation  exists,  and  how  it  may  be  avoided  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  and  these  grain  dealers  are  agreeing  to  adopt 
good  methods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  learned  the  reason,  and  are  able  to 
apply  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  some  respects  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  work,  Mr. 
McLaughlin;  but  in  some  features  of  it  we  have  already  learned; 
things  are  being  done. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  that  any  elevator  that  employs  a  man,  say 
at  $1,000  a  year,  and  handles  only  2,000  bushels  of  wheat — I  take  it 
that  anybody  would  understand  that  the  cost  of  handling  that  grain 
would  be  greater  than  one  man  handling  50,000 ;  and  it  wouldn't  take 
a  very  big  schoolboy  to  comprehend  that.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do?  Do  you  propose  to  furnish  them  the  required  number  of  bushels 
to  make  it  a  paying  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  that  question  itself  calls  for  no  answer,  Mr. 
Haugen. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  your  remedy? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  own  no  wheat.  We  control  no  wheat.  We  cer- 
tainly can  not  promote  the  business  of  any  one  elevator.  So  I  don't 
think  the  question  is  susceptible  to  an  answer  on  my  part.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  the  efficient  elevator  will  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  We  loiow  that  too.  What  are  we  to  get  out  of  these 
investigations?  How  are  you  to  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  If  the  committee  would  like^  I'd  be  glad  to  bring  here 
the  men  who  are  handling  the  specific  matters,  to  go  at  length  into 
details  as  to  just  what  sort  of  suggestions  we  probably  would  be 
able  to  make  with  regard  to  this  work.  It  was  not  my  understanding 
that  you  gentlemen  would  go  into  exact'  details  of  every  bit  of  this 
thing.  For  instance,  we  have  devised  the  system  of  accounting 
which  is  in  use  by  1,200  elevators.  They  have  adopted  that  volun-. 
tarily,  which  indicates  that  it  is  valuable  to  them,  and  gives  better 
results.  In  fact  I  have  had  them  write  me  hundreds  of  letters,  saying 
the  systems  we  furnished  them  result  in  their  being  able  to  do  their 
accounting  accurately  with  half  their  former  book-keeping  expense. 
That  is  just  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  We  had  a  man  here  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  think 
Spillman,  who  was  the  one  that  invented  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  devised  the  system  of  accounting,  and  it  has 
grown  every  year,  and  it  is  now  published  by  a  large  number  of 
publishing  concerns. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  else  could  we  tell  the  public? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  just  a  chapter 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  else? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  happen  to  have  in  mind  just  this  moment  any 
specific 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  the  trouble.  When  we  get  into  something, 
it  has  got  to  be  referred  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  am  only  one  man.  I'd  like  to  invite 
you  down  to  my  office  some  day  and  let  you  see  how  many  things 
JE  have  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  After  all  you  have  to  confess  we  are  not  getting  very 
much  information. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  confess  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with  it,  because  it  is  a  big 
bureau,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  have  an  intimate  knowled*?-©  n-f 
all  of  the  details 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  very  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information  we 
can.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  by  giving  examples  of  the  kind  of  im- 
provement  we   are  bringing   about. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  do  better  if  only 
one  would  talk  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  Have  you  some  specific  question? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  have  asked  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Brand.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  What  is  the  result  of  your  investigation?  You  said 
you   carried   on  extensive  investigations. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  shown  yOu  about  the  movement  of  cars,  and 
the  number  of  elevator  accounts   audited,  in  of der  to  determiine 
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operating  expenses.  I  have  recited  the  specific  benefit  which  has 
come  from  the  work.  Now,  if  you  have  some  further  specific  ques- 
tion I'd  be  glad  to  answer  any. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  stated  one,  your  bookkeeping.  I  take  it 
the  number  of  cars  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  fundamental  investigation;  that  leads  to 
the  improvement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  number  of  cars  being  moved? 

Mr.  Brand.  You  have  to  have  a  sufficient  number  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  accurate  conclusions.  You  can  not  base  your  -conclusions  on 
two  nor  a  dozen,  or  they  will  surely  turn  out  wrong. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  have  you  spent  getting  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  particular  item  calls,  I  think,  for  $48,000 ;  some- 
thing in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  we  can  tell  Congress  and  the  country  you 
have  prescribed  bookkeeping  and  you  are  investigating  as  to  the 
number  of  cars  moving;  and  that  is  the  extent  of  your  work,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  I  will  be  very  glad,  if  you  like,  to  submit  in  the 
record  at  this  point  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  under  this  par- 
ticular item. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  that  does  not  give  us  the  information  just 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 

FooD,Suppi.T  Investigations. 

SCOPE   OF    WOKK. 

1.  These  activities  have  been  confined  largely  to  live  stock  and  meats,  and 
to  the  principal  grains  entering  into  food  and  their  products. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  handled  all  the  investigations  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  production  of  both  live  stock  and  grain,  and  the  marketing 
of  live  stock  and  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  central  and  terminal  markets. 
With  reference  to  live  stock  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  handled  that  part 
of  the  investigation  which  related  to  the  packing  industry,  and  questions  of 
ownership  and  control.  Witli  reference  to  grain  the  department  and  the  com- 
mission worked  cooperatively  in  the  terminal  markets. 

COST    OF    PKOUUCTION. 

All  work  on  the  cost  of  producing  grain  was  done  by  the  oflSce  of  farm  man- 
agement under  cooperative  agreement  with  the  bureau  of  markets.  Figures 
regarding  the  cost  of  producing  live  stock  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  sur- 
veys made  by  the  office  of  farm  management,  supplemented  by  figures  ob- 
tained by  employees  of  the  bureau  of  markets. 

COST  OF   MARKETING. 

Live  stock. — Figures  were  obtained  on  the  cost  of  moving  stock  from  tlie 
farms  and  ranches  to  shipping  stations,  of  the  cost  of  moving  stock  from  the 
shipping  stations  direct  to  packing  jjlants,  and  of  the  cost  "of  moving  stock 
to  centralized  markets  and  selling  through  public  stockyards.  These  figures 
were  obtained  by  representatives  of  the  bureau  who  actually  followed  the 
stock  through  the  various  phases  of  marketing,  reporting  the  data  relative 
to  each  step  in  the  marketing  process.  Records  were  also  taken  from  the 
books  of  farmers,  live-stock  shippers,  and  managers  of  live-stook  shipping  asso- 
ciations concerning  marketing  data. 
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(1)  Territory  covered. — Range,  country,  and  tht-  corn  belt. 

(2)  Record   of   shipments. — Pour    hundred    and   forty-four    cars,    containing 
29,908  hogs;  129  cars,  containing  2,959  cattle:  35  cars,  cnntainint;  4,058  sheep. 


Country  elevators. — 1.  Records  have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  over  400 
elevators  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado, 
showing  the  cost  per  bushel  of  handling  grain.  These  costs  have  been  segregated 
into  various  factors  such  as  operation,  overhead,  depreciation,  labor,  etc. 

2.  An  intensive  study  has  been  made  of  139  elevators  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  study  covers  a  5-year  period,  and  includes  actual  prices  paid  to  farmers, 
purchases  and  sales  of  grain  by  months,  the  cost  of  handling  grain  per  bushel, 
together  with  profits  and  losses.  These  figures  disclose  the  actual  buying  aver- 
age, together  with  the  average  spread  by  months  and  years. 

TEEMINAI.   ELEVATORS. 

Figures  have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  several  of  the  largest  terminal 
elevators  in  Chicago.  Their  operations  are  typical  of  terminal  elevator 
processes.  i 

1.  Conditioning  grain. — ^An  abstract  has  been  prepared  of  the  in  and  out 
weights  by  grades  for  five  private  elevators  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 
These  figures  Include  several  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  and  will  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  results  of  mixing  and  conditioning. 

2.  Sources  of  supply  and  Mstrihution. — Detailed  purchases  and  sales  of  cash 
grain  for  a  period  of  five-years  have  been  taken  from  the  original  records  of  these 
firms  and  so  classified  as  to  show  the  source  of  grain  supply,  the  price  of  heavy 
and  light  purchases,,  the  type  of  dealer  from  whom  the  grain  was  purchased, 
the  basis  upon  which  it  was  bought,  and  the  type  of  dealer  to  whom  it  was 
sold. 

3.  Future  operations. — ^Abstracts  have  been  made  from  the  books  of  these 
companies  showing  in  detail  their  operations  in  the  future  markets.  These 
figures  run  into  the  billions  of  bushels,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  effect  of  futures  on  spot  values. 

WAEBHOUSES. 

A  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  operation  of  several  large  firms  in 
Chicago.  Financial  statements  have  been  examined  which-  show  profits  and 
losses,  costs  of  operation,  and  sources  of  Income.  An  analysis  has  been  made 
to  show  the  occupation  of  the  customers  of  and  the  mileage  controlled  by 
such  houses,  and  the  distribution  of  their  branch  oflSces  and  correspondents, 
together  with  the  population  they  serve. 

PIT   SCAMEES. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  "pit  scalping,"  in  order  to  obtain  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  actual  operations  of  typical  pit  scalpers,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  such  operators,  and  the  costs  of  their  operations. 

,       CI.EAEING  HOUSES. 

A  comparative  study  has  been  made  of  the  methods  of  clearing  houses  in 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City.  In  this  study  information  has  been 
obtained  regarding  the  organization,  membership,  rules,  and  operations  of  the 
various  commodities,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  for  their  existence 
and  the  functions  performed  by  each. 

,  COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  accounts  of  the  largest  grain  commission 
firms  in  Chicago.  Costs  of  operation  have  been  segregated,  sources  of  profit 
have  been  carefully  analyzed,  and  a  general  study  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  economic  function  which  commission  merchants  of  this  sort  perform. 
Records  were  obtained  from  these  firms  regarding  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
more  than  250,000  cars  of  grain. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  What  if  any- 
thing is  being  done  under  the  language  "  including  the  extent,  man- 
ner and  methods  of  any  manipulation  of  the  markets  or  control  of 
the  visible  supply  of  such  food  products,  or  any  of  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Bkand.  In  the  arrangement  that  we  made,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  duplication  in  this  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  phases  of 
the  work  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  bring 
to  their,  attention  any  specific  cases  that  come  to  our  notice  in  the 
markets  where  there  appears  to  be  either  discrimination,  unfair  prac- 
tices, deception,  or  any  of  those  abuses  which  we  are  trying  to  root 
out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  time  that  this  item  was  put  into  the  bill, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  there  was  pending  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  used  by  packers,  in  connection  with  the  stock- 
yards, and  their  various  other  activities,  and  I  think  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  this  item  was  put  in  with  a  view  to  securing 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  an  investigation  of  the  manipula- 
tion, or  attenipt  to  control,  the  markets  on  the  part  of  the  packers; 
and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  purposes  of  this  item 
liave  been  almost  entirely  subverted  by  the  character  of  the  work  you 
have  been  doing  under  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  I  think  not,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  passed.   ' 

Mr.  Brand.  My  recollection  is.  that  the  minority  leader  submitted 
this  item,  with  the  understanding  that  the  work  was  to  be  jointly 
done  with  the  Trade  Commission,  and  they  were  given  an  appropri- 
ation of  very  much  greater  amount. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  $250,000.  Because  of  the  fact  that  their  investiga-; 
tions  covered  that  very  difficult  phase  of  the  field  involving  combina- 
tions and  restraints,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  sat  next  to  the  minority  leader  when  this  was 
acted  upon.  If  there  was  any  such  understanding  I  did  not  know 
of  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  guided  wholly  by  the  debate  on  the  floor,  which 
I  read,  and  the  discussion,  which  I  have  heard.  As  a  consequence, 
T  am  unable  to  say,  definitely,  what  was  in  his  mind.  However,  we 
have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  many 
practices  within  the  field  of  their  investigation,  under  this  activity,i 
as  well  as  under  our  other  activities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  myself  that  the  subsequent  appropriation 
that  was  made  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  based  upon 
the  theory  that  the  Agricultural  Department  would  not  conduct  the 
kind  of  investigation  desired  to  be  conducted  under  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  this  item  did  not  carry  the  full  authority 
there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  true,  but  that  was  due  to  a  parliamentary 
limitation,  and  not  to  one  of  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  as  I  recall  it  was  passed  before  the  Bor- 
land resolution  was  passed,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  passed  while  an  investigation  was  pending, 
I  think,  touching  the  adoption  of  the  Borland  resolution. 
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Mr.  Bea>^d.  We  have  coopei'ated  very  fully  and  have  carried  out, 
most  of  the  investigational  work,  at  least  ha,ve  it  under  way,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  are  most  interested  in  that  matter  were  requir- 
ing.    In  fact,  some  of  them  have  assisted  us  in  the  work. 

Mr.  x\ndeeson.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  the  work 
you  are  doing  is  not  covered  by  the  language  of  the  appropriation, 
and  I  am  simply  saying  I  am  personally  disappointed  in  the  work 
that  is  being  done. 

ISfr.  Brand.  I  think  the  results  of  the  next  12  months  will  tell 
much  better  whether  there  is  reason  for  disappointment  with  re- 
gard to  it.  I  think  we  have  developed  many  things,  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  will  come  to  your  attention  later. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  In  that  connection  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  whatever  information  is  available  as  to  cost  of  production,  cost 
of  marketing,  at  this  particular  time,  should  be  made  public  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  would  not  suggest,  Mr.  Anderson,  that  if  the 
investigators  who  are  giving  their  whole  attention  to  this  believe 
that  the  results  are  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  it,,  that 
they  should  be  published  before  they  are  completed  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  the  information 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  public  while  it  is  useful,  and  not  after 
its  usefulness  is  relatively  lost. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  agree  heartily  with  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  gentlemen  know  that  in  the  particular  work  under  this 
item  the  men  who  have  been  working  at  the  Chicago  headquarters 
have  put  in  all  kinds  of  hours,  day  and  night,  and  have  worked  like 
slaves.  When  you  have  to  go  over  thousands  of  accounts  aiid  the 
books  of  hundreds  of  enterprises,  in  order  to  get  the  information 
you  are  after,  you  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  in  the  end 
come  out  with  a  relatively  small. compass  of  information.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  that  kind  of  work  in  an  ofThand  fashion.  It  is  very 
involved  and  very  difficult,  and  likewise  we  don't  want  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  that  are  harmful  to  these  big  enterprises  that  are  af- 
fected, and  maybe  do  them  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  were  speaking  about  stockyards.  To  what  ex- 
tent have  the  abuses  there  been  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement,  Mr. 
Haugen,  a  very  great  improvement  in  feeding  practices,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  charging  up  feed  that  is  not  furnished,  in  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing them  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  also  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  cars,  and  spotting  cars,  and  all  the  things  that  make 
for  efficient  stockyards  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  spotting  and  furnishing  cars.  That  has  been 
under  the  control  of  another  department. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  in  cooperation  with  them.  They  take  our 
suggestions  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  keeping  them  clean?  Did  you  ever  see 
the  yards  in  the  condition  they  are  in'  now — as  bad  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  recently  returned  from  them,  the  one  in  Kan- 
sas City,  at  least. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Take  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Brand.  I  have  not  been  to  the  Chicago  yards  for  at  least 
three  months. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  not  been  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  have  in  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Brand.  With  the  volume  of  cattle  that  is  moving  to  market 
there  isn't  the  opportunity  for  conducting  things  as  well  as  they 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  HAtTGEN.  The  commission  men  and  everybody  agree  they 
were  never  in  such  horrible  condition  as  they  are  in  now.  The  rea- 
son given  is  help  can  not  be'had.    I  suppose  that  is  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Brand.  Inability  to  secure  labor  in  the  stockyards  is  just  as 
acute  as  anywhere.  They  have  done  everything  they  could  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  conditions. 
Mr.  Brand.  That  is  one  of  the  important  factors. 
Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  the  feeding?     Aren't  we  paying  more 
for  hay  than  we  ever  did  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think,  absolutely,  yes;  but  the  individual  shipper  is 
not  being  charged  as  much  for  hay  by  the  stockyards  companies. 
Indeed,  I  know  that  many  commission  firms  have  absolutely — and, 
so  far  as  I  actually  know,  all  commission  firms  have  stopped  charg- 
ing people  for  feed  they  never  received. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Well,  assuming  they  are  honest,  and  they  are  de- 
livering it,  what  are  they  selling  it  for  now  ? 
Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know  the  price. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  selling  it  for  two  dollars  a  bale.  A  bale 
is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  Varies  greatly.    About  70  pounds. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Two  dollars  for  70  pounds.    And  what  is  the  price 
of  hay  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  About  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  quotation  gives  less  than  that.  That  is  for 
this  timothy  hay? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  all  together,  and  yet  I  am  payinjr  on  my  own 
place  ^-I-I  and  $23. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  speaking  of  stockyards.  You  are  not  run- 
ning one, — a  large  place? 

Mr.  Brand.  What  is  the  price  per  ton? 

Mr.  Haugen.  According  to  your  quotation  "best  timothy  hay, 
if30," — iU'i-ording  to  your  quotation.  Does  best  timothy  hay  go  to 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Brand.  Prairie  hay. 
Mr.  Haugen.  l^Hiat  is  that  worth  ? 
Jlr.    Brand.  Around   $24   and   $-25,   I   should   ^ay. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Good  quality? 
j\[r.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  investigated  so  you  can  tell  us  the  price 
paid  for  the  hay  they  use  in  tlic  stockyards? 

Mr.  Brand,  j  can  not  tell  you.  The  supervisor  of  the  stockyards 
can  tell  \<m. 

^^l•.  TIaugen.  Anyway,  they  pay  probably  not  to  exceed  $20,  or  a 
(•out  a  pound,  and  (hey  soil  it  at  tllroo  cents,  don't  they,  close  to  three 
cents? 
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Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know  what  their  selling  price  is.  I  know  we 
have  had  no  complaint  recently  from  shippers  as  to  unfair  practices 
with  reference  to  feed. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  believe  that  buying  hay  for  $140  a  thousand, 
and  selling  it  for  $350  is  a  fair  profit  ? 

Mr.  Beand.  None  of  the  companies,  under  thie  rules  and  regula- 
tions, are  aiming  to  make  any  profit  out  of  their  feed  account. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  A  committee  is  carrying  on  an  investigation  now, 
and  the  testimony  was  that  hay  was  bought  for  $140  and  sold  at 
$350.    Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  not  onlj'  a  matter  of  delivering  the  hay  itself. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  cost,  and  things  that  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  are  satisfied  that  just  a  reasonable  profit  is  all 
that  is  asked? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  carrying  on  at  this  time  aTi  investigation  that 
involves  the  whole  question,  involving  the  fairness  of  yardage 
charges  and  commission  rates,  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  have  taken  over  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  When  were  they  turned  back? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  House  now  to  take  them 
over. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Were  not  the  yards  taken  over  in  war  time? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  conducted  under  license. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  is  practically  taking  them  over. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
they  operate. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  were  the  commissions  reduced  and  the 
yardage  reduced? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yard  charges  in  most  of  the  yards  are  the  same  as 
they  have  been  for  a  period  of  years.  In  a  few  of  the  yards  where 
the  costs  have  gone  up  especially  high,  the  yards  companies  have 
raised  their  charges.  -  The  justice  of  those  increases  are  under  in- 
vestigation at  this  time,  and  similarly  with  respect  to  commission 
charges. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Well,  commission  charges  have  been  advanced  also, 
haven't  they? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  in  a  number  of  markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  give  us  a  single  item  that  has  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  a  period  of  rising  costs  in  war  time  I  don't  laiow 
just  how  they  could  be  reduced.  None  of  my  costs  have  been  re- 
duced.   I  don't  know  about  other  people's. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  know  of  none? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  know  we  are  getting  much  better  service  than  ever, 
we  have  much  less  complaint,  and  we  get  action  on  complaints  that 
we  have  never  gotten  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  do  you  know  we  are  getting  better  service? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  oui'  men  right  there  in  all  of  the  important 
markets,  and  the  reports  come  to  them  from  the  people  affected. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  My  experience  is  entirely  different,  and  I  tliink  you 
can  find  that  practically  every  stock  man  will  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
the  service  has  not  been  iiTiproved  upon,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.     I  don't  suppose  your  man  can  stay  in  the  yard  and  correct 
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the  service,  or  have  much  to  say  about  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  I 
take  it  the  stockmen  propose  to  run  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way,  and  there  is  very  little  you  can  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  stockyards  men  have  been  very  compliant  to  our 
regulations.  They  have  put  in  better  weighing  facilities,  and  are 
handling  stock  generally  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Putting  in  additional  scales  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  How  many  did  you  put  in  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Any  at  all? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Can  you  state  you  have  put  in  a  single  scale — — 

Mr.  Brand.  We  hajven't  put  in  any.  We  have  brought  about  im- 
provements in  those  respects. 

Mr.  Ha':jgen.  The}'  have  been  put  in? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  In  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  Kansas  City  particularly  the  service  has  been  im- 
proved greatly.  We  held  a  hearing  there  in  order  to  arrive  at  those 
matters,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  considerable  improvements. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  issuing  these  licenses,  you  assume  that  the  charges 
paid  all  along  the  line  were  perfectly  legitimate  and  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  assume  that,  and  we  have  in 
our  possession  at  this  time  the  complete  records  for  the  last  5  years 
of  all  the  live  stock  commission  men.  We  are  taking  those  that  can 
be  safely  used  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  commission 
men  are  entitled  to  increase  those  charges. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  long  have  yon  been  carrying  on  this  investiga- 
tion ?    How  much  money  ha-ve  you  expended  on  it ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  been  under  way  three  months.  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  much  money  was  expended  on  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Weren't  you  doing  some  of  it  a  year  or  two  ago? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  just  told  us  you  furnished  the  commission  over 
here  with  information,  been  cooperating  with  them.  Xow.  the  report 
was  made  several  months  ago,  wasn't  it? 

ilr.  Brand.  That  report  resulted  from  certain  investigations,  which 
were  carried  on  by  a  special  attorney  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  didn't  supply  that  information? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  was  the  result  of  public  hearings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  reports  were  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  information  have  you  been  furnishing? 

Mr.  Brand.  On  all  of  those  lines  you  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Anything  that  may  be  of  value  in  the  prosecu- 
tion  

Mr.  Brand.  Some  of  the  cases  might  be  made  the  basis  for  prosecu- 
tion. In  one  case  I  had  in  mind  a  gentleman  had  taken,  particularly 
from  Iowa  shippers,  $32,000  simply  by  returning  account  sales  that 
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were  from  one  to  ten  dollars  lower  than  he  sold  the  cattle  for  but 
which  were  within  the  range  of  the  day's  variations. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  ran  that  down? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  and  he  has  been  restoring  it  to  the  shippers  from 
whom  he  took  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  have  access  to  the  books  of  all  the  commission 
men? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  packers? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  I  suppose  we  could  have.  I  suppose  if  we  had  de- 
manded access  we  could  have. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  could  not  except  by  order  of  court? 

Mr.  Brand.  Only  with  their  consent,  and  thus  far  they  have  con- 
sented to  what  we  have  requested  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  checked  up  the  books  of  the  commission 
men? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  the  rakeoffs  quite  general? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  quite  general,  but  we  find  a  good  deal  of  profit 
in  the  feed  account. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  feed  account!  Now,  that  is  a  very  interesting 
question 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  big  one,  too.    Some  of  us  want  to  eat. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  right.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  price 
paid  by  the  feeder  and  the  seller?  How  many  hands  do  they  go 
through,  and  what  are  the  profits? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  more  direct  interchange 
instead  of  putting  them  through  the  yards;  trying  to  bring  about  a 
direct  distribution  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  never  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  have  accomplished  quite  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  goes  to  the  yards. 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  that  much,  but  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  number  of  hands  it 
goes  through,  and  the  rake-offs. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  comes  in  to  the  commission  man.  A  scalper  may  get; 
hold  of  it,  and  a  trader  may  get  hold  of  it,  it  may  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  packers.     It  may  go  through  four  hands. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  scalper  gets  on  an  average, 
and  the  trader  gets  on  an  average,  and  the  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  our  records  would  show  interesting  informa- 
tion along  those  lines.    I  can  not  tell  you  off-hand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  investigating  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  believe  you  will  ever  be  able  to  give  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country  any  information  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  All  of  the  information  under  those  items  are  being 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  we  hope  we  can  allocate  the  expense  to 
each  of  the  various  operations  in  marketing  and  distribution,  and 
also  infHcate  the  hands  through  which  they  pass.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  selling  the  feeders  and 
stockers  direct? 
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Mr.  Brand.  We  have  taken  that  up,  and  we  are  working  with  the 
county  agents  to  bring  about  a  direct  interchange  from  one  county, 
say  in  Iowa,  to  another  county,  instead  of  through  Omaha,  or  through 
other  centers.  I  should  say  several  hundred  thousand  head  have 
been  marketed  direct  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  reference  to  the  commission  man  selling  di- 
rectly to  the  feeder.  A  carload  of  cattle  shipped  to  Chicago  sold  t.- 
the  feeder  in  Kentucky.     How  many  hands  will  it  go  through  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  reason  for  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  don't  know  of  any  reason 

Mr.  Brand.  In  many  cases  it  only  goes  through  one. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Oh,  no.  Do  you  contend  that  a  carload  of  cattle — 
that  a  commission  man  in  the  Chicago  yards  can  sell  a  carload  direct 
to  the  feeder  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  do  in  many  cases.  It  was  stated  in  our  hearings 
that  they  do  it  in  many  cases.  It  has  been  charged  that  they  do  not, 
but  in  some  markets  that  is  quite  a  general  practice.  You  can  buy 
directly  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  it  from  the  commission  men  themselves  that 
it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  'varies  in  the  different  markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  were  discussing  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  can  be  done  in  many ;  and  in  many  it  is  the  general 
practice. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  one  firm  in  St.  Paul  that  does  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  are  many  firms  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  markets? 

Mr.  Brand.  Omaha,  Kansas  City — I  think  the  hearing  there  de- 
veloped the  same  situation.    I  think  a  number  of  other  markets. 
•  Mr.  Haugen.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Eainet.  All  of  the  stockyards  people  show  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  your  bureau  and  give  you  all  the  information  and 
data  that  might  be  helpful  to  you? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  isn't  it  true  they  have  responded  to  any  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  your  bureau  has  suggested,  and  adopted 
them? 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  generally. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.15  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS.. 

TJio  Chaii!J(.\n.  The  next  item,  Mr.  Brand,  is  page  24C»,  item  147. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  food-products  inspection  work,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Thevc  is  an  increase  in  that  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  nn  increase  of  $.')0,000.  a  transfer  from  the 
onicr,!2;cncy  funds.  In  connection  with  that  work  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  regardiiiir  joint  oflices.  The  bureau  has  a  total  of  171 
projects  or  division  offices  in  107  branches  and  located  in  56  differ- 
ent ci(  ii's.    41   of  the  107  offices  are  joint  offices.      In  other  words. 
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we  aim  in  ever}-  city  where  it  can  possibly  be  done  efficiently  to 
combine  all  of  these  units,  not  only ,  under  the  same  roof  but,  so 
far  as  possible,  with  the  same  general  personnel  to  carry  on  their 
general  work.  That  makes  for  a  great  deal  of  economy  in  the  op- 
eration and  makes  it  possible  for  Mr.  Sherman's  men  and  Mr. 
Branch's  men,  and  each  of  these  men  to  supplement  each  other's 
work  without  additional  expense.. 

That  has  been  particularly  true  under  the  item,  page  145,  item 
126. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  briefly  just  wh^t  your  plan 
of  operation  is. 

Mr.  Bband.  If  I  may,  I  will  ask  Professor  Scott  to  state  that.  I 
just  wanted  to  bring  out  this  important  point  concerning  the  joint 
operation  of  these  offices  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr,  Sherman  operate  12  of  their  offices  jointly,  thus  disposing  of 
the  necessity  which  would  otherwise  arise  of  employing  12  addi- 
tional leaders  in  various  cities.  With  that  introduction  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Scott  to  present  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Mr.  Scott,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  M.  SCOTT,  IN  CHARGE  OF  MARKET  IN- 
SPECTION OF  PERISHABLE  FOODS,  BUREATJ  OF  MARKETS, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food-products  inspection  service  is 
-so  simple  and  its  benefits  are  so  obvious  and  direct  that  I  shall  re- 
quire only  a  very  few  moments  of  time  to  explain  it. 

The  law  enables  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and 
certify  to  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable  farm  products  in 
the  important  central  markets  and  provide  for  the  charging  of  a 
fee. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  objects  are  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  prevent  deterioration  and  waste 
by  furnishing  a  medium  through  which  shippers  and  receivers  may 
settle  their  differences. 

The  certificates  issued  by  the  inspectors  are  received  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  and  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.- 

Mr.  Jacowat.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "  prima  facie 
evidence"  there?  Do  you  mean  when  the  certificate  is  issued  the 
burden  is  on  the  other  m.an  to  show  the  certificate  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  The  certificate  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  ad- 
justment of  controversies  between  the  shipper  and  the  receiver  and 
for  the  settlement  of  loss  and  damage  claims  against  the  railroads. 
The  shipper  is  furnished  with  an  unbiased  statement  of  the  true 
condition  and  quality  of  his  products  upon  arrival  at  the  market 
so  that  he  may  be  protected  against  unjustifiable  rejections  and  un- 
warranted claims  for  allowances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receiver 
is  similarly  benefited  if  the  certificate  shows  that  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  products  are  not  as  specified  in  the  contract  of  sale, 
but  even  so  the  shi]>per  is  still  benefited  bv  such  a  certificate  in  that 
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it  prevents  the  receiver  from  misrepresenting  the  facts  and  claim- 
inp-  a  greater  allowance  than  is  due  him. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  recently-  indicated  its  intention 
of  using  the  food  products  inspection  certificates,  when  available,  as 
a  basis  for  adjustment  of  all  claims.  Heretofore  they  have  had  no 
adequate  means  of  distinguishing  between  just  and  unjust  claims, 
neither  has  the  shipper  had  adequate  evidence  to  support  loss  and 
damage  claims  against  the  railroads. 

This  service  brings  about  a  general  improvement  in  marketing  con- 
ditions from  the  producer  through  to  the  consumer.  In  the  first 
place  the  producer  is  stimulated  to  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of 
harvesting,  grading,  packing,  and  loading  the  products.  The  shipper 
knows  that  if  his  product  "is  not  properly  graded  and  packed  the 
inspection  certificate  at  the  other  end  will  show  this  result. 

In  the  market  the  oj^erator  wlio  makes  purchases  for  speculative 
purposes  in  the  hope  that  the  market  will  advance  by  the  time  the 
products  arrive,  and  if  it  does  not  advance  rejects  the  shipment,  is 
practically  removed  by  the  inspection  service.  In  other  words,  the 
temptation  to  make  unjustifiable  rejections  and  claims  for  allowances 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  bases  of  speculation — the  amount 
of  re]  ections  that  the  commission  merchant  might  make  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  operator  will  often  purchase  one  or  two  or  more 
cars  of  potatoes,  for  example,  with  the  expectation,  or  rather  on  the 
gamble  that  wlicn  those  cars  arrive  the  market  will  have  advanced 
sufliciently  to  make  a  profit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  declines,  and  he 
taces  a  loss  he  simply  rejects  the  car  and  the  shipper  is  at  his  iiiercv. 
then  when  he  makes  the  rejection  he  claims  an  allowance.  The  re- 
jection is  made  on  the  pretext  that  the  stuff  has  arri\-ed  in  poor 
condition  or  that  it  does  not  conform  to  the  contract  of  sale— any 
pretext  in  order  to  make  the  rejection.  The  shipper  mav  now  call  for 
an  inspection  which  will  reveal  the  true  condition  of  'the  purchase. 
I  might  cite  one  instance  that  occurred  at  Norfolk  about  a  year  ago. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  inspection  service  was  inauguraW,  and 
shippers  generally  were  not  aware  of  the  service.  Four  cars  of 
potatoes  stood  on  the  track  for  30  days  while  the  shipper  and  receiver 
exchanged  telegrams  and  letters  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  allowance  tliat  sliould  be  made,  the  receiver  having  claimed  that 
the  stock  was  not  according  to  the  contract  of  sale.  Finally  the 
shipper  agreed  to  make  the  allowance  and  settle  the  case.  By  that 
time  the  receiver  had  changed  his  mind  and  asked  for  a  further 
allowance.  This  covered  a  period  of  30  days.  Four  cars  were  tied 
up  and  put  out  of  commission  for  that  period  of  time,  with  conse- 
quent danger  of  freezing  or  otlier  deterioration  in  the  product. 
Finally  the  shipper  heard  an  inspection  service  was  available,  wired 
to  the  Bureau  of  ^Markets  and  asked  for  an  inspectioji.  Although  we 
had  no  office  at  Norfolk  we  sent  a  man  there  and  made  an  inspection 
of  these  four  cars  and  found  they  were  No.  1  potatoes  in  first-class 
condition,  and  the  i-eceiver  was  forced  to  take  them  at  the  original 
sale  price.    That  is  the  practical  result  of  the  inspection  service. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  question  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
kets covered.    The  service  is  in  operation  now  in  46  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  the  names  of  the 
cities  ? 
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Mr.  Scott.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

1.  List  of  markets  in  which  food-products  inspection  offices  are  located : 
Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  Mil. ;  Boston.  Mass. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Butte,  Mont. ; 
Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Denver.  Colo ;  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  Houston,  Tex. ; 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New,  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.  Additional  markets  served  from  offices  in  above  list :  Alexandria,  Va., 
served  from  Washington,  D.  0. ;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  '  from  Omaha,  Nebr. ; 
Dallas,  Tex.,  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  Houston,  Tex. ;  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  from  Kansas  Cit>',  Mo. ;  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
from  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  Chicago,  111. ;  Mobile,  Ala.,  from 
New  Orleans.  La. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Providence,  R.  I., 
from  Boston,  Mass.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  ISIinneiipolis,  Minn.;  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  the  inspection  service  in  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing markets  as  the  funds  available,  or  to  be  available,  will  permit:  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Toledo,  Ohio ;  AVichita,  Kans. ; 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Montgomery,  ■  Ala. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  each  of  31  of  these  45  markets  where  the  service 
is  now  in  operation  an  inspection  office  is  maintained,  while  the 
remaining  14  markets  are  served  from  the  nearest  market  in  which 
an  office  is  established. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  do  not  send  your  men  any  considerable 
distance,  do  you,  to  make  an  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No.  For  example,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
are  served  from  New  York;  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  served  from  Fort 
Worth. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  About  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  I  believe,  on  the 
trolley. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  to  extend  this  service  to  all 
cities  that  you  think  should  have  it,  or  have  you  about  covered  the ' 
field  with  "this  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  here? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  not.  Such  cities  as  Columbus,  Toledo,  Louis- 
ville, Eichmond,  Norfolk,  San  Antonio  should  be  supplied  with  the 
service.  And  there  are  a  number  of  other  cities  of  equal  size  and 
importance  as  markets  that  should  have  the  service,  but,  of  course, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  total 
amount  necessary  to  extend  the  service  to  the  points  where  you  think 
it  ought  to  be  given  ultimately  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Put  that  in  the  record  and  name  the  cities. 
That  would  make  it  complete,  would  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  again  repeat  that  I  think  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  the  development  of  this  work,  very  largely  due  to  the 
discrimination  as  between  cities.  Take  a  place  like  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  about  75,000  inhabita,nts.  You  may  establish  this  service  there. 
Take  Columbia,  with  probably  50,000,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wi**» 
200,000;  would  you  establish  it  in  those  places  a.lc"' 
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Mr.  Scott.  It  is  established  at  Atlanta  and  is  in  operation  there. 
The  Chairman.  I  assume  so ;  there  is  nothing  going  that  Georgia 
does  not  get. 
Mr.  Lee.  You  mention  Columbia 


Mr.  Scott.  It  should  be  established  in  every  market  of  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more,  I  should  say.  ,,     t,       j    ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Brand,  to 
this  thought  that  has  entered  my  mind.  Take  Columbia,  in  my  own 
district.  A  great  many  small  truckers  live  around  Columbia  ihe 
land  has  risen  in  value  from  $2.50  to  $250  an  acre  there  in  the  last 
two  years,  because  they  have  discovered  it  was  a  good  trucking 
proposition.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  tor 
the  Federal  Government  to- hare  its  news  service  and  its  inspection 
service  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  at  each  of  these  smaller  place.  At 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  service  m  a  campaign 
in  the  city  of  Columbia,  let  us  say,  for  two  months;  then  move  your 
force  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  put  in  a  force  there,  with  the  hope 
that  the  organized  truckers  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
city  will  get  together  and  employ  a  man  to  do  the  very  kind  of  work 
you  are  doing  for  these  large  communities. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  done  some  work  of  that  character  and  expect 
to  continue  it,  but  aside  from  that  it  has  brought  about  the  permanent 
establishment  of  such  services  in  several  cities  through  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  commissions  of  marketing  and  state  commissions 
of  agriculture.  I  have  enlisted  their  interests  in  this  matter,  and  at 
their  meeting  in  Baltimore  this  week  they  have  taken  up  a  number  of 
them,  and  it  is  a  question  of  development.  We  feel  where  it  is  wise 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  stop  we  will  be  able,  through  our 
cooperations  with  the  States,  to  get  them  to  begin. 
The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  are  right  in  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  places  you  have  named,  though,  and  the 
condition  you  speak  of  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  products  re- 
ceived at  these  large  places  come  from  nearby  places '  and  within 
the  State. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  here.  Larger  cities, 
of  course,  get  the  bulk  of  their  products  from  distant  points.  The 
smaller  cities  get  the  bulk  of  their  products,  I  assume,  from  nearby 
communities.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Brand  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  consider  all  those  factors.  There  are  small 
markets.  Oklahoma  City  is  not  a  center  of  population,  but  it  serves 
a  very  large  back  country,  and  that  is  included  in  the  market.  Fort 
Worth  serves  all  of  the  country  in  northern  Texas  largely,  much 
more  so  in  that  way  than  San  Antonio.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  over 
70.000  population,  but  it  serves  a  very  large  territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  in  the  city  of  New  York  they  would 
not  get  one- tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  perishable  products  from 
the  immediate  community? 

Mr.  Brand.  By  no  means  as  much  as  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  got  to  make  up  that  difference 
somewhere? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  law  provides  for  service  in  important  central 
markets;  so  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  small  a  market  could  be 
and  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  following  the  spirit  of  the  law 
absolutely,  but  I  believe  there  is  room  for  good  work  along  the  other 
line  I  suggest.  It  must  be  demonstration,  and  the  actual  work  must 
be  carried  on  by  the  local  community. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  it  would  be  advisable  for  that  work  to  be 
limited  to  interstate  com'merce,  and  are  we  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  the  products  that  are  not  in  interstate  commerce  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  raises  a  very  interesting  legal  ques- 
tion, Mr.  M^cLaughlin.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  this  being  a  service  which  is  not  in  any  way 
regulatory  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  confined  to  interstate  com- 
merce. The  inspector  is  there  to  serve  the  interested  parties  and  when 
he  is  called  on  to  make  an  inspection  he  makes  that  inspection  and 
charges  a  fe6  for  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  go  a  little  further  than  that.  This 
inspection  provides  that  certificate  issued  by  the  inspector  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  in  a  court.  Is  it  up  to  the  Federal  government 
to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence  in  State  courts  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  I  was  going  to  follow  that  up  by  saying 
if  you  have  this  inspection  of  products  moved  from  the  garden 
country  around  a  large  city,  all  of  it  within  a  state,  you  are  extend- 
ing the  federal  activities  a  long  ways  and  you  are  involving  us  in 
legal  controversies  in  state  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Your  certificate  would  have  no  bearing  in  the. 
State  courts  except  for  its  reputation  and  standing? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  true;  only  in  the  United  States  courts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  the  inspector  can  be  called  on  in  contro- 
versies, and  we  will  be  getting  into  controversies  between  citizens 
of  the  state  in  the  state  courts.  It  may  be  all  right.  This  thing 
properly  carried  out  may  be  a  good  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  that  ?  Would 
your  inspector  likely  get  into  the  State  court  on  account  of  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  situation?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  we  have  not  thus  far. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  your  point,  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Scott.  But  he  could  probably  be  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  it  is  a  controverted  question  over  a  case  of  eggs 
has  that  got  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Federal 
courts  ?    Does  not  that  go  to  the  state  courts  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  In  which  case  our  certificate  would  not  be  received 
as  prima  facie  evidence. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts 
is  limited  to  jurisdiction  of  a  certain  kind  and  largely  limited  to  the 
amount  involved. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Scott.  Of  course,  it  m\ist  be  the  residence  question  anyway. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  I  take  it  that  no  Federal  court  assumes  juris- 
diction over  a  single  case  of  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Jacoway  suggests  that  about  the  only  Mvay 
you  could  get  one  of  these  certificates  into  the  Federal  court  would 
be  on  account  of  citizenship  or  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  about  the  only  way  you  could  get  the 
suit  into  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Scott,  that  99 
per  cent  of  all  these  disputes  will  arise  between  citizens  of  different 
States ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  was  just  about  to  remark  that  most  of  the  inspec- 
tions are  made  on  products  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  this  $50,000  increase;  I  mean  to  what  cities  are  you  going  to 
extend  the  service? 

Mr.  Scott.  There  are  two  things  involved  in  the  increase.  The 
$50,000  could  be  ^'ery  well  used  in  extending  the  service  to  various 
cities  like  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Louisville,  and  other  markets  of 
that  size,  but  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  service  to  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  Thus  far  the  serA'iue  has  covered  only  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Plans'  are  under  way  and  organizations  partly  under  way  to 
undertake  the  inspertion  of  butter. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  do  with  its  condition,  I  pre- 
sume, would  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  Its  quality  and  condition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  means  grade! 

Mr.  Scott.  Grade  and  score. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  All  of  this  inspection  has  to  do  with  car-load  lots? 
.  Mr.  Scott.  Car  load  and  less  than  car  load — any  quantity  the 
insj)ector  may  be  called  upon  to  examine. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  get  this  jurisdiction  straightened  out.  Do 
you  contend  that  the  determining  of  the  question  of  the  value  of 
a  case  of  eggs  shipped  from  Iowa  to  Chicago  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Haugen,  the  inspection  certificate  would  show  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  product.  After  the  inspection  is  made 
and  the  certificate  issued  the  matter  is  out  of  our  hands.  How  the 
courts  would  handle  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  But  what  court  would  handle  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  it  is  an  interstate  shipment  it  is  a  Federal  ques- 
tion, is  it  not,  if  criminal? 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  would  not  be  criminal. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  under  interstate  shipment? 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  case  of  eggs  shipped  from  Iowa  to  another  State  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  limited,  is  it  not,  to  the  amount? 

Mr.  Scott.  Are  there  hot  some  lawyers  here  who  could  answer 
that  question? 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  gentlemen,  the  lawyers  on  the  commit- 
tee are  more  familiar  with  the  law  than  Mr.  Scott  is. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  for  the  lawyers  to 
decide. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  certificates  have  vou  issued  under  this 
act? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cates. 

The  Chairman.  Just  approximate  tliciii? 
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Mr.  Scott.  But  since  the  new  act  went  into  effect,  October  1,  1918, 
I  can  give  it  to  you  by  months. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  well,  for  a  number  of  months  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  October,  for  example,  2,025  inspections  were  made;  in 
November,  1,671.  The  total  number  for  December,  can  not  be  given 
at  this  time  because  they  are  all  not  in.  The  duplicates  are  sent  to 
the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  fees  charged  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  $2.50  per  car. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  mean  each  inspection.  How  much  for  a  part  of  a 
car? 

Mr.  Scott.  $2.50  per  lot  in  excess  of  one-half  car,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  maximum  car,  and  $1.50  for  less  than  one-half  car. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  this  service  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing on  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  car  or  not — probably  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  that  is  the  aim  of  the  bureau  ?    . 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  make  it  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes.  It  was  placed  on  a  fee  basis  October  1,  so  we 
have  been  running  only  three  months  on  the  fee  basis.  In  the  mean- 
while ws  have  been  organizing  and  opening  up  new  markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  covers  the  overhead  charges  and  all  expenses 
connected,  incidentals  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  department,  to  make  it 
self-supporting,  to  cover  overhead  charges  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  To  make  it  self-supporting  ultimately.  It  is  a  new 
thing,  and  in  the  process  of  organization  it  is  evident  that  it  can  not 
be  made  self-supporting  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Speaking  of  making  it  self-supporting,  does  that  in- 
clude overhead  charges? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  should  include  overhead  charges.  , 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  to  make  it  include 
overhead  charges  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Ultimately. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  close  will  it  come  to  it  now  ?  Can  you  approxi- 
mate it  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  paying  over  one-half  of  the 
expenses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  expecting  an  increase  so  as  to  make  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  expect  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  inspec- 
tions in  the  first  place  and  a  reduction  in  the  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  when  we  open  up  an  office  the  office  equipment  has  to  be 
secured  so  that  during  the  development  period  the  expenses  are 
heavier  than  they  would  be  later. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Due  to  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Scott.  Due  to  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  your  estimation  can  it  be  made  self-supporting, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  you  should  fail  to  develop  an  increase  what 
would  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  the  large  markets, 
but  now  if  we  extend  this  service  to  smaller  markets  where  the  salary 
of  the  inspector  is  practically  the  same  as  at  a  larger  market  and 
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the  inspections  are  only  one-half,  then  it  can  not  be  inade  self -sup- 
porting without  charging  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well  the  language  would  imply  that  it  should  be 
made  self  supporting.  Would  the  policy  then  be  to  make  a  profit  in 
the  larger  stations  and  make  up  the  loss  in  the  smaller? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  could  possibly  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Have  you  any  definite  policy  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  find  the  charges  you  make  strike 
the  people  that  have  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  There  is  no  complaint  whatever.  We  probably  can 
increase  the  charges  without  an  injustice  to  the  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  are  the  inspectors  paid  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  inspectors  are  paid  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  We 
have,  I  believe,  one  or  two  inspectors  that  are  getting  as  low  as 
$1,600,  but  the  inspectors  carry  a  very  large  responsibility.  Each 
car  that  he  inspects  may  involve  a  decision  covering  $500  or  $1,000 
in  a  matter  of  adjustment,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  of  mature 
judgment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  These  inspectors  have  offices,  rent  offices,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Scott.  Rent  offices,  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  all  these  places? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  offices  in  31  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Out  of  45? 

Mr.  Scott.  Out  of  the  45,  and  12  of  those  are  joint  with  the  market 
news  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  have  much  if  any  apparatus,  machines, 
or  appliances  of  any  kind  to  assist  them  with  which  they  work  to 
make  these  inspections  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Very  little.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  hatchet  and  a  hammer  and  a  knife  and  a  few  things 
like  that  with  which  to  open  packages,  and  a  kit  to  carry  the  instru- 
ments in. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  would  you  have  to  say  about  extending  it  to 
hay,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  This  covers  only  perishable  products. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know,  but  what  would  you  think  of  extending  it, 
the  extension  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  had  a  very  great  amount  of  requests  from  hay 
shippers,  and  particularly  in  Oklahoma,  for  hay  inspection  service. 
We  have  done  nothing  along  that  line  except  to  assist  the  National 
Hay  Association  to  draft  a  piece  of  legislation  which  I  believe  some 
member  has  introduced.  Beyond  that  we  have  done  nothing  about 
it  thus  far.  And  there  is  a  very  important  field  and  there  is  no 
product  that  is  handled  so  carelessly  in  which  the  .shipper  and  par- 
ticularly the  country  shipper  receives  such  a  raw  deal  you  may  say, 
as  hay. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  about  to  say.  What  do 
you  say  about  extending  this  service  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  ultimately  it  will  be  extended  to  that  unless 
you  gentlemen  feel  we  are  spending  too  much  money  already,  then 
we  will  not.    We  can  not  but  feel  there  is  a  real  need  in^  that  field. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  it  not  strike  you  when  this  service  is  new 
and  you  are  trying  it  out  to  prove  its  worth  that  you  would  do  better  to 
limit  it  to  kinds  of  work  that. one  man,  can  do  instead  of  having  a 
man  there  to  inspect  one  kind  of  stuff  and  be  not  skilled  in  the  in- 
spection of  another  kind,  and  for  that  other  kind  of  product  you 
would  have  to  have  still  another  man  and  so  on?  Had  you  not  better 
work  along  and  see  whether  this  is  going  to  work  as  you  are  do- 
ing it  ? 

Mr.  Bka>td.  That  is  the  way  we  are  doing.  We  are  asking  inspec- 
tion on  products  that  a  single  man,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would 
be  familiar  with  rather  than  expecting  him  to  cover  perishables  and 
non-perishables,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cover  with  one  man. 

Mr.  Hatjgex.  Could  not  one  man  do  both,  if  it  were  extended  to 
hay,  could  you  not  use  the  same  inspector? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  you  could  not  especially  in  some  of  these  markets. 
The  men  work  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  if  his  time  was  not  fully  occupied,  could 
he  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  rarely.  Possibly  there  might  be  an  extraor- 
diary  case  in  which  a  fruit  and  vegetable  inspector  knew  any- 
thing whatever  about  hay  or  grain,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It 
would  be  a  very  unusual  case  in  which  he  could  inspect  both  lines. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  abuses  in  perishable  articles  are  small  com- 
pared with  that  in  hay.  I  agree  with  you  there  are  more  abuses 
in  the  sale  of  hay  in  the  hay  market  than  anything  else.  If  a  man 
gets  enough  to  paj^  freight  he  is  doing  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Hay,  you  would  not  call  that  the  most  important 
market  article,  that  is  about  the  third  most  important  article  in  the 
market,  is  it  not. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  as  a  shipping  proposition  it  is. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Wheat  and  corn  produce  more  money. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  live  stock,  and  in  the  aggregate  fruit  and 
vegetables  produce  more,  and  dairy  products  in  the  shipping  sense. 
I  am  only  using  it  in  the  shipping  sense. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  you  could  not  inspect  hay  unless  you  had 
grades  for  it,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  done  some  work  under  our  investigational 
department  with  grain  and  hay  and  seeds  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  grades. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  no  grades  on  hay,  have  you,  at  all? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  prepared  tentative  grades  on  hay.  We  have 
not  enforced  them,  but  used  them  for  investigational  purposes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Have  you  those  grades  so  you  could  submit  them 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  scarcely  ready  to  submit  them.  We  have  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the  supervision  and  grading 
of  hay.  ' 

Mr.  Thompson.  Does  that  imply  the  fixing  of  grades  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Has  that  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  not  submitted  it  to  anyone  yet,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  The  reason  I  ask  you,  that  is  a  very  important 
qiuestion  down  in  my  State,  because  hay  is  a  very  important  product 
in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  found  that  to  be  true  and  we  got  more  complaints, 
I  think,  from  Oklahoma  regarding  hay  than  anywhere  else.  Ship- 
pers shipped  to  certain  markets,  as  Mr.  Haugen  says,  and  do  not  get 
their  freight  back;  some  times  they  can  not  even  get  their  letters. 
I  have  a  case  in  mind.  The  bank  at  Enid  repeatedly  wrote  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  Chicago,  but  could  get  no  reply. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  general  complaint,  and  quite  general  all 
over  the  co.untry.  But  speaking  about  eggs,  you  have  no  grade  on 
perishable  products,  have  you? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  have  on  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Official  grades? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Standardized  by  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Br.\nd.  No;  they  are  permissive  grades;  they  are  not  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  same  way  with  hay? 

Mr.  Beand.  Hay  is  graded  by  the  various  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  conuiierce. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  is  no  hay  exchange? 

Mr.  Bkand.  Yes,  there  is  a  hay  department  in  most  of  the  promi- 
nent exchanges. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Where  they  deal  in  future  hay  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Xo,  they  do  not  deal  in  future  hay.  They  are  more 
like  the  Montgomery  exchange,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  hay  inspec- 
tion— inspection  and  certification? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  the  service  is  to  be  made  self-sustaining  it  would 
not  be  compulsoiy;  they  would  simply  have  to  pay  the  fees. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  all  this  work  you  can  not  expect  it  to  be  self- 
sustaining  in  the  first  year  or  two,  because  you  have  got  an  initial 
expense,  you  have  got  to  educate  the  public  as  to  their  rights  in 
the  matter,  in  order  to  get  the  volume  of  work  which  makes  it  self- 
sustaining. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  expect  that,  but 
somebody  will  be  asking  us  questions. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  a  beginning  could  be  made  on  a  very  respect- 
able hay  inspection  in  the  United  States  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Haxtgen.  How  manv  stations  would  it  be  necessarv  to  es- 
tablish? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  inspection  at  prac- 
tically all  of  tlio  most  important  feed  markets,  and  T  suppose  they 
would  number  in  tha  neighborhood  of  2r>. 

]Mr.  Haugen.  The  most  of  it  goes  to  certain  central  markets? 

Mr.  Beand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  woidd  not  be  necessarv  to  establish  it  at  all  of 
them  ? 

Mv.  Beand.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Cu\juM.\y.  Mr.  Scott,  I  believe  you  said  you  would  put  into 
the  record  the  !iait;e.s  of  the  cities  to  AvUich  vou  intend  to  extend 
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this  service;  and  also  that  a  portion  of  this  money  would  be  used 
for  other  purposes;  what  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Scott.  To  other  perishable  products — butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
poultry. 

Mr.  Scott.  May  I  make  one  more  remark  in  regard  to  making 
the  service  self-sustaining? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Scott.  One  thing  that  operates  against  that  is  that  the  mo- 
ment an  inspection  office  is  opened  in  a  market  the  need  for  it  in 
actual  requests  for  inspection  is  greatly  reduced.  The  operator  who 
makes  it  a  business  to  reject  and  go  back  on  the  shipper  for  an 
allowance  is  very  much  more  careful  about  making  such  rejections, 
so  that  without  making  a  single  inspection  the  presence  of  the  in- 
spector in  the  market  operates  to  reduce  the  number  of  rejections. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world 
to  reduce  crime  is  light? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  and  the  inspector  is  there  in  the  capacity  of  a 
policeman;  he  does  not  have  to  make  an  arrest  or  may  not  have  to 
make  many  inspections,  but  his  very  presence  there  operates  to  bring 
about  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Hetlin.  His  club  and  six-shooter  have  a  very  persuasive  effect 
on  settlements? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  much  his  six-shooter  as  the  fact  that  the 
oulprit  may  be  shown  up  in  the  daylight. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  this  inspection  service  can  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  other  words,  we  can  not  charge  for  that  kind 
of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  and  then  I  am 
through :  Here  you  are  charging  these  shippers  and  people  who  want 
inspection  for  the  service.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
that  inspection  service,  such  as  the  meat-inspection  service,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  charged  to  the  Government.  I  think  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting matter  of  governmental  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  expect  these  inspection  services  to  be  self-sustaining  or  whether 
the  Government  ought  to  take  the  burden  of  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  public.  Personally,  I  adhere  to  the  latter  view  and 
always  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Brand,  how  about  the  wheat-inspection  service ; 
on  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  finding  is  against  the  person 
who  makes  the  complaint 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  the  same  rule  of  evidence. 
■     Mr.  Brand.  I  ought  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  relatively  very 
little  revenue  comes  from  that  because  it  provides  for  the  return  of 
the  fees  in  all  cases  in  which  the  inspector  is  sustained,  and  he  is 
more  frequently  sustained  than  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJREATI 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  you  may  take  up  your  next  item  on 
page  246.  That  is  your  cotton-grading  work.  There  is  no  change  in 
that  item.    I  was  wondering  whether  that  work  had  not  progressed 
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far  enough  so  that  we  might  begin  to  cut  down  the  appropriation 
a  little. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  a  greait  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  under  that  paragraph.  We  are  just  at  this  moment  about  to 
issue  the  standards  for  length  of  staple  from  three-fourths  to  li  inch, 
for  which  there  has  been  almost  universal  demand ;  standards  for  sea 
island,  standards  for  Arizona  and  California-Egyptian  cotton  are 
still  to  be  issued  and  to  be  applied ;  also  standards  with  reference  to 
other  qualities.  I  should  regret  to  see  any  reduction  in  this  item 
until  we  have  done  the  work  that  still  remains  undone. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  hold  out  any  hope  that  ultimately  you 
will  finish  this  work  on  cotton? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.do  not  know  why  we  should  hold  out 
hope  to  finish  a  job  while  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  done,  and  when 
we  can  not  foresee  the  end.  The  improvement  in  the  cotton  industry 
depends  upon  continuance  of  this  kind  of  work.  We  can  not,  in  my 
opinion,  at  anj'  point  cease  to  do  constructive  work  unless  we  are 
willing  to  cut  the  thing  from  its  mooring  and  be  content  with  retro- 
gression instead  of  progression. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  Incidentally  we  are  trying  to  get  a  universal  and  in- 
ternational adoption  of  our  cotton  standards.  That  applies  to  this 
item. 

The  Chairjian.  The  only  perpetual  motion  in  the  world  is  a  scien- 
tific investigation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  all  right;  that  is  where  progress  comes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  you  getting  for  these  cotton  standards  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  raised  our  price  to  $9.  The  price  of  every- 
thing has  gone  up ;  so  we  had  to  more  tnan  double  our  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  receiving  for  the  sale  of  grades  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  comes  under  another  item. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  see  that  in  1918  you  employed  10  men;  in 
1920  you  will  employ  4,  but  you  are  going  to  pay  those  4  men  almost 
the  same  amount  of  money  you  paid  the  10  before.  There  is  some 
increase  in  salaries,  evidently. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  anyone  that  gets  an  increase  in 
salary  past  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  genius. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  money  goes  out  of  the  Federal  treasury 
just  the  same,  whether  extracted  by  a  genius  or  a  novice,  and  I  am 
observing  there  that  four  men  are  to  get  as  much  money  as  ten  re- 
ceived a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  point. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Ten  were  employed  temporarily,  a  number  of  men' 
went  out  on  military  leave  and  we  employed  people  in  their  places 
a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  true;  some  were  employed  temporarily  in 
1918.  In,  no  case  have  we  reduced  our  employes  from  ten  to  four  and 
given  salary  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  the  4  that  we  have  given 
to  the  10,  so  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  point.  On  the  cotton 
work  I  should  say  there  has  been  a  minimum  of  salary  increases  I 
do  not  recall  any  increase  in  excess  of  $250  per  annum,  and  that  was 
given  to  a  very,  very  small  number  of  employees,  so  small  that  within 
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the  last  two  weeks  we  have  lost  two  of  our  employees  in  the  cotton 
work. 

I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  need  worry  about  the  salary  business. 
If  you  are  worrying  about  that  I  wish  you  would  come  down  and  see 
the  difficulties  I  have  in  persuading  men  to  undertake  the  work.  This 
noon,  when  I  went  back  to  my  office,  one  of  our  men  who  left  us  when 
getting  a  salary  of  $1,800,  declined  to  return  for  less  than  $2,400. 
We  need  him  exceedingly  badly.  That  is  our  experience  day  after 
day. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  think  we  are  worrying  about  it  .very 
much,  it  is  simply  an  inquiry  and  attempt  to  get  information.  It 
is  our  due,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  try  to  be  very  careful  with  respect  to  those  mat- 
ters, Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  myself  recommend  only  the  most  meri- 
torious cases,  and  I  may  say  many  of  those  that  I  think  meritorious 
do  not  get  by  the  Secretary's  office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  but  it 
is  a  fact. 

The  Chaieman.  You  have  a  pretty  strong  censorship  over  that, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bband.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it,  gentlemen.    , 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  had  a  lot  of  practice  the  last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  start  out  witli  pretty  good  sal- 
aries which  do  not  necessitate  an  increase? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  never  hired  a  man — ^I  say  this  advisedly — 
and  paid  him  a  dollar  more  than  was  necessary.  We  force  every 
man  to  communicate  to  us  the  absolute  minimum  'chat  he  will  accept, 
and  when  he  tells  us  the  absolute  minimum,  half  the  time  we  go  back 
and  tell  him  we  can  not  pay  that  much.  We  say  "  Won't  you  take 
$2,250?"  where  he  is  demanding  $3,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  leave  it  to  him  he  will  make  the  minimum 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  Brand.  He  goes  by  what  he  is  receiving.  We  pay  many  and 
many  a  man  a  smaller  salary  than  he  was  receiving  in  his  other  em- 
ployment, because  he  thinks  this  work  represents  an  opportunity  for 
public  service.  You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  many  people 
will  work  for  the  Government  at  a  less  salary  than  they  are  actually 
earning  on  the  outside.    • 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  require  him  to  state  exactly  what  he  was  re- 
ceiving on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Of  course,  you  understand  there  is  quite  a  difference 
between  working  for  the  Government  and  on  outside. 

Mr.  Brand.  Why,  Mr.  Haugen? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Because  they  have  30  days  leave  and  have  short 
hours. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  see  Mr.  Scott  smile.  You  would  have  to  take  a  mi- 
croscope to  find  the  leave  Mr.  Scott  took  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  not  talking  about  Mr.  Scott  in  particular;  I 
am  talking  about  the  employees  generally. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  merely  taking  that  as  an  instance.  I  myself 
have  not  taken  to  exceed  two  weeks'  leave  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  you  probably  work  10  hours  a  day.  That  is 
not  required. 
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Mr.  Brand.  That  is  true.  There  is  never  a  night  I  do  not  cariy 
a  bundle  of  papers  home  and  work  after  dinner;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  every  one  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  that  is  not  true  of  all  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  been  around  a  great  deal 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  say  there  is  a  difference  in  service.  One  works 
a  good  many  hours  without  leave,  not  even  leave  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Where  the  Government  gives  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  I 
take  it  that  is  taken  into  consideration  by  these  applicants. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  been  in  the  service  15  years;  and  I  have  j'et  to 
take  a  day  on  sick  leave. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  it  unless  sick? 

Mr.  Brand.  You  can  not  get  it  without  a  doctor's  certificate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  anybody  applying  for  a  job  would  take  that 
into  consideration,  and  that  makes  the  service  more 'attractive  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  asking  about  this  place  where  it  seemed 
four  men  appeared  to  receive  as  much  as  10  did  before.  I  thought 
an  explanation  was  due,  but  it  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  no  case  have  we  paid  any  four  men  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  anj'  10  men  who  were  previously  in  that  work.  In  no 
case  has  there  been  any  relationship  whatsoever  between  the  salaries 
of  men  who  may  have  remained  upon  that  work  to  those  who  were 
subsequently  taken  on  the  work,  and  in  war  times  frequently  we  have 
had  to  actually  close  offices  because  of  the  number  of  men  that  have 
been  lost.  We  have  had  to  discontinue  services,  so  that  these  figures 
which  represent  the  salaries  for  even  fractions  of  a  year  that  a  man 
may  have  been  engaged  in  upon  work  do  not  represent  the  real  status 
of  the  cases.  For  instance,  it  maj'  show  a  man  on  a  salary  of  $3,500 
assigned  to  a  certain  task,  but  that  may  be  only  one  of  the  tasks  and 
his  salary  may  be  in  that  particular  fund  only,  we  will  say,  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  his  time  was  charged  to  this  particular 
work  only  such  time  as  he  put  in? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  he  was  paid  only  for  the  work  he  did  on 
this  particular  task? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  men.  then,  were  paid  about  nine  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  that  part  time? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Following  your  answer  that  must  be. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  table  is  on  page  246. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  talking  about  the  table  on  page  246. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  salaries  paid  to  employees  in  1918  are  indi- 
cated there. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  it  indicates  they  are  part-time  employees  and 
temporary  employees  in  every  case  on  which  that  is  true,  in  the 
fourth  column.  I  have  often  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  sort 
of  table  leads  to  misapprehension,  but  investigation  shows  it  is  a 
part-time  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  they  are  paid  and  it  is  charged  to  this 
particular  item  only  for  the  time  employed? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  if  you  will  just  run  over  those  fig- 
ures you  will  see  that  it  shows  a  total  of  $9,000.  If  their  whole  time 
were  put  on  the  total  would  run  nearly  to  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  McLaughliUj  this  one  man 
here,  the  first  number  there,  number  one,  is  on  part  time  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000 ;  that  is  the  annual  salary  rate,  but  the  man  is  not  employed 
for  a  full  year. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  idea.  The  yearly  rate  is  indicated,  but 
the  salaries  are  charged  against  that  particular  fund  only  for  the 
number  of  weeks  or  months  that  the  men  worked  on  this  particular 
job.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  leave,  both  sick  and  annual, 
our  field  men  do  not  receive  30  days'  sick  and  30  days'  annual  leave ; 
they  are  entitled  to  only  15  days'  sick  and  15  days'  annual  leave. 
'  The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  about  that  we  will 
take  up  the  next  item,  page  247,  item  128,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  cooperation  among  farmers,  in  the 
sum  of  $25,780.     There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  work  with  which  the  committee  is  perfectly 
familiar,  unless  there  is  some  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  like  to  clear  up  a  matter  taken  up  the  other 
day.  I  believe  you  or  Mr.  Sherman  stated  that  you  paid  your  tele- 
graph operators  $1,200. 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  he  stated  that  some  of  them  received  $1,200,  some 
$1,400,  and,  I  think  he  said  two,  possibly  only  one,  received  $1,620, 
and  the  supervising  telegrapher  received  $2,000.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  that  was,  in  fact,  lower  than  the  outside  people 
were  paid? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  I  have  a  communication  from  the  union. 
It  refers  to  a  10  per  cent  increase  they  were  granted,  and  it  states  in 
some  cases  the  10  per  cent  increase  amounted  to  as  much  as  $15 ;  that 
would  be  $150  per  mOnth  to  an  exceptionally  high-salaried  man. 
The  average  increase  would  be  $8.  I  would  infer  from  that  that  the 
average  pay  is  $80  a  month. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  reference  to 
the  particular  data  you  are  furnishing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  just  came  in  to-day's  mail ;  it  is  dated  January  4. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  take  up  with  the  telegraph 
companies  the  employment  of  any  of  their  employees  before  we 
offer  positions  to  any  telegraphers.  In  no  case  have  we  been  bidding 
against  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  bidding  against  them,  but  I  take  it  that  this 
comes  direct  from  the  organization. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  presume  your  understanding  is  that  they  are  getting 
$80  a  month  from  the  telegraph  companies  f 

Mr.  Haugen.  Eight  is  10  per  cent  of  80. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairmanj  I  am  unable  to  say  exactly  what  the 
rates  of  pay  of  telegraphers  m  the  city  of  Washington  are,  but  my 
impression  is  th?,t,  counting  their  bonuses  and  their  average  over- 
time, it  runs  a  little  over  $1,700. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  the  bonus  has  been  cut  off.  They  were,  asking 
for  bonus? 
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Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Here  is  their  own  statement. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  still  get  that  income. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No ;  they  do  not,  according  to  this  statement.  I  will 
read  it  to  you.    It  is  here. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  statement  Mr. 
Haugen  is  reading  must  refer  to  the  thousands  of  telegrapliers  in  the 
small  villages  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  comes  from  the  east  part  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  possibly  even  to  other  employees,  even  messenger 
boys  and  others  in  the  employ  of  the'  telegraph  service.  It  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  telegraph  operators. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  says  they  are  required,  first,  to  work  eight  hours, 
then  two  hours ;  then  for  over  two  hours  tliey  are  allowed  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  and  double  pay  for  Sundays. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this 
place,  if  you  wish,  the  facts  established  by  the  records,  which  we  can 
get  from  the  telegraph  company. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  we  would  like  to  know.  It  seems  as  though 
every  time  a  question  is  asked  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Haugen.    If  you  are  able  to  state 

Mr.  Haugen  (interrupting).  I  am  giving  my  authority.'  I  will 
turn  the  letter  over  to  you.  It  just  came  in  to-day's  mail.  It  speaks 
of  the  bonus  and  laying  their  grievances  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  dated  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  unquestionably  in- 
cludes every  telegrapher  at  small  way  stations. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Gives  250,000  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  do  you  employ? 

Mr.- Brand.  We  have  114,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

Mr.  Lesher.  How  many  hours  do  your  men  work  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  full  Government  hours,  and  they  do  clerical  work 
between  times."  I  may  say  they  do  not  pull  the  union  rules  on  us. 
The  telegraphers  we  have  are  just  as  loyal  in  the  service  as  any  body 
of  men  could  possibly  be.  Many  of  them  do  very  much  overtime.  On 
some  of  the  wires  I  should  say  they  do  8  and  10  hours,  purety  volun- 
tary, because  they  are  interested  in  the  service  and  are  trying  to  help, 
just  as  the  other  employees  are. 

Mr.  Lesher.  That  is  what  you  stated  the  other  day.  and  I  was 
wondering  how  you  got  around  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  work  night  shifts,  too,  jNIr.  Brand  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  work  night  shifts. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  State  Department  has  raised  all  their  teleg- 
raphers, I  understand,  to  $1,600. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  the  State  Department  uniformly  raised  theirs, 
and  that  makes  it  difficult  for  us;  because  ours  get  restless. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  going  to  sav  that  I  knOw  our  scale  is  lower,  in 
every  instance,  than  that  paid  by  the  local  telegraph  companies  here. 
We  got  that  information  direct  from  the  companies. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  was  a  time  last  summer  when  I  feared  that  any 
day  we  might  have  to  cut  off  our  whole  service  because  of  inability  to 
employ  the  requisite  number  of  telegraphers. 

Mr.  Lesher.  I  was  >Yondering  the  other  day  how  you  wore  al  le  to 
hold  them. 
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Mr.  Brand.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  their  work.  For  instance,  yesterday  I  had  two  applications  from 
two  of  our  best  old  men,  who  have  been  in  the  Army.  They  want  to 
come  back;  they  like  the  work,  see  possibilities  in  being  connected 
with  the  work  and  think  it  a  great  service,  One  of  them  is  an  Irish- 
man and  has  all  the  wit  and  ways  of  getting  at  things  that  Irishmen 
have.  He  helped  us  at  the  inception  of  the  service,  and  he  is  willing 
to  come  back  and  work  for  less  than  he  would  get  elsewhere,  because 
he  considers  it  constructive  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  offers  good  educational  facilities  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  all  those  factors  weigh  with  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Will  you  get  the  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  tele- 
graph company  and  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Comparison  of  salaries  paid  to  snperintendonti  of  telegraph,  telepraph  opera 
tors,  etc.,  1)1/  Bureau  of  Markets  (Washington  D.  C),  commercial  telegraph 
companies,  and  private  firms. 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.' 

Postal  Telegraph  Co 

Southern  Ry.  Co 

Commercial  firms 

Bureau  of  Markets 


Superin- 
tendents. 


$5,000-87,000 


Unlmown. 

Unknown. 
2  6, 000 
5  2,000 


Division 
traffic 
super- 
visors. 


S3, 000 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Chief  operator. 


S2, 800 


$2,000-2,400 
2,400 


Morse  telegraphers 
(first  class). 


18 


,    $1,6S0 
months , 


Initial 

after 

$1,920. 
$1,560. 
SI, 816. 

$1,760  to  $',600. 
12,  at  $1,400;  3,  at  $1,500, 


'    Bonus  for 
telegraphers. 


Salary  plus 
bonus. 


Overtime. 


Remarks. 


Western  Union  Telegraph 

Co.i 
Postal  Telegraph  Co 


Southern  Ry.  Co... 
Commercial  firms. . 
Bureau  of  Markets. 


S120  per  annum... 

Average  piecework 
bonus,  $640. 


8  to  10  per  cent 

S120  per  annum  it 

in  service  July  1, 

1917. 


$1,770-S2,040 

2,200 

1,815 
1,900-2,800 
1,520-1,620 


li  regular  time... 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

None 


Insurance,  disability, 
and  retirement. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  insurance,   disa- 
bility,    or    retire- 
ment. 


1  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  employs  about  50,000  Morse  telegraphers,  which  is  perhans  three 
times  as  many  as  that  of  all  the  other  companies  together.  For  this  reason,  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Western 
Union  may  be  taken  as  standard. 

2  Average  salary. 
8  Exact  salary. 

The  Chaieihan.  There  was  something  awhile  ago  that  I  over- 
looked. In  your  market  news  service  you  said  your  men  began 
work  usually  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  must  get  their 
reports  out  for  the  afternoon  papers  by  10.30.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day  what  are  those  people  doing? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  carrying  on  investigational  work.  It  is 
our  local  market  reporters  who  are  able  to  turn  their  information 
over  in  the  early  morning.  The  balance  of  the  time  they  are  work- 
ing to  detex'mine  the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of  retail  distribu- 
tion as  between  the  regular  grocery  store,  the  cash  and  carry,  the 
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self -serve,  and  the  other  types  of  stores.  We  find,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  self -serve  stores  that  the  question  of  thievery  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  such  stores  can  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  our  distribu- 
tion system.  We  found  that  not  one  of  the  great  stores  had  an  idea 
of  the  amount  they  lose  in  this  way.  We  have  collaborated  with 
them  in  putting  in  an  accounting  system  that  will  enable  them  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  thievery,  the  amount  of  shrinkage.  We 
found,  for  instance,  in  this  particular  matter,  that  the  ordinary 
grocery  store  operates  on  a  gross  cost  and  profit  basis  of  19  to  21 
per  cent.  Then,  chain  stores  operate  on  from  5  to  6  per  cent  less; 
in  other  words,  from  15  to  17  per  cent.  The  cash  and  carry  stores 
operate  and  make  the  same  profit  as  the  others  on  a  basis  of  from 
8  to  11  per  cent,  and  they  carry  on  that  M'ork  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  investigational  work? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  aiid  they  do  an  amount  of  overtime  that  is 
simply  astonishing.  I  go  from  time  to  time  to  our  field  offices  and 
I  find  the  clerks  working  there  at  6  o'clock  at  night  very  frequently. 
One  of  our  men  happens  to  have  been  at  our  St.  Louis  office  and  he 
will  substantiate  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  this  item  128  and  tell  us  briefly  what 
you  are  doing  there.    It  is  old  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  to  this  item,  as  you  make  your  explanation, 
I  wish  you  would  have  this  in  mind.  This  provides  for  investiga- 
tion as  to  rural  credits  and  other  forms  of  cooperation  and  so  forth. 
We  have  in  the  Government  a  bureau  of  rural  credits,  five  very 
distinguished  gentlemen,  drawing  pretty  good  salaries,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  certain  lines.  I  would  suppose  all  lines.  In 
almost  every  bureau  of  the  Government  there  are  men  who  are  look- 
ing after  this  question  of  cooperation  in  every  line  of  work  that 
the  farmers  engage  in.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  are  justified 
in  taking  up  this  rural  credit  work  at  all,  and  wherein  your  work  is 
different  from  the  work  the  other  officers  are  doing  on  this  coopera- 
ti;'e  organization  work. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brand,  you  may  answer  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman;  does  Mr.  McLaughlin  wish 
me  to  specialize  with  reference  to  these  particular  employees? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No;  not  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  a  general  way  if  you  are  duplicating  the 
work  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government  in  these  investiga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely  not.  The  only  other  agency  engaged  in 
this  field  at  all  is  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  they  are  engaged  in 
the  loaning  of  funds  to  farmers  under  the  farm  loan  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  applies  to  lands  and  does  not  apply  to 
personal  loans. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  applies  solely  to  long-time  credit;  and  I  may  say  this 
project,  and  the  workers  on  this  project,  tried  in  the  work  on  the 
farm  loan  act  to  accomplish  certain  results,  and  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  investigations  in  part  provided  for  in  this  item  that  the  act 
was  framed.  The  investigations  along  these  lines  illustrate  the  out- 
growth of  the  investigational  work  conducted  by  us.  Our  letter  work 
has  been  on  short  time  and  personal  credit,  and  not  on  long  time 
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credit.  Where  we  touch  that  field  at  all,  it  is  touched  with  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  They  have  called  on 
us  in  numerous  instances  to  send  our  men  out  to  help  them  do  work, 
to  carry  on  educational  work  and  so  on,  because  they  had  no  one 
available. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  call  on  you.  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  it  themselves  and  have  it  within 
their  bureau  instead  of  having  this  one  kind  of  work  scattered  all 
through  the  different  departments. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  we  were  recently  asked  by  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  to  send  out  special  instructions  to  the  county 
agents  to  help  along  their  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  county  agents  are  not  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  we  are  speaking  about  departments  and  what 
I,  have  said  shows  how  the  Farm  Loan  Board  does,  in  one  instance, 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Thompson  may  answer  your 
question  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  an  entirely  new  and 
different  field — one  that  has  never  been  exploited,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What? 
,  Mr.  Thompson.  This  personal  credit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  has  all  followed  in  the  same  manner  in 
making  loans  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  never  has  been  exploited. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  has  not  been  carried  out,  but  it  has  been 
talked  about,  and  it  is  all  one  big  thing,  the  lending  of  Federal 
money  to  farmers  on  realty  or  personal  property. 

The  Chairman.  I  happen  to  know  personally,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
that  there  was  npt  any  one  mind  that  impressed  itself  on  the  rural 
credits  act  as  the  mind  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  will  speak  to  you  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  his  work  is  big  in  that  line,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  Mr.  McLaughlin;  we  need  him  in  our  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  has  been  in  about  four  years? 
.  Mr.  Haugen.  More  than  that. 

The  Cpiairman.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  was  established  in  1913. 

Mr.  Brand.  Just  exactly  four  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  carried  an  appropriation  for  investigation  of 
this  wprk  before  that,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  sir. 

Mr^  Haugen.  When  was  the  first  appropriation  made? 

Mr.  Brand.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  carried  about  three  years? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  the  fourth  year  now. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  since  that  we  have  enacted  the  farm  loan  bill. 
It  was  suggested  at  the  time  it  be  carried  for  a  short  time.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me  more  ornamental  than  useful. 

.'  The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Thompson  can  enlighten 
the  committee  on  that  proposition. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  mean  to  discredit  the  man  in  charge  of  it. 
I  know  something  of  his  ability  and  his  work. 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  W.  THOMPSON,  SPECIALIST  IN  ETJRAI 
ORGANIZATION,  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  with  reference 
to  this  particular  item,  one  with  reference  to  the  relation  between 
the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  work  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 
Speaking  on  that  point,  I  may  say  that  after  the  Farm  Loan  Board 
had  begun  its  work  and  after  the  Federal  land  banks  were  being 
established,  they  called  upon  us  for  assistance  with  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  amortization  tables,  and  one  specific  form  of  assist- 
ance we  gave  them  was  the  working  out  of  amortization  tables,  which 
were  sent  to  them  from  the  department.  A  farmers  bulletin  also 
was  prepared  (No.  792)  entitled,  "'How  the  Federal  farm  loan  act 
benefits  the  farmer." 

I  may  say  further  that  at  their  special  request  a  representative 
went  out  to  assist  them  in  presenting  matters  publicly  bearing  on 
the  farm  loan  act,  especially  in  discussing  the  formation  of  farm 
loan  associations.  However,  this  was  all  done  in  the  early  months, 
following  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  land  banks. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  men  that  were  sent  out  from  your  bureau 
were  experts  in  marketing? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  happened  to  be  the  speaker,  myself,  who 
had  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  a  farm  loan  association 
is  organized. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  were  doing  that  work,  did  you  have 
in  mind  that  you  Avere  engaged  in  marketing  work  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  was  working  with  them  in  the  interest  of 
rural  credit  improvement,  under  the  item  which  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, and  that  item,  when  it  was  included  in  the  Agricultural  bill, 
was  placed  with  the  Bureau, of  Markets,  and  that  explains  why  the 
work  was  handled  as  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  relieve  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin's mind  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  this  situation  if  you  would 
explain  to  him  that  the  original  title  of  ths  work  was  "  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Eural  Organization,"  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venien(  e,  the  latter  part  of  the  title  was  dropped,  and  that  this  bureau 
does  not  confine  its  activities  entirely  to  the  matter  of  marketing, 
but  also  to  rural  organization  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  had  in  your  mind,  was  it  not, 
Mr.  McLaughlin — ^that  this  was  not  marketing  work  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  it  is  not  marketing  work.  We  have  a 
great  big  bureau  with  five  great  big  men  who  have  directly  in  charge 
the  loaning  proposition  to  farmers,  and  I  think  that  there  is  enough 
of  them  to  cover  this  entire  field  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  marketing 
proposition. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  may  say,  further,  that  in  matters  bearing  on 
short-time  farm  credit,  and  questions  bearing  on  improving  relations 
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between  farmers  and  existing  loan  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  short- 
time  loans  resting  on  personal  credit  or  collateral  credit,  letters  have 
repeatedly  been  referred  to  us  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 
Our  investigations  on  that  subject,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  carried 
under  this  item  (viz:  Rural  cooperation),  have  referred  more  par- 
ticularly to  short-time  credit  matters,  and  not  to  long-time  mort- 
gage loans,  which,  of  course,  come  more  particularly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  getting  information  as 
to  the  interest  rates  or  charges  paid  hy  farmers,  I  may  say,  that 
this  last  year  we  have  conducted  an  investigation  to  show  what  the 
interest  rates  are  on  both  mortgage  loans  and  short-time  loans  to 
farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  before  we  included 
mortgage  loans  we  took  it  up  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
and  they  requested  us  to  get  that  sort  of  information,  stating  that  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  them.  Likewise,  we  have  recently  furnished 
the  Federal  Eeserve  Board  a  statement  bearing  on  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural credit  statement,  another  means  of  improving  relations  be- 
tween farmers  and  banks. 

The  department  receives  many  letters  and  communications  bearing 
on  farm  credit  which  are  referred  to  us  for  consideration. 

I  think  a  misconception  is  apt  to  arise  in  your  minds,  possibly 
from  the  assumption  that  this  item  is  devoted  solely  to  rural  credits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  practical  thing,  only  a  portion  of  it  is 
devoted  to  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  there  is  also  the  subject  of  agricultural  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  of  this  credit  business? 

Mr.  Brand.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  devoted  annually  to 
rural  credit  investigations.  ' 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  the  work  under  this 
item  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  entirely  rural  credits,  insurance, 
and  communication,  and  the  other  rural,  social,  and  educational 
activities^  and  that  about  two-thirds,  roughly,  would  go  under  rural 
credits,  insurance,  and  communication,  and  about  one-third  to  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  communication?" 

Mr.  Thompson.  Telephone  companies  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  abandon  that  now  since 
our  friend  Burleson  has  taken  it  over  and  is  telling  us  how  to 
manage. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  not  been  able  recently  to  give  very  much 
attention,  to  the  rural  telephone  company  inquiry.  We  have  given 
quite  a  bit  of  attention  to  agricultural  insurance  the  last  year — to  the 
study  of  farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies  and  other  companies 
that  have  to  do  with  agricultural  insurance.  We  have  published 
bulletins,  and  we  have  prepared  forms  of  records  and  accounts  for 
local  mutual  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  range  does  that  cover?  There  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  rural  insurance. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  1,950  of  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance companies  and  for  them  we  have  in  preparation  a  system  of 
records  and  accounts. 
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The  Chairman.  Crop  insui-ance — you  attend  to  that,  too,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter  of  crop 
insurance  and  to  existing  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  live-stock  insurance? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Live-stock  insurance  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  will  say  that  the  man  we  have  who  represents 
agricultural  insurance  is  at  this  time,  having  been  with  us  three  years, 
in  the  unique  position  of  having  invaluable  information  on  hand  on 
the  whole  subject  of  agricultural  insurance. 

Mr.  Brand.  With  regard  to  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  we  were  to  lose  him  we  would  have  no  way  of 
putting  anyone  in  who  could  replace  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  get  his  information  on  paper. 

Mr.  Brand.  He  is  getting  it  on  paper  right  along. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  he  is.  We  have  manuscripts  now  in  press, 
other  manuscripts  to  be  delivered,  and  several  bulletins  have  already 
been  published.' 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  doctor ;  what  else  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  I  say,  the  major  part  of  our  attention  has  been 
given  to  these  fields.  However,  we  are  also  getting  on  hand  consid- 
erable information  regarding  rural  organizations  generally. 

I  should  like  to  add  this  point  in  reference  to  one  question  that  I 
believe  was  asked  yesterday.  It  was  regarding  the  mortality  in  co- 
operative organizations.  I  think  that,  if  you  will  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  question,  you  will  see  that  you  could  not  give  any 
very  satisfactory  answer  for  cooperative  associations  in  general,  be- 
cause the  mortality  may  be  very  high  for  certain  kinds  of  cooperative 
associations,  such  as  cooperative^  stores,  and  might  be  very,  very  low 
in  the  case  of  an  association  such  as  a  farmer's  mutual  fire-insurance 
association.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  consider  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive association  as  such  before  your  statement  regarding  the  mortality 
rate  would  really  have  any  significance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  insurance  is  all  mutual  by  assessment  plan  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  case  of  local  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies,  for 'instance,  there  would  be  a  very  small  mortality  rate. 
We  have  been  checking  up  the  information  Ave  have.  We  have  a  card 
catalogue  of  all  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  to 
see  whether  those  that  replied  to  us  back  three  or  four  years  ago  are 
still  with  us,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  consistently  they  stay 
on  the  records. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  The  whole  thing  depends  on  the  management,  the 
efficiency  of  the  management,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  mention  that  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  pretty  much  the  whole  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things. 

Mr.  Hattoen.  Well,  what  else  is  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  many  important  questions  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  local  mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Hatjoen.  I  am  speaking  now  about  cooperative  associations. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Speaking  of  cooperative  associations  generally? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  put  them  all  under  one  head. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  very  diiEcult,  but  I  can  mention  some 
things  we  have  found  which  apply  to  a  great  many  of  them.  One 
factor,  of  course,  is  management.  One  is  the  question  of  location; 
that  is,  is  the  enterprise  properly  located ;  is  it  in  a  field  where  there 
is  any  chance  of  success? 

Mr.  HAtFGEN.  Efficiency  enters  into  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  does;  and  the  question  of  how  to  start  it; 
was  it  promoted  properly  or  not ;  was  it  started  to  advantage,  or  was 
it  started  with  a  handicap  ?  In  other  words,  did  it  have  a  millstone 
around  its  neck  at  its  very  inception,  so  that  it  had  no  chance  to 
survive  ? 

The  Chaiisman.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  may  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  community? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  accounts 
fPnd  audits  for  the  organization, 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  depends  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  organ- 
izer, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  It  is  all  a  question  of  efficiency? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  qiiestion  of  the  form  or  plan  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  very  important,  whether  it  is  practically  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation or  not.  Is  it  so  constituted  that  after  a  while  the  members 
lose  interest  and  fall  away,  or  has  it  in  it  elepients  such  that  it  will 
continue  ?    There  are  very  many  important  questions  involved  there. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Well,  with  efficiency  to  make  it  a  success,  its  success- 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  management. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  guess,  if  the  rates  are  reasonable  and  the 
company  pays  its  losses,  it  continues  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  found  that  improvement  in  these  asso- 
ciations could  be  effected  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  instance,  in  the 
classification  of  their  risks  and  questions  with  reference  to  reinsurr 
ance  of  local  risks  are  important  questions  that  are  being' given  atten- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  one  example :  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  represented  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
you  perhaps  learned  recently  of  a  very  devastating  fire  in  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  destroyed  almost  entirely  the  prop- 
erty of  five  or  six  of  those  local  farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies. 
In  that  particular  case  the  State  association  has  taken  over  not  be- 
cause it  is  legally  required  to  do  so,  but  voluntarily^t  has  taken 
over  and  acted  in  fact  in  the  function  of  a  reinsuring  agency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  very  honest  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  all  the  associations  in  Minnesota  together 
jointly,  are  facing  that  hazard. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  State  did  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  the  State,  but  the  State  association  of  local 
farmers'  mutual  insurance  campanies. 

,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  state  association  took  over  the  business  of 
the  local  companies.  It  did  not  pay  the  local  companies'  losses, 
did  it?  :•  ■    \ 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  distributes  the  losses  of  that  local  mutual  in- 
surance company  between  that  company  and  all  the  others  'of  the 
State  in  such  a  way  that  the  locals  can  face  the  losses.- 
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Mr.  McIiAUGHLiN,  Then  the  losses  that  the  local  companies  were 
not  able  to  pay,  these  other  companies  paid  those  losses? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Shared  the  losses,  yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  you  connect  that  with  the  department,  what 
the  State  did  in  taking  over  the  insurance?  Is  that  a  function  of 
the  department? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  reinsurance 
matter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is  what  this  money 
is  used  for. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  is  used  not  for  service  work  in  the  sense 
such  as  you  have  been  discussing  heretofore,  not  in  regulatory  work, 
but  in  investigational  work  and  demonstration  work,  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  these  local  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
information  that  will  make  them  more  efficient  along  these  various 
lines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Now  if  you  will  tell  us  how  any  of  this  is  a 
marketing  proposition  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  not  marketing  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  was  stated  that  you  assisted  in  the  framing  of  the 
land  bank  bill,  the  Federal  land  bank  bill.  What  did  you  do  or 
what  assistance  did  you  render?  My  understanding  is  tliat  some 
one  was  employed  to  draft  the  bill  and  was  paid  a  good  fee  for 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  understanding  is  that  some  one,  I  believe  in  Xew 
York,  was  employed  to  draft  the  bill,  and  received  a  big  fee  for 
drafting  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  associates  prepared  a  complete 
draft  of  the  bill,  which  was  submitted  and  used  as  a  basis. 

The  Chairman.  He  sat  with  me  one  night  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  was  a  composite  of  many,  many  ideas. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Oh,  well;  there  were  thousands  of  ideas  presented, 
of  course;  they  were  not  all  adopted. 

Mr.  Brand.  No  one  worker  in  rural  credits,  I  think  Mr.  Lever  will 
agree  with  me,  contributed  as  much,  or  certainly  no  more,  than  Mr. 
Thompson  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true,  and  all  good,  sound 
thought. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now  we  have  the  bill;  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it;  what  is  this  appropriation  for? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  workino-  of  the 
bill,  has  he?  '^ 

The  Chairman.  Not  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rural  credits    ■ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  about  the  only  source  of  information  we 
had  under  this  item.  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  studying  the  proposi- 
tion, and  there  are  those  of  us  who  framed  the  bill  who  thank  him 
for  his  advice  and  suggestions,  and  I  think  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Senator  HoUis,  and  Mr.  Flannagan,  secretary  of  the  board,  had  as 
much  to  do  with  framinir  that  legislation  as  anybody. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  statement  you  made  regarding  investi- 
gations touching  on  interest  rates.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
know  that.  I  thought  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Farm 
Loan  Board,  through  their  branches  throughout  the  country  were 
getting  information  touching  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  possibly  they  have,  but  that  is  a  matter 
we  could  do  with  very  small  expense.  If  you  will  look  back  in  the 
records  you  will  recall  we  presented  data  on  that  three  years  ago, 
showing  the  interest  rates  and  costs,  and  it  was  the  only  data  of 
the  kind  presented  before  the  Congressional  tomniittees  at  the  time 
the  Federal  farm-loan  act  was  being  discussed- 
Mr.  Andersox.  I  remember  the  comptroller,  or  the  SeL'retary  of 
the  Treasury,  within  the  last  year  or  two  made  some  very  radical 
statements  in  regard  to  interest  rates,  particularlj-  in  the"  southern 
section  of  the  country,  evidently,  I  suppose,  made  after  investiga- 
tion; certainly  they  were  made  on  authority,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  institutions  having  this  widespread  ramification,  such  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  ought  to  have 
some  information  about  interest  rates,  without  making  use  of  an 
organization  which  really  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  particular  matter.  If  you  can  give  any  explanation  of  that,  I 
should' like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  just  waiting  to  be  sure  that  when  I  speak  1 
speak  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  was -trying  to  get  at  is,  what  reason  would 
there  be  for  asking  your  particular  organization  to  get  this  informa- 
tion, with  the-  facilities  which  it  would  seem  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Farm  Loan  Board  have  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Thompson.  When  we  made  our  investigation  three  years  ago, 
our  inquiry  went  not  only  to  banks,  but  it  went  to  farmers  in  all 
counties  of  the  United  States,  and  it  also  went,  of  course,  to  the 
other  agencies  that  furnish  loans,  insurance  companies,  speaking  on 
the  mortgage  loan  side  of  the  question.  Of  course,  Federal  land 
banks  are  only  one  of  the  many  sources.  We  have  insurance  com- 
panies, life  insurance  companies;  we  have  mortagage  companies 
and  other  agencies  that  loan  funds  in  that  direction,  and  in 
the  matter  even  of  short-time  loans  the  banks,  of  course,  are  one 
source  and  are  a  very  important  source,  the  important  source,  prob- 
ably, yet  there  are  short-time  loans  to  farmers  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Ant>erson.  Let  me  ask  you  there,  did  your  investigation  go 
to  the  extent  of  determining  rates  charged  by  local  people — by 
farmers  themselves— ^to  loan  money  to  their  neighbors,  and  local 
money  lenders? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  were  unable  to  line  up  our  data  in  such  a  way 
as  to  generalize  for,  for  instance,  private  lenders  as  such,  but  we  did 
have  the  loans  from  banks  separate  from  other  sources,  and  our 
information  from  banks  was  shown  separately  from  information 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Haitgen.  I  recall  John  Skelton  Williams  furnishing  the  coun- 
try^ With  some  very  interesting  information  on  the  bank  rates.  Did 
yoii  supply  him  with  those? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  I  did  not.  I  will  say  further  on  the  subject 
of  the  sources  of  information  that  we  considered  in  conference  with 
others  the  most  efficient  way  of  proceeding,  and  one  of  our  methods 
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adopted  was  utilizing  the  existing  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  to  get  the  information  from  fanners  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  could  do  that  verj-  efficiently  and  very  cheaply.  That  bureau 
has  a  list  of  correspondents  ready  to  use  in  the  matter  of  giving 
information. 

Mr.  Haugex.  I  notice  that  every  division  of  this  bureau  takes  con- 
siderable credit  for  this  cooperative  association  work.  You  seem 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  every  other.  Is  there  not  some  over- 
lapping or  duplication  of  work  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  no  overlapping  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  In  the  Bureau  of  Markets  itself  there  are  certain  projects 
that  give  attention  to  certain  specialized  lines  of  a.ssociation :  for 
instance, ,  the  cooperative  purchasing  and  cooperative  marketing 
comes  under  an  item  which  has  already  been  considered— the  first 
item,  I  believe,  before  you.  The  matter  of  cooperative  credit  associa- 
tions and  farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies  comes  under  the  par- 
ticular item  that  is  now  being  discussed,  and  under  no  other  item. 
There  is  a  clear  differentiation  between  types  of  association  con- 
sidered under  each  project,  so  there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  practically  no  cooperation  in  the  department; 
it  has  to  be  handled  by  different  men,  eiich  proposition  by  different 
men ''. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  illustrations  I  might  cite  to  show  how 
it  is  necessary  for  the  projects  within  the  bureau  to  cooperate  as 
AAell  iis  for  the  biuoau  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  formulated  a  tentative  model  for  a  credit  union  law, 
a  model  State  law,  that  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  office 
of  the  Eolicitor.  Then  there  was  a  model  State  law  that  has  been 
published  which  was  prepared  by  cooperation  between  officials  of  this 
project  and  officials  of  the  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing 
project  and  other  officials,  and  that  is  the  so-called  State  cooperative 
law,  which  has  been  published  and,  I  believe,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  send  people  in  the  field  from  your  office  over 
the  country  and  advise  them  as  to  these  things,  as  to  how  to  organize 
insurance  associations  and  others.    Do  you  send  field  agents  out  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  representative  in  insurance  goes  out  to  the 
insurance  companies,  to  such  local  mutual  insurance  companies,  and 
he  is  often  present  to  advise  with  the  officials  in  State  and  national 
associations  of  mutual  insurance  associations,  and  also  has  been 
called  in  conference  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Associations  to  formulate  with  them 
a  model  State  law  for  mutual  insurance  companies.  A  draft  for 
such  a  law,  by  the  way,  had  been  prepared  by  the  officials  repre- 
sented under  this  project,  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of  the 
solicitor. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  nearly  all  the  States  passed  laws  now? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  laws  in  a  number  of  States,  but  we  also 
have  some  variation  in  those  laws  and  ^te  have  many  States  whtre 
ihe  laws  are  such  that  they  are  capable  of  considerable  iraprovenieiit. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now  we  are  going  into  insurance.  The  object  of 
this  item  is  credits,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  one  object,  but  there  are  several  othons 
that  are  also  involved. 
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I  may  say  that  cr.dits  and  insurance  are  two  of  the  items.  Now 
under  this  item  we  are  also  expected  to  and  do  furnish  from  time 
to  time  information  regarding  national  asspciations  of  different 
sorts,  rural  organization  of  many  kinds.  We  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  hand  regarding  a  large  number  of  na- 
tional and  State  associations  of  different  kinds,  regarding  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  furnish  information. 

Mr.  Haijgen.  It  seems  to  me  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  should  think  the  bank  would  handle 
this  and  if  necessary  to  do  this  work  it  could  well  be  transferred  over 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  would  have  no 
interest  in  mutual  insurance  companies,  would  it,  or  telephone  com- 
panies. Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  think  if  it  had  any  interest  at  all  it  would 
have  just  as  much  interest  as  any  other  clepartment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  have  you  accomplished  about  short  time  credit  mort- 
gages or  personal  loans? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have'  formulated,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
a  model  State  law  for  coopvi-ative  credit  imions,  which  has  been 
published  as  a  service  and  regulatory  announcement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  it  been  enacted  in  any  State? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  law  has  been  made  the  basis  for  enactment 
in  States  that  now  have  cooperative  credit-union  laws. ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  "What  States  are  they? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  there  has 
been  suggested  a  modification  in  the  law  in  other  States. 

MrL'  HauGen;  With  what  success?  Are  they  doing  a  pretty  good 
business  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  credit  unions,  I  should  say,  so  .far  as  they 
are  farmers'  credit  unions,  are  most  successful  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  We  have  sixteen  local  credit  unions  there,  organized 
entirely  among  farmers ;  the  most  successful  examples,  I  should  say, 
we  have  anywhere  in  the  country.  I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing too  to  note  that  there  has  been  organized,  in  the  last  year,  a 
local  cooperative  credit  association  entirely  among  the  colored 
people. 

Mr.  Hacgen.  Organized  with  capital? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  capital  do  they  carry? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Just  a  small,  nominal  share  capital  that  each 
man  contributes;  they  have  share  capital,  and  they  also  put  in 
deposits.     The  share  capital  is  a  small,  nominal  amount  of  $10. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Pretty  much  on  the  same  line  as  the  land-banlc 
real  estate  loans?  , 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  plan  is  quit,'  different  in  many  important 
respects. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item,  Mr.  Brand,  page  248, 
item  129,  cooperative  work  with  the  States  in  marketing.  There 
seems  to  be  an  increase  there  of  $34,420.    Tell  us  briefly  about  that. 
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Mr.  Bkaxd.  This  is  merely  an  extension  of  existing  work.  At  the 
present  monlent  cooperative  field  agents  are  eraploA'ed  by.  us  in  co- 
operation with  State  authorities  in  Arizona,.  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,'  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississipi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  ^'ermont,  Virginia  and  Washington.  Those  are  the 
states  in  which  we  no^y  have  cooperative  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  States  do  you  expect  to  extend  that  ? 
Mr.  Brand.  We  are  anxious  to  extend  the  work  and  the  States 
themselves  very  earnestly  ask  it  and  in  many  cases  set  aside  a  fund. 
According  to  our  present  plans  we  will  take  up  work  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky  and 
Idaho,  and  will  extend  the  work  in  those  States  in  which  we  are  now 
working  where  advisable,  particularly  to  perfect  it  somewhat  in  some 
of  the  newer  States  where  we  have  only  made  a  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  has  been  going  on  about  three  years, 
has  it,  Mr.  Brand  ? 
Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  have  agents  in  those  States  cooperat- 
ing with  State  authorities? 
Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  the  points  of  contact  within  the  State 
through  which  we  coordinate  all  of  our  activities  in  marketing,  and 
through  which  we  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  action  with  the 
States,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  degree  of  national  uniform- 
ity, which,  as  you  know,  is  totally  lacking  in  marketing  matters. 
This  work  forms  a  very  useful  and  successful  method  of  bringing 
it  about. 

I  may  say  that  the  States  are  devoting  about  twice  as  much  money 
to  the  work  as  we  are.  We  are  devoting,  all  told,  $75,000;  and  the 
States  are  devoting  to  the  work  $144,000 ;  and  other  independent 
agencies  are  devoting,  as  I  recall  it,  about  $15,000  to' this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  said  this  is  the  item  under  which  you 
are  teaching  the  farmers  to  understand  your  wheat  and  corn  grades  ? 
Mr.  Brand.  No;  this  is  not  that  item.    That  will  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  Grain  Standards  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  it  marked  down  here  (indicrttinc). 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  these  State  associations  that  yon  speak 
of  been  doing  work  at  all  similar  to  yours  in  gathering  information 
about  prices  and  quantities  of  different  products  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  whether .  there  is  a  glut  or  a  scarcitv  in  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  More  and  more,  Mr.  iSIcLalighlin,  they  are:  and  we 
are  and  have  been  furnishing  leadership  for  that  work  in  practicalh 
all  of  States.  They  look  to  us  absolutely  for  the  leadership  and  for 
suggestion,  and  for  the  outlining  of  what  is  sound  and  proper  policy 
with  I'cspect  to  those  matters. 

We  have  drafted  a  so-called  model  law  for  the  use  of  the  States 
."R  a  suggestion  of  what  they  might  enact  in  the  w:iy  of  a  State  law 
establishing  State  divisions  of  marketing.  A  number  of  them  have 
followed  our  model — some  literally — some  have  not  been  able  to  o-u 
as  fai-  as  the  suggestion;  some  have  gone  farther.  "^ 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  if  such  a  State  association  was  located 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  instance,  and  should  get  a  report  as  to  condi- 
tions and  prices  in  Chicago,  and  you  would  get  the  same  thing,  there 
would  certainly  be  a  duplication  of  the  work  if  the  figures  and  facts 
are  correct ;  if  they  are  the  real  facts  they  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Brand.  No  State  marketing  agency,  excepting  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  provides  for  the  securing  of  information  in  other  States; 
and  in  Oklahoma  that  part  of  their  law  has  not  been  followed,  but 
they  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  information  we  are  furnishing 
them,  from  our  national  news  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  first  question  was.  Is  any  State  association 
doing  work  similar  to  yours,  about  getting  information  from  the 
markets  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  none  of  the  individual  State  organizations  are; 
they  depend  upon  us  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  gathering  data  as  to  matters  within 
the  respective  States  alone  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  And  I  may  say  that  officials  in  your  State  think 
they  are  warranted  in  supporting  the  Bureau  of  Markets  because  it 
carries  on  90  per  cent  of  its  functions  with  respect  to  interstate  mar- 
kets. Michigan  grows  peaches;  she  grows  apples,  and  she  ^rows 
potatoes ;  and  not  one-tenth  of  them  are  consumed  in  Michigan.  And 
the  same  is  true  as  to  other  States.  I  only  cite  the  case  of  Michigan 
because  that  State  is  a  great  producer  of  perishable  products. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  you  have  State  agents  on  live  stock;  you  have 
State  agents  on  dairying  and  poultry;  and  you  have  them  on  grain, 
hay,  and  feed;  and  another  item  on  seeds.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  run  out  of  items.  Why  not  consolidate  all  under  one  head  and 
cut  the  api^ropriation — after  making  appropriations  under  separate 
heads  for  all  of  these  items.  What  is  there  for  these  people  to  do? 
[Laughter.]  They  are  doing  about  the  same  work,  are  they  not? 
Could  you  not  think  of  some  other  item  you  could  put  $100,000  under? 
[Lau'ghter.] 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  very  amusing  to  the  fellows  who  have 
been  getting  the  money. 

Mr. 'Haugen.  How  about  dandelions?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brand.  I  want  to  respond  to  Mr.  Haugen's  question;  it  is  a 
fair  one.  This  particular  item  represents  what  has  been  decided  to 
be  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting  into  the  States  through  their  own 
organizations  and  through  their  own  citizens.  Many  of  the  lines  of 
work  are  lines  that  we  carry  on  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  an  adoption, 
practically,  of  the  principle  that  prevails  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural extension  work  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pure 
adoption  of  that  principle. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  of  these  other  items  are  for  the  marketing  of 
farm  products,  are  they  not?  Now,  in  what  respect  does  this  differ 
from  the  other  items  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  differs  in  its  being  a  channel  for  placing  in  the 
several  States,  in  the  most  effective  way,  the  results  of  the  whole 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  becomes  of  the  other  fellows  then?  They  are 
lost  sight  of  altogether. 

■  Mr.  Brand.  When  it  comes  to  this  particular  matter  they  are  lost 
sight  of,  because  the  work  is  carried  on  through  this  particular  proj- 
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ect  in  order  that  there  may  be  coordination  in  our  activities  and  in 
our  dealings  with  each  of  the  States.  We  can  not  have  15  or  20 
projects  dealing  with  each  of  the  States;  we  have  to  carry  it  on 
through  certain  definite  channels  in  order  that  we  may  carry  out 
certain  definite  projects  and  know  that  they  are  being  carried  out; 
and  in  order  that  the  States  may  know  where  to  apply. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  administrative  work,  is  it  not; 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  largely  administrative  work,  or  bringing  to  them 
the  information  through  administrative  and  educational  channels. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  I  agree  with  you — you  can  answer  more  questions 
than  any  man  who  ever  appeared  before  this  committee.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  really  see  the  need  of  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discussed  it  again  and  again. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  other  information  they  get  through  their 
mailing  lists ;  all  of  this  information  reaches  everybody.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  brought  before  the  committee  to  tell  about  how  widely 
they  diffuse  this  information;  everybody  who  wishes  it,  and  needs 
it,  gets  it.  Xow,  it  appears  that  tliey  have  to  have  State  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  must  conmiunicute  this  information,  so  that 
those  associations  may  distribute  it. 

Mr:  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  6,000,000  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  we- are  trying  to  get  this  information  to  just  as 
many  of  those  farmers  as  we  can.  We  can  not,  as  a  national  or- 
ganization, bring  it  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  them ;  but  we 
realize  that  the  48  States,  with  their  own  agencies,  can  reach  Very 
many  more;  and  this  is  the  channel  for  putting  it  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  consider  that  they  are  ornamental,   then? 

Mr.  Brand.  No:  that  they  serve  a  broad  national  purpose  rather 
than  an  intrastate  purpose.  For  instance,  take  broom  corn,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado ;  that  was  a  State  problem  there.  Another  year 
it  was  a  problem  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  it  was  a  State  problem,  why  did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  it?     ' 

Mr.  Brand.  It  was  a  State  matter;  but  Colorado  does  not  use 
her  broom  corn ;  Xew  York  does  use  it.  So  we  make  aiL  effort  to 
bring  what  information  we  can  to  Colorado  with  reference  to  mar- 
keting her  broom-corn  crop.  I  might  say  that  in  not  a  single  case. 
have  we  inaugurated  this  work  in  coordination  with  a  State  with- 
out a  very  strong  demand  from  the  State  that  it  be  taken  up.  We 
have  frequent  requests  for  cooperation.  Within  the  last  five  days 
I  have  had  two  communications  from  Kansas  urging  that  we  start 
this  work  there. 

The  Chairman  .  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  Xo.  130,  on  page 
249 ;  that  is  your  investigational  work  on  grain  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  for  investigating  the  handling,  grading,  and 
transportation  of  grain  and  grain  sorghums,  $86,050.  This  work 
has  been  under  way  for  a  series  of  years.,  It  is  under  this  investi- 
gational project  that  the  standards  for  corn  were  established  and 
are  now  in  force  under  the  grain  standards  act.  The  investigational 
work  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  wheat  standards  is  car- 
ried on  under  this  project.  Those  standards  are  now  in  operation, 
and  have  been  changed  during  the  past  year,  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately, we  think,  the  existing  situation  with  reference  to  the  mar- 
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keting  of  the  wheat  crop.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  situation,  and 
we  have  tried  to  adapt  our  work  to  it. 

The  present  activities  are  chiefly  rehited  to  the  standards  for  oats, 
the  standards  for  rice,  for  barley,  for  rye,  and  for  flax;  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  grain;  bulk  handling,  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  northwest,  where  they  handle  their  grain  in  bags  and  not  in 
elevators,  as  we  do  in  the  primary  grain  country  of  the  United 
States ;  control  of  smut  and  clust  explosions,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Smut-conti-ol  and  dust-explosion  work  is  carried  on  cooperatively 
with  some  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Hattoen.  That  is  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  a  joint  project  with  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. .  There  is  not  a  penny  of  duplication  in  the  matter.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  also  in  the  project  with  us. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  are  just  two  standards — ^those  for  corn  and 
those  for  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  that  are  now  being  enforced. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  years  has  this  work  been  going  on? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  work  was  originally  established  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  1907,  11  years  ago.  It  involves  many  other 
things  besides  the  establishment  of  standards;  it  involves  the  stor- 
age of  grain,  the  determination  of  the  percejitage  of  moisture  that 
grain  can  bear  in  storage,  and  all  of  those  questions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  takes  in  the  stacking  and  shocking  proposi- 
tion, too,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Do  you  find  that  grain  stands  up  better  after  shock- 
ing has  been  supervised  by  one  of  your  representatives  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brand.  If  it  was  subjected  to  this  cross-examination  for  two 
days — yes,  it  would  stand  almost  anything.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  proceed 
to  the  next  item — 131. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  next  item  is  very  small  and  does  not  represent 
an  increase,  although  it  refers  to  a  very  important  work.  In  the 
future  we  may  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  standard  container 
act,  which  is  the  act  that  controls  the  manufacture,  sale,  use,  and 
shipping  of  baskets,  particularly  the  "  snide  "  sizes  of  baskets. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  baskets  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  "  Snide,"  crooked  baskets,  that  look  like  baskets  of 
half  bushels,  for  instance,  but  are  short  anywhere  from  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Made  to  deceive  the  public? 

Mr.  Brand.  Made  to  deceive  the  public.  And  we  have  a  series 
of  them  that  are  simply  wonderful.  We  have  cured  a  little  of  that 
fraud,  and  we  have  now  a  couple  of  cases  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing for  prosecution.  We  have  examined  over  30  factories  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  manufacturing  the  standard  sizes  of  baskets,  and 
we  have  the  thing  in  fairly  clean  shape ;  but  there  are  certain  things 
that  can  not  be  reached  under  the  legislation  as  it  stands. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  did  not  come  from  this  committee,  but 
originally  came  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 
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Mr.  Brand.  This  act  did  not  come  from  this  committee  and  origi- 
nally was  not  provided  with  any  administrative  machinery  what- 
ever; but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  this  commit- 
tee provided  a  modest  fund  for  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  item? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  no  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item— 132.  That  is  the  flour 
mill  project,  and  there  is  an  increase  there? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  item  for  an  experimental  flour 
mill.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Marshall,  our  assistant  chief,  who  has  been 
handling  this  work  for  the  past  eight  months,  to  present  this  par- 
ticular question ;  he  is  much  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     We  will  hear  Mr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERBERT  C.  MARSHALL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  all  the  committee 
is  interested  in  is  the  reason  for  the  change  from  the  policy  of  rent- 
ing a  mill  to  that  of  constructing  one.  The  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation refers  to  that. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  am  interested  in  this:  We  were  told  that  $50,000 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required;  and  now  aou  are  asking  for 
$85,000. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  build  the  mill,  rather  than  rent  it. 

Mr.  Hatigen.  The  $50,000  included  the  building  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  it  did  in  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  was  never  estimated  for;  this  was  put  in 
as  a  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Exactly ;  we  had  it  in  conference  for  weeks. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  word  "  install "  was  in  the  old  law ;  that 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  expense  of  building  and  equipping  the 
mill,  etc. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  way  the  item  reads  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  assume  that  we  can  only  pay  the  rent  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  interpret  the  language  in  that 
way.  I  think  that  provision  for  payment  of  rent  is  the  same  kind  of 
provision  that  is  inserted  in  many  of  the  other  items  in  the  bill  as 
to  the  employment  of  people  in  Washington  and  outside  of  Wash- 
ington: a  great  many  of  these  items  carry  such  provision. 

Mr.  M.\rshat,l.  At  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  the  matter,  we  felt 
that  we  had  absolutely  no  power  to  build,  even  if  the  fund  was 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fund  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  comptroller  ruled 
that  wp  hrd  vo  power  to  build  under  the  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  the  comptroller  say  tlie  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "install  an  experimental  mill "  gave  him 
no  authority  to  build  one  and  buy  machinery  and  equipment  for  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Presumably,  it  would  include  buying  the  machin- 
ery, but  not  constructing  the  building.  "Installing"  would  cover 
installing  the  machinery  but  not  the  construction  of  a  building. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  he"  foolish  enough  to  think  that  you  could  rent 
a  mill  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  an  error  to  use  the  word  "  install." 

The  Chairman.  This  cpmmittee  never  had  any.  recommendation 
on  this  proposition;  the  Department  has  never  made  any  recom- 
mendation ;  it  was  inserted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  were  recommending  that  such  an  item  be  included, 
I  took  it  up  with  the  Secretary,  and  the  matter  was  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  committee.  Under  the  statutes  we  are  specifically 
prohibited  from  acquiring  real  estate  without  express  authority. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
is  whatever  fault  there  is  is  not  an  administrative  fault,  but  a  legis- 
lative fault ;  because  you  gentlemen  made  no  suggestion  or  submitted 
no  memorandum  on  it;  the  item  was  put  in  by  the  Senate;  and  the 
House  conferees  finally  had  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  remember  distinctly  that  the  purpose  of  the  item 
was  to  build  the  mill  here  in  Washington;  I  remember  conferring 
with  Mr.  Gardon  as  to  the  cost  of  the  mill;  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  $50,000  would  build  a  small  mill  and  carry  on  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  we  concluded  to  give  the  $50,000  in  the  hope  that  the  whole 
thing  would  be  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  Tha:t  is  true. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  Now  they  come  in  and  ask  for  $85,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  how  much  of  that  $50,000  have  you 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  much'  has  been 
expended;  we  have  not  expended  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  expended  any  of  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  expended  it  for  renting  a  small  build- 
ing and  the  installation  ofa  small  experimental  mill,  which  will  grind 
10-pound  samples.  That  machinery  we  have  now  installed,  and  with 
it  we  have  a  small  baking  establishment.  The  money  has  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  equipment  of  this  small  mill  and  baking  es- 
tablishment, which  is  electricalh'  heated,  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  four  men  who  are  the  only  persons  who  have  been  on 
this  work  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  further  than  that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  milling  value  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  question  was  taken  up,  I  think,  to  some 
extent,  at.  a  former  hearing.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
necessity  of  using  a  larger  mill.  We  have  conducted  the  mill  as  it 
is,  a  10-pound  sample  mill,  but  the  mill  experts  tell  us  that  on  these 
little  samples  you  can  not  accomplish  the  results  that  are  absolutely 
essential  if  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  are  to  be  arrived  at 
and  do  the' work  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  very  indefinite,  when  you  say  "the  work 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out."  I  asked  you  a  specific  question — 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  than  the  experimental  miHI 
you  have  in  order  to  determine  the  -milling  value  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  saying  the  "  experimental 
mill; "  I  should  have  said  the  "small  mill." 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Can' I  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  go  further'  than  the  equipment  which  you  have 
now,  which, 'I  understand,  is  a  small  experimental  mill,  in  order 
to  determine  the  milling  value  of  wheal? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes.  Nothing  less  than  a  25-barrel  mill  would 
be  of  any  value  in  determining  the  milling  value  of  wheat — in 
practice. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Have  you  consulted  with  experts  in  flour  mills  as 
to  the  size  necessary? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  consulted  with  the  best  experts  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  unit  that  will  give  us  the  best  comparable 
results.  We  are  trying  to  shorten  the  rolls,  and  have  opportunities 
for  repeating  on  the  rolls,  so  that  we  will  have  practically  the  same 
results  we  would  get  from  a  much  larger  unit,  but  our  present 
equipment  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  break  in  on  this  line  of  questions; 
but  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  carry  any  incorrect  statement  of 
facts.  I  was  under  the  impression,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  depart- 
ment had  submitted  no  memorandum  on  this  question;  that  it  was 
apparently  a  legislative  act,  rather  than  a  department  suggestion. 
1  was  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  proposal  was  not  presented 
in  the  estimates;  but  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  191^,  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  advisability  of  this  work  and  suggests  the 
very  language  that  was  put  into  this  item.     I  will  read  the  language : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Install  nu  experimental  flour  mill, 
baking  and  other  apparatus,  in  order  to  determine  the  mllllna;  and  bakins 
qualities  of  wheat  and  otiici-  grains,  including  the  payment  of  rent  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

The  Chairman.  February  1,  1918.  So  I  was  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  the  department  had  submitted  no  memorandum  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Whatever  suggestion  may  have  come  from  the 
department,  I  am  sure  everybody  in  the  department  is  convinced 
that  it  would  be  an  error  to  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by  renting  a 
building. 

Thp  Chairman.  The  department  has  changed  its  viewpoint,  then. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  that  was  the  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  memorandum 
was  prepared  there  was  no  such  thought — ^my  recollection  is  that  a 
memorandum  went  to  Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  remember  now  the  de- 
tails of  it,  but  I  see  that  one  went  to  you.  The  department's  thouo-ht 
then  was  to  do  as  it  does  in  all  other  cases,  to  rent  a  building  put 
up  by  some  local  man  who  wishes  to  invest  in  a  building  and  then 
rent  it  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  thought  of  the  conferees  in  discuss- 
ing this  proposition  was  that  you  would  put  up  on  the  Arlington 
farm  a  flour  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Is  that  your  recollection 
Mr.  Lee?  ' 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  that  is  mine  also. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  remember  the  Arlington  farm  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sufficient  ground  there  on  -which  you 
could  erect  a  mill  for  such  a  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Beand.  There  are  some  pretty  strong  ©bjections.to  that  loca- 
tion. The  mill  should  be  erected  conveniejit  to  railroad  facilities; 
and  a  very  much  better  location  can  be  obtained  from  that  stand- 
point. The  transportation  of  the  wheat  to  the  mill  and  of  the  flour 
away  from  the  mill  would  be  quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then,  it  should  be  located  where  you  could  sell  it  when 
the  Government  gets  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  that  would  be  an  object. 

The  Ci-iAiEMAN.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  here.  You  have  an  apT 
propriation  of  $50,000,  which  will  be  available  until  the  1st  of  next 
July? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing),.  To  build  a  flour  mill.  In  addition 
to  that,  you  desire  $85,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  will 
make  your  flour  miil  of  a  daily  capacity  of  25  barrels.     Is  that  right  '^ 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes^ 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  $135,000^ 

Mr.  Brand  (interposing).  Not  quite  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Taking  out,  of  course,  the  salaries 
of  the  men  employed,  etc.,  which  will  be  a  negligible  factor — prob- 
ably $8,000  or  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  $10,000  of  the  present  appro- 
priation, as  is  suggested  in  the  item  here,  can  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  the  mill,  if  it  is  provided  for.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  $85,000  will  not  of  itself  construct  a  mill,  install  the 
machinery,  and  take  care  of  the  work  for  the  coming  year.  Tjiat 
$85,000  would  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  start  now,  you  will  have  $85,000 
plus 

Mr.  Brand  (interposing).  I  am  sure  we  can  not  start  on  this 
$50,000.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  language  of  the  present  item  would 
not  authorize  the  construction  of  any  building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  to  stop  expenditures  out  of 
this  $50,000  with  the  renting  of  a  little  mill,  with  three  or  fpur  em- 
ployees on  small  salaries? 

Mr.  Brand.  If  this  $85,000,  or  a  sufficient  amount  for  building  and 
installing  the  machinery  is  provided,  then  we  would  look  forward  to 
making, some  purchases  in  advanuce,  just  as  the  item  before  you 
indicates. 

Mr,  Anderson.  Where  did  you  get  your  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  builders.  I  did  not  myself  get  them.  The 
man  in  charge  of  that  project  got  them,  and  I  cross-examined  him  on 
them,  and  went  into  it  pretty  thoroughly.  I  myself  am  not  a  milling 
man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  $85,000  for  a  25-barrel  mill  is  an 
absolutely  absurd  figure. 

■  'Mr,  Marshall.  If  you  will  notice,  for  construction  there  is  $35,000 ; 
$4,000  for  the  purchase  of  land— and  we  are  afraid  that  at  present 
prices  it  .will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  necessary  to  buy  land?  The  Government 
has  land  all  over  this  District  now. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  more  important  that  the  building  should  be 
located  convenient  to  the  railroads  and  the  markets  than  that  you 
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should  save  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  purchase  of  the  land.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  be  quite  an  economy  to  purchase  property  cor- 
rectly located. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  why  locate  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  order  to  have  it  under  the  Federal  Government 
strictly.  If  it  was  located  in  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  or  Illinois,  the 
results  would  not  be  accepted  as  readily  by  the  rest  of  the  country, 
we  think,  as  if  it  were  located  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  vie:w  we  took,  some  of  the  con- 
ferees—that the  department  was  already  doing  some  cooperative 
work  with  that  North  Dakota  experiment  station 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  In  other  words,  the  farther  you  get 
your  flour  mill  from  the  people  who  know  about  the  milling  business, 
the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  accept  the  results? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  a  large  number  of  mills  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  :i  number  at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  some. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Even  with  this  25-barrel  mill  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  the  investigations  will  be  carried  on  in  still  other 
mills — mills  of  commercial  size.  It  is  not  thought  that  a  25-barrel 
mill  will  be  sufficient  for  all  sorts  of  experiments ;  in  fact,  a  2.5-barrel 
mill  is  merely  a  minimum  size. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  would  take 
you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  To  construct  the  mill? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No  ;  you  could  construct  the  mill  in  15  minutes. 
How  many  years  to  carry  on  the  experiment? 

Mr.  Brand.  As  long  as  the  United  States  grades  wheat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  several  objects  in  view — primarily  the 
dealing  with  the  grain  standards.  Those  have  been  promulgated, 
but  impro\  ements,  of  course,  will  be  made  in  them.  They  will  have 
to  be  revised  and  changed  as  the  situation  warrants,  and  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  the  mill  is  to  make  investigations  with  that  in  view. 
Then  there  are  other  plans  in  prospect — questions  of  milling  tech- 
nology, and  the  efficiency  of  flour  mills,  can  freely  be  dealt  with  in 
that  mill. 

The  Chairman,  You  will  have  to  change  your  language  here 
[indicating]  if  you  do  that ;  you  have  no  authority  here  to  do  that, 
under  the  language  used. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  does  not  say  anything  about  the  gi-ades ; 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grades  or  with  i  changing  them. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  grain  standards  act  authorizes  the  changing  of 
the  grades — changing  them  after  due  notice. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  big  sum  to  spend  on  such  a  mill  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  I  can  see  that  your  overhead  expenses 
would  be  much  larger  than  if  it  was  run  by  a  private  concern. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  looks  to  me  like  perpetual  motion — we  were  told 
that  $50,000  would  be  sufficient,  and  now  they  want  $85,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  I  never  had  any  such  thought.  I 
knew  this  would  be  a  large  investigationv.  I  thought  $50,000  would 
start  the  plant;  but  I  thought  the  investigation  would  run  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  there  is  a  limit  to  Uncle  Sam's  credit,  and, 
of  course,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  banlo'upt  him  at  the  start, 
all  right;  if  not,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  few  of  these  expenditures 
into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  as  to  this  item? 

Mjt'.  Marshall.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
two  of  our  men  visited  a  large  mill  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  spent 
a  week  there,  actually  running  the  mill.  The  men  who  ran  it  were 
sick  with  the  ''  flu,"  and  our  men  ran  the  mill  for  a  week,  and  they 
also  made  some  further  inquiries  in  Kansas  City  and  also  in  Minne- 
apolis, about  costs ;  and  when  they  came  back  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  our  estimate?"  They  said,  "It  is  too  low."  And  so 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
that  estimate  being  too  high  for  building  even  the  small  mill  that  is 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  now  operated  with  100- 
barrel  capacity,  having  much  less  capital  than  even  $50,000.  Why 
should  you  peed  more  money  than  they? 

Mr.  Lee.  This  is  a  very  small  mill. 

Mr.  Marshall.  25-barrel  capacity. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  does  not  take  more  money  to  operate  a  small  mill 
than  a  large  one,  does  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  should  suppose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  of  the  country  is  ground  in  the  large  mills;  so  that  we  think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  corne  as  near  to  that  condition  as  we  can, 
with  reasonable  expense. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  the  policy  to  compete  with  the  Washburns? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  but  to  have  a  mill  that  will  give  us  results 
that  are  in  some  way  comparable  with  results  in  a  large  commercial 
mill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  a  100-barrel  mill  is  not  sufficient,  how  large  a  mill 
would  you  require^ — 1,000  barrels? 

Mr.  iViARSHALL.  This  is  25  barrels. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  say  that  is  too  small ;  would  you  want  one 
of  50  or  100  barrel  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  be  better  if  the  mill  were  larger. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  I  say  those  mills  are  'operated  with  a  capital  of 
less  than  $50,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  there  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  has  in  mind  that  this  was  only 
to  grind  wheat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  the  understanding  when  the  item  was 
put  in. 

Mr.  Brand.  A  corn  mill  is  totally  different  from  a  wheat  mill.  A 
barley  mill  is  so  different  that  when  a  regular  mill  started  to  grind 
barley,  it  had  to  be  reconstructed.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Pillsbury  on 
this  subject 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  The  Food  Administrator's  man 
says  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  Food  Administration  man  tells  us  so.  He  is  the 
mail  who  is  looked  up  to  by  the  millers  as  knowing  more  than  any-' 
body  else;  and  he  is  the  man  who  furnished  us  the  plan,  and  he 
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furnished  our  estimates.  This  mill  is  to  include  not  only  wheat,  but 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  other  products  to  which  we  must  give 
attention. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  draw  any 
language  under  which  it  will  be  possible  to  get  down  the  particular 
thing  that  we  had  in  mind  to  have  done  when  this  item  was  put  in— 
which  was  an  experimental  mill  to  grind  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  You  have  it  in  the  plans  that  we  are  presenting  to 
you — absolutely. 

Mr.  Anderson  (continuing).  And  not  including  everything  else 
that  you,  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  fertile  imagination,  can  stick 
into  it?  ■        , 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  not  fair.  The  com  millers  are  just  as  anx- 
iously demanding  additional  information  so  that  they  can  improve 
their  technology  and  have  the  same  advantages  the  wheat  people 
have;  and  we  must  think  of  all  the  other  products.  But  it  does  in- 
clude, specifically  and  most  particularly,  doing  exactly  the  things, 
for  instance,  that  the  Nortliwestern  States  desire. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of 
^^heat  and  other  grains." 

Mr.  Andersox.  Perliap ;  I  did  nor  kno\v  anything  about  it  when 
the  item  went  in;  but  this  barley,  oats  and  rye  proposition  is  new 
to  me. 

Mr.  Beakp.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  be  limited  to  Avheat  ?  The 
corn  crop  amounts  to  2|  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Coulcl  we  defend  such  action?  I  do  not  know,  but 
hardly  think  there  is  the  same  reason  for  an  experimental  mill  in 
the  case  of  oats  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  very  true;  and  the  money  co^t  of  making  it 
adaptable  for  oats  and  these  other  grains  represents  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost. 

Ml-.  Haugen.  I  was  just  goin^  to  ask  j^ou  what  was  the  oo  t  <jf 
installing 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  do  that,  let  me  make 
another  correction.  I  was  mixed  up  on  this  item.  The  langua^re,  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  was  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Aaricul- 
ture.  That  is  not  the  fact.  A  careful  reading  of  this  memorandum 
shows  that  the  Secretary  only  refers  to  the  item  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  did  not  quote  the  amendment  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  department;  so  that  I  come  back  to  the  original  propo- 
sition that  the  Senate  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Senate;  and  we  fought  it  in  conference.    And  now  Mr.  Brand  sa\'s 
you  ought  to  do  so  and  so.     I  think  it  should  be  left  to  Congress  as 
tis  what  should  be  done.; 
J ,  Mr.  Brand.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  it  is  a  question  whether  tlie  department  sli;ill 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  by  Congress.  Congress  determined  that 
it  should  be  limited,  and  that  the  total  expenditure  should  be  limited 
to  $50,000.    And  here  you  are  asking  for  $85,000  more. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  want  to  make>  it  perfectly  clear  that  wo  iiro  >.nh' 
trying  to  present  all  of  the  facts  and  that  we  fully  realize  th;i'  \\ c 
must  and  always  do  conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  committee.    >^';^ 
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are  not  trying  to  do  more  than  present  the  facts;  so  that  you  will 
not  include  it  or  exclude  it  without  having  the  facts  before  you.  The 
other  grains  were  included  in  the  item  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  if  you  are  conforming  with  the  committee's 
A-iews,  or  the  views  of  Congress,  that  means  $50,000  for  the  experi- 
ment, that  means  the  building  of  the  mill,  operating  it,  making  your 
report,  and  that  should  be  the  end  of  it.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  just  refreshed  my  memory  by  consulting  with 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  assisted  in  passing  upon  the  item  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  department.  He  and  Dr.  Duvel  considered  it  very 
carefully;  and  his  recollection  is  very  distinct  indeed  that  tliey  had 
no  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  with  the  sum  of  money  appro- 
priated to  build  a  flour  mill  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  its  environs. 

]\Ir.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  found  any  unwillingness  or  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  millers  of  the  country  to  make  experiments  and 
absorb  improved  machinery  if  they  have  discovered' something  good? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  conduct  of  these  tests,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  will  re- 
quire the  continual  running  time  of  any  mill  that  is  devoted  to  the 
question.  I  have  followed  the  principle  you  have  in  mind  in  our 
cotton  work  very  largely.  We  always  work  on  the  principle  that 
where  we  can  get  the  miller  or  commercial  man  to  do  the  thing 
with  his  equipment  we  will  not  install  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  did  not  make  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  Senator  E.  D.  Smith  did ;  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
that.  There  was  much  argument  in  favor  of  it;  but  as  long  as  we 
could  get  the  cotton  spinners  to  set  aside  parts  of  their  mills;  it 
seenied  to  us  better  to  have  them  do  so.  So  we  never  would  have 
asked  you  for  an  appropriation  of  that  character  unless  we  thought 
it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  your  experts  competent  to  tell  Congress 
that  they  have  found  defective  processes  in  the  mills  and  that  the 
flour  is  not  made  right,  and  other  grain  is  not  treated  right,  and 
that  the  baking  is  not  done  right,  and  all  of  those  things,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  interests,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  making  these  experiments  over  a  great  se- 
ries of  years? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  item  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  determine  the  importance  of  the  various  factors  in  the 
grading  of  grain,  such  as  foreign  matter,  cracked  and  broken  grain, 
wQeds  of  various  kinds,  admixture  of  other  grains,  heat,  or  other 
forms  of  damage,  and  things  of  that  character.  The  proposition 
rests  primarily  upon  the  needs  of  the  Government  for  information 
in  carrying  out  the  grain-standards  act.  But  in  addition  to  that 
is  the  feature  of  improved  inilling  technology. 

The  Chairman'.  Suppose  you  find  out  a  good  many  things,  for  in- 
stance, that  weeds  in  the  grain  will  reduce  its  milling  value  and  its 
grading ;  what  are  you  going;  to  do  about  it  ?  You  can  not  get  rid 
of  the  weeds,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  BeAnd.  If  it  does  not  do  any  harm,  we  will  immediately  re- 
move it  as  a  gi^ading  factor,  because  there  is  no  reason  for  a  farmer 
to  suffer  fi'om  some  factor  that  is  now  taken  into  account  if  it  is 
not  harmful  or  injurious. 
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The  Chairman.  That  may  be  a  point.  Now,'  take  your  baking 
({ualities  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  I  take  it  that  the  matter  or 
baking  quality  would  be  worked  out  by  Dr.  Langworthy  m  his 
laboratory.  . 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  he  determines  the  nutritive  value  and  the  physi- 
ological problems  with  reference  to  the  various  foods;  but  he  does 
not  carry  on,  that  kind  of  investigation.  His  work  relates  to  the 
gluten  content,  and  those  factors.  Wheat  is  graded  according  to 
whether  it  is  dark,  hard,  etc.,  and  the  reason  why  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  Eed  are  considered  more  valuable  is  that  they  are  dark,, 
hard,  fibrous  wheats  which  can  be  mixed  with  cheaper  wheats  and 
bring  them  up  to  the  baking  quality. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  is 
that  a  man  who  has  studied  the  nutritive  value  could  not  escape  de- 
termining the  baking  qualities  of  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  baking  qualities  of  the  wheat  are  a  matter  of 
the 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Of  the  texture  of  the  loaf. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  and  Dr.  Langworthy,  I  am  free  to  say,  would 
not  have  the  smallest  understanding  of  that,  although  he  is  the  best- 
informed  man  on  his  subject  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  they  are 
going  to  cooperate  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  one  additional  reason  why  it  is  not  feasible 
to  attempt  this  work  in  the  ordinary  commercial  mill,  and  that  is 
caused  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  grinding  is  done.  In  ordi- 
nary grinding,  the  miller  merely  waits  until  his  mill  has  been  run- 
ning an  hour  or  so  in' the  morning  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  flour 
that  he  obtains  from  the  arain.  If  he  does  not  get  the  amount  of 
flour  he  ought  to  be  getting,  he  adjusts  his  macinery  accordingly. 
Now,  it  is  felt  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  control  the  moisture 
in  certain  parts  of  the  mill,  that  entire  matter  can  be  told  with 
absolutely  scientific  certainty ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  very  important 
considerations  in  having  the  mill  so  that  we  can  have  this  moisture 
control  and  temperature  control  exactly  as  it  is  wanted.  That,  of 
course,  you  can  not  have  in  a  commercial  mill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  it  can  not  be  had  in  a  commercial 
mill,  you  mean  that  it  is  not  possible  from  a  profit  standpoint? 

Mr.  Marshauj.  The  mills  are  not  built  for  the  purpose.  To  ob- 
tain such  results  it  is  practically  essential  that  you  build  your  build- 
ing in  a  certain  way — certainly  that  the  equipment  be  all  arranged 
according  to  a  certain  plan.  And  I  understand  that  you  can  save 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  flour ;  you  can  increase  it  from 
1  to  3  per  cent,  if  you  have  absolute  control  and  know  scientifically 
just  how  you  should  regulate  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  is  not  from  1  to  3  per  cent  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  creation  of  those  conditions  commercially? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Probably  it  is;  but  just  like  many  things  that 
should  be  done  conimercially,  the  Government  starts  them.  That 
certainly  will  justify  this  appropriation,  and  a  very  much  larger  ap- 
propriation would  be  justified,  if  some  such  improvement  as  that 
could  be  brought  into  the  milling  industry. 
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Ml'.  HArcEN.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  cost  of  wneat,  and  also 
tlie  selling  prices  of  the  by-products,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall. .Surely. 

Mr.  Haugen  (continuing).  Whether  it  would  pay  to  put  in  addi- 
tional machinery  to  sure  the  3  per  cent  or  not. 

Here  is  an  item  that  started  out  to  be  $15,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Grain  standards.  This  year  we. are  asked  to  appro- 
priate $598,000 

The  CHAiRsrAN  (interposing) .  We  have  not  come  to  that  item  yet 

"  Mr.  Haugek.  The  total  has  grown  now  to  $598,600;  and  I  take  it 

that,  at  the,  rate  we  are  going  we  will  have  a  mill  that  will  compete 

with  the  Washburns  and  other  large  mills  in  the  milling  cities.     I 

was  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  know  what  the  agreement  was. 

.STATEMESTT  OF  ME.  CHAELES  J.  BEAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEATJ 
OF  MAEKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEICUL- 
TTJEE— -Continued. 

Mr.  Brajjd.  I  want  to  say,  for  the  milling  industry  of  the  United 
States,  that  some  of  them  are  verj?  anxious  that  we  should  carry  on 
these  investigations. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  if  we  should  repeal  the  Grain  Standards  Act, 
as  some  are  in  favor  of  doing,  would  you  still  need  the  mill? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  think  you  would  heed  it  much  more;  you 
would  have  removed  ona  of  the  greatest  protections  to  greater  pro- 
ducers if  the  act  were  repealed.  With  this  work  you  would  still  fur- 
nish some  degree  of  protection. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  is  to  aid  in  standardization,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  one  of  its  functions.  • 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  other  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  the  record  clearly  shows  that  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain improvements  in  milling,  technology  from  the  investigations. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  this  was  given  you  to  aid  you  in  the  standard- 
ization of  wheat,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  sure  the  committee  does  not  feel  that  when  an 
instrumentality  is  provided  it  should  be  used  only  for  the  one  spe- 
cific matter,  unless  there  is  a  prohibition  to  that  effect — and  espe- 
cially where  great  benefit  could  come  from  it  use  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  suppose  the  conllnittee  means  it  should  be 
used  for  just  what  it  was  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  1  regret  that  through  illness  I  was 
not  able  to  be  here  while  you  were  testifying  in  respect  to  various 
matters  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  experimental  flour  mill  for  the  testing  of  wheat,  and 
laboratories  for  the  testing  of  flour  and  other  apparatus  for  baking 
tests,  and  so  forth.  Having  introduced  and  put  through  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Dakota  and  having  introduced  the  first  bill  upon 
that  subject  in  Congress,  you  will  understand  my  great  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  I  appreciate  that  fact,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  From  what  I  have  heard  from  other 
members  of  the  Committee  in  respect  to  your  statement  I  am  frank 
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to  say  that  I  am  disposed  to  support  you  in  the  proposal  to  have  an 
experimental  flour  mill  just-as  complete  as  you  can  make  it.  We  can 
not  know  too  much  about  the  value  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  it  the  very  best  milling  values.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  causes  me  to  hesitate,  and  that  is  I  hope  that 
the  building  of  such  a  mill  would  not  cause  the  grading  of  grain  or 
the  standards  for  the  grading  of  grain  to  become  more  technical.- 

Mr.  Brand.  Our  thought,  Mr.  Young,  with  respect  to  that  matter 
is  that  it  may  develop  from  these  tests  that  some  of  the,  you  may 
say,  refinements,  that  we  now  feel  compelled  to  insert  in  the  stan- 
dards, may  be  obviated,  for  instance,  if  too  much  importance  is  being 
attached  to  a  small  amount  of  rye  we  should  know  it,  and  should 
know  it  positively  in  order  that  that  factor  may  not  be  given  the 
importance  as  a  grading  factor  that  now  attaches  to  it,  and  similarly 
with  other  foreign  materials,  whether  grains  or  weed  seeds. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility 
that  any  of  the  States  now  carrying  on  experiments  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  install  a  mill  of  similar  cost  in  order  to  keep  up  with  what 
is  necessary  simply  in  respect  to  the  grading  of  grain. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  unnecessary,  that 
with  their  small  milling  equipment  they  could  carry  out  their  pre- 
liminary tests,  and  then  we  would  be  glad  to  give  them  the  use  of 
our  facilities  and  arrange  cooperatively  for  them  to  make  the  some- 
what larger  test  on  our  machinery. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  In  the  past  there  has  been  conflict 
between  the  findings  of  the  State-owned  experimental  mills  and  the 
commercially  owned  experimental  mills,  and  that  has  naturally  led 
to  some  confusion  with  the  bureau  officials,  or  at  least  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  correctly  to 
say  that  in  addition  to  what  you  might  call  the  large  experimental 
flour  mill  that  you  will  also  be  able  here  in  the  department  to  conduct 
the  smaller  experiments  with  the  smaller  samples  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  comparisons  with  similar  experiments  made  by  State-owned 
experimental  mills  and  commercially  owned  mills? 

Mr.  Bbajvd.  The  plans  for  the  experimental  mill  include  the  small 
mill  equipment  which  is  now  the  customary  experimental  equip- 
ment of  both  the  States  and  the  commervial  companies,  so  that  we 
will  be  ablo  to  make  tests  and  compare  and  determine  disinter.'st- 
irgly  which  of  any  two  disputants  are  probably  right  on  any  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  So  that  in  order  to  have  a  test 
made  of  wheat  at  Washington  it  will  not  be  nc:essary  to  send  a  big 
sample,  and  tlie  small  sample  can  be  handled  with  your  small  equip- 
ment. 

IMr.  Brand.  We  will  be  able  v.ith  the  small  equipment  to  t?st 
samples  ns  low  as  10  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  That  oUght  to  be  satisfactory.  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  complete  the  mill  you  have  in 
mind,  the  larger  mill  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  1-]!!.VND.  With  th^^  relative  return  to  normal  conditions  of 
trirsporh'tion  and  in  the  securing  of  materials,  we  believe  it  should 
be  possible  to  begin  to  carry  on  milling  experiments  in  September, 
shortly  after  the  crop  has  begun  to  be  harvested. 
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Mr.  YouMG  of  North  Dakota.  That  would  practically  then  take 
care  of  the  next  crop? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  May  I  say  again,  Mr.  Brand,  I 
am  very  sorry  I  did  not  hear,  the  main  portion  of  your  statement. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  fi;om  what  you  have  just  said  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  about  it,  this  committee  ought  not  to  quibble, 
aiid  Congress  ought  not  to  quibble  about  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary to 'enable  you  to  make  the  most  complete  and  searching  in- 
quiries in  respect  to  the  milling  of  wheat.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Brand, 
the  shippers  out  through  our  section  of  the  country  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Federal  grades,  and  the  feeling 
has  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  people  want  to  go 
back  to  State  grading  systems.  I  am  one  of  the  northwestern  Mem- 
bers who  believes  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  ■when  we  shall 
think  of  going  back  to  State  inspection  systems  ^nd  that  we  ought 
to  try  out  this  Federal  plan  further,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
elaborate  more  fully  perhaps  than  you  have  just  how  to  proceed, 
just  what  character  of  mill  you  expect  to  install,  the  character  gen- 
erally of  the  apparatus  that  you  expect  to  install,  and  just  how 
you  think  it  is  going  to  woric  out  in  enabling  you  to  make  changes 
in  the  present  system  which  will  make  it  fit  into  the  conditions  of 
the  grain  producing  and  shipping  and  milling  trade. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr!  Young,  being  a  northwestern  man  myself,  and 
having  the  interests  of  the  northwest  very  much  at  heart,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  the  standards  under  the  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  during  their  enforcement  have  produced 
a  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  We  desire  to  do  only  that  which  will 
give  to  the  farmer  the  full  worth  of  his  grain.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  make  a  careful  statement  elaborating  in  slightly  greater  detail 
exactly  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  results  we  hop?  may  be  ac- 
complished.   The  specific  projects  to  be  taken  up  are : 

(1)  Milling  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  re- 
vising grades  for  wheat  and  other  grains. 

This  involves  the  investigation  of  the  milling  and  baking  quali- 
ties of  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  of  various  factors  such 
as  the  test  weight  per  bushel,  gluten  content,  color,  texture,  general 
appearance,  different  forms  of  damage  including  heat  and  frost 
damage,  mixtures  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  the  same  grain 
and  different  graints,  admixtures  of  _  various  impurities,  various 
treatments  to  which  grain  is  subjected  in  commercial  handling,  stor- 
ing and  milling  to  intrinsic  values,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  revising  grades  for  these  grains. 

The  relative  value  of  different  lots  of  wheat  is  directly  affected 
by  their  respective  milling  qualities,  such  as  flour  yielding  capacity, 
baking  quality  of  the  floor  when  purchased,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  affecting  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  f,actors 
influencing  these  qualities  are  numerous  and  the  extent  of  that  in- 
fluence is  variable.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  each  factor 
influences  these  qualities,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  as  a 
grading  factor  is  the  function  of  the  proposed  experimental  mill.  It 
is  particularly  desired  to  determine  whether  undue  importance  is: 
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given  in  the  standards  to  any  factor  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer. 
Tests  of  similar  nature  will  be  made  on  other  cereal  grains  as  well 
as  wheat,  and  the  plans  for  the  plants  call  for  the  necessary  incidental 
machines  to  make  it  possible  to  conduct  like  experiments  with  corn, 
rye,  barley,  oats  and  grain  sorghums. 

(2)  Milling  tests  of  new  varieties  of  wiieat. 

Plant  breeding  and  variety  testing  work,  both  of  the  Bureau  of- 
Plant  Industry,  and  of  the  various  experiment  stations,  result  in 
the  development  of  new  varieties  of  the  various  grains  having  differ- 
ent or  superior  qualities,  especially  with  respect,  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  to  flour  strength  and  yield.  The  mill  will  be  used  when  the 
supplies  of  these  new  varieties  are  still  too  small  for  commercial  tests 
to  determine  accurately  their  values  before  they  are  recommended 
for  general  use  by  the  farmer  in  planting  his  crops. 

Cooperative  work  is  planned  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  as 
to  important  milling  technology  and  baking  tests. 

The  influence  of  various  factors  arising  in  the  grading  of  -oheat, 
.•uch  as  wet  or  dry  seasons  and  so  forth,  upon  milling,  and  baking 
values  will  be  investigated. 

Also  the  influence  of  temperature  and  humidity  control  in  mills 
upon  flour  yield,  flour  quality  and  grinding  capacity. 

This  involves  some  special  equipment  for  the  control  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  the  experimental  mill.  Control  of  temperature 
a;nd  humidity  has  proven  exceedingly  beneficial  in  textile  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  possible  that  the  practical  application  of  this 
and  other  principles  to  flour  milling  may  mean  an  increase  in  flour 
production  of  from  one  to  several  per  cent  or  a  saving  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat. 

Different  methods  of  conditioning  wheat  with  respect  to  temper- 
ing and  heating  which  relate  themselves  to  grinding  efficiency  may 
play  an  important  part  in  the  stress  that  should  be  placed  upon  the 
various  grade  factors.  Only  by  having  such  a  mill  can  these 
tests  be  carried  out  as  no  commercial  mill  can  afford  to  set  aside  its 
machinery  which  is  operated  in  series  for  such  experimental  use. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  investigations  of 
flour  bleaching,  aging  and  improving  processes  and  their  effects  upon 
the  food  qualities  of  the  same  are  planned. 

Investigations  of  other  processes,  methods  and  operations  of  mill- 
ing and  mill, management  upon  the  efficiency  of  wheat  and  other 
cereal  mills  will  be  carried  on. 

All  problems,  as  rapidly  as  we  can  get  to  them,  connected  with  the 
handling,  storing,  and  treatment  of  grain,  in  their  effect  upon  riiilling 
and  baking  qualities  will  be  studied. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  the  next  is  the  general  expen^;e  item.  I 
presume  that  is  contingent  upon  these  other  increases? 

Mr.  Beand.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  contingent  upon  them,  although 
part  of  the  need  for  it  arises"  from_  that._  The  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
outgrown  the  very  modest  administrative  fund  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  it  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sum  is  inadequate  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  an  organization  such  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  take  your  next  item,  134,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  cotton-futures  act.    That  is  an  actual  increase  of  $25,000? 
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Mr.  Brand.  That  is  an  actual  increase  of  $25,000,  necessitated  by 
the  increased  cost  of  materials,  particularly  of  cotton  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  standards,  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  .Chairman,  yesterday  you  asked  how  much  money  has  been 
collected  this  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  total  collections  for  the  determination  of  disputes 
was  $2,202.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sales  of  cotton  were  $25,604, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  standards  $2,495;  a  sum  of 
approximately  $30,000  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  total  cost  of  enforcing  this  act  is  about 
how  much? 

Mr.  Brand.  A  little  less  than  $100,000.  And  I  think  that  no  act 
has  been  as  great  a  protection  to  a  group  of  producers  as  this  act ;  and 
no  act  has  given  the  Government  a  greater  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice than  this.  The  contact  that  we  have  enjoyed  with  the  cotton 
industry  from  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  the  information  that  has 
come  to  us,  and  the  respect  that  we  have  been  able  to  gain  from  the 
interests  dealing  with  the  matter,  have  enabled  us  to  be  of  great 
service  to  those  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  in  a  general  way,  about 
that  item  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Brand.  Nothing  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  situation 
has  been  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with  this  year.  We  have  found 
many  difficult  problems — too  many  and  too  difficult  to  take  your  time 
to  explain,  although  you  personally  happen  to  be  familiar  with  some 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  ask  this,  but  for 
some  reason  I  did  not  do  it :  Under  what  authority  did  you  act  when 
you  prohibted  short-sale  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  no  authority. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  the  authority  we  had  from  having  the  respect 
of  the  cotton  industry ;  they  were  willing  to  .do  what  we  asked  them 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  high  compliment  to  you. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  try  to  deal  with  the  industries  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HErLiN.  The  cotton- futures  act  requires  that  the  differences 
in  the  grades  named  on  contract  on  the  exchange  shall  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  commercial  difference  in  spot  markets.  I  notice  in 
section  6  that  it  says : 

That  for  the  purposes  of  section  five  of  this  act  the  differences  above  or 
below  the  contract  price  which  the  receiver  shall  pay  for  cotton  of  grades  above 
or  below  the  basis  grade  In  the  settlement  of  a  contract  of  sale  for  the  future 
delivery  of  cotton  shall  b.e  determined  by  the  actual  commercial  differences 
in  value  thereof  upon  tlie  sixth,  business  day  prior  to  the  day  fixed,  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  sixth  subdivision  of  Section  five,  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  on 
the  contract,  established  by  the  sale  of  spot  cotton  in  the  market  \yhere  the, 
future  transaction  involved  occurs  and  is  consummated  if  such  market  be  a 
bona  fide  spot  market. 

NjOW,  do  I  understand  by  that  that  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
chanige  the  difference  in  grades  is,  settled  by  them  according  to  the 
price  of  spot  cotton  on  the  New  York  market? 
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Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  the  New  York  market  was  not  found  to  be  a  bona 
•fide  spot  market  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Therefore,  the 
settlement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  differences  at  Norfolk. 
Memphis,  Montgomery,  Houston,  Little  Kock,  Galveston,  and  other 
markets.    There  are  10  markets. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  seven. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  are  10  altogether. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Are  they  really  complying  with  that  provision  of  the 
law?  ■ 

Mr.  Brand.  They  really  report  telegraphically  each  day  the  dif- 
ferences that  prevail  in  the  market;  and  the  New  York  settlement 
is  forced  by  law  to  be  based  upon  those  differences,  or  they  suffer  a 
fine  of  about  $10  a  bale. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Well,  they  did  fix  a  spot  price  in  New  York  until 
you  forced  them  to  comply  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  a  certain  amount  of  spot  cotton  there. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  act  says  as  to  what  constitutes  a  spot  market  that 
the  sales  must  be  "  only  of  such  volume  and  under  such  conditions 
as  customarily  to  reflect  the  actual  price  or  value  of  middling  up- 
land cotton  and  the  differences  between  the  prices  or  values  of 
middling  cotton  of  other  grades." 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  in  to  exclude  New  York? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  language,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Heflin.  New  York,  of  course,  is  not  a  spot  market. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  not. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But  they  get  figures  from  there  saying  the  spot  prices 
there  are  so-and-so.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  spot  price  in 
New  York — which  is  not  a  spot  price  at  all — represents  a  dif- 
ference from  the  future  market  of  about  $16  a  bale. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  authority  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  have  no  authority  to  prevent  that,  just  so  they 
do  not  settle  on  that  basis. 

Now,  the  price  on  the  future  market  in  New  York  on  the  8th  day 
of  January  was  28  cents  a  pound ;  and  the  spot  market  of  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  was  31  cents,  which  is  a  difference  of  $15  a  bale.  Is  there 
any  way  you  can  stop  that  discrepency?  The  future  market  ought 
really  to  be  ahead  of  the  spot  market,  when  it  is  as  far  from  the 
spot  market  as  New  York  is,  and  there  is  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  to 
be  paid. 

Mr.  BfeAND.  There  is  already  a  very  pronounced  narrowing  of  those 
conditions.  We  believe  that  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions 
those  quotations  will  resume  their  former  parity.  Under  existing 
conditions,  particularly  because  of  the  availability  of  shipping  in 
New  York,  spot  cotton  has  a  greater  value  in  the  port  of  New  York 
than  it  has  in  any  interior  part  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
ships  are  bringing  troops  in  and  there  is  opportunity  to  move  cotton 
out  into  the  export  trade  in  New  York  that  exists  nowhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But  when  cotton  reaches  New  York  it  has  already 
been  sold  to  the  foreign  factor? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  usually  true;  but  New  York  now  has  cotton 
owned  by  cotton  factors  in  the  South — in  order  to  keep  them  from 
losing  a  ship  when  one  is  available. 
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Mr.  PIeflin.  So  that  that  cotton  sold  in  New  York  is  called  sales 
in  the  spot  market? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  taken  into  account.  The  greatest  use  for  spot 
cotton  figured  in  New  York  is  for  banking  loans,  etc. 

Mr.  HErtiN.  The  other  day  I  asked  you  about  the  appeals  taken 
from  the  action  of  exchange  operators  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— you  have  had  a  good  many  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  we  took  in  about  $2,200  this  year  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings.    We  charge  a  fee,  as  you  understand,  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  $2,200. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  $2,200. 

Mr.  Heflin.  where  they,  changed  grades  and  delivered  cotton  that 
the  buyer  said  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  contract? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  receiver  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  grade  of  the  cotton  deter- 
mined. In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  figures  are  in  behalf  of  the 
complainant,  and  in  many  other  cases  they  are  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondent. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  are  presented  in  behalf  of  the  respondent  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  say  off-hand;  by  consulting  our  records  I 
can  determine. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  believe  you  said  yesterday  that  if  they  could  not 
figure  as  to  the  difference  between  the  grades  in  settlement,  the  buyer 
had  no  remedy  except  to  demand  the  actual  thing  contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  if  he  is  demanding  the  actual  cotton,  that  is  the 
only  case  in  which  he  has  a  remedy,  except  by  such  agreement  as 
he  may  make  with  the  tenderer. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Now,  there  has  been  some  cbmplaint  about  the  ex- 
change not  giving  the  differences  that  really  exist  between  those 
grades  named  in  the  contract  in  the  spot  markets. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  not  true.  They  are  compelled  to  do  so  abso- 
lutely. The  serious  situation  that  has  arisen  has  come  from  this 
fact:  If  you  are  receiving  and  I  am  delivering  and  I  deliver  you 
100  bales  and  most  of  it  is  low  grade^  you  can  not  turn  around  in 
the  spot  market  and  sell  it  at  the  price  you  were  compelled  to  give 
on  the  average  of  these  quotations  from  the  ten  spot  markets,  which 
is  an  indication  that  our  commercial  differences  in  the  ten  spot  mar- 
kets are  not  true  commercial  differences.  We  have  investigated  the 
matter  and  we  have  found  that  in  too  many  cases  the  quotation  com- 
mittees of  the  spot  exchanges  and  the  spot  markets  have  been  giv- 
ing asked  instead  of  received  prices;  instead  of  actual  transactions, 
they  have  been  quoting  the  figures  that  people  were  holding  their 
cotton  for.  Thus  you  have  had  a  false  figure  to  settle  on ;  and  when 
a  man  received  his  cotton  he  could  not  turn  around  in  the  spot  ma/rket 
and  sell  it  at  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Suppose  a  man  should  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  on  the 
exchange  and  come  up. for  settlement,  and  the  man  should  show  him 
the  grades,  and  they  should  agree  that  those  grades  were  in  con- 
formity to  the  contract.  Then  suppose  the  exchange  man  goes  to  set- 
tle with  him  as  to  the  difference  between  the  grades,  and  he  objects 
and  says,  "  You  are  not  giving  me  the  value  of  this  cotton  and  the 
difference  that  obtains  in  these  spot  markets."    What  remedy  has  he* 
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Mr.  Bkand.  The  arbitration  committee  of  the  exchange  would 
force  him  to  settle  on  those  differences  posted  on  the  bulletin  board; 
he  could  not  go  outside  of  those  without  losing  his  seat. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question  of  having 
the  Government  have  anything  to  do  with  the  money  transactions; 
which  should  be  very  cautiously  avoided  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;' and  we  do  not  handle  the  money  feature  of  it. 
but  the  exchange  does.  That  transaction  has  always  been  between 
(wo  members  of  the  exchange.  The  spot  purchaser  does  not  appear, 
although  he  is  the  principal,  and  the  member  is  his  agent.^ 

Mr.  Heflin.  Suppose  he  should  go  into  the  courts,  in  New  York, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Brand.  He  does  not  need  to  do  that;  the  exchange  would 
force  him  to  settle  in  that  way  or  lose  his  seat. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  has  been  some  complaint  that  they  do  not  give 
him  the  difference  between  grades. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  can  not  understand  that,  because  I  am  in  touch  with 
this  matter  constantly,  and  whenever  these  complaints  come  here  we 
run  them  down.  In  every  case  we  have  found  that  they  have  forced 
not  only  compliance  with  the  law  but  compliance  with  good  business 
ethics. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  been  instrumental 
in.  prevehting  future  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  issued  an  order  prohibiting  short  selling. 

Mr.  Lee.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  "short  selling." 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understand  it.  If  short  selling  is  good,  why  stop 
it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  were 'in  possession  of  facts  with  reference  to  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  cotton  market  that  no  private  business 
enterprise  could  possibly  have  had.  Therefore,  in  their  ignorance 
of  what  the  fundamental  situation  was,  certain  speculative  groups, 
thinking  that  they  divined  the  truth  to  be  that  the  market  was  going 
down,  started  selling  short  very  liberally.  A  large  volume  of  that 
selling,  by  the  way,  came  in  the  form  of  straddling  from  the  Liver- 
pool market,  and  much  of  it  also  came  from  our  own  people,  who 
were  fearful  and  thought  they  could  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
in  that  way ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  in  the  completion  of 
straddling  operations  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  Their  mis- 
taken idea  was  that  the  market  was  going  down,  due  to  their  not 
knowing  the  fundamental  conditions,  such  as  the  state  of  shipping, 
the  state  of  stocks  in  other  countries,  and  things  of  that  character.  •  ^ 

We  had  our  fingers  upon  this  information  through  all  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Government,  and  hence  we  thought  it  was  only  a  proper 
protection  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
cotton  farmer  in  particular,  who  was  at  that  very  moment  at  the 
height  of  his  marketing  season,  to  prevent  what  is  really  called  a 
";  hear  raid  " ;  and  we  forbade  the  short  selling  of  cotton.  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  you  did,  then,  was  to  protect  the  short  sell(M-~ 
the  speculator? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  put  him  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Haugen.  You  put  him  out  of  business  to  protect  him? 
Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  protected  the  cotton  grower,  the  merchant  ■  of 
the  South  and  the  banks 
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Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  Against  the  regular  speculator. 

Mr.  Brand.  Against  speculation  which  was  due  to  their  not  know- 
ing the  fundamental  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  'were  speculators  if  they  were  operating  in 
futures. 

Mr.  B.KAND.  No;  among  the  heaviest  sellers  were  the  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  H.vuGEN.  If  they  were  selling  cotton  which  they  needed  they 
were  speculating. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  were  selling  cotton  against  their  goods  and  their 
spot  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  This  order  did  not  protect  them. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  short  sellers?  No;  they  have  been  put  out  of 
business.    Most  of  them  have  agreed  since  that  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  been  put  out  of  business  because  it  was 
bad  business? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  under  normal  conditions  the  action  they  took 
would  have  been  wholly  warranted ;  because  had  there  been  no  war 
and  had  they  been  in  possession  of  the  information  which  under  the 
unusual  conditions  came  only  to  the  Government,  they  would  not 
have  taken  the  action  they  took.  As  it  was,  they  maintained  openly 
that  they  would  put  cotton  down  to  18  or  20  cents  when  it  was  28. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  they  could  in  one  instance  should  they  not  in 
others  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  was  an  extreme  case,  due  to  the  armistice.  No  one 
except  agents  of  the  Government  could  have  been  in  a  position  to 
know  what  ships  might  be  released  to  carry  the  product  across  the 
water  under  the  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Under  certain  conditions  it  should  be  permissible,  to 
a  certain  degree? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  under  normal  conditions  short  selling  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world;  so  that  a  man  can  go  in  and  sell  and 
ihus  hedge. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  hedge  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  can  not  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  one  is  defined  as  hedging  and  the  other  as 
speculating. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  the  transactions  are  identical. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  I  sell  cloth  and  am  going  to  use  cotton  next  June, 
I  have  a  perfect  right  to  buy  now,  or,  m  other  words,  to  hedge ;  but 
if  I  have  no  use  for  it  I  am  simply  speculating. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  speculator  serves  some  useful  purposes:  He  is 
there  in  the  market,  and  the  spot  merchant,  the  other  holder  of  cot- 
ton, is  not  there  in  the  market ;  so  that  if  the  spinner  comes  in  and 
desires  cotton  for  his  future  manufacture  and  the  speculator  stands 
there  ready  to  take  his  chance  and  sell  his  cotton 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing) .  I  understand. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  the  producer  is  represented  by  him,  in  a  confi- 
dential sort  of.  way. 

.    Mr.  Haugen.  If  that  was  so,  why  was  it  not  true  more  than  a 
few  weeks  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand  has  explained  that  two  or  three  times. 
The  question  of  transportation 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Transportation  does  not  enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  does  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Suppose  100,000  bales  were  accumulated  in  New 
York,  and  the  speculator  was  due  to  deliver  that  inside  of  three 
months 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  that  does  not  eliminate  the  speculation. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  eliminated  the  speculation  for  30  days  on  the 
short  side. , 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  that  was  done  on  Monday,  why  not  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  men  willing  to 
take  that  risk,  because  it  makes  a  continuous  market.  We  da  not 
believe  in  their  practices,  but  we  believe  they  perform  a  good  eco- 
nomic function. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  think  they  do  good  if  they  are  regulated. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  they  do  good  if  they  are  regulated.  I  suggested 
that  another  rule  be  put  into  effect  which  had  a'  beneficial  result. 
Fluctuations  were  limited  to  two  cents.  Previously  they  were  3  cents. 
I  had  suggested  two  cents,  and  they  thought  that  was  too  radical 
and  did  not  do  it ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  final  crisis,  upon  request, 
they  voluntarily  put  in  a  2-cent  limit;  and  that  limit  still  prevails, 
although  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  asking  if  I  would  approve  its  re- 
rejnoval.  I  can  not  approve  of  that  yet,  because  I  believe  emergency 
conditions  still  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  it  would  be 
miwise  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  everyone  who  will  think  of  it  will  say  that 
the  only  safe  and  sane  way  would  be  to  limit  the  things  that  may  be 
delivered  under  contract.  Of  course,  as  long  as  you  are  allowed  to 
deliver  cats  and  dogs^ 

Mr.  Brand   (interposing).  That  is  not  true  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  yet  that  these  variations 
of  grades  on  shades  and  tinges  are  proper.  I  think  that  if  the 
grades  fixed  by  Congress  are  nine  grades,  they  should  be  confined 
to  those  grades  absolutely,  instead  of  branching  out  to  those  varia- 
tions of  grades. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  would  like,  if  I  can,  to  make  clear  to  you  the  funda- 
mental purpose  in  having  the  standards  for  middling  and  good 
middling  blue,  and  for  the  yellow  stains  of  the  same  grade,  and  the 
stf ict  low  middling  yellow,  and  the  grades  below  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  thafyou  can  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  me  at 
the  same  time,  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  com- 
mercial value  between  the  middling  blue  and  the  middlinf  vellow? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  difference  of  from  one  to  two  cents  between 
those,  and  a  difference  between  middling  blue  and  straight  white 
middling  of,  possibly,  at  least  five  cents.  At  the  present  time  I 
believe  it  is  about  six. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  give  a  market  to  those 
variations  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  want  to  give  them  a  market,  and  we  want  the 
producer  to  have  a  place  where  he  can  go  and  see  how  much  off  mid- 
dling that  cotton  is  worth.    Is  it  not  valuable  to  him  to  know  that? 
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Mr.  Heflin.  It  may  be  valuable  to  him  to  know  it,  but  lie  never 
gets  it. 

Mr.  Braxd.  He  gets  it  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  if  there  wore 
no  quotation  on  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  take  the  local  papers  at  New  Orleans,  Galves- 
ton, Memphis,  Savannah,  or  any  of  those  points ;  you  never  see  any 
■of  these  tinges  quoted  and  sometimes  they  do  not  name  but  five 
grades. 

Mr.  Brand;  I  went  over  400  bales  on  Tuesday,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  not  2  per  cent  of  them  were  white  cotton. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Where  did  you  find  that — New  York? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  were  sent  to  us  from  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  in  the  determination  of  disputes.  The  receipts  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  largely  off  color  cottons,  and  that  is  what  would, 
apply — just  yellow,  red,  and  blue  tinges. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Eighty  per  cent  and  more  are  of  the  best  grades  of 
the  crop? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  have  these  yellows  and  blues,  would 
that  sort  of  cotton  sell,  as  wheat  doe^,  on  sample  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  would,  but  it  would  not  be  deliverable,  and  there 
would  be  Ko  quotations  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  do  I  understand  by  your  silence  that 
you  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  on  an  average  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop  would  be  of  the  best  grades? 

Mr.  Brand.  No ;  I  do  not.  Mr.  Heflin,  if  you  will  come  down  to 
the  department  we  will  be  glad  to  go  over  that  with  you.  We  have 
the  report,  by  weeks,  of  the  largest-  cotton  fai'iners  in  the  United 
States;  so  that  we  could  tell  you,  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  what  the 
crop  has  been  developing. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  not  think  95  per  pent  of  the  crop  is  covered 
by  your  nine  standard  grades,  without  the  changes  or  variations  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  some  seasons  90  per  cent  might  be,  but  in  the 
average  up  to  the  present  it  would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Well,  there  is  a  market  for  the  yellow  tinges,  and  if 
the  good  grades  are  up  high,  of  course,  these  other  grades  are  lifted 
by  that,  because  the  lower  the  high-grade  cotton  is  the  lower 
the  low-grade  cotton  is  going  to  be ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  this  year.  The  excess  demands  for  the  high 
grades  have  depreciated  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  spinning 
value  of  those,  grades,  and  that  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
paucity  of  transportation  space.  The  5  per  cent  waste  in  low-grade 
middling  has  resulted  in  their  declining  to  give  ocean  space  for  low 
grades — and  that  is  one  reason  for  this  disparit}*  between  spots  and 
futures. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  say  that  men  pay  a  difference  of  3  to  5  cents 
between  one  shade  aild  white  middling? 

Mr.  Brand.'  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  When  you  buy  that  for  wearing  purposes  there 
would  be  no  difference,  would  there? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  another  item  of  this  bill  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed, the  cotton  testing  item,  those  experiments  are  carried  on,  and 
as  k  miatter  of  fact  those  blue  cottons  will  not  take  the  dye  in  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  white  cottons.    That  narrows  the  market 
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to  certain  products,  and  hence  the  blues  can  not  be  considered  nearly 
as  valuable  as  the  whites ;  and  even  as  a  dyeing  proposition,  difficulty 
of  dyeing,  mercerization,  and  nitration  is  such  that  you  can  not 
command  the  price  for  them  because  there  is  not  the  market. 

Mr.  HErLiN.  You  take  the  blue;  it  will  take  it  better  than  the 
white. 

Mr.  Brand.  Blue  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  kinds. 

Mr.  Heflin.  It  refuses  to  take  any  other  color,  does.it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  T  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  statement, 
becaiise  there  is  a  very  widespread  notion  in  my  State  that  thore  is 
no  spinning  or  commercial  difference  in  these  tinges  of  different 
grades. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  statement  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  tensile  strength,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  tent-making  qualitv, 
where  afjpenrance.  etc..  have  no  bearing,  and  as  a  consequence  wc 
persuaded  the  War  and  Navy  Departm.ents  to  use  those  lower  grades 
of  cotton  for  that  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  rather  techni'  al  gen- 
tlemen who  were  put  in  charge  of  that  matter  were  prescribing  grades 
of  cotton  far  better  than  was  necessary-,  thinking  that  they  were  pro- 
tect ing  the  Government;  but  we  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
adopt  a  more  sensible  course  with  reference  to  the  m;:tter;  and  that 
was  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  improving  the  cotton  situ- 
ation three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cloth  that  could  be  made 
from  this  cotton  for  common  use,  and  the  consumer  would  never  know 
or  inquire  as  to  the  difference. 

',Mr.  Brand.  Certain  restricted  kinds:  denims,  bagging,  and  things 
of  that  kind  can  be  made  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  cotton  grower  will  ever  appre- 
ciate the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  they 
will  never  know  how  much  work,  and  valuable  work,  you  gentlemen 
have  done. 

Mr.  Heflin.  They  have  done  valuable  work;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  I  want  to  get  Mr.  Brand  to  see  my  views  about 
tinges  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  We  Avill  get  together  on  that  some  time.  The 
committee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  to-morrow  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
Saturday.  January  11,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


House  or  Repre.sentatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Saturday,  Jamt-ary  11,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doolittle  desired  me  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  his  absence  from  the  hearings  has  been  duo  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  seriously  ill  for  ten  days. 
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BuBEAxi  OF  Markets — Continued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  y ester daj^  Mr.  Brand  made  the  statement  that 
the  proportion  of  the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
would  probably  be  higher  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  owing 
to  the  character  of  their  work.  I  expressed  doubt  as  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement,  but  I  find  that  he  was  entirely  correct  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  open  up  this  cotton  question 
again,  but  after  listening  to  the  discussion  on  yesterday  and  think- 
ing about  it  last  night  and  this  morning,  it  has  occurred  to  ine  that 
there  is  probably  something  in  some  of  the  suggestions  made,  out  of 
which  the  department  by  proper  investigation  and  study  might  make 
some  constructive  suggestions  that  would  relieve  the  situation  and 

Sermanently  help  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  your  bureau,  Mr. 
irand,  would  set  itself  to  work  on  that  proposition.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  anything  that  would  have  a  destructive  tendency; 
yet,  if  there  is  anything  constructive  we  can  do,  we  ought  to  do  it. 
I  have  some  unbaked  views  of  my  own  that  are  not  really  conclu- 
sions in  my  own  mind,  which  I  will  discuss  with  you  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  take  it  up  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  we  can 
suggest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Before  'beginning  your  statement  on  the  next 
item,  have  you  discontinued  any  important  line  of  work,  or  finished 
any  line  oi  work,  so  that  it  will  be  discontinued  during  the  next 
fiscal  jrear? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  particularly  under  the  stimulation  of  agiricul- 
ture  we  had  intended  to  discontinue  certain  lines  of  work,  and  in 
connection  with  that  we  will  probably  be  forced  to  discontinue  some 
extensions  of  our  present  work. 

We  expect  to  cut  the  so-called  food-survey  work  down  to  the  bone. 
Under  that  appropriation  we  have  been  doing  our  monthly  food  stock 
reporting  work,  which  we  think  should  constitute  a  permanent  part  of 
our  activities,  and  when  we  prepared  our  estimates  we  assumed  that 
would  be  cared  for  elsewhere.  That  will  have  to  be  discontinued,  as 
will  also  the  motor  transport  work,  and  also  our  work  on  heater  cars, 
storage  for  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  better  car  loading,  and  the 
traffic  assistance  that  we  have  been  giving  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  •  ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  Speaking  about  your  car  heater  proposition,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  our  part  of  the  country  that 
the  administration  is  not  furnishing  heated  cars. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  true.  The  railroads  have  not  equipped  them- 
selves with  heater  cars.  We  have  devised  heaters  and  heater  cars, 
and  also  improved  methods  of  car  ventilation,  and  if  we  can  get 
these  methods  adopted  we  are  going  to  save  $10,000,000  worth  of 
perishable  products  in  a  year.  But  that  is  a  line  of  work  we  will 
not  be  able  to  continue.  We  had  $175,000  of  emergency  funds  for 
that  work,  and  next  year  we  will  have  but  $23,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  be  a  demonstration  proposition  from  now 
on? 

^    Mr.  Brand.  We  have  made  haste  and  have  gotten  results.     We 
got  one  of  the  biggest  refrigerator  car  companies  in  the  United  States 
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to  permit  us  to  use  their  cold-storage  room,  and  we  took  our  heater 
cars  and  put  them  in  there  and  created  winter  temperature  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  have  made  excellent  progress,  but  we  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  finishing  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  item  135  on  page  253,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act.  You  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $175,500.  Suppose  you  tell  us  how  you 
are  going  to  uSe  that  increase? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Livingston,  who  is 
in  immediate  charge  of  this  work,  to  present  it  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  LIVINGSTON,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE 
OF  FEDERAL  GRAIN  SUPERVISION,  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  LiviNGSTOx.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  desire  to  take  up  at  the  outset  the  way  m 
which  we  propose  to  use  the  increase  or  whether  you  would  like  to 
have  a  general  statement  first? 

The  Chairman.  I  suspect  the  members  of  the  committee  know  in 
a  general  way  the  lines  of  work  you  do  under  this  appropriation, 
and  it  would*  be  better,  I  think,  if  you  would  tell  us  how  you  are 
going  to  use  the  increase,  unless  some  member  of  the  committee  de- 
sires you  to  make  a  general  statement  regarding  this  work. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  work  cost  last  year  $519,140.  This  year 
it  will  cost  the  appropriation  $456,580  plus  $42,000  from  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  of  the  act  of  1917,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$498,580  this  year. 

The  estimate  asked  for  this  year  involves  an  actual  increase  of 
$133,560  over  the  amount  of  money  we  expect  to  spend  this  year.  I 
may  say  the  total  amount  of  money  available  this  year  from  the 
current  appropriation  together  with  that  which  we  have  remaining 
from  the  continuing  appropriation  of  1917  is  not  going  to  be  suffix 
cient  for  us  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  way  we  would  like  to  carry 
it  on,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  our  activities  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  of  $133,560  is  made  necessary  primarily  because  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  oats  standards  next  year.  These  will  probably 
be  promulgated,  in  the  near  future,  and  will  be  made  effective  for 
the  1919  crop.  The  oats  crop,  when  it  comes  under  supervision,  will 
increase  our  work  from  one-fourth  to  one-third.  It  probably  will 
not  increase  it  quite  one-third,  because  we  can  use  our  present  or- 
ganization in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  overhead  ex- 
penses are  already  provided  for  in  the  organization  for  supervising 
inspections  of  wheat  and  corn,  but  the  oats  standards  will  increase 
the  work  very  materially. 

We  propose  to  ppond  $57,996  for  new  equipment  for  the  field 
offices,  for  the  pin-chuse  of  such  grain  grading  apparatus  as  moisture 
machines,  weight  per  bushel  testers,  mixing  devices,  analytical  bal- 
ances, and  equipment  genernlly  necessary  for  inspecting  and  grad- 
ing oats.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  what  some  of  those  thinij.s 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  be. 
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Mr.  Livingston.  I  brought  down  a  few  photographs  showing 
some  of  this  equipment.  This  moisture  tester  complete  now  costs 
$90.  It  formerly  cost  about  $70.  Seventy-five  dollars  was  the  price 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  we  rriade  up  the  estimate,  and  it  prob- 
ably has  advanced  since  that  time.  This  weight-per  bushel  tester 
at  the  time  we  made  up  our  estimates  cost  $60;  and  it  now  costs 
$74.25. 

This  sampling  device  at  the  time  we  made  up  the  estimates  cost 
$65,  and  now  it  costs  $75.  So  our  estimate  is  not  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  buy  all  the  equipment  we  had  hoped  to  buy.  All  those 
things  have  gone  up.  This  equipment  is  necessary  in  all  the  35 
field  offices,  as  well  as  in  our  central  office  for  the  use  of  the  Board 
of  Review. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  35  field  offices? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  35  field  offices;  yes,  sir.  We  eXpebt  to 
use  $35,280 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  How  many  of  these  instruments  do 
you  have  in  each  office  ? 

'  Mr.  Livingston.  That  will  depend  upon  the  office.  In  sdhje  of  the 
•offices  like  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansa^,  City,  and  St,.  Louis  we 
will  require  four  or  five.  In  other  offices  one  may  be  sufficient  to  han- 
dle the  work. 

The, Chairman.  How  much  is  the  estimate, for  equipment? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  $57,996.  I  have  only  a  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment which  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  equipinent  would  you  have? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  would  need  platform  scales  and  automatic 
analytical  balances,  which  cost  $125  for  each  balance  at  the  time  the 
estimate  yf&s  made  up,  and  I  thiiik  they  are  a  little  higher  now. 
Then  we  would  need  automatic  dockage  scales,  which  cost  $125  eaph. 
We  need  additional  corn  sieves  and  wheat  sieves  and  oat  sieves,  which 
cost  $10  a  set.  ^We  would  need  at  least  four  or  five  ,sets  in  the  large 
offices  and  one  set  ip  each  of  the  sinall  offices.  We  will  need  a  large 
number  of  those  sets  beca,use  o,f  the  number  of  people,  using  them. 
Then  we  need  the  large  weight  per  bushel  testers,  and  some  small 
weight  per  busbel  tes|;ers,  which  the  men  carry  out  to  the  cars  and 
makie  examinations,  at  the  car  rather  than  bring  the  samples  in, 
which  is  desirable  in  many  cases.         , 

Th^. Chairman.  Do  your  records  show  an  itemized,  statement  as  to 
how  many  scales  you  are  going  to  buy  and  what  you  estimate  the 
cost  to  be,  and  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  other  articles  of 
equipment?  it  <  .f 

Mr,.  Livingston.  XeS ;  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that,  in  the  record. 

(The  stateinent  referred  to  follows:) 


■1 


Laboratory  apparatus,  instruments,  and  supplies  idMcIi  must  6e  purchased  in 
order  'to  supervise  the  inspection  of  shelled  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  ^during  the 
fiscal  year  WSO.  ' 

72  moisture  testers,  at  $75 — $5,  400.  00 

72  moisture  tester  cabinets,  at  $59.39 _^__^- 4,  276.  ,08 

36  platform  scales  for  .weighing  bagged  grain,  at  $12 432.  00 

36  automatic  analytical  balances,  at.  $125 _ 4,  500-  00 

36  automatic  ^dockage  scales,  at  $125 4,  500.  00 

180  grain  probes,  at  $9 1>  620.  00 

72  sets  corn  sieves,  at  $3 : ^ib.  00 
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72  sets  wheat  sieves,  at  $12 $864.  00 

144  sets  oat  sieves,  estimated  $10 1,  440.  00 

36  dockage  machines   (kickers),,  at  $45 1,620.00 

36  quarts  weight  per  bushel  testers,  at  $60 : 2,160.00 

36  pint  weight  per  bushel  testers,  at  $60 2, 160.  oa 

72  analyses  tables,  at  $40 2,880.00 

72  sample  filing  cabinets,  at  $25 1,  800.  00 

72  portable  car  sample  dividing  devices,  at  $50 3,  600.  00 

36  laboratory  sample  dividing  devices,  at  $65 2,  340.  00 

72  No.  5055  balances,  analytical,  at  .$55 3.  960.  00 

36  No.  4000  moisture  balances,  at  $20 720.  OO 

36  No.  4050  torsion  balances,  at  $25 900.  00 

23  smut  testing  machines,  at  $135 3, 105.  OO 

23  motors  with  controllers  for  smutters,  at  $50 1, 150. 00 

72  dozen  trays  for  Illustrating  types  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  rice, 

at  $12  per  dozen 864.  OO 

72  dozen  triangular  grain  pans,  at  $6  per  dozen 432.  00 

1,  750  draw  string  individual  sample  bags,  at  $58  per  thousand 101.  50 

500  1-peck  composite  sample  bags,  at  $76  per  thousand 36.  00 

500  1-bushel  composite  sample  bags,  at  $179  per  thousand 89.  50 

100  grain  pans  with  funnels,  at  $1.40 140.  00 

840  Brlenmeyer  flasks  for  sulphured  oat  detection  (dozen  in  set), 

at  $6.50  per  dozen 455.  OO 

Miscellaneous   equipment 1,  590.  92 

Equipment  for  moisture  testers : 

180  dozen  flasks,  at  $12  per  dozen 2.160.00 

72  dozen  thermometors,  at  $12  per  dozen 864.  00 

180  dozen  graduates,  at  $9  per  dozen 1,  620.  00 

Total 57, 996. 00 

Note. — Since  the  above  estimate  was  made  corn  sieves  have  advanced  from 
$3  to  $4.25  per  set;  oat  testers  from  $25  to  $30  each;  and  quart  weight  per 
bushel  testers  from  $60  to  $70  each.  Practically  all  equipment  has  advanced 
greatly  In  price. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  large  sum  for  equipment. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  realize  it  is,  and  yet  the  cost  of  equipment  is 
unusually  high.  We  had  a  telegram  recently  from  the  supervisor  at 
Kansas  City  saying  that  some  firms  there  wished  to  buy  equipment 
themselves  to  see  whether  they  were  getting  correct  inspection.  They 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  a  weight  per  bushel  tester  of  this  sort, 
and  the  firm  from  whom  they  secured  the  quotation  wanted  $140 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  process  of  increasing  the  prices  on  equip- 
ment due  to  some  monopoly  of  manufacture  of  this  equipment? 
_  Mr.  Livingston.  These  pieces  of  equipment  are  made  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  manufacturing  concerns.  We  have  attempted 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  some  other  manufacturers  and  get  them  to 
make  a  cheaper  apparatus.  The  equipment  is  now  made  bv  only 
four  or  five  concerns,  and  principally  made  by  two  or  three  firms.    * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  any  facts  which  lead  you  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  combination  between  these  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, hoVever,  that  the  cost  of  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  is 
unreasonable.  For  instance,  a  scale  man  employed  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  looking  up  the 
cost  of  this  equipment  for  their  office  said  that  the  equipment  could 
be  made,  including  the  actual  cost  of  material,  for  approximately 
one-half  of  what  the  manufacturers  wanted  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  might  verv  well  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.' 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  all  patented,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  piece  of  apparatus  was  developed  by  one  of 
the  men  in  the  Bureau,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  has  a  patent 
on  it  or  not.  But  this  apparatus  is  covered  by  a  public  patent  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  that  api)aratus? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  a  device  for  getting  a  representative 
sample. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  expect  to  spend  $35,280  for  14  new  employees. 
Those  employees  will  be  necessary  primarily  because  of  the  increased 
work  in  the  application  of  the  federal  grades  for  oats. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  the  inspectors 
who  have  been  doing  work  on  one  kind  of  grain  carry  on  similar 
work  for  other  kinds  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  same  inspectors  will  undoubtedly  do  the 
work.    They  are  now  doing  it,  but  not  under  our  supervision. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  inspectors  are  doing  it  under  your  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  on  oats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  different  set  of  supervisors  to  super- 
vise oats? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  a  supervisor  in  charge  of  each  office. 
He  has  a  certain  number  of  assistants,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  markets  and  the  amount  of  supervision  required.  The  bringing 
of  the  oat  standards  under  supervision  will  mean,  in  many  places, 
that  the  force  of  assistants  should  be  increased  in  order  to  help 
handle  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  you  have  more  appeals  and  more  samples 
to  supervise  and  inspect,  and  consequently  you  have  to  have  more 
men  to  do  it,  even  though  the  same  man  supervise  the  inpection  on 
wheat,  oats  and  corn? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir.  Our  organization  in  any  branch  office 
supervises  the  inspection  of  all  the  grains  for  which  standards  have 
been  fixed  under  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  14  men  to  be  assistants  or  graders? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Some  of  them  are.  We  also  need  additional 
men  for  our  Board  of  Review,  who  should  be  high  grade  men,  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Review  is  the  supreme  court  on  technical  grain 
grading  matters,  on  matters  relating  to  the  handling  and  grading 
of  grain  under  the  standards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  how  many  places  do  you  have  boards  of 
review  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  expect  to  have  only  one,  and  that  board  of 
review  is  the  final  authority  on  matters  of  interpretation  and  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  one  which  practically  takes  the  placp 
of  the  Secretary  in  the  fimal  determination  of  the  appeal? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  board  represents  the  Secretary  on  technical 
matters  of  grain  grading.  That  board  is  now  stationed  in  Wash- 
ingtoh^  but  we  expect  to  move  it  to  Chicago  next  week. 

Mr.  McLaughlln.  Is  that  Board  of  Review  a  permanent  body ;  all 
of  the  members  permanent  public  officials? 
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Mr.  LiviKGSTON.  Yes.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Keview  are 
the,  begt  experis  on  grain  we  can  get.  . 

The,  Chaiem^Nj.  Let  me  ask  jou  about  the  14  new  men.  Their 
work  is  to  be  confined  to  the  oats  proposition  ? 

Mr.  LiviNGSTOSf.  Not  entirely,  because  we  do  not  assign  one  man 
to  wheat,  one  man  to  corn,  and  one  man  to  oats.  They  will  be  addi- 
tional assistants  to  the  oiSce  force,  and  the  force  is  used  on  the  several 
grains  without  assignment  to  any  one  particular  grain.  We  pro- 
pose to  add  one  man  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  Kansas  City,  two  for 
adnvinistrative  ^^vork  in  connection  with  inspection  efficiency.  We 
need  one  on  inspection  procedure.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
vacancies  in  the  headppgition  of  grain  supervisor  at  the  Galveston, 
Oklahoma  City,  Fort  Worth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land offices.  We  may  be  able  to  fill  those  positions  with  some  of  the 
new  appointees.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  fill  them  by  transferring 
some  of  our  present  eijiployees,  and  then  make  appointments  to  fill 
the  vacancies  created  by  the  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  balance  of 
the  money? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Our  increase  in  .rental  is  estimated  at  $13,700.55. 
At  the  time  the  offices  were  rented  only  shelled  com  was  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  later  the  wheat  standards  were  proniulgated..  At  the 
outset  we  did  not  secure  enough  room  to  take  care  of  oats.  The 
present  office  space  is  small  in  some  of  the  markets  where  oats  are 
relatively  important.  Some  of  these  niarkets  are  to  become  import- 
ant markets  after  the  oats  standards  are  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  expenditure  for  rent? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  will  be  $57,022.84.  Our  expenditure  this  year 
is  $43,322.29. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  of  course,  thai;  your  rent  charges  are 
about  in  proportion  to  what  private  individ!uals  .pay  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  some  places  we  pay  much  less.  In  Chicago 
we  have  office  space  that  is  costing  us  50  cents  per  square  foot  less 
than  the  regular  charge  to  other  tenants  in  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  any  overzealous  patriotism,  or  what? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Brand  personally  arranged  for  the  rental  of 
that  space.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  persuasive  arguments, 
or  whether  th^y  desired  to  have  the  Government  offices  in  their  build- 
ing, or  whether  they  considered  the  Government  an  unusually  good 
tenant.  At  any  rate,  in  all  cases  we  make  an  extraordinary  effort 
to  get  tliQ  rental  at  a  minimum  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  included  in  this  amount. 

Mr.  LiviNGSTqN,  Ths^t.ajso  includes  $26,000  for  miscellaneous  items, 
which  will  in,clude  furniture  for  the  additional  officials,  additional 
field  station  expenses  for  travel  within  each  of  the  35  supervision 
districts,  for  increased ,  travel  because,  of  the  oats  standards  on  the 
part  of  the  administrative  officials,  for  increased  travel  in  investi- 
gating complaints  against  inspectors,  and  charges  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  detailed  statement  covering  all  of  the 
items?     ,, 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  do  so. 

There  is  also  increased  travel  because  of  emergencies  in  handling 
the  work  for  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation.  ^ 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  showing,  increased  miscellaneous  expenses  for  Federal  grain  super- 
vision work  occasioned  by  enforcement  of  standards  for  oats. 

Desks,  chairs,  laboratory  tables,  and  filing  cabinets  for  laboratory 
analysis  and  appeal  records  for  35  offices  and  in  Washington  office 
at  $138.88 ^_^ -^ $5,  QOO.  00 

Miscellaneous  equipment  for  35  stations,  including  grain  mailing  en-  • 

velopes,  sample  bags,  sample  cans,  etc.;  an  increase  of  $83.71  per 
annum  per  station 3,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  consisting  of  oil  for  moisture  machines, 
moisture  flasks,  maintenance  and  ,  and  operation  expenses  for  auto- 
mobile trucks  used  in  securing  samples,  increase  due  to  oats  super- 
vision, $45.00  for  35  stations 1,  675.  00 

Freight,  express,  and  drayage  on  furniture,  laboratory  tables,  labora- 
tory equipment,  for  supervision  of  oat  inspections  and  for  transmis- 
sion of  oat  samples ;  an  increase  of  $70  per  annum  for  35  stations 2,  250.  00 

Miscellaneous  services,  to  cover  employment  of  skilled  laborers, 
temporary  clerks,  and  temporary  samplers  in  Washington  office  and 
in  35  field  stations;  emergency  periods  involving  immediate  han- 
dling of  grain  work  requires  for  brief  intervals  more  help  than 
economical  t6  carry  aS  permanent  organization.  The  total  increase 
for  such  services  at  35  stations  and.  Washington  office  is  $85  per 
annuin 3,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  items  not  classified,  to  provide  for  emergency  print- 
ing work,  special  inspection  and  supervision  work  for  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration G-raili  Corporation,  the  War  Department,  and  for  sim- 
ilar unclassified  items  of  expense:  an  increase  of  $85  per  station 
for  35  stations-, , --- 3, 000.  00 

Increased  travel  from  Washington,  D.  C,  by  officials  engaged  in  in- 
vesti'^aJtion  of  Violations,  conduct  of  hearings  relative  to  violations 
by  officials  doing  the  supervision  work ;  by  division  supervisors  and 
grain  supervisors  in  charge  of  district,  occasioned  inauguration  of 
supervision  of  oat  inspections :  Washington  office  $1,658.45 ;  35  field 
offices  at  $200 8, 658.  45 

Total 26,  583.  45 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  up  your  total  increase  ? 

Mr.  Livii^GSTON.  That  "takes  up  the  total  increase. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  you  compare  with  the 
salaries  paid  to  people  employed  by  the  States'  commissions? 
'M'r.  Livingston.  You  ask  for  a  comparative  statement  of  salaries? 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  comparative  statement  of  salaries  paid  by  your 
bureau  and  the  salaries  ^aid  by  the  States. 
"  Mi^.'  LlviN'GSTON.  They  are  a,bout  the  same. 

Iklr.  Haugen." About  the  saJne.    Have  you  looked  into  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yies,  sir.  In  soine  places  the  inspection  depart- 
ments pay  higher  salaries  thaii  we  do,  and  in  some  cases  our  men 
get  slightly  higher  salaries. 

Mf.  Haugen.  You  have  42  of  them  at  salaries  over  $2,500,  and 
you  h'avfe  six  of  them  at  $2,^00,  so  that  48  of  them  are  drawing  sal- 
aries of  $2,500  or  more.  How  do  those  salaries  compare  with  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  States?' 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  are  about  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  information  have  you?  What  do  they  pay 
in  Chicago,  or  at  any  of  these  stations? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  In  New  York  the  chief  inspector  gets  $12,000, 
and  our  supervisor  gets  $3,240. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  the  chief. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Our  supervisor  supervises  the  chief,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  fair  to  compare  his  salary  with  that  of  the  chief  in- 
spector. In  Minneapolis  the  chief  inspector  gets  $3,500  or  $3,800 
and  our  supervisor  gets  $2,760. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  the  others  get? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  inspectors  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  believe  some  of  them  get  $2,800. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  of  them  get  any  other  sum? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  you  are  not  well  enough  informed  to  make 
any  comparison? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  getting  those 
salaries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  can  approximate  the  number,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  I  can  not  do  that.  I  know  their  salaries 
range  from  $1,800  or  $2,000  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  HiUGEN.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  at  the  various  salaries? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;    I  do  not. 

Hr.  Haugen.  You  have  not  looked  into  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  not  as  to  the  exact  number  of  men  get- 
ting any  specific  salary. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  could  not  give  an  estimate,  even? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir.  I  have  a  pretty  hard  job  keeping  ex- 
actly in  mind  the  salaries  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  an  old  story.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat that. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  do  not  employ  the  inspectors.  They  are  em- 
ployed by  the  inspection  departments,  and  the  salaries  are  not  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  34  of  them  receiving  more  than  $2,000 — 
between  $2,500  and  $2,160? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  salaries  paid  by 
the  States?  '      - 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  it  is  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  think  so,  but  have  you  any  information  on  the 
subject?  The  objection  is  that  you  are  paying  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  above  what  the  States  pay  and  that  you  pick  up  the  men  from 
the  States  at  an  advanced  salary.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is 
true? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  not  true,,  because  in  no  case  have  we  em- 
ployed a  supervisor  who  was  formerly  an  inspector  at  an  unreason- 
able advance  in  salary. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  am  talking 
about  the  salaries.  '  *' 

Mr.  Livin(3ston.  My  remark  was  addressed  to  the  salary  Ques- 
tion. •'   ^ 
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Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  stated  positively  that  the  States  were  employ- 
ing these  men  and  that  you  picked  them  up  at  an  advanced  salary. 
What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Undoubtedly  we  did  in  some  cases,  but  the  in- 
crease was  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  different  answer  again.  To  what  extent 
•was  that  done? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  in  the  case  of  almost  every  man  we  em- 
ployed we  have  to  pay  some  slight  increase  over  the  salary  he  is 
getting  in  order  to  get  him  to  accept  the  position,  because  it  involves 
the  moving  of  his  family,  the  expense  of  changing  his  home. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  what  increase  have  you  employed  them  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  At  an  increase  very  seldom  over  $240. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  how  many  cases  was  it  $240? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  could  not  say  what  the  exact  figures  are  on  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  $500  or  other  amounts? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  was 
appointed  at  an  increase  of  $500. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  was.  the  highest  increase  ? 

.Mr.  Livingston.  The  highest  increase? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  state  positively  that  no  one  was  employed  at 
more  than  a  $500  increase? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  claim  to  have  knowledge  of  the  figures  and  the 
salaries  paid? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  carry  all  of  the  details. in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Could  you  say  whether  there  were  two  or  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  say  that  is  the  normal  increase. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  normal  increase  is  $240  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Over  what  they  were  paid  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  say  that  would  be  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  say  a  very  reasonable  figure.  That  is  not  what 
I  want.     How  many  were  employed  at  an  increased  salary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  promptly  offhand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  state  whether  there  are  ten,  twenty  or  forty 
of  them? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  do  not  know.    Or  five  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  can  say  no  one  was  employed  at  an  unreasona- 
ble increase. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  was  not  the  question.  I  would  like  to  get  an 
answer  to  a  question  once  in  a  while.  The  question  is  how  many  were 
employed  at  an  increased  salary? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  with  the  facts  at 
hand.    I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr,  Haugen.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question,  or  if  you 
have  no  knowledge  a;bout  it,  who,  in  your  department  has  knowledge 
of  it.    I  take  it  no  department — — 
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Mr.  Brand  (interposing).  Mr.  Haugen,  if  you  will  let-  us  know 
just  what  you  want,  we  will  be 'glad  to  get  the  information  and  put 
it  in  the  record,  or  send  it  to  you  personally  ? 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Yes;  you  always  say  you  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  personally. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  question  is  a  simple  one ;  how  many  men  were 
employed  at  an  increased  salary  over  the  salary  paid  by  the  States? 

Mr.  Brand.  Nearly  every  man  we  have  gotten  we  have  had  to  pay 
some  increase  in  salary  to  or  he  would  not  leave  his  present  occupa- 
tioh; 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  much  pf  an  increase? 

Mr.  Brand.  AI  a:n  average  increase  possibly  from  $240  to  $360. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  I  will  aSk  the  question.  What  are  the  samplers 
paid  by  the  states? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  except  that  the  samplers 
tell'  us,  br  the  licensed  inspectors  tell  us.  That  is  the  business'  of  other 
persons  and  we  have  no  right  to  go  into  1|,heir  records,  and  we  know 
nothing  about  it' except  what  we  learn  in  the  course  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  feel  that  it  woiild  not  be  fair  to  go  to  the  rec- 
ords and  ascertain  what  salaries  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Only  in  a  few  cases  is  it  made  public. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  I  take  it  all  of  them  have  to' make  reports,  and  the 
reports  are  made  public.    There  is  nothing  to  conceal  about  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  can  be  obtstined'at  the  State's  capital.  The  re- 
ports issued. tiy  the  inspection  departments  do  hot  show  the  number 
of  employees,  nor  their  sala,ries. 

Mr.  HatJgeN.  Your  books  are  open  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  a  register  which  shows  the  salary  of  every 
employee  of  the  United  State's. " 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  did  not  think  this  was  of  enough  importance 
to  investigate  as  tb  the  salaries  piaid  by  the  States  ?  '  ' 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  told  you  that  we  know  in  sufficiently  great 
detail  so  that  we  can  not  oyerpay.  We  try  to  employ  every  man  at 
as  reasonable  a  irate  as  we  pOsSibly  can,  so  much  so  that  we  lose  a 
great  many  men.  .        ;  , 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Answer  this  question  if  you  can.  I  am  asking  you 
abotit  the  iricrfease  of  salaries.  You  state  that  you  simply  itkke  the 
word  of  the'lnari  employed? 

Mr.  Brand.  '  It  is  under  bath. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  It  is  under  oath.  Then,  as  shown  in  the  statements 
under  oath,  what  are  the  increases,  and  the  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  have  to  go  back  over  the  civil  service  papers 
of  the  men  we  have  taken  to  find  out  what  they  stated  under  oath  on 
their  civil  service  papers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  samplers  paid  ?  What  are  their  state- 
merits  u*ider' oath  ?  ■•'     ■!     •   ,  . 

Mr.  Livingston.  From  $1,000  to  $1,620. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  pay  them  how  much  ? 

Mr.  LrvikGSTON.  From  $1,000  to  $1,620. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  the  samplers'  salaries  stated  at  $1,080; 
that  is  the  lowest.  But  you  have  not  any  of  them  at  that  salary. 
You  have  one  at  $1,140.  Yoti  said  they  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $1,620. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  receive  more  serious 
consideration  ? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  I  said  our  salaries  ranged  from  $1,00Q  to  $1,620. 

Mr:  HaIjgen.  But  here  you  have  one  at  $1,140,  12  at  $1,320,  and 
3  at  $1,460,  and  they  run  up  to  $1;800. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nqt  a  contradiction  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  we  have  only  one.    We  are  not  able'to- 
get  them  at  that  salary  and  can  not  keep  them.  ■ 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  is  the  man  at  $1,000  in  the  estimated?  The 
book  of  estimates  does  not  show  that? 

Mr.  Brani>.  He  may  not  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau 
at  the  time  the  estimate  was  prepared. 

Mr.  HATJGEN.When  you  talk  about  $1,000  and  $1,600;  they  are 
two  different  things.  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  that'kind  ought- 
to  go  into  that  record.  ,    i 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  $1,080  instead  of  $1,000. 

M.V.  Andeeson.  He  is  not  employed  now.  You  had  one  at  $1,080' 
in  1918,  and  tTie  lowest  empldyee  you  have  now  is  the  $1,140  man, 
and  the  highest  one  fon  have  is  $1,&60.  '  '   ' 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  no  samplers  now  getting  $1,860.  Those- 
are  assistant  supervisors.  >  "  -  ,  t       , 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  says  sampler,  $1,860. 

Mr.  Brand.  Some  very  capable  men  have  taken  the  sampler's  ex- 
amination. At  the  outset  they  were  appointed  at  the  highest  rates 
of  salaries  permitted  under  the  sampler's  examination,'  iwith  the 
work  of  checking  tlie  fading  of  inspectors  and  acting  as'  super- 
visory assistants.  They  were  then  moyed  into  the  higher  classi- 
fications as  to  work,  but  they  were  not  al"ways  moved'  as  to  title. 

'Mr.  Li-vingston.  Those  ai-e  promotions  of  samplers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  this  statement  yoii  have  here  in  the  book  of 
estimates  does  not  accurately  represent  the  situation  ?  '      ' 

'Mr!'  Brand.  It  accurately  represented  the  situation  at  the  time 
it  was  prepared.  '  ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that -is  true,  then  you  have  a  sampler  at  $1,80Q,. 

Mi-.  BeanIj;  He  is  working'  as  assistant  supervisor,  without  the 

title.  _,  ■       '['■  '"  '        '      "•  ■'^''' 

"Mr.  Livingston.  He  has  been  designated  as  super-visor  to  assist 
in  handling  the  appeals.  '        ' 
'  Mr.  HAttgb'n.  Do  you  want  to  correct  your  answer  as  to  the  sala- 
ries?      ''  "'■" ■  •    •  '.      ■'....     .■...•■■     -■    ■•       ,         ■         .-  .. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  started  to  say  the  range  of  salaries  under  the- 
ciyir  service  ^hnotmceineht  is  from  $1,000  to  $1,620;   '■ 
•  Mr.  Haugen.  We  are  talking  about  samplers. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  salary  range  'was  from  $1,000  to  $1,620.. 
Some  of  the  men  were  ernployed  at  $1,200,  $1,320,  arid  $1,420.   

Mr.  Hattgen.  At  the  present  time  ?  '        '*   '     ' 

Mr.  LiviNG^osr.  That  was  on  the  first  announcement  from  which 
we  got  our  first  supply  of  samplers.  We  ailnouft'ced  a' hew' examina- 
tion, and' when  we  detected  men  from  that  register  Vsfe  were  obliged 
to  pay  from  $1,440  to  $i;620.  We  appointed  some  at  $1,620.  Then 
some  of  thfe  men  who  came  into  the  service  at  $1,200  and  $1,320  have 
been  promoted,  and  they  have  been  put  on  the  new  basis.  ' 

Mr.'  HAijGEN.  You  took  them  at  an  advanced  salary  of  $240,  and 
you  have  been  promoting  them ?  ,   »  +     ..r     ,  , 
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Mr.  Livingston.  No;  the  original  list  of  samplers  were  brought 
in  at  the  same  salaries  they  were  getting,  many  of  them,  and  we  took 
extraordinary  precautions  to  get  them  at  a  low  advance,  and  many 
of  them  were  brought  in  at  a  salary  lower  than  they  said  they  would 
accept.  After  going  back  at  them  they  finally  agreed  to  accept  at  a 
lower  figure  than  they  first  indicated  they  would  accept. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  they  given  leave  of  absence  with  pay  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  contention  is  that  a  man  who  comes  into  your 
service  and  is  given  72  days,  if  he  takes  it 

Mr.  Brand  (interposing).  These  men  get  15  days'  annual  leave  and 
15  days'  sick  leave,  if  they  get  sick. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  30  days  leave  that  they  get,  and,  also,  I  sup- 
pose, the  additional  Saturday  afternoons. 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  contention  is  that  when  a  man  comes  into  your 
service  and  you  give  him  30  days'  leave  with  pay  you  have  to  increase 
his  salary  $240.    Is  it  necessary  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Let  me  clear  up  the  record  on  this  point.  When 
I  said  $240  I  was  referring  to  the  grain  supervisors,  and  not  the 
samplers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  question  applies  to  the  supervisors.  Apply 
that  to  the  supervisors. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  made  the  statement  also  that  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  some  increase  in  salary  to  get  the  men.  We  have  six  or  seven 
vacancies  that  we  can  not  fill. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  vacancies,  but  I  take 
it  you  have  no  trouble  in  filling  them,  if  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
1)6  filled. 

Mr.  Livingston.  There  is  not  any  doubt  but  that  the  places  can  be 
filled,  but  the  question  is  to  get  the  kind  of  men  you  want. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  all  the  time  getting  away  from  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question,  I  do  not  care  to 
■discuss  these  things  with  you. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  question. 
What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  question  is,  how  do  the  salaries  you  pay  com- 
pare with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees that  have  been  taken  over  at  an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  answer  the  first  question  by  saying  the 
salary  range  in  our  work  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
inspection  departments.  I  think  the  limit  of  range  is  higher  in  the 
inspection  department. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  state  that  to  be  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  stated  the  range  in  the  supervision  work  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  range  in  the  inspection  departments. 
The  limit  in  the  inspection  departments,  is  much  higher,  the  maxi- 
mum limit  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  our  service,  but  the  average 
■employe  in  both  services  gets  about  the  same  salary.  That  answers 
the  first  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  will  make  our  comparison.  What  are  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  St.  Paul,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  St.  Paul  there  are  only  two  or  three  inspec- 
tors ;  most  of  them  are  in  Minneapolis. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  they  are  the  twin  cities  and  it  is  practically 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  salaries  range,  from  $1,800  to  $3,500.  As  to 
the  question  in  regard  to  the  exact  number  of  inspectors  getting  cer- 
tain, specific  salaries,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  because  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  at  $3,500  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  There  is  one. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  other  salaries? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  chief  deputy  gets 
$3,000,  and  the  second  deputy  gets  about  $2,800. 

Mr,  Hjiugen.  How  many  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Or  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  about  35  of  them  and 
I  do  not  know  what  salaries  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  you  are  interested  in  the  salaries  ouside  of 
that  of  the  chief  and  the  top  men? 
.  Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  interested 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  So  far  we  have  three  of  them,  the 
chief  inspector  and  two  deputies.' 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  about  your  samplers? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  range  is  for 
samplers,  but  I  know  of  several  cases  of  samplers  employed  in  our 
Minneapolis  office  who  have  been  offered  higher  salaries  to  go  back 
to  the  inspection  department. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  outside  of  the  question.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  they  are  paid?    What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  are  paying  approximately  the  same  salaries 
that  we  are. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  they  paid  at  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  they  paid  at  any  other  point? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  samplers  throughout  the  country  are  paid 
approximately  the  same  salaries  we  are  paying  our  men.  I  can  not 
tell  you  the  amounts  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  United  States 
getting  $1,000,  or  the  number  of  men  getting  $1,200,  or  the  number 
getting  any  other  figure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  According  to  the  sworn  statements  of  these  men, 
what  were  they  paid  before? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Just  as  I  say,  varying  from  $1,000  to  $l,600i 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  at  $1,600  and  how  many  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  would  be  glad  to  send  to  the  chief  inspector  at 
Minneapolis  and  ask  him  to  send  a  statement  of  the  salaries,  and  in- 
sert it  in  the  record.  I  think  he  will  furnish  it  to  us.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  do  so,  however. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  seems  to  me  that  fact  should  have  been  ascertained 
before  you  hired  the  men. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  none  of  our  business. ,  We  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual men  whom  we  are  trying  to  employ,  and  we  try  to  get  the  men 
at  the  most  reasonable  salaries  we  can,  considering  the  ability  we 
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require,  and  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  investigate  the  ranges  of 
salaries  through  an  inspection  department. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  can  not  imagine  that  anybody  would  spend  several 
hundred' thousand  dollars  withqut  ascertaining  a  few  facts  about 
the  people  they  were  employing  and  were  going  to  pay  out  of  that 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  bookkeeping  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  at  the  Min- 
neapolis office  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  2  supervisors,  3  assistant  supervisors, 
6  Samplers,  and  '4  clerks,  a  total  of  14. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  appeals  were  made  to  the  supervisor  at 
the  Minneapolis  office  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  have  that  recdrd  with  me ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  record  as  to  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions made,  sup^visor's  inspections,  that  were  not  made  on  appeals? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  I  db  not  have  the  number.  Our  men  are  get- 
tirfg  samples  every  day.  That  is  what  the  samplers  are  there  for. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  they  have  taken  in  the  Minrieapolis  office. 
I  can  get  the  number  of  appeals  in  the  Minneapolis  office.  I  do  not 
think  it  wa^  very  lar^d.' 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  was  125  or  130  last  year. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  know  ho#  many  supervisory  inspections 
that  are  made  on  a|)peal  were  made? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  without 
telegraphing  to  Minneapolis  and  getting  the  records.  Our  samplers 
go  into  the  yards  every  day  and  sample  as  many  cars  as  they  can, 
and  thosf! 'samples  are  checked  up  in'the  office.' 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  checked  up  with  the  inspections  of  the 
inspectors? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir ;  they  talk  that  over  informally  with  the 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  did  some  work  last  year,  I  think,  under  this 
item  in  educating  our  farmers  out  there  in  your  standards.  Can  you 
tell  me  about  your  work  at  the  county  fairs  ?  ' 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  work  there  was  done  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  food  production  act.  ,  . 

Mr.  ANDER^oisf.'  How  much  \^as  spent  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Although  that  was  done  under  the  emergency 
fuM  it  was  done  by  your  office?  ' 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Db'^ou 'intend  to  use  any  of  this  money  for  that 
purpose?  '  "'  i  • 

Mr.  Livingston.  For  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Livingston.  Nothing,  except  traveling  expenses.    Previously 
that  has  all  been  carried  under  the  emergency  fund. 
'  Mr.  Anderson.  Th^e  demonstrations  'consisted  of  showino-  the 
method  of  using  the  different  instruments  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  photograph  of  one'of  '5iem 
(showiiig' photb^aph) . 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  grading  proposition 
at  all.    I  confess  I  have  to  repress  myself  a  good  deal  not  to  do  it. 
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But  do  you  consider  it  feasible  for  a  farmer  to  have  the  machinery 
which  is  shown  in  this  picture  and  test  his  own  grain? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  organizing  your  forces  have  you  found  it 
u^ecessary  to  employ  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  previously 
were  employed  by  the  Sta,te  in  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Most  of  our  men  have  been  employed  either  by  the 
St^ites  or  by  the  other  agencies  that  supervised  the  grading  of  grain 
a,t  the  terminal  markets.  In  Baltimore  it  is  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  New  York  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  in  Buffalo,  the 
Coj^n  Exchange,  and  they  have  come  largely  from  the  grain  trade 
and  the  majority  of  them  come  from  the  employment  of  the  specific 
bodies  that  handle  the  grading  and  inspectioni  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  employ  a  man  and  get  him  that  way, 
you  try  to  find  out  what  he  has  been  receiving? 

Mr.  Bkand.  Always;  we  require  him  to  state  exactly  what  he  has 
been  receiving. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  you  take  any  other  means  of  getting  in- 
formation as  to  his  former  salary  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  we  make  very  careful  inquiries  and  have  our 
■own  men  interview  them  before  they  make  any  tender  of  a  position. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  undertake  to  improve  themselves? 
, ,  Mr,  Brand.  Yes ;  and  the  civil  service  papers,  which  are  prepared 
under  oath  also  give  the  information. 

,  Mr.  Harrison.  The  secretary's  office  requires  you  to  state,  in  your 
recommendation  the  present  salary  the  proposed  appointee  is  re- 
ceiving. ,  .  , 

Mr.  Brand.  Every  recommendation  is  required  to  state  the  pres- 
ent salary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  inquiry,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  the 
employers  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  If  we  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  man's  statement,  we  may  ask  the  employers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  answering  a  question  of  Mr.  Haugen  a 
little  while  ago  you  said  that  was  none  of  your  business.  It  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be, your  business  to  know  definitely  just  how 
much  a  man  was  getting,  if  you  are  trying  to  get  him  away  from 
liis  former  employers.     , ,  ,     ,     . 

Mr.  Brand.,  My  statement  was  in  regard  to  the  whole  range  of 
the  pffi,ce,rs  of  an  inspection  department.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
■our  right  to  expect  them,  and  we,certa<inly  have  no:  legal  ,a,uthority 
to  require  them,  to  reveal  to  us  the  salaries  of  all  their  employjees, 

Mr-  McLaughlin.  But  you  h?ive,  taken  from  these  other  employers 
a  large  number  of  men,  practically  your  entire  forpe. ..,  .      ■  , 

Mr.  Brand.  A  great  many  of  them  do  come  from  the  employ  of 
gra,i,n  firms.  ,   ,,  ,,  _  ,•,.  '     , . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Other  employnient  of  a  similar  kind? 

Mr.  Brand:  Necessarily,  because  only  in  this  employment  do  men 
get. training  for  this  particular  work.,  '.     .    •     f  : 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  nearly  every  case  you  haye  found  it  necp 
essary  tp,  mak  your  employment  in  some  way  more  attractive  than 
was  formerly  the  case? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Largely  by  paying  an  increase  in  salary? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  the  specific  case 
of  one  of  a  Minnesota  man  whom  we  employed,  who  was  stationed 
at  Duloith,  and  we  wished  to  get  him  for  our  supervisor  at  Boston^ 
and  we  necessarily  had  to  pay  him  more  than  he  was  getting  at 
Duluth,  because  not  only  did  he  have  to  move  himself  and  his  house- 
hold furniture,  but  also  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  cases  of  that  kind  it  is  sometimes  deemed 
advisable  to  consult  the  former  employer  as  to  whether  he  could 
conveniently  let  the  man  go  and  how  much  he  is  paying? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  almost  all  cases,  especially  where  it  involves  such 
a  section 

Mr.  McLaughlin   (interposing).  Then  you  learn  the  salary? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  another  source? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  case  in  which  we  do  not 
absolutely  know  the  man's  salary,  and  if  we  do  not  know  it,  it  has 
been  misrepresented;  but  there  has  never  been  such  a  case. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  there  been  any  friction  between  you  and 
those  from  whom  you  have  obtained  your  men,  because  you  take 
the  men  away? 

Mr.  Brand.  No.  They  are  as  sorry  to  lose  their  men  as  we  are 
sorry  to  lose  them  when  they  take  them  back.  I  recall  no  case 
where  there  has  been  any  friction. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  record  that 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  in  the  supervision  service  get- 
ting less  salaries  now  than  they  got  before  they  entered  the  serv- 
ice. One  man  whom  we  are  paying  $3,240  was  earning  $5,000  be- 
fore he  came  with  us.  Another  maii  who  was  getting  $5,000  came 
in  at  $2,760,  in  order  to  be  located  at  a  certain  point.  He  has  since 
left  the  service.  There  are  a  number  of  supervisors  in  the  service 
whose  salaries  at  the  present  time,  are  less  than  they  were  formerly 
receiving. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  state  how  many  inspectors  you  have 
licensed  in  Minnesota  who  are  not  licensed  within  the  State? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  can  not.  I  believe  there  was  only  one,  and  I 
think  his  license  has  been  canceled  at  his  own  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  a  proviso  which  seems  to  be  an 
amendment  to  the  grain-standards  act. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Anderson's  question 
a  little  more  fully.  He  asked  me  whether  the  farmer  was  supposed 
to  have  the  equipment.  My  reply  was  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  do  that.  The  farmer  can  not  expect  to  be  an  expert  grain  grader 
The  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  know  when  his  grain  is  properly 
graded.  The  farmer  can  no  more  become  an  expert  grain  grader 
than  he  can  become  an  expert  along  some  other  line  which  is  really 
outside  of  his  immediate  field.  His  field  is  production,  and  does  not 
enter  far  into  the  grain  grading  or  grain  marketing  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  if  he  sells  his  grain  at  a  local  market  he  has 
got  to  take  the  buyer's  word  for  what  his  grain  is  worth? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  large  measure.  He  should  laiow  enough  about 
the  gram  to  know  whether  the  grade  was  determined  before  or  after 
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dockage  is  removed;  the  limits  of  the  standards;  and  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  standards  are  based.  He  must  know 
that  in  order  to  protect  himself,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  such 
as  damage  grains,  I  do  not  think  the  farmer,  speaking  generally, 
will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  grade  grain  according  to  any  set  of 
standards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  that.  If  your 
statement  is  true,  then  practically  all  the  grain  that  is  sold  at  local 
markets  must  be  sold  without  reference  to  the  standards  to  any  great 
extent,  or  any  accurate  application  of  the  standards,  because  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  know  of  a  local  market  in  my  district 
where  a  local  buyer  has  the  machinery  to  make  the  elaborate  tests 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  use  of  this  machinery. 

Mr.  Livingston.  All  of  that  machinery  is  not  necessary  at  the 
country  elevator  because  the  grain  which  comes  into  a  country  elevator 
runs  fairly  uniform,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  determination 
on  all  the  grain  received. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  true  as  to  quality,  in  a  general  way, 
but,  of  course  it  is  far  from  being  true  as  to  moisture,  weed-seed 
content,  damaged  kernels  and  broken  kernels. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Those  determinations  are  not  difficult  to  make. 
The  dockage  determination  is  not  difficult  to  make.  I  think  almost 
every  country  elevator^has  the  equipment  to  make  a  determination 
for  that.    It  is  very  easy  also  to  make  a  weight  per  bushel  test. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  it  goes  far  beyond  that.  A  man's  grain  may 
go  one  or  two  grades  below  number  one,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  amount  of  other  wheats,  barley,  or  oats,  the  presence  of  in- 
separable matter,  damaged  kernels  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so 
that  a  determination  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  those  ele- 
ments is  not  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  equipment  is  used  primarily  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sample  is  1  or  2  or  3.  The  average  elevator  can 
tell  by  examining  the  sample  whether  it  is  good  1  or  good  2.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  determining  whether  it  is  low  1  or  high  2. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two  or  three  cents'  difference  is  just  as  important 
to  a  farmer  if  it  is  high  1  or  low  2  as  it  would  be  if  it  was  low  1 
or  high  2  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  true;  but  I  don't  think  you  can  charge 
the  standards  with  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  docked  2  or  3  cents  a 
bushel  when  his  grain  falls  down  a  grade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  not  go  into  the  standards  proposition. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  86 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  this  year  at  Minneapolis  is  2  or  better. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  agree  that  the  farmers  raised  an  extraordi- 
narily good  class  of  wheat  this  year.  -That  is  what  that  statement 
means  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  all  agreed  to  that  statement  last  year,  too. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  true  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  was  2  or  better. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  was  the  crop  harvested  in  1918? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  discuss  briefly  what  you  propose  in 
the  matter  of  abolishing  the  notice  of  appeal. 
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Mr.  Livingston,.  I  would  like  to  put  a  statement  in  the  record  re- 
garding  the  number,  of  appeals. : 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  statement. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Appeals  Handled  at  Minneapolis  Office  of  Fedeeal  Gkain  Supebvision  and 
AT  all  Supervision  Offices  During  Period  Dec.  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918, 
and  July  1,  1918,  to  Jan.  8,  1919. 
« 
Numier  of  appeals  received  and  handled  at  Minneapolis  ofHoe. 

To  June  30,  i^lS 169 

Since  July  1,  1918 ^ 314 

Total 483 

Number  of  appeals  received  and  handled  at  all  points  to  January  8,  1919. 


Wheat. 

Com. 

Total. 

Handled  by  board  of  grain  sapervisors; 

To  June  30, 1918 

IB 
69 

42 
9 

m 

Since  July  1, 1918 .                 

78 

Total  to  Jan.  8, 1919 ' 

8S 

51 

136 

Handled  by  single  supervisor: 

To  June  30, 1918 ■. 

350 
1,987 

1,060 
809 

1,400 
2,796 

Since  July  1, 1918 

Total  since  Jan.  8, 1919 

2,337 

1,859 

4,196 

Total  filed: 

To  June  30, 1918 

366 
2,056 

1,092 
818 

1,458 
2,874 

Since  July  1, 1918 

Total  to  Jan.  8, 1919 

2,422 

1,910 

4,332 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  also  insert  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  appeals  were  sustained  and  the  number 
in  which  they  were  not  sustained? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  will. 

(The  statement  follows:)       ^ 

Appeals  sustained,  not  sustained,  or  dismissed. 

Number  of  appeals  sustained  (grade  changed) t. 2,366 

Nu,mber  pf  appeals  npt  sustained  (grade  not  changed) I__  1^854 

-  Number  of  appeals  dismissed 112 

Total-- 4^332 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  also  f u,rnish  a  coihparative  statement  of 
the  salaries  of  the  supervisors,  samplers,  and  other  employees,  all 
along  the  Ime?  Suppose  you  take  Minnesota  arid  make  a  compari- 
•  son  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  State  inspection  department  of  Min- 
nesota and  those  paid  by  your  own  service? 

Mr.  LiyiNGSTON.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  the  employees  listed  by 
name  or  by  number  ? 

Mr.  Anderson,  We  want  to  get  what  a  sampler  is  paid  in  Minne- 
sota and  whsit  a  sampler  is  paid  by  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Our  range  varies  from  $1,140  to  $1,806. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  statement  should  give  the  number  in  eacii  class. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  should  b?  remembered  in  giving  those  that  the 
supervisor  in  all  offices  compares  with  the  chief  inspector  in  Minne- 
.  sota. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the  Orain  Inspection  Department  at  Minneapolis 
by   the  Minnesota   Railroad   and    Warehouse   Commission. 


Annual 

salary. 


Overtime 
pay- 


Total. 


Grand 

total. 


1  chief  grain  inspector 

1  chief  deputy  grain  inspector. 

3  appeal  board  members 

4  assistant  deputy  inspectors . . 

15  deputy  inspectors 

4  deputy  Inspectors 

8  foremen  of  samplers ' 

19  grain  samplers 

18  grain  samplers 

51  grain  samplers 


S3, 800 
3,000 
3,000 
2,110 
1,860 
1,600 
1,440 
1,320 
1,200 
1,080 


S211 

185 
160 
144' 
132 
120 
108 


13,800 
3,000 
3,000 
2,321 
2,036 
1,760 
1,584 
1,452 
1,320 
1,188 


Total. 


$3,800 
3,000 
9,000 
9,284 
30,526 
7,040 
12,672 
27,688 
23; 760 
60,588 


187,267 


1 A  number  of  samplers  and  foremen  of  samplers  employed  by  the  Minnesota  Rallroa4  and  Warehouse 
Commission  are  located  at  small  markets  outside  of  Mmueapolis,  and  their  living  expenses  are,  therefore, 
lower  than  State  and  Federal  employees  living  in  Minneapolis. 

■Salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the  office  of  Federal  drain  Supervision,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  at  Minneapolis. 


I  grain  supervisor  (in  charge) . . 
1  grain  supervisor 

1  assistant  in  ^ain  marketing. 

1  assMant  grain  supervisor. 

2  grain  samolers 

Ig^in  sampler 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Annual 
salary. 


'SZ,  760 
2,400 
2,400 
2)280 
1,800 
1,620 
1,600 
1,320 
1,200 


Overtlrhe 
pay. 


Total. 


Si,  760 
2,400 
2,400 
2,280 
1,800 
1,620 
1,500 
1,320 
1,200 


Grand 
total. 


Si,  760 
2,400 
2,406 
2,280 
1,800 
3,240 
1,500 
1,320 
1,200 


18,900 


'  This  ofHbial  supervises  all  inspection  work  performed  bj  all  the  persons  shown  in  these  tables. 

Mr.  LiviNGSTOisr.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  statement 
that  we  have  handled  on  appeal  this  fiscal  year  approximately 
15,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  Out  of  about  how  many  bushels — out  of  about 
500,000,000  bushels  marketed? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Five  or  six  hundred  million  bushels;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemak.  Now,  tell  us  the  reason  you  want  to  repea'l  this 
notice  proposition,  or  does  it  need  any  amplification? 

Mr.  t/iviNGSTON.  It  is  stated  very  cleitly  iii  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates, and  I  will  have  it  reinserted  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee : 

EEASONS  FOE  AMENDMENT  EBQUESTBD. 

(1)  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  entertain  an  appeal  from' the 
grade  assigned  by  a  licensed  inspector  to  any  lot  of  grain  inspected  and  graded 
according  to  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  findings  immediately 
after  determining  the  appeal  without  serving  notice  on  all  interested  parties. 

The  present  language  of  section  6  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
•entertain  an  appeal  from  the  grading  of  a  licensed  inspector  only  when  the 
grain  is  involved  in  Interstate  commerce.  It  is  desirable  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  entertain  appeals  on  intra  as  well  as  interstate  grain  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  To  maintain  the  integrity  Of  the  grain  standards  of  the  United  States. 
Inspectors  who  grade  intrastate  grain  under  the  Federal  standards  frequently 
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do  not  apply  the  standards  correctly,  thereby  discrediting  the  standards  and 
the  Federal  grain-supervision  work. 

(2)  To  protect  those  buyers  and  sellers  who  base  transactions  on  Federal 
standards  who  do  not  now  have  the  appeal  privilege.  Farmers  and  country 
elevator  operators  frequently  are  denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  because  their  grain,  although  graded  by  a  licensed  inspector  and 
according  to  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States,  does  not  move- 
interstate.  Also,  operators  of  public  warehouses  frequently  must  take  into  the 
house  grain  graded  according  to  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States  without  the  right  of  appeal,  even  though  they  believe  the  grading  is 
incorrect. 

(3)  To  meet  criticism  of  the  act  by  country  shippers  and  other  intrastate 
dealers  in  grain  to  the  effect  that  the  act  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  them. 
Such  persons  frequently  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  because  they  are 
obliged  to  accept  the  grading  of  an  inspector  without  recourse. 

The  language  of  section  6  now  requires  that  all  parties  interested  in  the 
transaction,  other  than  those  filing  the  appeal,  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  issuance  of  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
desirable  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  findings  without  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  To  avoid  delay  in  the  handling  of  grain  involved  in  an  appeal. 

(2)  To  avoid  delay  in  the  settlement  of  a  transaction  involving  a  appeal. 
To  afford  opportunity  for  hearing  requires  the  serving  of  notice  to  interested 
parties,  which  involves  a  lapse  of  time — sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks — 
because  of  the  distance  from  the  point  of  appeal  of  other  Interested  parties. 

(3)  Because  an  appeal  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  grade 
of  the  grain  in  question,  which  is  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  grain 
itself.  The  decision  is  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  statements  of  interested 
parties.  Moreover,  the  true  grade  must  be  determined  at  once.  Therefore, 
the  opportunity  for  hearing  serves  no  purpose  in  determining  the  question  at 
issue.  The  opportunity  for  hearing  has  not  been  utilized  by  any  party  at  inter- 
est in  the  4,832  appeals  thus  far  entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(4)  Because  opportunity  for  hearing  is  contrary  to  trade  practices  and  is 
considered  "  red  tape  "  by  the  grain  trade. 

It  is  largely  to  do  away  with  what  the  grain  trade  calls  "  red 
tape,"  the  delay  in  closing  up  a  transaction,  and  to  facilitate  han- 
dling the  grain.  Also  considerable  expense  on  the  part  of  the  office 
of  Federal  Grain  Supervision  in  taking  care  of  all  these  [indicating] 
records. 

These  papers  must  be  made  out  in  the  field  and  passed  on  into 
Washington  before  an  appeal  can  be  closed  up,  and  the  grain  men 
are  not  disposed  to  file  appeals  when  they  are  obliged  to  fill  out 
a  complicated  form  of  application.  It  looks  rather  formidable,  al- 
though it  is  not  when  you  analyze  it.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
doing  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  refer  to  an  appeal,  do  you  refer  to  an 
appeal  prosecuted  to  your  Board  of  Eeview,  or  to  an  appeal  made 
to  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Livingston.  To  the  supervisor;  and  the  way  the  regulations 
now  stand,  every  appeal  that  is  handled  by  a  single  supervisor  goes 
to  a  Board  of  Eeview  for  final  review. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  you.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  where  an  appeal  is  made  from  the  original 
inspection,  the  appeal  is  made  first  to  the  local  supervisor? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andebson.  In  every  case  is  not  the  appeal  prosecuted  to  the 
Board  of  Review? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir;  on  our  instance,  however,  not  on  the 
instance  of  the  shippers,  or  any  other  interested  party.  If  any  other 
interested  party  desires  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  from  the 
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decision  of  the  supervisor  he  may  call  for  a  board  appeal  and  have 
a  quick  determination.  The  appeal  may  be  filed  in  Minneapolis  and 
handled  by  the  supervisor  there.  If  either  party  in  interest  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  grade  by  the  supervisor  he 
may  call  for  a  board  appeal.  Then  the  grade  is  determined  by  a 
board  of  three  supervisors,  and  a  grade  memorandum,  signed  by 
three  supervisors,  is  issued  to  the  parties  in  interest.  In  both  cases 
the  samples  examined  by  the  three  supervisors  and  the  single  super- 
visor go  to  the  Board  of  Review  and  are  reviewed  before  the  secre- 
tary's findings  are  issued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  seems  to  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  cum- 
bersome procedure. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary's  findings  have  to  be  held  up  until  every  party  in  interest  * 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  there  certainly  must  be  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  the  parties  in  interest  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
determination  of  an  appeal  by  the  appeal  board  rather  than  the 
board  of  review  here.  But  as  I  understand  you,  in  every  one  of 
those  cases  the  appeal  is  prosecuted  from  the  appeal  board  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  the  Board  of  Review  here? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Livingston  has  in  mind  the 
point  of  the  question.  "Will  you  answer  this  question,  Mr.  Living- 
ston? How  many  board  appeals  have  been  passed  on  during  the 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  very  few.  This  board  of  review  repre- 
sents the  Secretary  before  he  issues  his  findings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  get  this  machinery  straight  in  my  head- 
I  want  to  know  how  much  of  it  we  have  got. 

Here  is  a  carload  of  grain  which  comes  into  the  terminal  at 
Minneapolis.  We  will  say  it  is  examined  by  a  State  inspector  and 
inspected  by  a  State  inspector,  and  from  that  inspection  an  appeal 
lies  either  to  the  Minnesota  Grain  Board  of  Appeals  or  to  your  super- 
visor ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Or  both. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Or  both.  We  will  eliminate  the  State  process  and 
take  up  yours.  From  the  supervisor,  that  is,  the  single  supervisor, 
as  I  understand- you,  an  appeal  lies  to  a  local  board  of  review  at 
the  terminal  point;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Livingston.  As  soon  as  that  appeal  is  filed  with  our  Super- 
visor in  Minneapolis,  he  determines  the  grade  and  issues  the  grade 
memorandum,  which  is  used  as  a  basis  by  the  parties  interested  in 
closing  up  a  transaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  grade 
placed  upon  the  car  of  grain  by  the  supervisor  at  Minneapolis,  they 
may  call  for  a  board  appeal,  but  very  few  of  them  have  been 
called.  This  grade  memorandum  must  be  followed  by  the  secre- 
tary's findings  and  his  findings  are  taken  as  prima  facie,  evidence 
in  the  United  States  courts  in  any  controversy  concerning  the  grade 
of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  are  going  too  fast  when  you  say  that. 
I  \7ant  to  get  what  actually  happens.  We  will  say  these  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  grade  given  by  the  supervisor.  They  appeal 
before  a  board  of  inspection,  which  consists  of  three  men  appointed 
by  your  office? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  appeal  is  final  unless  it  is  appealed  from? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  it  can  not  be  appealed  from ;  that  is  final. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  final? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  board  of  appeals'  findings  at  the  local  point 
is  final  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  review  by  your 
Board  of  Review  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  To  see  that  the  supervisors  in  the  field  have  not 
gone  astray. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  that  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the  findings? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  would  it  if  the  finding  is  final  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  not  been  issued. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  memorandum,  and  also  a  memorandum  by 
a  board  of  three  supervisors  is  followed  by  the  secretary's  findings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  in  every  case  where  there  is  an  appeal  to  a 
local  board  before  their  determination  can  become  final,  it  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Review  here,  and  the  finding  approved 
by  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  our  present  administrative  way  of  hand- 
ling it.  It  is  proposed  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  regulations 
which  will  make  the  Board  of  Review  the  board  that  handles  the 
second  appeal.    In  other  words,  if  the  shippers — 

Mr.  Anderson  (intra-posing) .  You  mean  the  Board  of  Review  here 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  is  located  here  now;  we  are  going  to  place  it 
in  Chicago.  If  any  party  in  interest  is  not  satisfied  with  the  deter- 
mination by  a  single  supervisor  he  calls  for  a  board  appeal,  and  that 
board  will  be  the  Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  will  mean  the  appeal  will  be  from  the  single 
inspector? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Direct  to  the  Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  means  in  every  case  there  will  be  the 
delay  incident  to  the  sending  of  a  sample  to  Chicago  and  the  return 
of  the  finding  to  the  point  at  which  the  original  inspecticm  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  will  be  handled  by  telegraph.     • 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  not  handle  the  sample  by  telegraph. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  only  occurs  in  the  case  of  certain  appeals,  and 
for  almost  all  purposes  of  trading  what  we  Icnow  as  the  grade  mem- 
orandum settles  the  case,  but  the  law  requires  the  issuing  of  the  secre- 
tary's findings,  which  may  be  used  in  tne  courts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  Secretary's  findings  does  not  do  anything 
but  give  approval  of  the  report  made  by  the  Board  of  Review  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  four  hun- 
dred are  settled  on  the  grade  memorandum. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  even  in  that  case,  under  your  present  arrange- 
ment, the  sample  must  come  to  Washington  and  be  passed  uponT)y 
the  Board  of  Review  before  you  have  any  finality  to  your  certificate? 
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Mr.  Brand.  No;  that  is  not  the  case.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
secure  uniformity  and  correctness  in  the  application  of  the  standards. 
We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  have  almost  90  per  cent 
efficiency  as  between  markets,  so  that  the  sending  of  these  samples 
to  the  Board  of  Review  relates  to  efficiency  or  inefficiency,  but  not  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  Board  of  Review,  in  other  words,  at  the 
local  point  issues  a  grade  certificate,  so  far  as  the  grading  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  final  and  can  not  be  affected  by  the  further  review 
by  the  board  here  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  If  a  supervisor  has  made  an  error  the  Board  of  Review 
will  turn  him  down  and  issue  the  Secretary's  findings  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  found  to  be  the  facts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  there  is  not  any  finality  until  the  Board  of 
Review  passes  upon  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  As  a  technical  matter  it  is  not  final  until  the  finding  is 
issued ;  but  as  a  practical  matter,  in  399  cases  out  of  400  it  is  final. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  true  because  an  appeal  is  not  prosecuted 
from  the  local  board  to  the  Board  of  Review? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  it  is  because  the  act  requires  the  Secretary's 
findings  to  follow  after  all  parties  in  interest  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  The  Secretary's  findings  could  not  be  made  in 
the  field  unless  all  parties  in  interest  were  notified  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Either  one  thing  or  the  other  is  true,  it  seems  to 
me.  Either  the  certificate  issued  by  the  board  of  appeal,  where  the 
local  inspection  is  had,  is  final,  or  it  is  not  final.  If  in  every  case 
there  is  a  review  of  the  finding  by  the  Board  of  Review  here,  and 
that  finding  is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  then  it  is  not  final. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  practical  application  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
inspector,  to  begin  with,  is  usually  right.  In  other  words,  the  inspec- 
tion is  far  more  accurate  than  it  ever  has  been,  so  that  the  complain- 
ant does  not  call  for  a  board  of  supervisors  to  pass  on  an  appeal,  but 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  appeal  to  a  single  supervisor.  Then  the  Board 
of  Review,  which  is  an  administrative  agency  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity and  to  apply  correction,  acts  for  the  Secretary  in  the  final 
preparation  of  the  finding.  But  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
case  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  Minnesota  State  board  of  appeal  had 
been  called  upon  instead  of  the  individual  supervisor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  where  I  fall  down  on  your  proposition; 
where  I  do  not  understand  it.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that 
if  a  board  of  inspection  is  applied  for,  that  inspection  is  had  and  the 
certificate  issued,  and  if  the  parties  in  interest  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  it  does  not  go  any  further? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely  no  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  then  the  appeal 
comes  to  the  Board  of  Review  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  situation  which  will  exist  when  the  Board 
of  Review  has  been  constituted  with  the  powers  we  intend  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  appeal  from  the  State  goes  to  one  supervisor, 
and  in  399  cases  out  of  400  that  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  accepted  and 
is  final? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  Then  it  goes  to  a  board  of  three  supervisors  under 
the  present  practice? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  has  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Review 
before  it  is  final. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  the  Board  of  Review  at  the  present  time  is 
an  Administrative  agency  for  bringing  about  uniformity  of  inspec- 
tion and  checking  up  accuracy,  and  it  does  not  hold  up  the  trans- 
action for  a  single  moment;  the  transaction  proceeds. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  certificate  must  be  issued  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  that  after  it  has  been  reviewed  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  the  grade  memorandum  settles  the  matter  as 
a  practical  proposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  that  can  not  be  true  when  an  appeal  is  taken? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  true,  except  in  these  rare  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  not  the  Board  of  Review  the  power  to  review? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  it  is  not  final  until  it  has  passed  the  Board  of 
Review  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  those  few  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  board  of  three 
supervisors  and  to  go  direct  from  the  one  man  to  the  Board  of 
Review  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  the  idea,  and  also  to  eliminate  the  numer- 
ous papers  which  have  to  be  made  up  and  submitted  in  order  thai 
the  parties  may  liiM  e  a  hearing  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  not  one  a  check  upon  the  other? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  do  you  propose  to  set  aside  this  board? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Because  we  are  placing  upon  this  board  men 
whom  we  believe  will  give  it  a  faith  and  credence  that  could  not  be 
given  to  any  board  of  three  supervisors  made  up  from  three  field 
supervisors. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  supervisors  are  on  the  spot? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  only  in  the  largest  markets  are  they  on  the 
spot. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  a  number  of  the  important  markets? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  about  six  out  of  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  expedite  matters. 
The  contention  was  that  the  appeals  were  to  Washington,  and  that 
would  necessarily  delay  matters,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  expedite  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  has  not  proven  to  be  true,  aside  from  this 
i:irocedure,  which  we  believe  is  very  cumbersome. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  view  of  what  you  have  said,  it  seems  to  me  in 
■order  to  really  understand  what  work  is  done  by  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion service  we  would  have  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  number 
of  appeals  taken  to  the  single  supervisors,  and  then  the  number  taken 
from  the  supervisors  to  the  boards,  and  so  on  up.  Of  course,  under 
the  system  you  have,  the  number  of  appeals  prosecuted  to  the  Sec- 
rotary  is  no  index  at  all  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  course,  each  State  represents  an  independent  vol- 
ume of  work. 
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Mr.  Antjerson.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  so  if  you  simply  state  that 
there  have  been  thirty  or  forty  or  one  hundred,  appeals  to  the  Secre- 
tary, that  does  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  we  can  very  readily  segregate  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Your  point  is  that  the  forty-three  hundred  ap- 
peals include  some  duplications,  because  each  appeal  includes  the  ap- 
peal to  the  single  supervisor  originally,  and  then  the  appeal  to  the 
board  of  supervisors?     I  explained  that  in  my  original  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  hear  your  original  statement,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  that  meant. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Nobody  carries  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  present  regulations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  they  can? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  the  present  regulations  close  it  off  with  the 
board  of  three  supervisors,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  grade  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understood  you  to  say  all  of  the  findings  of  the 
board  of  three  supervisors  are  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  that  is  an  administrative  matter. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Are  all  of  them  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Eeview? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  the  number  would  be  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  but  the  Board  of  Eeview  does  not  count  as 
a  new  body. 

Mr.  Haugen.  No,  but  I  am  getting  at  the  process.  The  number 
of  reported  appeals  to  the  board  would  be  the  same  as  those  passed 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Review  or  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Passed  upon  the  Board  of  Review,  which  in- 
cludes very  few  board  appeals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  simply  a  change  of  title,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  A  change  of  title. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Board  of  Review  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
three  supervisors? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  the  three  supervisors  in  the  field.  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  end,  it  is  simply  a  change  of  title? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  It  is  consolidating  under  one  board  the 
authority  now  placed  on  boards  that  may  be  constituted  in  the  field 
at  various  points. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  I  understand  you  the  Board  of  Review  simply 
passes  upon  the  findings  of  the  supervisors  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  At  the  present  time 

Mr.  Haugen   (interposing).  You  propose  to  cut  it  out  entirely? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  under  the  new  plan  the  Board  of  Review 
will  act 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing) .  They  take  the  place  of  the  three  super- 
visors ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  a  change  of  titles  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  object  of  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  To  expedite  the  handling  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  at  the  present  time  you  say  you  have  these 
boards  at  six  important  markets,  and  now  you  propose  to  narrow 
it  down  to  one  at  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLatjgen.  What  is  the  object  in  changing  that?  Can  not  the 
business  be  expedited  more  through  the  six  boards  established,  espe- 
cially when  you  have  the  machinery  there  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  would  move  the  board  out  to  Chicago  to 
make  it  function  as  the  board  for  all  the  surrounding  ma,rkets. 
Niiafi-tenths  of  the  appeals  are  handled  withm  an  overnight  ride  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  This  board  is  to  handle  the  business  now  handled 
by  six? 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  becomes  the  board  of  appeals.  There  have 
only  been  a  few  such  cases  where  appeals  have  been  taken  to  a  board 
of  supervisors  from  the  decision  of  a  single  supervisor. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  know,  but  we  will  not  discuss  the  number. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Their  real  function  is  to  interpret  the  standards 
and  review  the  appeals  that  come  along;  to  review  the  samples  taken 
by  the  supervisors  in  the  field ;  and  to  review  the  samples  which  the 
inspectors  have  graded. 

Mr.  ELiuGEN.  I  think  we  imderstand  that.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  in  expediting  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  set  up  the  machinery  at  six  points,  and 
now  you  propose  to  narrow  it  down  to  one  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Only  in  a  few  cases. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  inas- 
much as  you  have  the  machinery?  Will  it  involve  additional  ex- 
pense ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  many  places  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  a  board 
where  a  super  appeal  is  called.  If  a  superappeal  is  called  at  Mem- 
phis we  must  either  send  the  sample  from  Memphis  to  a  market  that 
has  three  supervisors  or  call  to  Memphis  two  additional  supervisors. 
The  real  reason  for  taking  the  board  away  from  the  local  market 
is  that  the  trade  object  to  having  the  man  who  originally  passed  upon 
the  appeal 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  Serve  on  that  board? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Sit  as  a  member  of  that  board,  and  therefore  it 
requires  four  supervisors,  or  else  we  have  the  situation  where  the  man 
who  originally  handled  the  appeal  sits  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  are  all  the  time  getting  away  from  the  point 
where  the  appeal  is  taken.  They  would  have  to  go  to  Chicago  be- 
fore the  appeal  could  be  taken  and  disposed  of 

Mr.  Livingston  (interposing).  We  propose  to  provide  in  the  regu- 
lations for  the  handling  of  emergency  appeals.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 
for  instance,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  the  samples  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haugen.  One  objection  made  to  the  service  was  on  account  of 
the  delays  involved  in  the  appeals. 

Mn  Brand.  There  has  not  been  any  delay,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  are  now  proposing  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  change  relates  to  regulation  3  entitled  "  Ap- 
pealS  "  which  provided  in  detail  for  the  method  of  taking  an  appeal. 
A  complaint  must  be  filed,  signed  by  the  complainant  or  his  agent. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  notice  must  be  served  upon  every  party  in  inter- 
est and  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  all  of  them  to  have  re- 
ceived the  notice  and  to  have  made  answer  to  it.     We  have  no  means 
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of  telling,  within  a  reasonable  time,  whether  they  are  going  to  answer 
or  not,  and  it  may  delay  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  the  technical  set- 
tlement, which  involves  the  issuance  of  the  secretary's  findings. 

Mr.  Haxtgen.  Does  that  not  account  for  the  few  appeals,  because 
the  procedure  is  known  to  be  so  cumbersome,  and  it  is  so  expensive 
that  it  makes  it  impracticable? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  people  will  appeal  more  readily  when  the 
procedure  is  made  more  simple,  but  we  had  8,500,000  bushels  appeal 
recently  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  We  are  discussing  the  boards,  and  particularly  the 
Board  of  Eeview. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Anything  which  simplifies  the  procedure  will 
lead  people  to  appeal  more  generally,  but  we  have  tried  to  discour- 
age trivial  appeals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  the  object  of  removing  the  Board  of  Eeview 
from  the  point  where  the  first  findings  are  found? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No  ;  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  larger  Board  of 
Eeview  is  to  give  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  their  findings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  are  going  to  utilize  the  same  board,  are  you 
not? 
Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  can  be  changed  just  the  same? 
Mr.  Livingston.  It  will  be  a  group  of  men  to  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  that  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  men  permanently  assigned  here  to  that 
work  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston,  They  do  not  pass  in  the  same  way  as  this  partic- 
ular body  will  pass  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  what  respect?  You  said  this  board  had  the  power 
to  reverse  the  findings  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  Board  of  Eeview  will  be  located  in  Chicago 
and  will  act  for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BLugen.  You  are  changing  them  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago ;  that  is  all  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  present  location  is  one  thing  that  occasions 
'  delay  in  the  issuing  of  the  findings,  and  therefore  the  selection  of  the 
central  location  in  Chicago,  which  expedites  the  matter,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  men  in  a  market  where  .an  enormous  volunie  of  grain  is 
passing  all  the  time  keeps  them  in  contact  with  the  problems  involved. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Anyway,  the  proposition  is  to  centralize  it  in  Chi- 
'  cago.     Heretofore  appeals  could  be  taken  and  questions  could  be 
settled,  definitely  and  finally,  at  St.  Paul,  whereas  now  they  will 
have  to  go  to  Chicago  ?  -,-,■,■, 

Mr.  Livingston.  Only  in  the  rarest  case  would  they  have  to  go 

to  Chicago.  .  .  .       „  •   •      j; 

Would  you  think  it  wise  to  put  m  a  provision  lor  an  opinion  tor 
the  party  in  interest,  that  he  may  either  appeal  to  the  board  of 
three  supervisors  on  the  ground,  if  there  is  a  board  present,  or  go  to 

Chica-go  ?  ■,  n  I      .      1      1      1 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  every  case  the  appeal  would  be  to  the  local 

board?  .  .     .         ,        ,, 

Mr.  Livingston.  Our  experience  is  ]ust  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Haugen.  Then  your  contention  is  that  the  service  is  defec- 
tive in  that  respect? 
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Mr.  Brand.  That  is  why  we  are  suggesting  that  change,  of  course. 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  want  to  get  it  to  the  highest  authority  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  so  long  as  the  Board  of  Review  represents 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  in  the  grading  and 
lot  of  grain,  that  board  is  going  to  be  the  final  authority,  and  the 
parties  in  interest  want  to  get  their  sample  there  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  members  are  there  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
view? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  five. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  How  many  cases  ? 

JVLr.  Brand.  They  pass  on.  every  appeal. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  appeals? 

Mr.  Brand.  Four  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  said  one  out  of  400. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  super  appeal  was  called  for  only  in  about  that 
-number  of  cases,  but  the  Board  of  Review  passes. on  all  appeals  and 
sets  up  the  correctness  of  the  work  to  keep  all  the  work  of  the 
.supervisors  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  regulation  or  by  law? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  an  administrative  matter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  mean  all  appeals? 

Mr.  Brand.  Every  one  in  the  United  States. 
'    Mr.  Haugen.  Wherever  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then,  when  they  reverse  the  action  of  this 
board,  it  does  not  have  any  effect  because  the  parties  in  interest  have 
not  followed  it  up? 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  have  the  Secretary's  findings  as  a  basis  of 
the  final  settlement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  if  this  appeal  was  changed  by  the  board 
of  review 

Mr.  Brand  (interposing).  If  a  person  received  a  grain  order  at 
a  higher  price,  they  would  merely  send  him  a  check  covering  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  all  the  samples  sent  here  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes ;  on  all  of  the  appeals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  all  of  those  appeals? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  samples  are  sent  here? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course,  you  could  not  pass  upon  them  unless  you 
had  the  samples? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  grain  is  there  in  each  sample? 

Mr.  Livingston.  About  two  quarts. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  must  net  quite  a  revenue  to  the  Government 
when  you  dispose  of  the  samples? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  that  is  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  "  miscellaneous  receipts."  That  amounts  to  quite  a  bit  of 
grain  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Two  quarts  of  each  of  1,000  cases  would  make  2  000 
-quarts,  and  that  is  quite  a  lot  of  grain.  ' 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  As  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  an  appeal  is  final 
when  it  is  final,  and  when  it  is  not  final  it  is  not  final. 

Mr.  Beand.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  sometimes  when  it  is  final,  it  is  not  final  if 
an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Secretary;  and  although  nobody  had  ap- 
pealed, still,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  last  board  that  examined 
the  grain  was  wrong  about  it  and  the  grade  is  changed,  the  fellow 
who  originally  had  the  transaction  has  got  to  give  his  check  to  the 
•other  fellow  for  the  difference? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  at  all.  If  there  has  been  no  appeal  called  for, 
so  that  the  question  is  an  open  question,  the  settlement  is  on  the 
■original  basis,  but  the  original  basis  is  corrected,  so  that  he  will 
not  make  the  same  error  again. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  Mr.  McLaughlin  asked  you  and  you 
gave  him  an  opposite  answer. 

Mr.  Brand.  Then  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  occasion  is  there  for  this  new  language? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  simplifies  the  procedure.  By  the  change  of 
language  the  procedure  is  simplified  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  order  to  understand  that,  you  would  have  to 
lake  the  new  language  and  have  the  original  law  at  hand  to  see 
what  difference  it  would  make. 

Mr.  PI^UGEN.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  this  is  done  by  regulation  in  the 
•department,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  what  the  regulations  are. 
Is  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  proposed  change,  to  eliminate  a 
supervisor  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No;  it  is  to  simplify  the  appeal  form.  It  is  to 
•enable  us  to  make  the  decision  of  the  supervisor  out  in'  the  field 
final  if  we  desire  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  avoid  delay  in  closing  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Hatxgen.  That  is,  it  shall  be  left  to  the  descretion  of  the  secre- 
tary whether  all  these  findings  shall  be  final  or  not? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  whether 
the  supervisor  in  the  field  station  may  issue  the  secretary's  findings. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  That  makes  it  final? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  But  now  the  secretary  may  not  issue  the 
findings  until  every  party  in  interest  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  idea  or  purpose  of  the  law  was  that  everybody 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Eeview  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  will  have  them,  and  have  them  promptly,  with- 
out this  unusual  amount 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  But,  Mr.  Livingston  says  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  power  to  make  the  findings  of  the  supervisor 
final. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  it  will  be  a  matter  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  eliminates  the  Board  of  Eeview? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  the  point  is  this 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  If  you  issue  an  order,  or  the  Board 
of  Eeview  issues  an  order  making  the  findings  of  the  supervisor 
final,  you  eliminate  the  Board  of  Eeview. 
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Mr.  Livingston.  But  you  still  have  a  Board  of  Eeview.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  will  operate.  Say  a  car  of  grain  has  been  graded 
by  an  inspector.  You,  as  the  shipper,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  grade 
placed  by  the  inspector,     You  appeal  to  the  local  supervisor 

Mr.  H4.UGEN.  We  have  eliminated  him. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Under  this  law. 

Mr.  Livingston.  No.  You  appeal  to  the  local  supervisor  who- 
grades  the  grain.     The  question  is,  are  you  satisfied  with  it? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No,  I  am  not.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Suppose  you  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  change  in  the  act  will  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  make  that  determination  final,  if  you  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  are  satisfied,  and  if  I  am  satisfied,  that 
ends  it? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes.  If,  however,  within  24  hours  after  the 
supervisor  grades  the  grain  and  makes  a  determination  of  the  grade 
you  say  you  are  not  satisfied,  it  will  go  to  the  Board  of  Review,  and 
that  will  be  final;  but  the  local  supervisor's  grade  will  become,  or 
may  become  final,  if  the  Secretary  desires,  immediately  after  the 
time  has  elapsed  during  which  you  can  call  on  the  Board  of  Eeview. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  other  words,  I  have  24  hours  to  change  my  mind? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  this  affect  that?  This  law  provides  that 
you  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  hours 

Mr.  Livingston  (interposing).  To  call  for  a  board  appeal?  No; 
that  is  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  both  parties  have  accepted,  they  have  24  hours 
in  which  to  change  their  minds  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  law  does  not  say. that.  The  law  says  every 
party  in  interest  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  if  I  say  I  am  satisfied,  I  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Livingston.  But  you  are  only  one  party  in  interest. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  suppose  the  other  fellow  is  also  satisfied,  and 
they  both  agree  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Then  the  secretary's  findings  might  be  issued  at 
once. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  they  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Because  the  parties  in  interest  are  not  always  in 
the  same  market.    We  have  to  follow  a  uniform  procedure. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  they  have  both  agreed  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  there  is  not  any  appeal  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  it.  He  says  they  have  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  change  their  minds.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  object  of  the 
new  language  is.  I  can  not  see  where  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  simplifies  the  procedure.  It  will  enable  the 
secretary  to  permit  the  supervisors  in  the  various  market  to  issue 
the  findings,  and  those  findings  would  be  final. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  Issue  the  findings  of  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  or  he  could  designate  the  Board  of  Review 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  He  has  the  power  now  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  He  has  the  power,  but  this  provision  requiring 
an  opportunity  to  be  given  for  the  parties  in  interest  to  be  heard, 
delays  it. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Does  the  regulation  require  a  written  notice  in  case 
■of  an  appeal  to  a  supervisor  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  A  written  notice  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  notice  to  the  parties  in  interest  of  an  appeal  to 
the  supervisor. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  the  supervisor,  or  the  man  calling  for  the 
appeal,  must  send  notice  to  the  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  this  law  there  must  be  a  notice  to  the  in- 
terested parties  in  the  case  of  every  appeal? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  but  if  one  party  is  in  San  Francisco  and 
one  party  is  in  New  York 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  That  results  in  delay  incident  to 
the  sending  of  the  notice  to  the  place  where  the  party  in  interest  is 
located  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  giving  that  notice? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  a  man  appeals  from  the  grade,  it  is  on  the 
■question  of  the  grade  of  the  grain,  as  it  has  been  determined.  There 
never  was  any  reason  for  this  language,  because  the  opportunity  to 
he  heard  suggests  at  least  that  there  shall  be  an  opportunity  for 
argument.  There  is  not  any  question  of  argument  in  it.  It  is  a 
■determination  of  a  fact  by  an  application  of  jurgment.  So  that 
there  is  not  and  never  was  any  reason  for  requiring  notice  to  any- 
body. 

Mr.  IjIvingston.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  case  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  this  does  is  to  remove  the  necessity  of  giving 
this  notice  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  As  it  is  now  you  have  this  machinery  that  is  cum- 
berson,  and  it  takes  you  a  long  time  to  reach  a  given  result? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  And  if  this  additional  language  is  incorporated  it 
will  enable  you  to  reach  a  result  much  more  expeditiously? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes;  both  to  our  satisfaction  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  administration  of  the  waj-e- 
house  act.  There  is  a  request  for  an  increase  of  $16,440,  apparently, 
hut  taken  together  with  certain  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll,  the 
actual  increase  is  $20,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Nixon  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  is  in  charge 
of  this  work,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  present  the  matter  to  you  very 
briefly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  I.  NIXON,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE  OF 
COTTON  MARKETING  AND  WAREHOUSING,  BUREAU  OF  MAR- 
KETS, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  give  only  a  very  general  state- 
ment in  regard  to  that  increase.  When  the  Warehouse  act  was  passed 
it  was  impossible,  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  for  us  to  un- 
dertake the  work  with  reference  to  the  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  the  different  agricultural  products.  The  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  license  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  cotton,  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wool.  It  has  been  impossible  to  undertake  the  work  with  some 
of  those  products,  primarily  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to- 
employ  the  men  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

We  feel  that  it  will  be  possible  from  now  on  to  get  men  who  are 
qualified  to  do.  the  work,  and  the  increase  asked  for  would  be  used 
to  extend  the  work  to  the  products  that  have  not  been  included  so- 

•fop 

The  Chaikman".  You  expended  in  1918,  $33,237.99? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Our  estimate  there  for  the  year  was  something  like 
$60,000,  and  for  the  reason  I  have  just  stated  we  did  not  expend  that 
entire  amount.  It  was  not  possible  to  undertake  all  the  work  au- 
thorized and  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  was  that  expenditure  for;  salaries, 
largely,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Very  largely  for  salaries,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  men  doing? 

Mr.  Nixon.  They  are  engaged  largely  in  cotton-warehousing  in- 
vestigations. We  have  three  men  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to- 
the  cotton  warehousing  work,  and  we  have  three  men  at  present  in 
grain,  and  we  have  one  tobacco  man,  and  for  a  short  time  we  had 
one  wool  man. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  item  become  effective? 

Mr.  Nixon.  On  August  11, 1916. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  in  operation  how  long? 

Mr.  Nixon.  For  about  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  work  have  these  men  been  engaged 
in;  preparing  regulations? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  part  of  the  work.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
investigational  work  necessary  to  be  done  before  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion intelligently  to  prepare  regulations  for  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  what  kind  of  investigation  did  you 
undertake  in  reference  to  cotton? 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  regulations  for  cotton 
warehouses,  we  were  doing  some  work  before  the  act  was  passed^ 
and  in  order  to  enable  us  to  proceed  intelligently  the  regulations 
must  cover  the  duties  of  warehousemen  under  the  act  with  respect  to 
responsibility  for  insurance,  the  proper  care  of  the  warehouse,  and 
the  proper  care  of  the  products  in  the  warehouse.  Take  a  man  who 
has  been  a  successful  warehouseman,  very  naturally  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  regulations  for  warehouses  that  would  apply  to 
warehouses  located  in  something  like  a  dozen  of  the  cotton  States. 
He  has  to  study  the  conditions  in  all  those  States  and  bring  the 
results  of  the  investigations  together  and  make  regulations  that  will 
be  applicable  to  all  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  Make  them  uniform? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes;  we  have  certain  results  that  we  want  to  accom- 
plish, and  we  have  quite  a  number  of  different  State  laws  under 
which  we  have  to  operate,  and  very  naturally  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  regulations  that  will  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  State  laws,  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  purposes  we  desire  to  accomplish. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  use  this  fund  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Do  you  refer  to  the  entire  fund  estimated  for  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon.  There  is  the  statement.  You  will  see  there  is  to  be  a 
specialist  in  charge,  and  then  we  provide  for  four  investigators.  You 
will  recall  that  I  stated  previously  that  this  act  includes  warehouses 
for  four  of  the  principal  agricultural  products,  and  we  propose  to 
divide  our  work  into  four  divisions,  one  division  for  cotton,  another 
for  grain,  another  for  tobacco,  and  another  for  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  frankly  that, I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
apopinted  that  greater  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  act.  I  have  felt 
all  the  time  that  some  definite  uniform  system  of  warehouses  of  uni- 
form receipts,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  the  Government 
could  do  for  agriculture.  Yet,  for  some  reason  or  another,  the 
farmer  does  not  take  very  much  advantage  of  this  act.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  results,  but  I  think  it  has  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  abnormal  times.  For  the  last  year,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned^ 
the  price  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  farmers  have  not  been 
inclined  to  store  so  much  of  their  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  to  see  a  revival  of  interest  in  warehousing 
right  now,  because  there  is  a  big  holding  movement  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  inquiries  coming  into  our  office  indicate  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  revival  in  the  interest  in  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  interest  of  the  wool  growers? 
Are  they  doing  anything  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  this  act? 

Mr.  Nixon.  This  act  includes  wool,  but  we  have  had  only  one  wool 
man,  and  he  left  the  service  shortly  after  he  was  appointed,  so  that 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  anything  in  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  interpret  the  grain  warehouse  as  an  ele- 
vator? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  think  so ;  I,  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  interpreted 

otherwise. 
The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  gram  elevators  seeking  Federal 

licenses  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  issued  any  grain  elevator  licenses? 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  regulations  for  grain  warehouses  have  not  been 
issued.  They  are  very  nearly  ready  for  promulgation,  but  public 
hearings  will  be  held  before  they  are  promulgated. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  expect  to  see 
warehouses  for  grain  and  cotton  seeking  Federal  licenses  and  coming 
under  your  rules  and  regulations? 
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Mr.  Nixon.  I  do.  We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  recently  from 
cotton  and  grain  men  stating  definitely  that  they  were  desirous  of 
being  li<;ensed  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  issued  your  cotton  regulations? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  issued  them  in  such  a  simple  form 
that  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  growers 
to  come  under  them? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  will  have  to  answer  that  in  the  negative,  because  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  do  so.  The  warehousemen  themselves  do 
not  always  understand  the  act  and  do  not  understand  the  regulations 
very  well.  We  make  every  effort,  however,  to  explain  these  matters 
to  men  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  licensed  and  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  act  and  the  regulations  and  do  not  understand  how  to  op- 
erate under  the  act. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  do  not  understand  it  because  they  do  not  read  it, 
generally  speaking. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  national  association  of  grain  elevator 
and  cotton  warehousemen? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  cotton? 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  cotton  warehouseman  is  eligible,  but  very  few 
strictly  cotton  warehousemen  belong  to  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  whether  you  had  made  it  a 
point  to  bring  these  regulations  and  this  act  to  the  attention  of  that 
association. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes ;  we  have.  There  is  not  an  association,  however, 
of  cotton  warehousemen ;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  any  kind  of 
an  organization  that  is  composed  primarily  of  cotton  warehousemen. 
The  American  Warehousemen's  Association  is  composed  very  largely 
of  general  warehousemen  who  store  general  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  appropriation  is  to  continue,  1  would  say 
very  frankly,  without  any  criticism  of  the  Department,  that  the 
Department  ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  set  itself  to  work  to 
impress  upon  the  warehouses  throughout  the  country  the  benefits  ol 
this  act.  I  feel,  and  have  felt  for  many  years,  that  we  ought  to  have 
something  that  the  farmer  can  rely  upon  in  the  face  of  stress  to  take 
care  of  a  bad  situation,  and  this  warehouse  proposition  is  the  only 
thing  I  see  for  it. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  have  a  warehouse 
law? 

Mr.  Nixon.  All  the  States  have  some  kind  of  a  warehouse  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  States  have  a  uniform  warehouse  law  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  About  forty  of  the  States  have  a  law  known  ;is  the 
uniform  warehouse  receipts  act. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  it  your  judgment  that,  if  all  the  States  should 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  better  results  could  be  ob- 
tained than  otherwise? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Unquestionably.  I  think  it  is  detrimental  for  some  of 
the  States  to  go  along  one  line  and  other  States  to  go  along  another 
line.  That  is  what  we  have  hoped  to  remedy  and  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  State  legislation  governing  warehousing  generally. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  bill  which,  if  carried  out 
will  do  great  good,  and  I  think  the  Department  has  been  slow  in 
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■enforcing  it.  Suppose  a  cause  of  action  arises  under  the  national 
warehouse  law ;  how  would  you  get  service  on  the  bonding  house  that 
bonds  the  warehouseman? 

Mr.  Nixon.  You  mean  for  some  storage  losses  in  a  warehouse,  who 
would  suffer  the  loss  ?    He  could  bring  suit  against  the  company. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  that  be  brought  in  a  Federal  court  or  in  a 
State  court? 

Mr.  Beand.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  brought  in  the  Federal 
court,  because  the  licenses  are  issued. by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  not  this  law  provide  that  service  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  each  of  the  States  shall  be  service  upon  the  bonding  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then,  if. you  have  to  go  into  a  Federal  court  to 
adjudicate  all  these  differences,  and  you  had  to  go  down  there  to 
prosecute. a  cause  of  action,  would  you  not  lose  even  if  you  won? 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  other  words,  the  expense  would  be  too/great? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If.  that  is  so,  what  .good  can  come  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  You  mean  from  the  bonding  provision  of  it? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  if  a  man  who  brings  suit  has  to  go  to  a 
Federal  court  and.  eats  up  what  I  he  recovers  in  expenses  he  would  be 
better  off,  would  he  not,  if  he  did  not  bring  a  suit? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  not  this  true,  where  an  outside  bonding  or 
insurance  company  is  permitted  to  do  business  in  your  State:  Your 
State  law  provides  that  that  insurance  company  or  that  bonding  com- 
pany, must  have  an, agent  in  the  State  upon  whom  service  can  be 
■  made  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  the  case  in  some  States.  Our  law  also  pro- 
vides that  service  upon  the  secretary  of  state  is  service  upon  the  bond- 
ing company.  ~  - 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  your  statute. provides  that  the  service  shall 
be  service  upon  the  bonding  company  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes;  I  thought  when  the  law  was  passed  service 
could  be  had  in  the  State,  and  that  any  cause  of  action  arising:  against 
the  warehouses  was  to  be  brought  in  a  State  court. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  the  law  provides  that  the  law  of  the  States 
takes  precedence. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  licenses  have  been  issued? 

Mr.  Nixon.  We  have  prepared  regulations  for  cotton  warehouses 
only,  and  three  warehousemen's  licenses  have  been  issued;  five  for 
weighers  and  classifiers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  that. for,  cotton? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes.  Regulations  for  grain,  tobacco  and  wool  have 
not  been  issued.  _  ' 

Mr.  Haugen.  Nine  for  grain? 

Mr.  Nixon,  No. 

Mr.  HAUfiJN.  Not  any  for  wool? 

Mr.  NtaOn.  No. 

Mr.- Haugen.  Not  any  for  tobacco? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  issued  up  to  date  three  licenses? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Three  warehousemen's  licenses. 
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Mr.  Hatjgbn.  The  storing  of  wheat  would  require  inspection  and 
determination  of  the  grade? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  think  the  inspection  would  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  grain-standards  act. 

Mr.  Haugen,  In  order  to  certify,  the  grain  would  have  to  be  in- 
spected and  graded? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  There  are  181  grades  in  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  Five  grades  for  each  kind  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Haugen.'  In  the  aggregate  181  grades? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  never  figured  it  out.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  are.    There  are  30  classes  and  5  grades  in  each  class. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  the  aggregate  181  grades,  as  I  understand  it. 
That  would  require  181  bins,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  not  going  to  keep  them  separate,  the  dif- 
ferent grades? 

Mr.  Brand.  Winter  wheat  is  grown  in  winter  wheat  territory,  and 
so  there  all  you  would  need  would  be  winter  wheat  binnage.  Gen- 
erally speaking, "they  have  worked  out  the  niunber  of  bins  very  care- 
fully, and  the  elevator  trade  takes  care  of  it  successfully. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  propose  to  have  No.  4,  No.  3,  and  No.  2,  in 
one  bin,  of  northern  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  would 
be  a  question  for  the  owner  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  thought  is  that  he  may  deposit  his  grain  and 
call  for  the  grain  later.  In  order  to  deliver  the  grain  you  have  to 
keep  it  separate,  and  you  ought  to  keep  it  separate. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  what  the  elevitor  man  does  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  required  to  be  kept  separate. 

Mr.  Haugen,  Under  the  la"w,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  separate  there 
would  have  to  be  181  bins.  Can  you  imagine  that  any  warehouse 
could  be  conducted  along  that  line,  providing  for  181  bins? 

Mr.  Brand.  As  a  practical  matter  that  problem  does  not  arise. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  are  you  going  to  overcome  that,  take  them 
all  together? 

Mr.  Brand.  Only  a  few  kinds  of  grain  are  ever  brought  in  a  ware- 
house, and  they  are  provided  for  with  proper  binnage. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  varieties  are  offered  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  Chicago  market  is  the  best  developed  in  the 
world.     They  have  binnage  for  every  possible  grade  of  grain. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  have  181  bins? 

Mr.  Brand.  More  than  that.  The  New  Orleans  terminal  has  more 
bins  than  that,  and  all  of  the  large  terminal  markets  have  a  very 
generous  supply  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  mean  they  have  a  bin  for  each  grade  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  only  wheat,  but  other  grains.  They  have  binnage 
for  all  grains,  and  all  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  we  assume  that  there  are  181  grades  of  wheat, 
they  have  181  bins  in  a  single  warehouse? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  more  than  that  in  many  warehouses. 
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Mr.  Hatjgen.  For  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  devote  it  to  any  kind  of  grain  that  is  brought 
to  them. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Under  their  regulations  they  would  have  to  have 
bins  for  each  grade. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  we  do  not  pass  upon  that  subject.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  warehouseman  has  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  Minneapolis  he  would  have  northern  wheat,  and 
there  would  be  a  dozen  grades  of  that,  and  he  would  have  to  keep 
each  grade  separate? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  required,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  this  act. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  application  they  do  mix  the  grain  and  de- 
liver the  grades  according  to  what  the  warehouse  receipt  calls  for. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  The  shipper,  of  No.  1  Northern  would  have  to  dump 
it  into  No.  4,  and  they  would  insist  upon  it  being  kept  separate? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  We  were  told  last  year  that  we  were  making  regu- 
lations, and  so  far  we  have  had  three  warehouses  who  have  applied 
for  licenses,  and  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $16,000.  You  had 
$53,000  last  year,  and  now  you  ask  for  $69,000.  Is  that  not  pretty 
expensive  for  issuing  three  licenses? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  ask  for  a  continuation 
of  this  appropriation  or  even  of  one-tenth  of  this  amount  if  we  did 
not  expect  to  accomplish  more  than  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  PIaugen.  How  many  applications  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Nixon.  We  have  about  30  on  hand,  and  about  400  written 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  have  30  applications.  What  are  they  for;  not 
for  grain? 

Mr.  Nixon.  We  have  not  sent  out  any  application  blanks  to  grain 
warehousemen  because  the  regulations  have  not  been  completed. 
The  applications  we  have  from  grain  people  are  informal,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  and  we  have  something  like  30  or  40  of  them. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  You  estimate  $13,640  for  salaries  and  $13,000  for 
traveling  expenses.  That  is  about  $4,500  for  each  elevator  which 
has  been  licensed,  in  traveling  expenses.  That  is  rather  large,  is 
it  not?  Thirteen  thousand  expenses  for  traveling  expenses  to  look 
after  three  licensed  warehouses  is  rather  large,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  other  30? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  expense  of  the  work  is  involved  in  collecting  in- 
formation for  preparing  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
crops,  and  expenses  of  making  inspections  of  warehouse  and  classifi- 
cations. I  think  single  large  elevator  lines  spend  as  much  as  this 
for  their  own  individual  line. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  This  act  went  into  effect  August  11,  1916.  That  is 
over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  war  has  been  on  through  that  period.  It  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  develop  the  work  as  fully  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  developed.  1  am  not  here  to  say  that  it  will 
be  possible  under  the  appropriation  requested  to  get  all  we  had 
hoped  to  get  out  of  the  act,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  very  much  further  than  in  the  past,  and  I  know  from 
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the  inquiries  that  have  been  made,  that  we  are  likely  to  get  a  much 
larger  number  of  applications  for  licenses  under  the  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  war  has  been  on ;  of  course  that  has  made  an 
excuse  for  everything.    But  you  have  been  expending  all  this  money. 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  we  have  returned  some  of  it  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  have  you  returned? 

Mr.  Bband.  I  can  hot  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  approximate  the  amount? 

Mr.  Nixon.  As  I  recall  we  have  returned  about  $26,000  out  of 
$59,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spent  $33,000? 
''     Mr.  Nixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson  a  question.  Mr. 
Thompson,  have  you  studied  the  provisions  Of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  the  one  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  am  talking  about  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Insofar  as  it  goes,  is  it  your  Judgment  that  this 
comes  nearer  being  a  personal  credit  bill  than  anything  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  it  can  be  utilized  to  assist  in  fliat  matter. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  so.  far  as  it  goes,  does  it  not  come  nearer  being 
a  personal  credit  bill  than  anything  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  collateral  upon  which 
the  farmer  can  raise  money. 

Mr.  Thotmpson.  Speaking  to  the  point  you  raise,  I  would  say  it 
would  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  personal 
credit. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  this  bill  is  carried  out,  do  you  not  think  it  will 
mean  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  than  any  other  bill  on  the 
statute  books? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  who  can  utilize 
that  sort  of  collateral  as  a  basis  for  loans. 

Mr.  Brand.  One  of  the  important  factors  in  preventing  a  freer 
use  of  the  warehouse  act  has  been  the  requirement  that  onlj'  the 
bonds  of  surety  companies  could  be  accepted.  It  seems  quite  im- 
portant that  that  matter  be  changed  so  that  personal  sureties  can 
be  accepted.  The  bonding  companies  object  to  certain  language 
which  makes  them  responsible  for  fire  insurance.  They  give  that 
as  their  reason  for  not  giving  a  more  reasonable  bond.  That  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  restricting  the  use  of  the  warehouse  act  up  to 
the  present  time. 

But  now  the  insurance  companies  have  reduced  their  rates  by  25 
per  cent,  and  we  hope  to  get  the  bonding  companies  to  come  around, 
I  have  here  a  full-page  article  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  says  that  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  taking  up 
the  question  and  is  bound  to  press  a  greater  adoption  of  the  ware- 
house system.  Now,  that  they  are  turning  their  minds  from  the 
problems  of  war,  they  are  goiiig  into  the  matters,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  much  greater  increase  in  the 
use  of  this  act. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  8, 1919. 

Enforcement  op  the  Insecticide  Act. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  J;  K.  HAYWOOD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INSECTI- 
CIDE AND  FUNGICIDE  BOARD,  UNITED  STATES.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Hatwood.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can;  verj  brie%  tell  you 
about  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  that,  Doctor,  on  page. 260, 

You  have  an  increase  there  of  $1,500.    Tell  us  about  the  increase. 

Dr.  Hatwood,  The  increase  of  $1,500  is  asked  because  we  have 
found  that  the.  cost  of  sending-,  inspectors  around  the  country  has 
increased  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  or  two ;  their  railroad  fare 
and  their  fare  for  sleepers  have  increased  Not  only  is  this  so,  but 
inspectors  have  to  purchase  samples  on  the  open  market.  The 
samples,  of  the  materials  which  they  purchase  have  also  increased 
in  price,  andi  we  have  rather  carefully  estimated  that  $1,500  will 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  goings  to  use  for  travel  and 
how  much  for  increased  work  with  insecticides? 

Dr.  Haywood.  I  would  say  50<-50. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  other  words,  this  increase  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  the  railroads,  making  travel  more  expensive? 

The  Chairman.  Just  half  of  it,  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yery  well,  about  half  of  it  is  due  to  that. 
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Committee  on  AgricxjiiTuke, 

House  of  Representatives, 
'Wednesday^  January  8, 1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  I.  MARLATT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HORTICULTURAL  BOARD,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Page,  263,  gentlemen,  general  expenses,  Federal 
Horticultural  Board :  "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  20, 1912,"  and  so 
forth.  That  is  the  plant-quarantine  act.  Doctor,  is  there  anything 
new  in  that  line  of  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  A  number  of  new  plant  quarantines  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  year.  We  are  now  enforcing  some  20  quarantines 
and  restrictive  drders  against  foreign  plants  and  plant  products, 
and  11  domestic  quarantines.  Seven  of  these  are  new  since  our  last 
conference.  There  are  several  items  that  will  probably  come  up  in 
the  near  future  for  similar  action.  One  is  the  potato  wart  in  Penn- 
sylvania, against  which  we  have  not  yet  taken  quarantine  action.  A 
preliminary  quarantine  has  been  issued  against  the  newly  established 
European  corn  worm,  but  this  quarantine  will  have  to  be  extended. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  several  new  propositions  here  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  estimates.  I  recall  the  Secretary  proposing  a 
change  in  the  plant-quarantine  act  so  as  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  law.  That  seems  not  to  have  been  included  here. 
'  Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Secretary  has  submitted  a  letter  to  you  embody- 
ing the  proposed  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  plant-quarantine  act, 
giving  authority  to  do  in  the  District  of  Columbia  what  every  State 
practically  is  doing,  namely,  to  regulate  the  movement  in  and  out  of 
plants  and  to  control  or  stamp  out  any  disease  or  insect  pest  which 
may  become  established.  At  the  present  time  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  insect  and  plant  dis- 
eases can  be  brought  in  with  their  host  plants  without  hindrance  and 
where  no  authority  exists  under  law  to  prevent  such  entrance  or  to 
clean  them  up  after  they  are  here. 

A  n-otable  illustration  of  the  danger  which  comes  from  this  situa- 
tion is  the  Oriental  peach  moth  which  was  brought  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  some  years  ago  with  importations  of  Japanese  cherry 
trees  before  the  passage  of  the  plant-quarantine  act.  You  will  recall 
there  was  a  considerable  interest  aroused  some  years  ago  in  the  in- 
troduction of  Japanese  cherry  trees  to  beautify  the  District  drives. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  ornamental  tree? 
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Mr.  Maklatt.  That  is  an  ornamental  tree.  The  first  shipment  of 
these  trees — I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  go  into  detail  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Maelatt.  The  first  shipment  was  of  large  trees.  Our  in- 
spectors examined  them  and  found  the  trees  palpably  infested  with 
a  variety  of  borers  and  scale  insects,  so  badly  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  donated  by  the  city  of  Tokyo  we  recom- 
mended that  they  be  burned,  and,  with  much  "  heart  burning,"  they 
were  burnt.  Afterwards  the  city  of  Tokyo  sent  in  a  lot  of  very 
small  trees,  and  they  looked  absolutely  clean  and  in  good  condition 
to  the  inspectors  of  the  department.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
Federal  law  by  which  we  could  control  their  entry.  The  first  lot 
that  was  burned  was  burned  by  common  consent.  We  said  they  were 
so  bad  they  ought  to  be  burned,  and  the  officials  allowed  them  to  be 
burned. 

This  second  sending,  as  I  say,  looked  perfectly  clean,  but  years 
afterwards  these  trees  proved  to  be  infested  with  a  borer — ^the  ori- 
ental peach  moth.  As  now  known,  this  insect,  in  hibernation,  is  so 
hidden  as  not  to  be  possible  of  detection  by  inspection.  The  trees 
of  this  importation  are  now  growing"  along  the  driveway  by  the 
river  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  city  more  or  less.  The  insect 
brought  in  with  this  importation  has  spread  from  the  District  into 
Maryland  and  into  Virginia.  Similar  cherry  trees  were  imported 
into  other  parts  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  and  brought 
the  insect  into  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States.  At  this  time 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  moth  now  infests  these  trees  along 
the  driveway,  and  practicaiUy  every  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  tree 
in  the  city  and  District,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  clean  them  out. 
This  insect  is  now  being  bred  in  the  District  and  flying  in  every 
direction  out  of  the  District  into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This 
draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  plant  quarantine  act  gives  us  that 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  letter  in  the  record,  will  you.  Doctor  ? 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

'      •  December  31,  1918. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Levee, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Housf  of  Representatives. 

Deae  Mk.  Levek.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  If 
you  approve  it,  for  inclusion  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  in  connection  with  the  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board,  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  plant-quaran- 
tine act  of  August  20,  1912,  for  .the  purpose .  of  giving  authority  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  plants  and  plant  products,  including  nursery  stock,  from  or 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  power  to  control  injurious  plant  diseases 
and  Insect  pests  within  said  district.    The  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows : 

That  the  plant-quarantine  act  approved  August  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and  fifteen),  is 
hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  section : 

Sec.  15.  That  in  order  further  to  control  and  eradicate  and  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  dangerous  plant  diseases  and  insect  infections  and  infesta- 
tions no  plant  or  plant  products  for  or  capable  of  propagation,  including  nursery 
stock,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  plants  and  plant  products,  shall  be  moved  or 
allpvved  to  be  moved,  shipped,  transported,  or  carried  by  any  means  whatever 
Into  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  in  compliance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
bereinafter  provided.     Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  investi- 
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gation,  shall  determine  that' any  plants  and'pU'iit  products  Ih'the  District  of 
Columbia  are  infested  or  infected  with  insect  pests  and  diseases  and  that  any 
place,  articles,  and  substances  used  or  connected  therewith  are  so  infested  or 
infected,  written  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  him  to  the  owner  or  person  m 
possession  or  control  thereof,  and  such  owner  or  person  shall  forthwith  control 
or  eradicate  and  prevent  the  dissemination  of  such  insect  pest  or  disease  and 
shall  remove,  cut,  or  destroy  such  infested  and  infected  plants,  plant  products, 
and  articles  and  substances  used  or  connected  therewith,  which  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  nuisances,  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  in  said 
aotlce  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When- 
ever such  owner  or  person  can  not  be  found,  or  shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse- 
to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  control  and  eradicate  and  prevent 
dissemination  of  such  insect  pest  or  disease  and  to  remove,  cut,  or  destroy  in- 
fested or  infected  plants  and  plant  products  and  articles  and  .substances  used 
or  connected  therewith,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  an  action  of  debt 
against  such  owner  or  persons  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  that  behalf.  Employees  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  are- 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  Inspect  places,  plants,  and  plant  products 
and  articles  and  substances  used  or  connected  therewith  whenever  the  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  that  such  inspections  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  made  hereunder,  and  the  notices  given  pursuant  thereto,  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  shall  have  power  with  a  warrant 
to  entfer  into  or  upon  any  place  and  open  any  bundle,  package,  or  other  con- 
tainer of  plants  or  plant  products  whenever  they  shall  have  cause  to  believe 
that  infections  or  infestntlons  of  plant  pests  and  diseases  exist  therein  or 
thereon,  and  when  such  infections  or  infestations  are  found  to  exist,  after  notice 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  owner  or  person  in  possession  or  control 
thereof  and  an  opportunity  by  said  owner  or  person  to  be  heard,  to  destroy  the 
infected  or  infested  plants  or  plant  products  contained  therein.  The  police- 
court  or  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  power,  upon 
information  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  showing'  probable  cause  for 
believing  that  there  exists  in  any  place,  bundle,  package,  or  other  container 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  any  plant  or  plant  product  which  is  infected  or 
infested  with  plant  pests  or  disease,  to  issue  warrants  for  the  search  for 
and  seizure  of  all  such  plants  and  plant  products.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  from  time  to  time, 
ot  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  any  person  who  shall  move  or  allow 
to  be  moved,  or  shall  ship,  transport,  or  carry,  by  any  meiins  whatever,  any 
plant  or  plant  products  from  or  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  in  com- 
pliance wtih  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  under  this  section,  shall 
be  punished  as  is  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act. 

There  is  at  present  no  Unv  under  which  the  movement  of  diseased  and  insect- 
infected  nursery  stock  and  other  plants  and  plant  products  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  surrounding  or  other  States  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  surrounding  or  other  States  can  be  adequately  controlled,  nor  is  there 
statutory  authority  for  control  and  extermination  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  plant  pests  and  diseases.  Such  control  is  exercised  under  State- 
la\^■s  in  practically  nil  the  States  In  this  country. 

The  Immediate  need  of  this  legislation  is-  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
oriental  fruit  moth,  which  threatens  seriously  to  affect  the  fruit  industry  of 
the  United  States,  gained  entrance  in  large  part  through  Importations  of  orna- 
mental stock  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  exist  now  within  the 
District  thousands  of  peach,  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  other  trees  infested  with- 
this  insect,  affording  breeding  sources  from  which  the  Insect  has  spread  to  the 
adjacent  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Verty  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  now  in  effect  a  practical  prohibition 
against  any  kind  of  ornamental  fruit  trees  from  other  countries  ?  , 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Such  quarantine  has  been  promulgated,  effective 
June  1,  1919.    Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  work  of 
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the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  during  the  year  has  been  the  hold- 
ing of  the  various  conferences  that  the  law  requires  prior  to  taking 
quarantine  action  and  preparing  a  quarantine  which  will  practically 
stop  from  the  1st  of  next  June  all  miscellaneous  plant  importations 
into  the  United  States. 

The  risk  from  such  importations,  eren  under  any  safeguard  which 
could  be  placed  about  them  as  to  foreign  inspection  and  certification, 
or  as  to  inspection  and  examination  in  this  country,  is  so  great,  and 
has  been  so  fully  demonstrated, ,  that  we  were  forced  to  the  step  of 
declaring  a  practically  complete  embargo.  The  plants  and  plant 
products  that  will  be  permitted  entry  after  June  1  are  very  limited 
in  number.  They  include  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds,  certain 
bulbs,  rose  stocks,  and  fruit  stocks,  cuttings,  and  scions.  No  orna- 
mental stock  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  no  ornamental  trees  or 
finished  plants  will  be  allowed  to  come  in.  The  quarantine  prac- 
tically stops  the  trade  in  foreign  ornamentals  after  June  1. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  act.  Doctor? 

Mr.  MAelatt.  That  is  a  new  quarantine  which  has  recently  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  most  of  the  interests  involved  are  pleased  with  the  quaran- 
tine, although  they  have  objected  to  it  in  years  past  rather  strenu- 
ously. With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  commercial  importers — 
persons  who  bring  in  these  goods  because  they  can  buy  them  cheaply 
in  Europe  and  sell  them  at  a  good  profit  here — the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  country,  including  the  main  body  of  the  nurserymen, 
are  in  favor  of  this  quarantine. 

The  Chairman.  These  Japanese  cherry  treesj  you  say,  are  down 
here  on  the  Mall? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  bear  fruit? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No  ;  they  are  purely  ornamental  trees. 

The  CHAiRMAiiT.  They  "do  not  bear  fruit  in  Japan  even  ? 

Mr.  Mariatt.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  just  ornamental,  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  They  are  like  the  rose;  they  have  a  double  bloom. 
All  the  strength  of  the  flower  goes  into  the  bloom  and  no  fruit  is 
formed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $50,000  for 
the  eradication  of  the  potato-wart  disease.  Let  that  estimate  go 
into  the  record,  too,  will  you,  please,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  estimate  has  been  submitted  in  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  has  been  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  read  it,  please. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Agkicultukb, 

Washington,  December  IS,  1918. 
The  Secrbtaky  of  the  Teeastjby. 

Sik:  I  have  the  hondr  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  required  by  this  department  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  existence  In  certain  counties  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Euro- 
pean potato-wart  disease.    For  this  Item  the  following  wording  is  suggested : 

"  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
establishment  of  the  potato  wart  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  to  provide  means 
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for  the  extermination  of  tills  disease  In  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
■States  in  cooperation  with  the  State  or  States  concerned,  including  rent  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia,  employment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington 
or  elsewhere,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  $50,000,  which  shall  be  imme- 
-diately  available." 

Several  well-established  cases  of  wart  disease  of  potato  were  discovered  in 
September  of  this  year  in  gardens  in  26  small  mining  towns  in  Luzerne,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Carbon  Counties,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  most  of  these  gardens 
it  has  been  observed  by  the  owners  during  the  last  two  seasons;  in  many  of 
them  it  has  been  severe  for  three  years,  while  in  a  few  instances  it  has  done 
considerable  damage  for  four  years. 

The  source  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  sliipment  of  several  carloads  of 
European  potatoes  of  Inferior  quality,  distributed  in  1912,  before  the  passage 
■of  the  plant-quarantine  act  of  August  20  of  that  year.  This  act  permits  an 
immediate  quarantine  against  countries  infested  with  the  potato  wart,  and 
since  its  ]iassage  no  importations  of  potatoes  have  l)een  made  from  countries 
-where  the  disease  Is  known  to  exist. 

The  infested  area  is  more  or  less  isolated  and  the  potatoes  are  grown  in 
gardens  for  local  use.  There  is  no  commercial  production  in  the  district,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  commercial  or  other  shipments  of  potatoes 
to  other  sections.  There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  that  the  disease  will  spread 
japidly  to  neighboring  States,  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  authorities,  under  the 
direction  of  Economic  Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders,  are  cooperating  in  the  making 
of  a  survey  of  the  diseased  area  and  will  take  the  necessary  restrictive  meas- 
ures to  prevent  infective  material  from  moving  out  of  the  district. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  other  sliipnitnts  of  European  potatoes, 
made  prior  to  the  quarantine,  have  carried  the  disease  to  other  sections,  .and  a 
country-wide  examination  of  gardens  of  Industrial  and  mining  villages,  which 
were  the  principal  markets  for  foreign  potatoes,  is  being  made.  The  disease 
apparently  has  not  developed  in  any  of  the  important  potato-producing  sections 
of  this  country.  Its  effect  is  so  marked  that  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
reported  from  refrions  where  commercial  potato  growing  is  an  industry  of 
importance. 

The  conditions  surrounding  tlie  outbreak  of  the  potato  wart  in  Pennsylvania 
are  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  disease  can,  by  prompt  and  radical 
measures,  be  exterminated,  thus  freeing  this  country  from  a  very  serious  source 
of  future  loss  to  one  of  its  principal  food  crops.  It  is  very  important,  therefore, 
that  all  possible  means  be  taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  Pennsylvania  in  co- 
operation with  the  authorities  of  that  State  and  that  a  thorough  survey  be  made 
to  locate  othei-  points  of  infestation,  particularly  in  districts  to  whicii  ship- 
ments of  European  potatoes  in  1912,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  plant-quaran- 
tine act,  have  been  or  can  be  traced.  It  is  contemplated  that  tlie  study  of  the 
disease,  including  till  research  work,  will  be  conducted  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  with  funds  available  in  its  regular  appropriations,  and  that  tlie  sum 
•recommended  herein  will  be  utilized  entirely  for  field  surveys  and  for  eradica- 
tion work. 

The  potato  wart  is  probably  the  most  destructive  of  all  potato  diseases.  Soil 
once  impregnated  with  it  remains  a  source  of  eontaciou  to  future  crops  of 
potatoes  for  a  long  period  of  years.  It  attacks  the  tubers  and  also  the  stems, 
causing  irregular,  warty  upgrowth,  beginning  In  the  tender  tissues  near  the 
fiyes  and  enlarging  until  the  entire  potato  may  be  changed  into  a  black  and 
worthless  mass.  The  young  galls  are  whitish  or  greenish,  suggesting  a  cauli- 
flower head.  In  the  present  outbreak  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  a  very 
severe  form,  practically  destroying  the  wliole  crop  in  manv  of  the  garden's 
affected. 

There  are  attached  pliotographs  of  diseased  potatoes  as  well  iis  photographs 
showing  the  actual  effect  on  two  typical  hills  of  potatoes  taken  ns  a  whole. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston. 
rn,      ^-1  r-i  Sccrctory. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  that. 
Mr.  Marlatt.  The  letter  explains  the  situation. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  nbout  it  in  your  own  way. 
Mr.  Marlatt.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  wart  disease  of  the  pototo 
was  one  of  the  three  items  which  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
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plantyquarantine  act  at  the  time  of  its  passage  in  1912.  It  is  one  of 
the  diseases  in  Europe  which  this  act  was  intended  to  exclude  fi'om 
the  United  States.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act  on  August  20,  1912, 
no  potatoes  have  "been  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States  from 
any  countries  infested  with-potato  wart.  This  fall  (1918)  the  potato- 
wart  disease  was  found  in  a  few  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  in 
a  mining  district.  In  this  district  potatoes  are  not  grown  commer- 
<'ially,  the  plantings  of  potatoes  are  purely  garden  plantings,  in  con- 
nection with  the  miners'  houses.  It  appears  that  in  the  M'inter  of 
1911-12,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  plant-quarantine  act 

The  Chaib3ian.  I  ^vas  wonderin.o;  whether  it  was  a  result  of  the  act 
or  in  spite  of  it? 

Mr.  Ma'elatt.  Prior  to  the  act  we  had  a  shortage  of  potatoes  that 
year  and  considerable  quantities  of  potatoess  were  imported  from 
Europe.  We  have  traced  certain  carloads  of  these  potatoes  to  this 
particular  region,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  disease  thus  introduced 
has  been  there  slowly  incubating  from  that  time.  Potato  growing 
not  being  a  commercial  factor  in  the  district,  the  discovery  of  the 
disease  was  not  easy.  It  is  still  limited  to  a  fairly  small  district  and 
to  local  gardens. 

I  have  here  photographs  of  the  potatoes  which  show  the  working 
of  the  disease  very  graphically.  Here  are  photographs  of  two  potato 
plants  showing  every  potato  invaded  by  this  disease.  It  looks  like  a 
mushroom  growth,  like  a  cancerous  growth.  Here  are  individual 
potatoes.  I  think  these  photographs  illustrate  better  than  anything  I 
could  say  the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Heflix.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  disease.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Maklatt.  It  is  a  fungoid  disease  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
limited  to  the  potato  with  possibly  a  few  other  solanaoeous  jDlants, 
It  infests  not  only  the  potato  plant  but  it  remains  in  the  soil.  I  mean, 
if  you  get  this  disease  once  in  the  soil  you  can  not  plant  potatoes  in 
that  particular  soil  again  for  certainly  a  considerable  series  of  years 
without  getting  this  result.  The  spores  of  this  disease  have  wonder- 
ful vitalit}-  and  persist  in  the  soil  for  a  long  period. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  What  method  of  eradication  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  Maelati'.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  much  aroused 
over  this  disease.  It  is  entirely  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  will  be  quarantined  by  the  State,  the  movement  of  potatoes  out 
of  the  quarantined  district  will  be  prohibited,  and  steps  to  effect 
extermination  will  be  taken.  Our  purpose  is  to  cooperate  with  Penn- 
sylvania very  much  as  we  are  cooperating  in  Texas  with  the  boll- 
worm  work.  We  have  asked  for  $50,000  for  this  work  because  frpm 
the  nature  of  the  infestation  and  the  extent  of  the  territory  invaded 
we  believe  that  will  be  enough  with  what  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  expend  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  possible  and  practicable.^  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  disease  should  not  be  exterminated  if  it  is  taken 
hold  of  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  that  this  amount  be  made  imme- 
diately available?  .         \ 

Mr.  Maelatt.  We  are  asking  that  this  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able so  necessary  work  can  be  immediately  begun. 

Mr.  Leshee.  What  counties  in  the  State  are  infested  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and  Carbon  Counties,  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 
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Eradication  oe  Pink  Bolhwokm  of  Cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  turn  to  page  275,  and  I  will  ask  Mr, 
Marlatt  in  regard  to  the  pink-boUworin  matter.  I  notice  you  have 
increased  the  fund  from  $50,000  to  $14^,560  and  ask  that  this  sum 
be.  made  immediately  ayailable.    Kindly  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Maklatt.  One  of  the  protective  features  of  our  work  against 
the  pink  boll  worm  is  the  border-quarantine  service,  which  controls 
the  entry  of  all  cars  and  freight  from  Mexico.  We  have  that  service 
established  at  all  the  ports  of  entry— some  five— between  El  Paso 
and  Brownsville.  We  have  been  conducting  that  service  now  for 
some  two  years.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  service 
more  safe  to  build  large  fumigating  sheds  in  which  cars  or  even 
trains  of  cars  may  be  >  fumigated  as  an  entirety.  The  old  method 
has  been  to  liberate  the  disinfecting  gas  in  the  car  and  to  spray  or 
wash  the  outside  of  the  car  as  well  as  could  be  done.  This  method 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  Mexican  cars  are  pretty  well  battered 
up  and  do  not  retain  the  gas  sufficiently  long.  We  have  had  to  paste 
them  up  with  paper,  and  even  then  we  have  not  overcome  the  risk 
of  insects  being  on  the  outside.  To  accomplish  a  better  system  of 
disinfection  we  have  been  compelled  to  build  these  fumigating  sheds. 
Some, of  these  sheds  will  fumigate- 15  cars  at  a  time. 

The  fumigation  of  cars  and  freight  heretofore  has  been  done  under 
our  direction  and  guidance,  but  by  private  individuals,  who  charged 
what  they  thought  was  a  reasonable  fee.  When  we  came  to  this  more 
exact  method  of  fumigation  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  under  our 
control.  We  could  not  get  private  persons  to  build  these  sheds  and 
to  undertake  the  work.  They  were  not  willing  to  make  the  invest- 
ment, and  we  have  therefore- built  these  sheds  and  are  now  ready  to- 
undertake  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  built.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  built  five  of  these  sheds. 

The  Chairm:an.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  At  Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso,  Laredo,  Del  Eio,  and 
Brownsville. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Secretary  says  you  have  had  no 
reappearance  of  the  pink  boUworm  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  was  true  at  the  time  the  report  was  written.  1 
will  come  to  that  subject  in  a  moment. 

I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  this  $100,000  increase,  that  we  have 
taken  over  this  work  of  disinfection,  and  we  propose  that  the  freight 
shall  pay  the  cost.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  fumigation,  the  cost  of 
the  chemicals  we  use,  and  the  labor.  We  are  making  no  charge  for 
the  department's  investment  or  for  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  freight  paying  the  cost? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  If  it  costs  $10  to  fumigate  a  car,  the  person  owning 
that  car  or  whose  freight  is  carried  in  that  car  pays  the  $10.  That 
money,  under  the  act  oilast  year,  must  be  converted  into  the  Treasury. 
We  estimate  that  the  annual  expenditure,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
for  chemicals  and  labor  will  be  about  $100,000.  Our  present  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  for  the  border  work  is  fully  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  our  five  stations,  and  about  a  dozen  men  employed 
as  inspectors.  The  increase  requested  is  simply  to  cover  the  fund  that 
we  will  be  turning  back  into  the  Treasury. 
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You  will  remember  last  year  I  asked  for  a  revolving  fund,  and 
that  was  refused,  but  in  lieu  of  that  revolving  fund  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  work  to  get  this  appropriation  that  will  go  back 
to  the  Treasury  as  received  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  real  increase,  then  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  are  just  asking  for  a  loan  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  For  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  pay  for  the  chemicals  and 
labor,  and  the  charges  covering  these  costs  will  be  converted  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chaiemak.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  the  situation  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

Mr.  Maelatt.  The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  situation  in 
Texas,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  not  a  single  pink  boUworm  has 
been  found  in  the  infested  districts  of  last  season  since  the  clean-up  of 
last  winter.  The  committee  will  recallthat  last  year  the  insect  had 
appeared  in  two  places  in  Texas ;  one  was  the  large  area  surrounding 
Galveston  Bay,  involving  a  good  many  counties,  and  the  other  the 
very  small  area  at  Hearne,  Tex.,  involving  only  a  few  acres  of  cotton. 

You  will  recall  also  that  the  State  of  Texas  passed  an  act  in  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  giving  authority  to  quarantine  both  infested 
areas  and  border  areas  and  prohibit  the  growth  of  cotton  in  such  areas. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Did  it  establish  a  zone  along  the  Eio  Grande  River  ? 

Mr.  Maela-tt.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  along  the 
Eio  Grande  River.  Under  that  act  the  infested  districts  were  quar- 
antined, and  the  growth  of  cotton  in  these  districts  was  prohibited  by 
the  State  of  Texas  for  three  years,  or  for  such  a  period  as  might  be 
necessary.  There  was  also  established  a  limited  zone  including  three 
counties  along  the  Eio  Grande  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  beca-use  the  insect 
had  been  found  in  Mexican  fields  opposite  that  point.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  such  border  zones  shall  be  established  in  sections  as  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

The  most  serious  situation  in  Texas  was  the  Galveston  Bay  region, 
where  the  insect  when  discovered  had  surrounded  the  bay  and  in- 
vaded plantings  of  hundreds  of  fields  of  cotton.  The  very  success- 
ful work  accomplished  in  this  region  has  resulted  from  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  State  of  Texas  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  thousands  of  planters. 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  planters  of  this  region  have  joined  in  the 
enforcement  of  that  law  and  have  planted  no  cotton. and  have  per- 
-  suaded  their  neighbors  not  to  plant  cotton.  A  small  number,  per- 
haps 6  per  cent  or  less,  of  the  planters  refused  to  recognize  the  law 
and  planted  cotton.  They  were  induced  to  this  action  largely  by 
local  lawyers,  who  saw  a  chance  for  fees  and  offered  to  defend  such 
planters  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  able  by  this  work 
to  get  the  pink  worm  out  ? 

Mr.  MaRlatt.  '  In  spite  of  this  small  amount  of  violation  of  the 
State  law  the  work  has  been  very  successful  and  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  insect  can  be  exterminated.  We  have  had  surveil- 
lance of  this  entire  district,  and  every  voluntary  plant  throughout 
has  been  destroyed.  The  illegally  planted  '  fields  have  also  been 
taken  care  of.    As  stated  at  the  outset,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
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pink  boUworm  found  in  any  of  these  old  districts  in  Texas  this  year. 
This  is  much  greater  success  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  We 
thought  we  would  be  able  to  reduce  them  by  95  or  98  per  cent.  The 
clean-up  last  fall  or  winter,  which  I  think  has  been  reported  to  thia 
committee,  was  thoroughgoing.  The  cotton  was  uprooted,  tlie 
plants  were  put  into  piles,  sprayed  with  oil,  and  burned,  and  after- 
wards negroes  went  over  the  fields  and  picked  up  every  boll  and 
leaf  left.  Nearly  9,000  acres  of  cotton  lands  were  thus  cleaned. 
The  work  was  done  throughout  this  entire  district  with  such  thor- 
oughness that  the  insect,  apparently,  was  utterly  exterminated,  at 
least  in  none  of  the  fields  in  the  district  that  were  planted  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Texas  law,  and  in  none  of  the  cotton  that  grew  up  volun- 
tarily from  scattered  seed  was  a  single  pink  bollworm  found.  It  is 
the  most  astonishing  and  remarkable  experiment  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  a  record  of,  and  went  far  beyond  our  expectations.  We  doubt- 
less were  helped  in  this  outcome  by  the  fact  that  last  winter,  as  you 
will  recall,  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  this  probably  helped  in  the 
elimination  of  any  of  the  insects  which  may  have  been  overlooked. 
The  habits  of  this  insect,  however,  lend  itself  very  well  to  such  con- 
trol. It  is  an  insect  which  apparently  can  only  breed  in  the  !)olIs 
or  blossoms  or  squares  of  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  the  boll  or  in  the  square  that  the  insect 
breeds  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Both.  That  means  a  long  period  in  the  spring  be- 
fore these  are  available  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  mortality 
of  the  insect  during  that  long  period  is  very  great.  This  point  has 
been  brought  out  in  our  research  work  which  we  are  conducting  in 
Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  in  Texas  now  ? 

Mr.  Mariat.  Two  new  areas  of  infestation  in  Texas  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  few  weeks.  In  explanation  of  these  discov- 
eries, I  will  say  we  have  not  only  examined  the  quarantined  districts 
infested  last  year,  but  we  have  covered  the  whole  State  of  Texas  and 
particularly  the  regions  about  the  cotton  oil  mills  that  had  received 
seed  from  Mexico  in  1916.  We  have  carried  our  examination  also  to 
regions  about  cotton  mills  in  other  States  where  we  knew  from  ship- 
ping records  that  cotton  from  Mexico  had  gone  in  former  years.  No 
outbreaks  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  these  mills. 

In, the  course  of  these  investigations,  the  Eio  Grande  was  explored 
from  Brownsville  to  El  Paso,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  insect  was 
found  in  the  Great  Bend  district.  This  is  a  region  where  no  one 
thought  cotton  was  grown  but  the  high  price  of  cotton  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  few  fields  in  little  bottoms  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains that  come  down  to  the  river  in  the  Great  Bend.  Perhaps  four 
hundred  acres  of  cotton  altogether  were  grown  this  year  along  the 
river  in  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  seed,  apparently,  for  some  of  this 
cotton  was  brought  across  from  Mexico.  Very  slight  infestation  of 
pink  boll  worm  was  found  in  this  district.  It  is  not  normally  a  cotton 
district  at  all ;  it  is  a  wild,  mountainous  country,  as  you  know,  and 
cotton  growing  is  a  new  venture.  A  little  cotton  had  been  grown  on 
the  Mexican  side,  in  the  river  valley,  and  the  Mexicans  ^t  their 
seed  evidently  from  the  Laguna,  and  brought  with  it  the  pink  boll- 
worm.  Some  of  our  peoplei  probably  got  seed  from  the  Mexicans;  in 
fact,  the  product  of  the  Mexican  fields  has  been  smuggled  across. 
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Along  this  Great  Bend  district,  where  there  are  no  towns  of  im- 
jjortance,  and  the  customs  service  is  very  limited  if  any,  and  there  is 
little  to  prevent  smuggling  on  a  small  scale.  There  is,  therefore,  lit- 
tle or  no  means  of  preventing  a  Mexican  cotton  grower  from  bringing 
his  bags  of  cotton  or  cotton  seed  across.  The  river  does  not  amount 
to  much ;  he  can  wade  it  and  sell  his  product  to  any  willing  purchaser 
on  the  American  side.  That  is  apparently  the  origin  of  the  infesta- 
tion along  the  Great  Bend. 

Immediate  hold  has  been  taken  of  the  situation  and  the  infested 
fields  are  being  cleaned  up  just  as  we  cleaned  up  the  other  district 
last  year.  So  far  ns  Great  Bend  is  concerned,  such  clean  up  should 
be  a  simple  matter. 

The  one  other  ne^v  point  of  infestation  this  year  is  at  Barstow,  Tex. 
in  the  Pecos  Valley.  In  tracing  the  movement  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  these  various  fields  along  the  Great  Bend  and  of  cotton  smuggled 
across  from  the  Mexican  side,  it  was  found  that  this  cotton  went  to 
an  oil  mill  at  Barstow,  Tex.  Some  of  this  cotton  of  the  1917  crop 
went  up  there  last  winter  and  remained  in  the  mill  all  summer  and  was 
not  ginned  until  last  September.  This  was  seed  cotton,  cotton  and 
seed  together,  and  the  insects  had  ample  opportunity  and  did  escape 
and  infested  near-by  fields.  This  infestation  seems  to  be  confined  to  a 
few  fields  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mill  and  is  very  limited.  The 
finding  of  the  insect  at  Barstow  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  because 
here  we  are  getting  into  an  important  cotton  region. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  new  place  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Barstow.  It  is  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  western  Texas 
and  in  the  midst  of  cotton  culture  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Staple 
cotton  is  grown  here.  We  have  practically  the  same  situation  here 
that  we  had  last  year  at  Hearne,  Tex.  We  have  now  12  men  making 
a  survey  of  that  whole  valley,  but  so  far  our  records  indicate  that 
the  insect  is  localized  at  Barstow. 

This  sort  of  survey  and  inspection  and  clean-up  work  we  have  got 
to  keep  up  all  the  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  for  the 
continuation  of  this  appropriation.  You  will  notice  the  large  item  is 
for  just  such  work.  It  is  in  a  sense  an  insurance  item;  we  may  not 
expend  it,  but  if  the  need  arises  we  can  make  good  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  are  the  indications  this  year? 

Mr.  MapvLatt.  I  doubt  if  we  expend  much  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  assigned' to  this  item,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  new  infestations  in  western  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel,  howe^'er,  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
had  better  continue  this  large  appropriation  as  an  insurance  fund? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  J  think  that  is  fully  justified,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  We  shall  just  have  to  trust  to  your  good  sense. 

Mr.  Maelatt.  We  will  not  spend  any  money  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing it,  you  can  rely  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  station  in  Mexico  will  be  more  or 
less  of  a  permanent  proposition? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  want  to  eontinue  it 
another  year.  It  is  not  a  wholesome  place.  Our  men  do  not  want 
to  be  there  any  longer  than  absolutely  necessary;  but  we  ought  to 
continue  it  another  year  to  get  the  needed  information.  This  station 
affords  an  opportunity  to  study  this  insect  without  risk  to  our  cotton 
culture. 
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The  CiiAiKJiA^'.  For  your  survey  work  in  Mexico  you  estimate 
$25,000.     How  long  will  that  continue? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  That  is  woi-k  which  should  be  continued  every  year. 
because  we  should  keep  informed  as  to  what  is  happening  across  the 
border. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  item  of  $148,000? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  That  is  the  border  control  and  must  be  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  only  part  you  may  be  able  to  give  up  soon 
is  the  investigational  work,  that  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Yes.  We  hope  next  year  to  have  obtained  about  all 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  in  Mexico  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  insect  and  methods  of  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  after  next  year? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  boll  weevil  has  done  a  good  deal  of  damage  to 
this  last  crop  throughout  the  cotton  belt.  Do  you  consider  the  pink 
worm  more  destructive  than  the  boll  weevil  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Yes;  it  is  so  considered,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  issued  a  publication,  a  pamphlet,  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Yes ;  we  have  published  two  or  three  papers  on  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  thinking  of  the  red  spider. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes ;  we  have  issued  a  publication  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  I  should  like  to  present  another  viewpoint  on  the 
pink-boll  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Marlatt,  In  connection  with  this  appropriation  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  pink  boUworm  we  have  presented  to  uiis  committee  before 
the  situation  that  the  real  control  of  this  insect  is  in  cleaning  it  up 
in  Mexico,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  into  Mexico  and  clean 
it  up,  we  could  save  ourselves  this  $500,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  save  $500,000  a  year,  because  you 
do  not  expend  that  much  a  year. 

Mr.  Maelatt.  But  it  would  save  what  we  do  expend. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  you  would  save  us  from  appropriating 
$500,000.    How  much  would  it  cost  to  clean  up  Mexico? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  If  it  were  possible  and  we  were  permitted  to  do  the 
work,  the  cost  might  not  be  more  than  our  annual  appropriation. 
Unfortunately,  under  present  conditions,  this  work  can  not  be  under- 
taken. In  the  first  place,  we  could  not  go  into  Mexico  with  a  large 
force  unless  we  took  a  protecting  Army  along,  and,  secondly,  Mexico 
would  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  crops  that  might  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  how  extensive  it  is  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  As  far  as  we  know  now  it  occurs  in  what  is  Imown  as 
the  Laguna— a  bi^  valley  up  in  the  mountains  entirelv  isolated  from 
other  cultivated  districts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  is  the  area? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  About  50  miles  across.  It  is  not  nearly  as  large  as 
the  area  we  cleaned  up  in  Texas,  for  example.  The  cotton  grown  in 
the  Laguna — and  that  is  the  important  source  of  infestation  in 
Mexico— IS  all  under  irrigation.  It  is  easily  found.  If  we  could  o-et 
authority  under  our  law  and  the  Mexican  law  to  clean  up  the  Lao'una 
without  regard  to  losses  to  the  planters,  we  could  probably  do*it  at 
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less  ,cost  than  the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  and  we  might  thus 
eliminate  this  danger  from  the  American  continent.  As  a  practical 
proposition,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  should  cooperate  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  survey  work  to  determine 
the  infestation  in  Mexico.  Have  you  determined  that  to  your  satis- 
faction ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  We  believe  that  we  have  determined  it  fairly  accu- 
rately. 

The  Chairman.  Why  continue  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  Because  there  will  be  new  points  next  year,  just  as 
we  found  these  new  points  in  Great  Bend. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yOu  ever  take  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
•entering  into  some  sort  of  treaty  arrangement  with  Mexico  by  which 
we  might  go  down  there  and  undertake  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Maelatt.  We  have  not  taken  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  We  have  taken  it  up  directly  with  the  Mexican  authorities, 
including  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico,  who  was  here  in 
Washington  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controls  that  section  down  there,  the  Car- 
ranza  government  or  the  Villa  government? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  alternates.  In  other  words,  the  region  is  occa- 
sionally raided  by  Villa.  I  have  photographs  of  our  station  at 
Lerdo  in  my  oflSce  showing  several  of  the  Villistas  decorating  tele- 
graph poles,  and  they  stayed  there  until  our  men  objected  to  the 
odor.  During  last  summer  in  one  of  these  raids  there  were  killed 
25  or  30  people  within  a  few  miles  of  our  station. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  one  of  your  men  get  killed  a  year  or  so 
ago? 

Mr.  M^KLATT.  Fortunately  not.  The  men  are  taking  some  personal 
risk  down  there,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  that,  if  you  have  located  the  points  of  infestation  and  if 
you  can  make  some  arrangement  by  which  we  can  go  in  there  and 
clean  up,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government,  it  would  be 
a  saving  of  money  to  clean  up. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Laguna  district  is  the  chief  source  of  cotton  for 
Mexico.  They  grow  sorpe  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
in  this  district.  Their  view  of  the  situation  is  that  if  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  pay  them  the  difference  between  what  they  would 
make  on  cotton  as  compared  with  corn  or  wheat,  which  they  would 
have  to  grow  in  substitution  for  the  cotton,  they  will  be  willing 
to  stop  the  growth  of  cotton  for  the  necessary  period.  That  is  about 
the  proposition.  If  the  American  Government  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence and  agree  at  the  same  time  to  supply  them  with  the  cotton  they 
need  in  their  manufactures,  then  they  will  agree  to  the  plan  of  ex- 
termination. 

'The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  manufacture  their  cotton?     You 
have  got  a  complete  quarantine  against  it. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  are  factories  in  Mexico.    The  cotton  produc- 
tion of  Mexico  has  hitherto,  that  is,  prior  to  the  disturbed  conditions 
;  there,  been  practically  all  consumed  in  Mexico. 
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Mr.  HErLiN.  Does  not  this  pink  boll  worm  they  have  over  there 
destroy  their  crop  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes;  they  lose  probably  25  to  30  per  cent  of  their 
crop.  Their  soil  is,  however,  very  productive  under  irrigation,  and 
even  with  a  loss  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  crop — they  lose  the  second 
crop,  which  is  quite  an  important  one  to  them — ^they  still  get  enouglt 
to  make  it  well  worth  while  to  grow  cotton. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  Thurs- 
day, January  9, 1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agricultuee, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  January  11,  1919. 

Demonstrations  on  Reclamation  Projects. 

This  work  consists  of  demonstrations  with  individual  farmers  and 
farmers'  organizations  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  on  the  Government  •reclamation  p-rojects.  The 
work  is  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  the  spelcific  agricultural 
industries  for  which  the  conditions  on  the  several  projects  are  favor- 
uble.  The  isolated  location  of  the  irrigation  projects  necessitates  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farms  in  concentrated  forms,  as 
these  farm  products  can  not  generally  bear  the  high  cost  of  transpor- 
tation long  distances  to  the  large  marketing  centers.  For  this  reason 
the  major  portion  of  this  work  is  being  directed  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  live-stock  industries.  Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  irrigation  methods  on  certain  projects  where  irriga- 
tion problems  are  acute  and  to  the  production  of  crops  used  to  supple- 
ment alfalfa  in  live-stock  feeding. 

This  work  is  now  being  conducted  on  11  reclamation  projects,  as 
follows:  North  Platte,  Nebraska-Wyoming;  Truckee-Carson,  Ne- 
vada; Huntley,  Montana;  Minidoka,  Idaho;  Yakima,  Washington; 
Shoshone,  Wyoming;  Boise,  Idaho-Oregon;  Umatilla,  Oregon;  Un- 
compahgre,  Colorado;  Yuma,  Arizona-California;  and  Belle  Four- 
che,  South  Dakota. 

The  principal  live-stock  industries  with  which  demonstration  work 
has  been  conducted  are  dairying,  and  swine,  beef,  and  sheep  produc- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  dairy  industry  the  settlers  have  been 
assisted  in  securing  stock,  improving  their  herds  through  breeding 
and  cow  testing,  controlling  diseases,  planning  and  constructing 
barns  and  silos,  and  in  improving  their  methods  of  feeding  and 
marketing.  Due  largely  to  the  efficient  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  department's  field  men  engaged  in  this  service,  the  farmers 
have  obtained  a  better  understanding  of  diseases  affecting  dairy 
cattle,  and  losses  from  these  diseases  have  been  materially  reduced. 
The  work  of  encouraging  the  construction  and  use  of  silos  has  made 
very  satisfactory  progress,  and  a  large  number  of  silos  have  been 
constructed.  The  farmers  have  also  gained,  through  the  educational 
work  that  has  been  done,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
using  improved,  high-producing  cows. 

The  demonstration  work  in  connection  with  swine  production  has 
had  to  do  with  the  problems  of  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  and 
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marketing  of  swine  and  the  control  of  diseases  and  pests  affecting 
swine.  The  work  in  the  control  of  diseases,  particularly  hog  cholera, 
has  been  especially  effective,  and  the  settlers  have  been  saved  large 
smms  of  money  as  a  result.  They  have  come  to  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  action  in  reporting  cases  of  sickness  in  their  herds 
and  the  observation  of  quarantine  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  among  swine.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  production  of  irrigated  field  crops  to  be  used  as  supplements 
to  alfalfa  for  swine  feeding,  and  a  number  of  cooperative  feedmg 
tests  have  been  conducted  with  excellent  results. 

In  connection  with  the  beef  industry,  the  settlers  have  been  assisted 
in  securing  improved  breeding  stock,  in  improving  their  methods  of 
feeding,  and  in  the  control  of  diseases  affecting  beef  cattle,  par- 
ticuarly  anthrax.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  farmers'  organizations  for  the  cooperative  use  of 
range  lands  adjacent  to  the  projects,  and  cooperative  grazing  is  now 
in  progress  on  the  Boise,  Minidoka,  Shoshone,  and  Yakima  reclama- 
tion projects,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  work  in  connection  with  sheep  production  has  been  directed 
toward  the  securing  of  breeding  stock  and  to  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  lambs  and  wool.  Cooperative  grazing  has  been  established 
on  the  Minidoka  and  Boise  projects,  and  five  bands  of  sheep  are 
being  grazed  cooperatively  on  the  national  forests  adjacent  to  these 
projects. 

Demonstration  work  in  crop  production  is  being  carried  on  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Western  Irrigation  Agriculture,  chiefly 
on  the  Huntley,  Truckee-Carson,  Shoshone,  Yuma,  and  Umatilla 
projects.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the  establishment  of  irri- 
gated pastures  for  maintaining  small  bands  of  sheep  and  dairy 
cattle  on  farms,  and  these  pastures  are  proving  very  successful. 

Experiments  and  Demonstrations  in  Live- Stock  Production  in 
Cane-Sugar  and  Cotton  Districts  of  the  United  States.   , 

The  amount  provided  in  the  estimates  for  this  item  is  the  same  as 
that  provided  for  the  current  year  and  for  last  year.  This  work 
involves  two  main  projects :  First,  educational  work  with  reference 
to  live-stock  production,  for  which  last  year  $9,000  was  applied; 
second,  the  maintenance  of  a  live-stock  station  at  New  Iberia,  for 
which  last  year  $46,281.67  was  applied. 

The  educational  work  is  done  by  specialists  in  dairying,  beef -cattle 
production,  hog  raising,  poultry  raising,  and  horse  and  mule  pro- 
duction. These  specialists  introduce  methods  for  promoting  live- 
stock production  that  may  be  adapted  and  put  into  effect  largely 
through  the  county  agents.  No  other  funds  of  the  department  are 
used  in  that  State  in  work  of  this  character.  The  amount  from  this 
appropriation  used  for  extension  work  is  being  gradually  reduced  and 
the  work  taken  over  by  the  State  extension  department.  As  the 
funds  for  educational  work  have  been  decreased  the  funds  for  ex- 
perimental work  have  been  increased  proportionately. 

The  station  at  New  Iberia  consists  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
provided  by  the  State.  During  the  past  year  it  used  $46,281.67  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  products  sold  the  sum  of 
$20,277.92. 
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The  work  at  the  statioil  is  divided  into  four  separate  projects,  and 
the  texpenses  of  each  last  year  were  as  follows : 

Horse  and  mule  project $5,  879.  00 

Hog  project 6,  651. 32 

Beef-cattle  project 14,  832.  98 

Dairy   project 6, 996.  26 

General  expenses,  including  cost  of  office  and  all  general  equipment, 
machinery,  etc.,  used  in  connection  with  the  various  projects 11, 922. 11 

Total 46, 281.  67 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  following  build- 
ings were  constructed: 

2  small   cottages $5,072.18 

96-foot  extension  to  beef  cattle  barn ;_  1,  848.  84 

56-foot  extension  to  machinery  shed 1,  043.  54 

Outhouse  for  one  of  the  cottages 105. 94 

Total , ' 7, 070.  50 

Some  additions  were  made  during  the  year  to  the  equipment  of 
the  place  which  is  covered  by  the  financial  statement  above. 

Gradually,  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  place  is  increased  and 
the  herds  extended,  it  is  believed  that  the  returns  will  increase. 
While  experimental  work  is  always  expensive  and  can  not  usually  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  plant  self-supporting,  every  effort 
is  made  to  utilize  the  products  resulting  from  these  experiments  in 
a  way  so  that  the  largest  possible  sum  may  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

Results  of  experimental  work. — All  experimental  work  relates  to 
the  use  of  local  feeds  of  Various  kinds,  including  sugar-cane  tops, 
Japanese  cane,  sorghum,  etc.,  and  all  grasses  that  grow  in  that  re- 
gion.   Two  projects  with  beef  cattle  are  under  way. 

One  project  relates  to  the  cost  of  raising  steers  under  the  condi- 
tions of  that  region.  The  results  thus  far  indicate  this  to  be  ap- 
proximately $14!72  a  head  for  the  first  year  and  $11.15  per  heaid  for 
the  second  year,  making  a  total  of  $25.87  for  a  steer  two  years  of  age. 

The  second  project  relates  to  the  utilization  of  various  local  feeds 
in  fattening  cattle.  Approximately  125  head  of  steers  have  been 
fed  during  the  past  year,  and  a  similar  number  are  now  being  fed, 
using  these  various  forages  in  the  form  of  silage  with  cottonseed 
meal.  Some  of  these  forages  are  used  alone  and  others  in  combina- 
tion. This  work,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  for 
experimental  work  for  the  past  year  or  so,  is  making  progress  and 
in  time  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  beef-cattle  production  in  the 
Gulf-coast  region. 

-  The  hog  project  involves  the  problem  of  raising  hogs  on  the  vari- 
ous feeds  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Gulf-coast  region,  including  red 
clover,  bur  clover,  rape,  oats,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes 
used  as  grazing  crops.  In  some  cases  these  crops  are  supplemented 
by  some  concentrated  feed,  such  as  rice  polish,  tankage,  or  corn;  and 
in  others  they  are  not.  The  cost  of  producing  hogs  by  these  various 
methods  is  being  established.  Some  of  the  results  are  proving  very 
satisfactory  and  are  contributing  materially  to  hog  production  in 
that  region. 
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The  horse  and  mule  project  is  devoted  largely  to  the  use  of  mares 
in  comparison  with  mules  for  farm  work.  Mares  are  also  used  for 
mule  breeding.  The  comparative  cost  of  maintaining  mares  and 
mules  and  the  comparative  work  done  by  each  are  recorded  so  as  to 
determine  the  actual  cost  of  raising  mules  in  that  region.  It  is 
desired  also  to  determine  the  quality  of  mules  produced  there.  The 
cost  of  raising  the  first  lot  of  mule  colts  foaled  in  the  spring  of  1915 
to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years  was  $156.  Last  year  the  mules 
that  were  worked  averaged  243  days'  work,  with  a  feed  cost  of 
$228,  while  the  mares  averaged  160  days'  work,  with  a  feed  cost  of 
$238.  The  increased  cost  of  the  mares  must,  of  course,  be  charged 
to  the  cost  of  raising  mule  colts.  Costs  last  year,  however,  were 
abnormally  high. 

The  dairy  herd  was  assembled  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
therefore  is  just  getting  under  way.  The  herd  consists  of  13  pure- 
bred Jersey  cows,  13  grades,  and  a  pure-bred  Jersey  bull.  Fourteen 
heifers  have  been  bom  since  the  herd  was  assembled.  This  herd  is 
being  used  for  experimental  work  in  feeding,  again  utilizing  the 
procmcts  of  the  farm  that  may  be  grown  in  that  region.  It  is  also 
being  used  in  conducting  comprehensive  breeding  experiments,  which 
include  all  dairy  herds  owned  by  the  department. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  system  of  feeding  that  may  be  adapted 
in  that  region  to  the  keeping  of  a  very  small  number  of  cows. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  this  station  has  not  progressed  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  as  satisfactorily  as  it  doubtless  would  had 
conditions  been  normal.  Some  of  the  nien  at  the  station  were  taken 
in  the  draft  and  others  left  the  work  for  other  reasons,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  is  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  and  should  go  forward  now  in  an  efficient  manner. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  same  appropriation  for  this  work  be 
made  as  heretofore. 

Experiments  in  Dairying  and  Live-Stock  Peoduction  in  Semiarid 
AND  Irrigated  Districts  of  the  Western  United  States. 

Of  this  appropriation,  $11,000  has  been  applied  to  beef  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep  work  and  $29,000  to  dairy  work. 

The  amounts  expended  on  beef  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  projects  are 
as  follows: 

Huntley  (Mont.)  reclamation  project  field  station,  $3,700;  pork 
and  mutton  production  on  irrigated  land :  Extensive  tests  have  oeen 
made  to  determine  the  values  of  different  crops  for  pasturing  hogs 
and  the  relative  amounts  of  pasture  and  grain  feed  that  should  be 
used  in  producing  pork  at  lowest  cost.  A  small  flock  of  sheep  has 
been  secured  and  is  being  used  principally  in  the  study  of  the  kinds 
of  irrigated  pastures  suitable  for  sheep  and  how  they  should  be 
grazed  and  managed  for  best  results. 

Belle  Fourche  (S.  Dak.)  reclamation  project  field  station,  $2,700; 
pork  and  mutton  production  on  irrigated  farms:  The  work  at  this 
station  has  been  similar  to  that  at  Huntley,  Mont.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  pasturing  of  hogs  and  sheep  on  crops  planted  in 
regular  rotations  and  in  the  use  of  pastures  and  various  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  for  finishing  hogs  for  market. 
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Ardmore,  S.  Dak.,  dry-land  agricultural  field  station,  $3,500;  beef 
production  from  native  pastures  and  forage  crops  produced  in  dry- 
land fanning:  Small  herds  of  steers  have  been  used  in  fenced  pas- 
tures to  determme  accurately  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  of 
the  Great  Plains  region.  Possibilities  of  improving  pastures  by  dif- 
ferent systems  of  management  (deferred  and  rotated  grazing,  etc.) 
■are  also  investigated.  In  winter  feeding  the  relative  value  of  vari- 
ous cured  and  siloed  forage  crops  was  taken  up,  as  well  as  the  suita- 
bility of  concentrated  feeds  for  supplementing  the  roughage  ration. 

North  Platte  reclamation  project  field  station,  Mitchell,  Nebr., 
$1,000 ;  pork  production :  This  work  is  similar  to  that  shown  for  Mon- 
tana and  South  Dakota,  except  that  the  crops  and  methods  tested  are 
such  as  are  adaptable  to  the  conditions  existing  on  irrigated  lands  in 
western  Nebraska. 

Two  dairy  stations  have  been  completed,  one  at  Ardmore,  S.  Dak., 
in  the  dry-land  area,  and  the  other  at  Huntley,  Mont.,  in  an  irrigated 
region.  The  buildings  at  each  station  include  a  dairy  barn  with  at- 
tached shed,  a  concrete  and  a  wooden  hoop  silo,  a  milk  house,  and  a 
herdsman's  cottage.    Modern  equipment  was  installed  throughout. 

The  dairy  herd  at  Ardmore  consists  of  7  pure-bred  Holstein  cows 
and  9  grade  cows,  1  pure-bred  bull,  6  heifers,  and  3  young  bulls.  The 
average  production  for  the  7  pure-bred  cows  last  year  was  11,206 
pounds  of  milk  and  360  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  herd  just  established  at  Huntley  ponsists  of  12  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cows,  8  grade  cows,  1  pure-bred  Holstein  bull,  4  calves,  and  a 
young  bull. 

_  The  purpose  of  these  stations  is  to  investigate  riiethods  of  estab- 
lishing dairy  farming  on  the  irrigated  and  dry  lands  of  the  Great 
Plains  area,  in  order  to  furnish  a  profitable  means  of  disposing  of  the 
dry-land  and  irrigated  crops  jjroduced  in  that  region ;  to  investigate 
methods  of  establishing  and  improving  dairy  herds  by  the  use  of 
pure-bred  cows  aiyi  sires  and  grade  cows  raised  in  that  region;  and 
to  secure  all  possible  information  of  value  to  present  and  prospective 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  and  irrigated  areas. 

The  herds  on  these  stations  are  also  being  used  in  a  comprehensive 
breeding  investigation  that  involves  all  the  herds  owned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  expenditures  on  these  farms  for  1917-18  were  as  follows : 


Salaries 

Wages  (farm  and  dairy) 

Travel 

Equipment 

Tele^aph  and  telephone 

IiGsceUaneous  (feed,  live  stoek,  etc.) 
Construction; 

Labor 

Material 

Total '.'. 


Ardmore. 


S1,1S2.50 

4, 428.  S3 

377.960 

506.71 

41.46 

4,121.04 

1,566.00 
1,050.90 


13,275.40 


Huntley. 


$1,130.01 

4,148. 14 

250.72 

210.78 

1.30 

3,235.12 

3,133.12 
2,414.98 


14,714.17 


Total. 


!2,502.51 

8,576.97 

628.68 

717.49 

42.76 

7,366.16 

4,699.12 
3,465.88 


27,989.57 


The  list  of  buildings  to  which  construction  items  apply  is  shown 
in  the  estimates. 

The  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor  has  greatly  increased  the 
costs  of  equipping  these  stations.     For  this  reason  the  original  plan 
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of  extending  this  woi;k  to  other  stations  as  rapidly  as  possible  ha& 
beeii  abandoned  for  the  present  year.  Therefore,  all  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  this  item  for  the  current  year  will  not  be  used.  It  is  de- 
sired, however,  to  go  forward  with  the  original  plans  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions more  nearly  normal  are  restored. 

Contributions  from  Oittside  Sources  to  Salaries  of  Employees  of 
THE  Department  of  Agriculture. 

stateme;nt  of  me.  chestee  moeeill,  assistant  to  the 
soiicitoe,  united  states  depaetment  of  ageicultuee. 

Mr.  MoRRiLij.  Item  16  in  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  estimate 
is  not  designed  to  increase  or, extend  the  activities  of  the  department 
beyond  those  already  authorized  by  Congress,  and  which  are  found 
to  be  proper  in  carrying  out  the  objects  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress.  It  is  deemed  necessary  and  is  offered  by 
reason  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (39  Stat.  L.,  p.  1106),  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  no 
Government  official  or  employee  shall  receive  any  salary  In  connection  with  his 
services  as  such  an  official  or  employee  from  any  source  other  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  except  as  may  be  contributed  out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  any  State,  county,  or  municipality,  and  no  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration shall  make  any  contribution  to  or  in  any  way  supplement  the  salary 
of  any  Government  official  or  employee  for  the  services  performed  by  him  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  terms 
of  this  proviso  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  the  court 
may  determine. 

The  provision  just  quoted  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  amendment  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  pending,  directed  primarily 
at  the  use  of  money  contributed  by  the  General  Education  Board  for 
carrying  on  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  framed  so  as 
to  apply  also  to  the  various  executive  departments.  At  that  time 
this  department  presented  its  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  Agriculture  tind  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  iater  ^he 
amendment  wa^  modified  in  conference  and  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  the  effectifve  date  {being  postponed  until  July  1,  1919.  so  as  to 
permit  careful  consideration  during  the  intervening  time  of  its  prob- 
able effect  and  the  necessity  for  modification,  if  any. 

So  fat  as  the  General  Education  Board  is  concerned,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  no  cooperative  agreement  or  understanding 
whatsoever,  either,  diriect  or  indirect  with  it.  and  does  not  propose  to 
enter  into  any  such  arrangement.  The  facts  with  respect  to  such  co- 
operation in  the  past,  which  commenced  in  1906. and  terminated  in 
1914,  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  April  3,  1914,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  published  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  538,  second  session.  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  in  lettei-s 
dated  February  9  and  10,  1917,  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  the  acts  making  appropriations  for  its  expenses,  it  conducts 
much  investigational  and  demonstrational  work  through  the  means 
of  cooperative  activities  in  which.  State,  county,  and  municipal 
agencies  have  no  part  or  are  not  the  sole  outside  parties. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  provided  expressly  for  such  cooperative 
activities  in  connection  with  many  of  the  items  of  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  iVgriculture,  of  which  the  following  are  illus- 
trations : 

In  the  act  of  May  8.  1914,  providing  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  with  State  agricultural  colleges,  certain  funds  are  ap- 
propriated with  the  following  proviso : 

Prorided  further,  That  no  payment  out  of  the  additional  appropriations, 
herein  provided  shall  be  made  in  any  year  to  any  State  until  an  equal  sum  has 
been  appropriated  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  provided  by 
State,  county,  college,  local  authority,  or  individual  contributions  from  within 
the  State,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  under  the  heading^ 
"  General  expenses.  States  Relations  Service,"  $650,140  is  appropri- 
ated for  fanners'  cooperative  demonstrations  and  for  the  study  and 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  ravages  of  the 
cotton-boll  weevil,  coupled  with  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  the  expense  of  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this  appro- 
priation and  such  cooperative  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed  by  State, 
county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers,  and  individual  farmers, 
universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other  local  asso- 
ciations of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  individuals  within  the 
State. 

In  the  same  act,  under  the  heading  "  General  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Markets,"  provision  is  made — 

For  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  useful  in- 
formation on  subjects  connected  with  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  farm 
and  nonmanufaetured  food  products  and  the  pui:chase  of  farm  supplies,  inde- 
pendently and  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  department.  State 
agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
transportation,  marketing,  and  distributing  of  farm  and  food  products. 

Sin^ilarly,  under  the  heading  "  General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,"  authority  is  given — 

For  conducting  such  investigations  of  the  nature  and  means  of  communica- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  known  as  citrus  canker,  and  by  applying 
such  methods  of  eradication  or  control  of  the  disease  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  necessary,  including  the  payment  of  sucb 
expenses  and  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  and  cooperation  with  such  authorities  of  the  States 
concerned,  organizations  of  growers,  or  individuals,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  purposes,  $250,000,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  for  these  purposes  until  a  sum 
or  sums  at  least  equal  to  such  expenditures  shall  have  been  appropriated, 
subscribed,  or  contributed  by  State,  county,  or  local  authorities,  or  by  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes. 

Under  the  heading  "General  expenses,  Forest  Service,"  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  investigations  of  methods  for  wood  distillation 
and  for  the  preservative  treatment  of  timber  and  other  activities, 
and  for  commercial  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  or 
processes,  in  cooperation  with  individuals  and  companies. 
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Provisions  of  this  character  have  been  carried  for  years  in  the 
acts  making  appropriations  for  this  department,  and  other  illustra- 
tions might  be  quoted  if  necessary. 

It  is  manifest  from  these  illustrations  that  Congress  believed  that 
cooperation  by  this  department  with  individuals  and  agencies  other 
than  State,  county,  and  municipal  was  not  only  desirable  but  in 
many  cases  essential. 

Pursuant  to  such  express  provisions  and  acting  upon  the  basis  of 
what  appeared  to  be  the  attitude  of  Congress  generally,  this  depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  has  entered  into  many  diflferent  kinds  of 
cooperative  arrangements  to  which  individuals,  associations,  and 
corporations,  other  than  State,  county,  or  municipal  agencies,  have 
been  or  are  now  parties.  In  some  cases  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments have  been  found  necessary  in  order  properly  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  department  by  Congress,  even  though 
cooperation  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  act  making  appro- 
priation therefor.  In  fact,  there  are  numerous  items  requiring  the 
department  to  perform  certain  duties  without  expressly  mentioning 
cooperation,  but  in  general  character  similar  to  those  in  which 
cooperation  is  expressly  provided  for. 

The  most  important  activity  in  which  the  Forest  Service  is  inter- 
ested and  in  which  persons  are  employed  who  may  possibly  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  amendment  is  that  of  protection 
against  forest  fires.  As  far  as  it  has  been  practical  to  do  so,  the 
Forest  Service  has  brought  together  the  fire-fighting  services  of  the 
Federal  Government,  State  authorities,  and  private  interests  for  the 
common  protection  of  the  lands  belonging  to  all.  Obviously,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  in  advance  where  or  how  often  fires  will 
originate  in  any  particular  region,  and  the  lands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  and  private  interests  frequently 
are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  such  work 
shall  be  carried  on  under  a  scheme  which  will  give  the  protection 
desired  without  duplication  of  effort  by  the  interests  involved.  Such 
agreements  are  participated  in  by  private  individuals,  timberland 
owners,  lumber  companies,  railroads,  fire-protection  associations, 
telephone  companies,  and  others.  While  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  the  Federal  Government  might  pay  the  entire  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  all  persons  employed  by  it  for  services  rendered 
for  its  benefit,  such  divorcement  would  entail  innumerable  conlplica- 
tiqns.  In  order  properly  to  protect  the  national  forests,  the  Federal 
Government  mig:ht  have  to  assume  entirely  the  responsibilities  which 
now  attach  to  private  owners  and  are  now  shared  by  them. 

In  some  cases  the  parties  to  agreements  provide  for  certain  fire 
patrols,  the  share  of  each  in  the  expense  being  determined  by  the 
amount  of  property  of  each  to  be  protected  and  the  actual  expense 
for  fire  fighting  is  prorated.  In  the  case  of  forest  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  railroads,  it  is  particularly  essential  that  the  railroads  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  fire-protection  service  because  the  operations  of  the 
railroads  frequently  cause  fires.  If  Govermnent  fire  protection  were 
segregated  from  that  of  private  owners,  it  would  be  found  that  pri- 
vate owners  would  not  and  could  not  economically  organize  inde- 
pendent protection  for  their  comparatively  small  areas.  If  they 
could  not  cooperate,  they  would  probably  leave  the  whole  burden  to 
the  Forest  Service  either  to  prevent  fires  on  their  lands  in  order  to 
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protect  Government  lands  or  would  allow  the  fires  to  burn  until  it 
"became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  fight  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  running  over  into  Government  property.  Participation  by 
private  interests  in  such  fire-protection  work  enhances  their  interest 
in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires. 

The  Forest  Service  also  has  cooperative  arrangements  with  lumber 
companies  and  timberland  owners  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
damage  to  timber  by  the  cutting  and  treating  of  infested  trees  and 
the  destruction  of  broods  of  insects  through  the  services  of  employees 
paid  by  the  department,  but  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  cooper- 
ators.  I 

In  carrying  on  its  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  and  other 
activities  under  the  authority  granted  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  States  Eelations  Service 
the  department  enters  into  numerous  cooperative  arrangements  under 
which  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  agents  and  other  employees  of  the 
department  engaged  in  the  work  are  paid  partly  by  the  department 
and  partly  by  local  soil  and  crop  improvement  associations,  farm 
bureaus,  agricultural  committees,  farmers'  clubs  and  associations, 
fair  associations,  citizens'  and  business  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  banks,  business  men,  railroads,  and 
private  subscriptions,  aside  from  funds  contributed  from  State, 
county,  and  municipal  treasuries.  Such  contributions  amount  to 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Other  bureaus,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  are  and 
have  been  engaged  in  important  activities  in  which  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  specified  by  Congress  has  been  facilitated  by 
cooperation  with  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations,  involv- 
ing joint  payment  of  traveling,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses,  and 
frequently  the  joint  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment required  for  the  purpose. 

While  cooperative  work  of  the  character  which  the  department 
conducts  has  resulted  in  a  sa;ving  of  expenditure,  and  compliance 
with  the  provision  under  discussion  which  becomes  effective  on 
July  1,  1919,  may  require  that  the  department  be  furnished  with 
largely  increased  appropriations  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same 
objects,  the  department  does  not  rely  upon  the  possible  increase  of 
expenditure  as  an  argument  against  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  its  activities.  Such  cooperative  work  has  brought  to  the  depart- 
ment the  moral  support  and  the  active  assistance  of  those  who  pro- 
vided the  funds,  when  such  support  and  assistance  might  not  have 
been  given  otherwise.  In  many  cases  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  objects  of  public  interest 
results  at  the  time  in  immediate  benefit  to  the  cooperators  and  it  is 
"believed  that  they  should  share  in  the  expense  for  this  reason.  The 
department  specifically  retains  and  exercises  full  control  oyer  the 
employment  and  cooperative  activities  of  persons  engaged  in  such 
"work.  .   . 

In  this  connection  there  may  arise  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  application  in  particular  cases  of  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  provision  which  becomes  effective  July  1,  1919.  and,  as  severe 
punishment  is  provided  for  the  violation  of  any  of  its  terms,  the 
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department  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  refrain  from  entering 
into  some  apparently  proper  joint  activities  because  of  the  fear  that 
a  very  broad  application  might  be  made  of  such  prohibitions. 

In  order  to  enable  the  department  to  carry  out  the  express  require- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  Congress  in  the  past  and  in  current 
appropriation  bills  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  specified  by  Con- 
gress, where  cooperation  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  the  most 
efficient  way  and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  both  the  public  and  the 
private  interests  involved,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  department  that 
express  authority  should  be  given  for  such  cooperation  as  the  com- 
nfiittee  may  think  proper,  notwithstanding  the  item  in  the  legislative,, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  which  becomes  effective  on 
July  1,1919.  ^^    ^ 
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Blueberry,  production,  studies  and  experiments 281-283 

Bollworm,  pink: 

Appropriation  recommended,  and  proposed  use 28 

Eradication — 

Estimates  and  appropriations 5 

Hearing 748-754 

Borer: 

Corn,  European,  introduction,  spread,  and  control 414-418 

Oriental  peach  moth,  introduction  on  Japanese  cherry  trees 743 

Bovovaccine,  description,  value,  and  source 207-213 

Branch,  G.  V.,  statement  on  city  market  reporting  service 615-634 

Brand,  Charles  J.,  Chief,  Markets  Bureau: 

Cooperative  work  with  States  in  marketing 677-680 

Cotton — 

Futures  act,  enforcement 094-702 

Grading  work 661-<)65 

Marketing  and  warehousing 736-740 

Dairy  marketing 597-600 

Experimental  flour-mill  project 682,  685-694 

Food  products  marketing 634-651 

Grain — 

Investigations  by  Markets  Bureau 680-681 

Standards  act  and  enforcement 712-72J,  724  -731 

Hay  and  feed  reporting  service 599-602 
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Brand,  Charles  J.,  Chief,  Markets  Bureau — Continued. 

Market —  Page. 

Inspection  of  perishable  foods 654,  658-661 

New  service  on  fruit  supplies 613-615 

News  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables 551-576 

News  service  on  live  stock  and  meats 587,  590-595 

Rural  credits  work  by  Markets  Bureau 668-669 

Salary,  discussion 526-528 

.  Seed-reporting  service 605-613 

Statements 525-740 

Telegraph  operators'  pay 665-667 

Bridges,  improvement  of  national  forests,  1918,  1919 347-349 

Beonson,  Mr. ,  statements  on  auto  and  motorcycle  service 353 

Brown,  Frederick  W.,  statements  on  fertilizer  resources 401, 402, 405, 408-410 

Brown-tail  moth,  control  work 421 

Buildings,  national  forests,  cost-limit  increase 311-313 

Bull  clubs,  necessity  and  value 182, 192-193 

Bulls,  breeds,  selection,  prices. . . , 191-193 

Oalifornia,  Summerland,  kelp  plant 407 

Cane-sugar  districts,  live-stock  production,  experiments,  statement  on.....  756-758 

Card  indexes,  sale  receipts 7 

Carpenters,  wages,  discussion  and  recommendations. . ." 112-122 

Cars: 

Fuinigation,  in  pink  boUworm  quarantine 748-749 

Heater,  for  shipment  of  perishable  products,  need,  work  of  Markets  Bu- 
reau   703-704 

Catalyzers,  investigations 400 

Cattle: 

Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 

Raising  in  Gulf  coast  region 757-758 

Tuberculous,  indemnity  to  owners,  valuation,  etc 161-172 

Chemicals,  rare,  investigations. 391-393 

Chemistry  Bureau,  hearings 359-396 

Cholera,  hog,  outbreaks  in  Iowa,  1918,  by  counties 214-216 

Citric  acid  manufacture,  development 374 

City  market  reporting  service: 

Value,  extracts  from  letters 632-634 

Work,  statement  of  Mr.  Branch 615-634 

Clothing,  economics 500-501 

Clubs,  boys'  and  gifls' ,  work. 460-^69, 472-476, 481 

Coconut  oil,  investigations 367 

Cole,  Charles  S.,  hay  and  seed  reporting  service 600-605 

Colors,  measurement,  work  of  Bureau  of  Standards 380 

Cooperative  work.  Chemistry  Bureau,  cost '. 359-360 

Candler,  Representative : 

Chemistry  Bureau  work 385, 387, 396 

White  pine 346 

Cement,  potash  work. ■ 401-402 

Cereal  smut,  eradication  work 279 

Cereals,  production  and  disease  control ; 272-273 

Charcoal,  recoverv  from  kelp 408 

Cherry  trees,  Japanese,  infestation  with  injurious  insects 742-743,  745 

Cheese,  production,  consumption,  and  prices 174-193 

Chemistry  Bureau: 

Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses t 

Committee  recommendations ' ^^~^j_ 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4- 

Cholera,  hog: 

Control  and  eradication,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 213-219' 

,  Losses,  number  and  value,  1914,  1915,  1917 241-244 

'  (Sec  aZso  Hog  cholera.)  ,0-,  ion 

Christie,  G.  I.,  Assistant  Secretary,  farm  management,  and  farm  labor i27-id9 

Clubs,  mole-trapping,  profits  from  skins  sold ,- -      427 

Colleges,  agricultural,  cooperation  with  Agiiculture  Department 475-478 

Colored  county  agents 464 

Congressional  seed  distribution,  packages  for  1919 ^Otf 

Cooperation: 

Payment  for  work pz 

With  other  departments.  Soils  Bureau 406-407 
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Cooperative  work,  department  and  outside  agencies,  discussion 760-764 

Copra,  preparation  and  use 367 

Corn; 

Borer,  European,  introduction,  spread,  and  control 414-418 

Seed  selection  for  root-rot 273 

Cotton: 

Crop  estimates -  -  •  454-455 

Destruction  in  Texas  for  bollworm  control 749-751 

Diseases,  investigations 270-271 

Districts,  live-stock  production,  experiments,  statement  on 756-758 

Futiu-es  act,  inforcement,  work  of  Markets  Bureau 694-702 

Grades 542-545 

Importance  in  cotton  marketing,  discussion 695-702 

Grading  work,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand 661-665 

Handling  and  marketing 540-548 

Insects,  control  work 418 

Loose,  receipts,  1918 6-7 

Marketing  and  warehousing,  statement  of  Mr.  Nixon 734^740 

Pint  bollworm  eradication,  hearing 748-754 

Short  selling,  practices 698 

Spot  markets,  prices,  discussion 696-698 

Transportation  charges 546 

Ootton-free  zone,  Texas,  enforcement 7  9 

Cotton-future  disputes,  receipts,  1918 6 

Cotton-standards  sales,  receipts,  1918 6 

Cottonseed  oil,  substitute  for  olive  oil 366 

County  agents: 

Discussion 60-469, 473, 476, 480485 

Functions  and  scope  of  work 135-136, 138-139 

Solicitation  of  State  funds,  discussion 482-489 

County  organization  methods 486-489 

Cows,  wintering  for  beef 136 

Coyotes,  extermination 426-427 

Crane,  Edward  C,  increase  of  salary 446 

Credits,  rural,  work  of  Markets  Bureau,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand 668-669 

Crop: 

Correspondents,  voluntary 453, 454 

Estimates  Bureau — 

Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses 19-20 

Committee  recommendations 19-20 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Hearings 445-457 

Production,  estimating,  date  of  work 452 

Crops: 

Alkali-and-drought-resistant,  tests 280 

Estimation,  coordination  of  work  in  department,  memorandum  of  Secre-  - 

tary 591-592 

Losses  from  rodents 426 

Reporting  work,  cost,  by  crops 450-452 

Dairy: 

Industry,  scope  and  work 174-193 

Marketing,  statement  of  Mr.  Potts 596-597 

Products,  Market  News  Service,  extracts  from  letters 597-599 

Dairying: 

In  semiarid  and  irrigated  districts,  experiments 758-760 

Irrigated  sections,  estimates  and  appropriations 5 

Dehydration  processes 385-391, 395 

Demronstration  cooperative  work 460-486 

Demonstrations: 

Insect  control 412 

On  reclamation  projects,  statements  on 755-756,  558-760 

Animal  contrdl 207-219 

Cotton,  potato,  truck  crops,  etc.,  investigations 270-271 

Forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  slirubs,  investigations 268-270 

Live  stock,  eradication  work 232-234 

Plant,  survey  work  and  appropriations 263-268 
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District  of  Columbia,  need  oi  plant-quarantine  law ■_ 742-744 

Documents  distribution,  superintendent,  statutory  positioii 438-439 

"DoUar-a-month  "  employees. 430, 433, 435 

Dourine,  injuries  to  horses,  distribution,  eradication  work,  etc 218^219 

Drainage,  farm 511-514 

Dropped  places,  by  bureaus  and  offices 43-46 

Dry  farming,  studies  and  experiments ^83-285 

Drying  foods 385-391 

Dry-land  farming,  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor 283-284 

Drug-plant  diseases,  investigations 27(5-271 

Dyes: 

jGrtirman  formulas  and  patents 377-378 

Production,  Chemistry  Bureau  -woi'k 374-380 

Sensitizing,  production  for  War  Department 375-376,  392 

Dyestufts,  situation  in  United  States 378-379 

Editor,  Chief,  Publications  Division • 437-438 

Ediication  Board,  General,  contributions  to  departments,  iiisdussion 760 

Emergency: 

Food  leaflets 498-499 

Funds,  use  in  extension  work 463-476 

Employees: 

Appointments  and  separations  since  November  11 123 

Cnanges  in  titles. , 50-53 

Forest  Service,  depletion  by  wair  doriaitions 346 

New,  Publications  Division,  discussionk 437^40 

Transfers  and  salaries,  discusaon,. ^61-263 

Weather  Bureau,  number  and  Bfetla'iy  indfe'aiSe's  recommended 141-144 

Engineeriilg,  rural,  stsitemfent  by  E.  B.  McCormick,  chief 515-523 

Engines,  horsepower,  determination 516-523 

Entomology  Bureau: 

Appropriations  r^dctaaineiided,  propo'sed  uses 16-17 

Comimttee  recommendations 16-17 

Estimates  and  appropriations ; 4 

'  Hearings 411-421 

Equipment: 

Expenses,  Chemistry  Bureau 383 

Fo'rm,  standardization 515 

Household,  care  and  repair,  work  of  Home  Economies  Office 500 

Photographic,  Publications  Division 441 

EsTABROOTC,  Leon  M.,  statement  on  cfOp  Estimates  Bureau  Work 445-457 

Estimates,  summary  and  changes  by  bureaus  and  offices;  statement  by  Mr. 

Harrison -, 31-72 

Evans,  Dr.  Walter  H.,  statement  as  Chief  of  liistilar  Stations  Division. .  . .  491-498 

Experiment  stations,  insular,  appropriations  and  work 491-498 

Explosions,  mill  and  thresher,  work  of  Chemistry  Bureaii 360-363 

Extension: 

Act,  administration ■ 459-485 

Work- 
Insular  experiment  stations 489-491,  493-496 

Northern  and  Western  States,  statement  of  C.,B.  Smith 486-489 

Farm: 

Bbys,  proportion  returning  to  farms  from  Army,  inducements 136-138 

Bureaus,  organization  and  work 462,482-489 

Drainage 511-514 

Equipment,  standardization, 515 

'    Management,  office — 

Committee  recommendations 9 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Projects  and  proposed  expenditures,  1919 135 

Proposed  reorganization. 127-136 

Statementof  Assistant  Secretary  G.  I.  Christie 127-139 

Statutory-roll  increases 127 

Products,  insular  stations,  sale  receipts,  1918 7 

Farmers,  number  in  Army ■      136 

Farm-help  specialist,  scope  and  value  of  work 138-139 

106119—19 49 
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Federal  aid  roads,  expenditures. 505, 506 

Feed,  Market  News  Service 599-605 

Fertilizers,  uses  and  value,  experiments,  etc 291-308 

Fines,  revenues  for  violation  of  statutes  administered  by  department 91-92 

Fire  protection: 

Cooperative,  watersheds,  estimated  and  approi)riations 4 

Forest  Service  cooperations  with  outside  agencies 762-763 

Various  national  forests,  appropriation  increases 331-334 

Fires: 

Forest,  control  work - 334, 336 

National  forests,  protection,  cooperation  of  States  with  Forest  Service 349 

Prevention  in  mills  and  elevators 361-363 

Fish,  handling,  packing,  etc.  Chemistry  Bureau 364r-367 

Flax: 

New  Zealand,  production  experiments,  proposed  work 271-272 

Straw,  use  and  value  for  paper  making,  studies 279-280 

Flies,  fruit,  investigations 419-420 

Flourj  sweet-potato,  food  value 386 

Floiinng  mill,  experimental,  establishment,  discussion 682-691 

Food: 

Administration,  cooperation  with  Home  Economics. 499 

And  drugs  act,  enforcement : 382 

Investigations,  biological 367-368 

Products,  production,  marketing,  etc.,  statement  of  Mr,  Brand 634-651 

Supply  investigations,  work  of  Bureau  of  Markets 642-643 

Food-production  act: 

Appropriation  transfer  to  agriculture  appropriation 3 

Work  of  Plant  Industry  Bureau 266, 270-271, 280-281, 285-286 

Food's: 

New,  and  new  uses  for  old  ones 498 

Perishable,  Market  Inspection  Service,  statement  of  Mr.  Scott 651-661 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  eradication: 

Committee  recommendations 28 

Estimates  and  appropriations 3, 5 

Forest; 

Crops,  diseases,  investigations , 270-271 

Fires,  fighting  and  protection 334, 336 

Insects,  control 418 

Receipts,  benefits  to  States,  1918 5-6 

Receipts,  school  funds  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1918 6 

Service — 

Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses 14 

Committee  recommendations ' 14 

Employees  depletion  by  war,  etc 346 

Estunates  and  appropriations 4 

Provisions  for  cooperative  work 761-762 

Statement  of  Assistant  Forester 338-341 

Statements  of  Forester 311-338, 341-358 

Statutory-roll  increases  asked , 311 

Forester  Henry  S.  Graves,  statement  on  Forest  Service  work 311-338,  341-358 

Forest  ,National: 

Annual  receipts  and  expenditures 313-317 

Appropriation  changes  proposed  for  each , 317-331 

Credit  for  resources  furnished  other  departments 313-315 

Fire  protection  appropriations,  increase 331-334 

FLre-Iaw  violations,  rewards  for  evidence 313 

Grazing  investigations,  fees,  etc 338-343 

Improvement  by  roads,  trails,  bridges,  etc.,  1918,  1919 347-349 

Inaect  injuries  and  control  work 335-336 

Land  classification. 334 

Receipts,  1918 5 

Receipts  and  appropriations,  1909-1919,  table 313-315 

Receipts,  1918,  and  sources 313-315 

Special  uses,  receipts,  1918 5 
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Fruit:  Page. 

And  fruit  trees,  cooperative  experiments  and  studies 308 

Dryiti|,  estimates  and  appropriations 5 

Flies,  investigations '.'.'.'..','.'.'.'.  419-420 

Sirups,  manufacture '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'...      381 

Supplies,  news  reporting  service,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand 613-615 

Carload  shipments,  1916 570-571 

Market  News  Service .'.'.'.'.'.  548-576 

Fumigating  sheds  for  treatment  of  pink  bollworm  in  cotton 748 

Funds,  State,  solicitation  by  Federal  employees,  discussion 482-489 

Fur,  moles,  value 427 

Game: 

Protection 424-425 

Wardens,  State  and  Federal 427-i35 

Game-reserve  regulations,  arrests  for  violation 354-358 

Gins,  cotton,  fire  prevention 362-363 

Gipsy  moth,  control  work 421 

Grain: 

Investigations,  work  of  Markets  Bureau,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand 680-681 

Market  News  Service 599--604 

Market  News  Service,  value,  extracts  from  letters 604-605 

Standards  act,  enforcement,  work  of  Markets  Bureau  statement  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston  : : 704-733 

Supervision — 

Apparatus  and  equipment 704 

Equipment,  items  and  cost 705-706 

Statement  of  Mr.  Livingston. , 704-733 

Grain-standards  appeals,  receipts,  1918 7 

Gravel,  use  in  road  building 509-510 

Graves,  Henry  S. :  ■ 

Forest  Service  Chief,   statement  on  proposed  appropriation  changes  for 

National  Forests ". 317-331 

Statements  as  Forester 311-338, 341-558 

Grazing: 

'  Cooperative,  on  reclamation  projects 756 

Forest  permits,  receipts,  1918 5 

Permits,  national  forests,  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  etc 338-343, 347-348 

Guam  Experiment  Station,  appropriation  and  work. > 496 

Haber  process  of  nitrogen  fixation 398, 402, 403 

Hall,  L.  D.,  statement  on  Market  News  Service  on  Live  Stock  and  Meats. .  576-596 
Harrison,  Floyd  R.,  assistant  to  Secretary: 

Accounts  Division  work 445 

Casein  glue 181 

Chemistry  Bureau  work 370-372, 380, 384 

Cotton-grading  work 662-664 

Department  transfers  and  reinstatements 262-263 

Entomology  Bureau  work ^, 411, 412, 415 

Farm-management  Office  reorganization 130-131 

Mileage-for  Government-owned  machines 357-358 

Mileage  rates  for  motor  vehicles 352 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 123-126 

Overtime  work  for  meat  inspectors 221 

Roads  Bureau  appropriation 516 

Rural  credits  work  by  Markets  Bureau 669 

Salary  increases. 141 

Salary  of  Chief,  Biological  Survey 423 

• "    Salary  of  Mr.  Brand 526-528 

States  Relations  Service 1 467, 468, 495 

Statutory  roll  and  lump-sum  appropriations 127 

Summary  of  estimates  and  proposed  changes,  by  bureaus  and  offices 31-72 

Supplemental  estimates 172 

Timber  estimating  and  approving 346 

Wages  for  mechanics .' 115 

Work  of  Secretary's  Office , 73-82,  85-87 
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Haugen,  Representative:  ^"\ 

Accounts  Division. , ^^ 

Alkaline- lana...- 280-281 

Animal  husbandry  work 189-206 

Barberry  eradication. . , ^74^276 

OweaT  production  and  diseases 272-276 

Chemistry  Bureau  worlc 366-396 

(:!l[ie8tnut  lalight 268-269 

Citrus  canker  contrbl ""'k'  ^^^^^^ 

City  market  reporting  service 619,  622,  626-631 

Cost  accouriting 134-135 

County  agents'  work  and  appropriation  uses 135-136 

Crop  Estimates  Bureau  work ' 447^149,  453 

Dairy  work 178-186,  213 

Dpurine 219 

Dry-land  farming '. 285 

Estiinates  recommended 68-70,  72 

Farm  labor 137-139 

I'armers'  liviiig -241-244 

^e&eial  aiid  State  salaries 252-253,^55-259 

Fertilizer  expferimenta 304-307 

Flax  straw 279-280 

Forfest  improvements *  3,47-348 

Game  wardens 432-435 

Grain  standardization 681 

Grazing  fees  and  permits 339-343 

Hay  aiid  feed  reporting  service 599-604 

Heating  orchards 149-150 

Hog  cholera 213-219 

Hog-cholera  losses 242-244 

Horticultural  Board  work - 749 

Markets  Bureau  work 526,  ^36-539, 544- 

547, 553-558, 672-576,  585-590,  634,  638-642, 645-650, 655-661, 
663-664,  679-683,  691,  698-700,  709-716,  720,  725^733,  737-740 

Meat  inspectors 246-248 

Miscellaneous  expenses : '...      123 

New  Zea,land  fl^x 271-272 

Plant-disease  survfey  work 264r-268 

Roads  Bureaii  work ,, 504-522 

Rural  credits  work  by  Markets  Bureau 669-679 

Rural  organizations 673-677 

Salaries 144r-147, 220-227 

Secretary's  office 73-76, 81-87 

Seed  distribution 308-310 

Seed  reporting  service 608-609 

Sheep  dipping , 255 

Sheep  slaughtering : 256-258 

Solicitor's  oflBce , Ill 

S  tates  Relations  Service 464-471, 475-488, 492-494, 498-502 

Statutory  rolls,  transfers  and  salaries 261-263 

Travel  expense 741 

Tuberculous  cattle 161-163, 168, 170-171 

Veterinarians'  supply  and  demand 249-250 

Wages  for  mechamcs li6^117, 120-122 

Weather  forecasts 151-152 

Weather  observation  stations 156-157 

Weather  reporting 153-154 

Wheat  production  cost "  133-134 

White  pine  blister  rust ]  _  269-270 

Wild  plants  and  grasses 281-282 

Hawaii: 

Experiment  station — 

Appropriation  and  work. ; 493^94 

Work,  proposed  transfer,  etc [  [  145-148 

Extension  work 489^90,"  493, 496-497 

Hay,  inspection  service  at  markets,  need 658-660 
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Hay,  market  news  service 599-605 

Haywood.  Dr.  J.  K.,-  statement  as  chairman  of  Insecticide  Board  741 

Hearings,  sole  receipts '  7 

Heater  cars,  need  for  shipment  of  perishable  products 703-704 

HErwN,  Representative: 

Cotton  grades  and  marketing 541-548 

Crop  estimates  work -. ..[\..\.  454-455 

Enfo^-cement  of  cotton-futures  act _  _  [\  695-702 

Entomology  Bureau  work 416  419 

Grain  production  cost '2^34 

Grazing  permits  and  fees ............]...      341 

Horticultural  Board  work 747  749  752  753 

Roads  Bureau  work. '_  '  505'  5Q9'  5]^g 

States  Relations  Service '_'_  482' 487' 488 

Hercules  powder  plant  work,  potash  work,  etc '        '       ' 409 

Hog  cholera: 

Control  and  eradication,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 213-219 

Losses,  number,  ,and  value,  1914,  1915,  1917 241-244 

Hogs;, 

Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 

Production,  demonstrations  on  reclamation  projects 755 

HollAday,  H.  H..,  statement  on  meat  inspectors^ . .' 254-256 

Home  economics: 

Office,  statement  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy 498-501 

Workers. . .         .'. 464, 476, 481 

Raising  in  Gulf  Coast  region : : 757 

Honey  prices. : 419 

Horsepower,  motors,  determination 516-523 

Horses: 

Army,  breeding,  methods  and  work 203-206 

Breeding  for  military  purposes 203-206 

Dourine,  studies  and  eradication  work 218-219 

Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 

Raising,  in  Gulf  Coast  region 758 

Horticultural  Board,  Federal: 

Committee  recommendations 27 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4, 27 

Hearing , 742-754 

HosKiNS,  Dr.  W.  HoHAOB,  statements  on  veterinarians'  salaries 238-242,  253 

Housing,  department,  outlook ; .  123-126 

H9UST0N,  D.  F.,  secretary: 
Letter — 

On  European  com  borer 415^16 

On  plant-quarantine  law 743-744 

On  potato  wart  disease 745-746 

On  States  Relations  Service  appropriation 460-463 

Recommending  increase  of  salary  chief  Biological  Survey 423-424 

Memorandum  on  crop  and  live-stock  estimation  work 591-592 

Howard,  Dr.  L.  O.,  statement  as  chief  of  Entomology  Bureau 411—421 

Hughes,  J.  F.,  statement  on  lay  meat  inspectors 256-459 

Incendiarism,  National  Forests,  rewards  for  law  violations 313 

Insect,  control  demonstrations 412 

Insecticide  act,  enforcement: 

Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses 26-27 

Hearing 741 

In3ecticide  and  fungicide  board,  estimate,  and  appropriations, 4 

Insects: 

Classification,  etc 420 

Cpntrolwork 412-421 

National  forests,  injuries  and  control  work 335-336 

Inspection  Office,  report  of  work 86-87 

Inspectors,  perishable  foods  at  inarkets,  salaries,  offices,  etc 658-659 

Insular  expermient  stations,  appropriations  and  work 491-498 

Iowa,  hog  cholera  outbreaks.  May  to  October,  1918,  table. ... , , 214-216 

imgation,  farm 511 
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Jacoway,  Representatiive:  ^"J^ 

Cotton  grades 545 

Cotton  marketing  and  warehousing 736-738, 740 

Packers'  advertisements ^^ 

"  Prima  facie  evidence" ^^ 

Roads  Bureau  work 5"°'  ^"^ 

Johns,  Dr.,  promotion,  discussion 369-373 

Kbllerman,  Dr.  Karl  F.,  Assistant  Chief,  Plant  Industry  Bureau,  statements. .     267- 

268,273-279,292-307 

Kelp  deposits,  potash  work 401, 407-410 

Knapp,  Bradford,  statements  on  extension  work  in  the  South -  483, 488 

KoEN,  Dr.,  statements  on  State  veterinarian  salaries  in  Iowa 253-254 

Laboratory  work,  Madison,  Wis.,  saving  to  Government,  etc 336-338 

Lacey  Act,  enforcement 424-425 

Land  classification,  National  forest,  cooperation  of  Soils  Bureau  with  Forest 

Service 334 

Langwoethy,  Dr.  C.  F.,  statement  as  chief  of  Home  Economics  Office 498-501 

Lanolin,  from  wool  scouring,  utilization 393-395 

Law  violations: 

Game-reserve  regulations,  arrests 354-358 

National  forests,  rewards  for  evidence 31S 

Lawyers,  salaries  in  Government  departments 98-100 

Leaflets,  food 498-499 

Leave  of  absence,  cumulative,  for  men  in  insular  service 497 

Leb,  Representative: 

Biological  Survey  Bureau 421-431 

Chemistry  Bureau  work ^  361,368,374 

Corn-root  rot 273 

Cotton  insects 752 

Farm  machinery , 295 

Forest  improvements 316 

Forest  receipts  and  expenditures ...^ , 314 

Game  law  violations 354-357 

Grazing  leases 340 

Hog-cholera  deaths 243 

Limaber  for  forest  buildings 312 

Mount  Weather  sta,tion 156 

Roads  Bureau  work 506, 511, 512 

State  experiment  stations 296 

Weather  forecasting 151 

Legumes  as  sources  of  nitrogen 403-404 

Lbshee,  Representative: 

Bovovaccine 208 

County  agent  funds 484 

Dairying  and  cottage  cheese ^ 174, 189 

Farm  chickens 196 

Farm  labor 245 

Hog-cholera  quarantine 213 

Meat  inspectors 222 

Messengers 145 

Potato  wart  disease 747 

Roads  Bureau  work 516 

Salaries  and  bonuses 256, 257 

Chestnut  blight 269 

Veterinarian  scarcity 247, 249 

Lever  Act.    (See  Smith-Lever  Act.) 
Lbvbk,  Chairman: 

Aeronautics 154-157 

Animal  Industry  Bureau 159-178 

181-182, 185-190, 193-200, 203, 206-207, 213-214, 218-221, 224-230 

Biological  Survey  Bureau 423-427, 431^35 

Bison  distribution 349 

Chemistry  Bureau  work 359-396 

Cooperative  fire  protection 349 
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Lever,  Chairman — Continued.  Page. 

Cost  limit  for  national  forest  buildings 311-313 

Crop  Estimates  Bureau  work 445-457 

Entomology  Bureau  work 411-421 

Farm  labor, 136-139 

Farm-management  reorganization 127, 131-133, 135 

Forest  fires 331-334 

Forest  insects ^ 335 

Forest  nurseries , ' 343-344 

Frost  protection ; .  148-149 

Government  stock 333-334 

Horticultural  board  work 742-753 

Individual  forest  appropriations 317 

Insecticide  board  wotk : '. 741 

Land  classification 334 

Larkspur  and  loco  control ' 338-339 

Lump-sum  appropriations 127 

Markets  Bureau  work 525-740 

Market  news  service 551-553,  560-576, 585, 592 

Meat-inspectors'  salaries 231, 237-240,  243-246, 248, 251,  254,  255 

Mileage  rates  for  motor  vehicles 350-354, 358 

■  Publications- Division:  •-■...' ...:-■:.  437-443 

Plant  Industry  Bureau  work , . . . , 261-275, 279-303, 308-310 

Receipts  and  expenses,  national  forests., 313-316 

,    Rewards  for  law-violation  evidence 313 

Roads,  bridges,  etc. ,  for  forests 347, 348 

Roads  Bureau  work ; 503-511,  514-523 

Salaries  and  transfers 141-148 

.    Soils  Bureau  work 397-410 

States  Relations  Service 459-501 

Statutory  roll 127, 311 

Stock  grazing '...... 342-243 

Timber  estimating  and  appraising 346-347 

.  Travel  expenses. 152-153 

War-time  estimates 345 

Wood  distillation 336 

Wood  seasoning 337-338 

Work  of  farm-help  specialists 138-139 

Library: 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

.    No  hearing - 457 

Linton,  F.  B.,  statement  on  salaries,  Chemistry  Bureau 384 

Live  .stock: 

Estimates  cooperative 449 

Estimating 453-454 

Estimation,  coordination  of  work  in  department  memorandum  of  Secre^ 

'     tary 591-592 

Industry,  extent  and  importance - 583-585 

Market,  Chicago,  reports  by  market  news  service 578-579 

Market  news  service - ^ 576-596 

Production — 

Estimates  and  appropriations .  5 

In  cane  and  cotton  districts,  experiments,  statement 756-758 

In  semiarid  and  irrigated  districts,  experiments 758-760 

Ileporting  and  estimating,  cost ^    f51 

Work  Alaska : 491-492 

Livingston,  George,  statement  on  Federal  grain  supervision  by  Markets  Bu- 
reau  : 704-733 

Louisiana,  New  Iberia,  live-stock  production,  experiments k  o  c 

Lumber  industry,  production,  markets,  etc.,  national  forests 345-346 

Lupip-fund: 

Appropriations,  changes  proposed aoq 

.  Employees,  transfer  to  statutory  roll iia'i^ni-7'>  tU. 

Positions,  salaries 6b9-d7U,  iu,  .vm 

Machinery,  Publications  Division , -  ■  -      440 

Machines,  Publications  Division  foreman 43,) 

Mail  matter,  chemical  investigations 3b() 
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Manuscripts,  purchasing,  Publications  Divisipn —  r -  -  •      ^^ 

Market: 

Chicago,  live-stock,  reports  by  marketnews  service 578-579 

City,  reporting  service,  statement  of  Mr.  Branch 615-634 

News  service — 

Benefits,  specific  examples -  -  -_ '  574-57o 

Curtailments  necessary  for  reduced  appropriation 569-570 

Expansion,  stages 572-573 

Expenditures  for  equipment  at  branch  offices  for  fruits  and  vegetables  585 

On  fruits  and  vegetables,  statement  of  Mr.  Wells 548-57» 

On  live  stock  and  meats,  statement  of  Mr.  Hall 576-596 

Work  of  employees,  nature  and  hours ^t^~^  n 

Telegraphic,  rates  use,  and  value _- 552-560 

Receipts,  estimates  and  distribution  of  prices,  city  market  reporting  serv- 
ice   .' 4 616—632 

Exporting  service,  local,  value,  extracts  from  letters 632-634 

Marketing; 

Assooiatioins,  cooperative,  scope  and  purpose 532-540 

Cooperation  with  States 677-680 

Cooperative,  growth  and  extension 525 

Cotton,  apd  warehousing,  statement  of  Mr.  Nixon 734-740 

Foreign,  studies  by  Markets  Bureau 528-531 

Markets: 

Bureau — 

Appropriations  recommended,  and  proposed  uses 22-26 

Committee  recommendations 22-26 

Crop-estimate  work  duplication 447—148,  452— i53,  456 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Field  stations,  list,  with  number  to  whom  reports  are  sent 551-552 

Provisions  for  cooperative  work 761 

Work,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand i 525-548, 

605-615, 629-651,  654-670, 677-704,  712-718, 724^733,  736-740 

Inspection  of  perishable  foods,  list  of  cities r 653 

Mahlatt,  C.  L.  ,  statement  as  chairman  of  Horticultural  Board 742-754 

Marshall,  Herbert  C,  statement  on  experimental  flour  mill  project 682 

Marvin,  Charles  F.,  Chief,  Weather  Bureau,  statement 141-157 

McCeory,  Mr. ,  questions  on  Roads  Bureau  work 512,  513 

Massachusetts  corn  borer,  introduction,  and  control  work 414, 416, 417 

McKiNLEY,  Representative : 

Airplane  cost .- 337 

Forest  buildings 312 

Forest  nurseries 344 

Forest  receipts  and  expenditures 316 

Game  wardens 429 

McLaughlin,  Representative: 

Army  service  of  Weather  Bureau  air  abservers 153-155 

Beef  boners'  salaries 256 

Breeding  Army  horses 204^206 

Cattle  increase 175 

Cattle  ticks 173 

Cheese  manufacture. . . ; 177-180, 182-183 

Chemistry  Bureau  work 360-364, 368-370, 376-395 

City  market  reporting  service 617-624, 631 

Cooperative  soil  classification ; •  334 

Carriedale  sheep 198-199,202-203 

Cottage  cheese.. 190-191 

Cotton-grading  work 662-664 

Cotton  marketing  and  warehousing 737 

Enforcement  of  grain-standards  act 707.  717-719 

Entomology  Bureau : 412-421 

Experimental  flour  mill  project 682,  685-686,  689 

Experiment  station  work 296-299, 302-304 

Fertilizer  use 307, 308 

Forest  fire  protection 331-334 

Forest  insects 335-336 

Forest  nurseries 344 
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McLaughlin,  Rfepresentative — Continued.  .  P^'ee- 

Frost  protection  in  orchards 149-150 

GamB'reserve  arrests 354-368 

Glue  making 181 

Grazing  prices 340-341 

Hawaii  experiment  station 145-148 

Hay  and  feed  reporting  service 603-604 

Hoistein  bulls 193 

Indemnity  for  tuberculous  cattle 162-172 

Lump-sum  salaries 127 

Market  inspection  of  perishable  foods 653-659 

Market,news  service  on  fruits  and  yegetables 554, 557, 574 

Marketing  cooperation  with  States 678-680 

Milk  exports  a,nd  imports - 174-175 

Miscellaneous  expenses 123 

Plywood 337 

Preparation  and  marketing  food  products 635-639, 649 

Price  of  alfalfa  seed 310 

Publications  work 437-442 

Resolution,  memory  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 427 

Rural  organizations 670-674 

Rural  credits  work  in  Markets  Bureau 668-669 

Salary  increases 144 

Seed-reporting  service 612-615 

Sheep  inspection  in  Michigan 255, 256 

Sheep  scabies 160-161 

Sugar  beets 288-291 

Soils  Bureau  work 400-407 

Solicitor's  Office 88, 95-99 

States  Relations  Service. ; '  462^71  ,'477-484,  489-501 

Woods  suitable  tor  paper. . '. 345-346 

Work  of  Bureau  of  Markets 525-536 

.     Work  of  Secretary's  Office 78-79,  83,  84 

Meat: 

Industry,  extent  and  importance 583-585 

Inspection — 

Appropriation  increase 11,  231 

Employees'  salaries,  etc 219,  230 

Inspectors — ' 

Lay,  description,  and  scope  of  work .'      235 

Overtime  payment,  etc 219-230 

Salary  increases,  letters  urging 228-230 

Salaries,  statements 231r259 

Meat-inspection  service,  salaries  and  proposed  salary  increase,  table 237-238 

Meats,  market  news  service 576-596- 

Mechanical-shop  force,  changes  recommended  by  Mr.  Reese 112-115 

Mechanics,  wages  paid  by  Government  and  by  private  employers 116 

Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  investigations.' .• 419-440 

Mexico : 

Conditions  in  the  Laguna  district 753 

Lagima  Valley,  pink  bollworm  infestation 752-753 

Michigan,  sheep  inspection • 255,  256 

Migratory-bird  act; 

And  treaty,  discussion .■  427-434 

Constitutionality,  discussion 4?0-431,  434 

Milk  drying 38^ 

Mildew-proofing  methods,  development , 359 

Mill: 

Experimental  flouring,  establishment,  discussion 682-694 

Explosions,  investigations 360-363 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  statement  of  Mr.  Reese 122-126 

MoHLER,  Dr.  John  R.,  Chief  Animal  Industry  Bureau: 

Statements 159-173,207-230 

Meat-inspection  service 239-240,  242-244,  251,  255 

Sheep  and  cattle  scabies,  etc. 160-173 

Moles,  extermination,  and  use  of  fur , 427 

Montana,  live-stock  production  experiments 758,  759 
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MooKB ,  Dr.  V.  A. ,  statement  on  veterinarians'  salaries 250-:^54 

MoRHiLL,  Chester,  statement  as  assistant  to  the  solicitor 760-764 

Moths,  Brown-tail  and  gypsy,  control  work - 421 

Motor  vehicles,  mileage  rates: 

Committee  recommendation - 29 

In  national  forests 350-354 

Motors,  power,  determination 516-.523 

Mules: 

Breeding  project,  in  Gulf  coast  region - 758^ 

Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 

MuNCE,  Mr.,  statements  on  State  veterinarian  salaries 253, 254 

Murray,  Nat  C,  increase  of  salary 446 

Nagb,  Charles  P.,  statement  on  packers  and  packing-house  employees 259 

Naval  stores,  demonstration  work 384-385 

Nelson,  E.  W.  ,  statement  as  Chief  of  Biological  Survey  Biu-eau 423-435 

Nematodes: 

Plant-infesting,  studies 272 

Sugar-beet,  control  work 280-281 

New  England  States: 

European  corn  borer  spread  and  control 414-417 

Small  proportion  of  Smith-Lever  funds 478-479, 481 

New  Hampshire,  corn  borer  control,  appropriation. 417 

New  Mexico,  school  fund  from  forest  receipts,  1918 6 

New  places,  estimates  by  bureau  and  offices 41-43 

Nitrogen: 

Fixation,  work  of  Soils  Bureau 397-400, 402-403 

Sources,  legumes,  etc 403-404.,  407 

NixoK,  R.  L.,  statement  on  cotton  marketing  and  warehousinig 734r-740 

Northern  States,  extension  work,  statement  of  C.  B.  Smith 486-489 

Northwest,  phosphate  deposits 404-405 

Nurseries,  national  forests,  discussion 343-344 

Oats,  Federal  supervision,  equipment  and  expenses 709: 

Oil: 

Olive,  shortage 366 

Peach  and  apricot  pits,  new  industry 366 

Oils,  substitutes  for  olive  oil 366 

Olive  oil,  shortage 366 

Onions,  crop  estimating,  Markets  Bureau  and  Crop  Estimates  Bureau 448 

Ordnance'  Bureau,  use  of  Chemistry  Bureau  material 375-376 

Ornamentals,  foreign,  quarantine 744-^745 

Ou.sLEY,  Clarence,  Assistant  Secretary,  statement  on  Publications  Division.  437—143 

Oyster  industry,  supervision 367 

Packers,  profits  during  war 540 

Paper,  use  of  various  woods,  and  sources 345-346^ 

Patents,  service,  availability  for  public  use 377 

Pecan  insects,  Work " 413 

Pennsylvania,  potato  wart  disease  and  quarantine  work 745-747 

Periodical  publications,  supervision. : 443 

Phosphates,  deposits  and  sources 400, 404r-405 

Photo  prints  (and  lantern  slides)  sale  receipts 7 

Photographic : 

Dyes,  manufacture 375, 376, 392 

Equipment,  Publications  Division 441 

Photographs,  ful-nishing  to  newspapers  by  Publications  Division 441-442 

Phraseology,  changes,  by  bureaus  and  offices 63-66 

Pierce,  Mr.,  statements  on  Roads  Bureau  work 508, 609 

Pigeons,  wild,  return,  question 431-432 

Plant: 

Diseases,  survey  work  and  appropriations, 263-268 

Industry  Bureau— 

Conunittee  recommendations : 12-14 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Provisions  for  cooperative  work 761 

Statements  of  Chief  and  others 261-310- 

Quarantine  act,  enforcement 742-754 
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Plants:  Page. 

Tropical  importations,  acclimatization  work 271 

Fibrous,  paper-making  experimients 279-280 

Pbi,  origin  and  use : 368 

Poisoning  birds  injurious  to  crops ' 426 

POTto  Rico:  1 

Experiment  Station,  appropriation  and  work 496-497 

Extension  work 490, 496 

Potash: 

Carbonate,  recovery  from  wool  scouring ': 394^395 

Deposits  and  sources. i 400, 401, 407 

Utilization  from  waste  products 399, 401 

Potato: 

Diseases,  investigations 270-271 

Shipments,  value  of  market  inspection  service,  instance 652 

Wart  disease,  spread,  and  quarantine  work 745-747 

Potatoes,  seed,  improvement  work,  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor '. 286-287 

PdTTS,  R.  0.,  statement  on  dairy  marketing. 596-597 

Poultry: 

Handling,  etc. ,  Chemistry  Bureau , 363-364 

Products,  market  news  service,  extracts  from  letters 597-599 

Promotions,  estimates  by  biueaus  and  offices 34r-41 

Property,  unserviceable,  sale  receipts 7 

Publications  Division: 

'  Appropriations  recommended,  prgposed  uses , .  - 18^19 

Committee  recommendations 18-19 

Estimates  and  appropriations ;  4 

Hearings 437-443 

Public  Roads  Bureau.     (See  I^oads  Bureau.) 
Quarantine: 

European  corn  borer 414 

Live-stock  diseases. 159-161 

Seeds  and  plaats,  importations. 288-289 

Quarantines,  plant,  enforcement 742-754 

Rabbits,  jack,  extermination - 425 

Rabies,  investigation  and  control  work 426 

Rainey,  Representative: 

Meat-inspectors'  salaries. 231-238,  240, 256, 257, 258 ,  259 

Income  of  veterinarians  in  private  practice .• 258 

Market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats 588-589 

.  Preparation  and  marketing  of  food  products. 638, 650 

Rawl,  B.  H.,  chief.  Dairy  Division,  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  statement.  - .  174^193 
Reclamation  projects,  demonstrations: 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Statements  on '..... 755-756, 758-760 

Reese,  R.  M.,  statement  as  chief  clerk  of  department 73-87, 112-126 

Reid,  Edwy  B.,  statements  on  Publications  Division  work 440-443 

Rent,  District  of  Columbia,  estimates  and  appropriations 4, 123 

Revenues,  Agriculture  Department,  1918 5-7 

Rhode  Island,  funds  under  Smith-Lever  act 477, 478, 479 

Road: 

Building  field  work 504-505, 510 

Materials,  selection  and  testing 507-508 

Roads  Bureau: 

Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses 4, 21-22 

Chief,  salary  increase 503-504 

Committee  recommendations - 21-22 

Hearings 503-523 

Construction  in  National  forests,  1918,  1919 347-349 

Federal  aid,  expenditures 505-506 

Maintenance,  cost 508-511 

Management,  investigations , ' 504 

Surfacing,  cost. 508 

Traffic  census.. ■ •      509 

Rodehts,  extermination  work 425-126 

Rommel,  George  M. ,  Animal  Husbandry,  chief,  statement 193-206 
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RuBEY,  Representative:  ^"^e- 

ForsBt  receipts. 315-316 

Game  wardens 430-433 

Lumber  for  forest  use , 313 

Soil  surveys ..:... 406 

Credits,  work  of  Market  Bureau,  statement  of  Mr.  Brand 668-669 

Engineering,  statement  by  E.  B.  McCormick,  chief 515-523 

Organizations,  Market  Bureau,  statement  of  Mr.  Thompson 670-677 

Russell,  Dr.  H.  L.,  statement  on  work  of  agricultural  colleges,  etc 475-478 

Rust,  wheat,  cause  and  control  work 274-279 

"Salaries: 

Chemistry  Bureau,  changes,  promotions,  etc . 369-374, 383-384 

Crop  Estimates  Bureau  increaees 446 

Employees',  contributions  from  outside,  statement 760-764 

Game  wardens,  discussion ., 429-435 

New  appointees,  comparison  with  others,  discussion 68-72 

Weather  Bureau,  disciiSsion 141-148 

Salary: 

,        Chief  of  Entomology^  Bureau,  statement  by  Mr,  Harrison 411,  412 

Increase —  '       . 

Chief,  Biological  Survey : 423-424 

Chief  of  Road  Bureau 503-504 

Sand,  use  in  road  building 507, 509 

Sardines,  discussion 365-367 

"Sargol  tonic,  di-ug  case 360 

Scabies,  sheep  and  cattle,  control  progress 159-161 

Scott,  W.  M,,  statement  on  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods. 651-661 

Secretary,  office: 

Changes  in  bill ; 8-9 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Statement  of  chief  clerk  of  department 73-87 

Seed: 

Alfalfa,  supply  and  soiu-ce ■ 291 

Clover,  importation,  and  countries  from  whence  received 290-291 

Crop  estimates 449 

Producers,  advisory  committee,  report 606-607 

Sugar-beet — 

American  production,  comparison  with  imported 289-290 

Importation  from  Russia,  and  available  supply 289-290 

Seed  potato  improvement  work 286-287 

Seed-reporting  service,  statements  of  Mr.  Brand 605-613 


American  production,  growth  of  industry,  quality,  etc 289-291 

And  plants,  importations,  quarantine  restrictions,  etc 288, 289,  291 

Congressional  distribution ^ . .        14 

Prices,  1919,  quota  to  farmers,  etc '  309-310 

Sale  receipts 7 

Testing,  selection,  etc 272-274 

Serum,  hog-cholera,  manufacture,  use,  value,  and  price 216-218 

Sheds,  fumigating,  for  treatment  of  pink  bollworm  in  cotton 748 

Sheep: 

Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 

Production,  investigations 193-203 

Sheeman,  Wells  A.,  statement  on  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables   .548-576 

Sirup,  table,  manufacture 380-382 

Skins,  wild  animals,  value 426 

Smith,  C  .  B  . ,  statement  on  extension  work.  North  and  West 1  486-489 

Smith-Lever  funds: 

Use  in  extension  work 460-486 

Use  in  insular  stations,  discussion !.!..!!..      495 

Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act,  effect  on  extension  work 489, 499 

Smut,  cereal,  eradication  work '  279 

"Snide"  baskets,  use  and  purpose 684 
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S64a,  nitfafe,  sale  receipts 7 

Soil: 

Surveys,  publication,  cost 406 

llypes,  inVestigatidris 397 

Soils  BureSiU: 

Committee  recommendatioris 16 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Hearings : 397^10 

Land  dasaification,  cooperation 16 

Solicitor: 

D6partriient,  statement 87-112 

Office,  work,  iiature,  cases,  etc .■ 92-94 

South  Dakota,  live  stock  and  dairyiiig,  experiments. . . ; 758-759 

Southern  States',  drainage  work 512-513 

Soy  bean,  food  use,  investigations 368 

Standards,  Bureau: 

duplicating  work,  discussion 6 

Duplication  of  work  by  Chemistry  Bureau 376,  379-380' 

States: 

Appropriations  for  cooperative  extension  work 461^86 

Relations' Service- 
Appropriations  recommended,  proposed  uses 20-21 

Conimittee  recommendations , ....:..  20-21 

Employees  in  District  of  Columbia 484-486 

Estimates  and  appropriations 4 

Heariags 459-502 

Provisions  for  cooperative  work 761 

Road  expenditures  under  Federal-aid  act 505 

Statutory  roll: 

Increase,  Biological  Survey  Bureau ; 423 

Positions,  salaries 369^370, 383 

Transfers,  States  Relations  Service 483- 

Sugar-beet: 

Nematode,  coiitrol  work : 280-281 

Seed,  importation,  f)lau'tin^  methods,  etc 288-289 

Sulphiiric  kcid,  treatment  of  phosphate  rock 405- 

Superintendent  of  distribution,  statutory  position 438-439 

Survey,  Mexico  bollWorm' Conditions 752-753 

Suri^eys,  road,  costs,. ,. 506 

Sweet  potato,  Veevil  control 418-419 

Sweet  potatoes,  drying 386 

Swine,  number  on  farms  and  ranges,  1918 585 
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